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EDITOR'S    NOTICE. 


The  psychology  generally  taught  in  England  and  tliis 
country  for  the  last  fifty  years  haa  been  that  of  the  Scotch 
school,  of  which  Dr.  Held  is  the  aclmowlcdgcd  head.  The 
influence  of  the  same  doctrines  is  also  apparent  in  the  im- 
proved- state  of  philosophy  in  several  of  the  Continental 
nations,  and  particularly  in  France.  '  Sir  W.  Hamilton  ded- 
icates his  annqtated  edition  of  Beid's  works  to  Til.  Cousin,  the 
distinguished  philo'sopher  and  statesman  "  through  whom  Scot- 
land has  heen  again  united  intellectually  to  her  old  political 
ally,  and  the  author's  writings  (tlie  best  result  of  Scottish 
speculation)  made  the  basis  of  academical  instruction  in  phi- 
losophy thixiughout  the  central  nation  of  Europe." 

The  name  of  Reid,  therefore,  historically  considered,  is 
second  to  none  among  British  psychologists  and  metaphy- 
sicians, with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Locke.  His 
Essai/s  on  the  Inldhclual  Powers  of  Man  have  likewise 
intrinsic  and  peculiar  merits,  e^ipccially  as  a  manual  to  be 
used  by  those  who  are  just  entering  on  the  study.  The 
spirit  and  tone  are  unexceptionable ;  the  style  haa  a  fresh- 
Dess  and  an  iniei-est  which  betoken  the  original  llilnker ; 
technicalities  are  also  avoided  to  a  great  degree,  by  which 
means,  and  by  the  frequent  use  of  famdiar  and  t 
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I.  Distribution  of  the  Sciences.]  Human  knowledge 
may  be  reduced  to  two  general  heads,  according  as  it 
relates  to  bodi/  or  to  mind;  to  things  material,  or  to 
things  intellectual.    . 

The  whole  system  of  bodies  in  the  iiniverse,  of  which 
we  Jfnow  but  a  very  small  part,  may  be  called  the  ma- 
terial world  ;  the  whole  system  of  minds,  from  the  in- 
finite Creator  to  the  meanest  creature  endowed  with 
thought,  may  be  called  the  intellectual  world.  These 
are  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  nature*  that  fall  within 
our  notice ;  and  about  the  one  or  the  other,  or  things 
pertaining  to  them,  every  art,  every  science,  and  every 
human  thought  are  employed  ;  nor  can  the  boldest 
flight  of  imagination  carry  us  beyond  their  limits. 

Many  things  there  are,  indeed,  regarding  the  nature 
and  the  structure  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  which  our 
faculties  cannot  reach ;   many  difficulties  which   the 

•  The  term  naltire  la  used  aomelimes  in  a  wider,  somedmes  in  a  nar- 
rower extension.  Wiien  employed  in  its  most  extensive  mcnning,  it  em- 
braces the  two  worlds  of  mind  and  matter.  When  employed  in  its  more 
restricted  signifioi^on,  it  is  a  synonjrao  for  the  latter  only,  imd  ia  then 
used  in  conttudietineliai)  to  the  former.  In  the  Greek  philosophy,  the 
word  <^ucnr  waa  genera!  in  its  menning;  and  the  creai  branch  of  pliilOBO- 
phj  stjledphgsim  or p/a/siologkaliniiiuded  ondor  it,  not  only  the  scienees 
of  matter,  bat  also  those  of  mind,  'Wldins  the  term  nofure  is  more  vagne- 
ly  extensive  tlia.n  ib(it^'emsphi/sics,phgskal,p^si<dom/,p!mioloi/kal,  or  even 
ttian  the  adjecdve  naliind  ;  whereas,  in  flie  philosophy  oi'^  Germany,  Naiar, 
ftnil  its  con'elatives,  whether  of  GEreek  or  Latin  dcviva^on,  ai-e,  in  general, 
cxpi'CKaive  of  the  world  of  matter,  in  conti'ast  to  the  world  of  intolligonce-. 
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ablest  philosopher  cannot  resolve ;  but  ol'  other  natures, 
j£  any  other  there  be,  we  have  no  knowledge,  no  con- 
ception at  all. 

That  every  thing  that  exists  must  be  either  corporeal 
or  incorporeal,  is  evident.  But  it  is  nqt  so  evident,  that 
every  thing  that  exists  must  either  be  corporeal  or  en- 
dowed with  thought.  "Whether  there  be  in  the  universe 
beings  which  are  neither  extended,  solid,  and  inert,  like 
body,  nor  active  and  inteUigent,  like  mind,  seems  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  There  appears  to 
be  a  vast  interval  between  body  and  mind ;  and  whether 
there  be  any  intermediate  nature  that  connects  them  to- 
gether, we  know  not. 

"We  have  no  reason  to  ascribe  intelligence,  or  even 
sensation,  to  plants;  yet  there  appears  in  them  an  ac- 
tive force  and  energy,  which  cannot  be  the  result  of  any 
arrangement  or  combination  of  inert  matter.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  those  powers  by  w^hich  ani- 
mals ai-e  nourished  and  grow,  by  which  matter  gravi- 
iatesj  by  which  magnetical  and  electi-ieal  bodies  attract 
and  repel  each  other,  and  by  which  the  parts  of  solid 
bodies  cohere, 

■Some  have  conjectured,  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world  which  require  active  force  are  produced 
by  tJte  continual  operation  of  inieUigent  beings.  Others 
have  conjectured,  that  there  may  be  in  the  universe 
beings  that  are  active  icithout  intelligence,  which,  as  a 
kind  of  incorporeal  machinery,  contrived  by  the  Su- 
preme "Wisdom,  perform  their  destined  task  without 
any  knowledge  or  intention.  But,  laying  aside  conjec- 
ture, and  all  pretences  to  determine  in  thin^  beyond 
.our  reach,  we  must  rest  in  this,  —  that  body  and  mind 
are  the  only  kinds  of  being  of  which  we  can  have  any 
knowledge,  or  can  form  any  conception.  If  there  be 
other  icinds,  they  are  not  discoverable  by  the  faculties 
which  God  has  given  us ;  and,  with  regard  to  us,  are  as 
if  they  were  not. 

As,  therefore,  all  our  knowledge  is  confined  to  body 
and  mind,  or  things  belonging  to  them,  thei'e  are  two 
great  branches  of  philosophy,  tmo  relating  to  body,  the 
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other  to  mind.  The  properties  of  body,  mid  the  laws 
that  obtain  in  the  material  system,  are  the  objects  of 
natural  philosophy,  as  that  term  is  now  used.  The 
branch  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  operations  of 
minds  has  by  some  been  called  pnetimatology*  And  to 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  branches,  the  principles  of 
all  the  sciences  belong. 

What  variety  there  may  be  of  minds  or  thinking 
beings  thro«ghont  this  vast  universe,  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say.  VPe  dwell  in  a  little  corner  of  God's  do- 
minion, disjoined  from  the  rest  of  it.  The  globe  which 
we  inhabit  is  but  one  of  seven  planets  that  encircle  our 
sun.  "What  vaiious  orders  of  beings  may  inhabit  the 
other  six,  theii-  secondaries,  and  tlie  comets  -belonging 
to  our  system,  and  how  many  other  suns  may  be  en- 
circled with  like  systems,  are  things  altogether  hid  from 
us.  Although  human  reason  and  industry  have  dis- 
covered, with  great  accuracy,  the  order  and  distances 
of  the  planets,  and  th?  laws  of  their  motion,  we  have 
no  means  of  corresponding  with  them.  That  they 
may  be  the  habitation  of  animated  beings  is  very  prob- 
able ;  but  of  the  nature  or  powers  of  their  iiibabitents, 
we  are  perfectly  ignorant.  Every  man  is  conscious  of 
a  thinking  principle  or  mind  in  himself,  and  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  of '  a  like  principle  in  other  men. 
The  actions  of  brute  animals  show  that  they  have 
eome  thinking  principle,  though  of  a  nature  far  inferior 
to  the  human  mind.  And  every  thing  about  us  may 
convince  us  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Mind,  the 
Maker  and  Governor  of  the  universe.  These  are  all 
the  minds  of  which  reason  can  give  us  any  certain 
Knowledge. 

11.  General  Prejudice  against  tlie  Study  of  Psycholo- 
Sil-l  1'hc  mind  of  man  is  the  noblest  wocic  of  God 
which  reason  discovers  to  us,  and  therefore,  on  account 

"  Kow  properly  auperaecletl  by  the  tetra.  peycliotogy ;  to  which 'no  com- 
pelenl  objection  Ran  bu  made,  and  whiclt  affords  —  what  the  vnrious 
clnmey  peciphroses  in  use  do  not — a  eottvenient  adjective,  psijchohgieal. 
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of  its  dignity,  deserves  our  study.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
acknowledged,  that  although  it  is  of  all  objects  the 
nearest  to  us,  and  seema  the  most  within  om'  reach, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  attend  to  its  operations,  so  as  to 
form'  a  distinct  notion  of  them ;  and  on  that  account 
there  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  in  which  the  inge- 
nious and  speculative  have  fallen  into  so  great  errors, 
and  even  absurdities.  These  errors  and  absurdities 
have  given  rise  to  a  general  prejudice  against  all  in- 
quiries of  this  nature;  and  because  ingenious  men 
have,  for  many  ages,  given  different  and  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  it  is  concluded  that 
all  speculations  concerning  tbem  are  chimerical  and 
visionary, 

But  whatever  effect  this  prejudice  may  have  with 
superficial  thinkers,  the  .judicious  will  not  be  apt  to  be 
carried  away  with  it'  About  two  hundred  years  ago 
the  opinions  of  men  in  natural  philosophy  were  as 
various  and  as  contradictory  as  they  are  now  concern- 
ing the  powers  of  the  mind.  '  Galileo,  Torricelli,  Kep- 
ler, Bacon,  and  Newton  had  the  same  discouragement 
in  their  attempts  to  throw  light  upon  the  material  sys- 
tem, as  we  have  with  regard  to  the  intellectual.  If 
they  had  been  deterred  by  such  prejudices,  we  should 
never  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  discoveries,  which 
do  honor  to  human  nature,  and  will  make  their  names 
immortal.  The  motto  which  Lord  Bacon  prefixed  to 
some  of  his  writings  was  worthy  of  his  genius,  Inve- 
niam  viam  OMifaciam. 

There  is  a  natural  order  in  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  good  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  the 
philosophy  of  body  should  -be  elder  sister  to  that  of 
mind,  and  of  a  quicker  growth;  but  the  last  has  the 
principle  of  life  no  less  than  the  first,  and  will  grow 
up,  though  slowly,  to  maturity.  The  remains  of  an- 
cient philosophy  upon  this  subject  are  venerable  ruins, 
carrying  the  marks  of  genius  and  industry,  sufficient 
to  inflame,  but  not  to  satisfy,  our  curiosity.  In  later 
ages,  Descartes  was  the  fii-st  that  pointed  out  the 
road  we  ought  to  take  in  these  dark  regions.     Male- 
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branclie,  Araauld,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Bufficr,  Hutehe- 
son,  Butler,  Hume,  Price,  Lord  Karnes,  have  labored 
to  make  discoveries ;  Jior  have  they  labored  in  vain. 
For,  however  diiFerent  and  contrary  their  conclusions 
are,  however  skeptical  some  of  them,  they  have  all 
given  new  light,  and  helped  to  clear  the  way  for  their 
successors, 

"We  ought  never  to  despair  of  human  genius,  but 
rather  to  hope,  that,  in  time,  it  may  produce  a  system 
of  the  powers  and  operations  of  the  human  mind,  no 
less  certain  than  those  of  optics  or  astronomy. 

Ill,  Grounds  on  which  tiie  Siiidy  is  recommended.'] 
This  is  the  more  devoutly  to  be  wished,  as  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  would  undoubt- 
edly g^ve  great  light  to  ijiamy  other  branches  of  science. 
Mr.  Hume  has  justly  observed,  that  "  all  the  sciences 
have  a  relation  to  human  rtatwre ;  and,  however  -wide 
any  of  them  may  seem  to  run  from  it,  they  still  re- 
turn back  by  one  passage  or  another.  'This  is  the  cen- 
1a'e  and  capitol  of  the  sciences,  which  being  once  masters 
of,  we  iriay  easily  extend  our  conquests  everywhere." 

The  faculties  of  oui-  minds  are  the  tools  and  engines 
we  must  use  in  every  disquisition ;  and  the  better  we 
understand  their  nature  and  force,  the  more  success- 
fully we  shall  be  able  to  apply  them.  Mr.  Locke  gi  ves 
this  account  of  the  occasion  of  his  entering  upon  his 
Essay  concerni'n^  JESivum  Understamding :  — "  Five  or 
six  friends,"  says  he,  "meeting  at  my  chamber,  and 
discoursing  on  a  subject  veiy  remote  from  this,  found 
themselves  quickly  at  a  stand,  by  the  difficulties  that 
rose  on  every  side.  After  we  had  for  a  while  puzzled 
ourselves,  without  coming  any  nearer  to  a  resolution 
of  those  doubts  that  perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my 
thoughts  that  we  took  a  wrong  course  ;  and  that, 
before  we  set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of  that  natm-e, 
it  was  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abUities,  and 
see  what  objects  our  understandings  were  fitted  or  not 
fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  proposed  to  the  company, 
who  ail  readily  assented ;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed 
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tiiat  this  should  be  our  first  inquiry."  It'  this  bo  com- 
monly the  cause  of  perplexity  in  those  disquisitions 
which  have  least  relation  to  the  mind,  it  must  be  ao 
much  more  in  those  that  have  an  immediate  connec- 
tion with  it. 

The  seien.jes  may  be  distinguished  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  pertain  to  the  material  or  to  the  in- 
telleetuaJ  world.  The  various  parts  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, the  mechanical  ai-ts,  chemistry,  medicine,  and 
agriculture,  belong ~to  the  first ;  but  to  the  last  belong 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  theology,  morals,  ju- 
risprudence, law,  politit^,  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is  the  root  from  which 
these  grow  and  draw  their  nourishment.*  Whether, 
therefore,  we  consider  the  dignity  of  this  subject,  or  its 
subserviency  to  science  in  general,  and  to  the  noblest 
branches  ol  science  in  particular,  it  highly  deserves  to 
be  cultivated. 

"  It  is  justly  obseired  by  M.  JonBroy,  tiiat  liia  division  heva  enounced 
is  not  in  principle  identical  with  that  prBvionsly  proponnded.—  H. 

Jouffroy  objects  to  the  diatincdon  made  by  Hie  S<»tch  philosophers  be- 
tween Qie  physical  sciences,  and  the  moral  or  philosophical  seiencca,  w  not 
being  sufficiently  exact  and  pveciae.  He  says ;  —  "In  iJiis  woild  there  lu'a 
tiTO  ordecs  of  phenomena  perfectly  dietinot, — physical  phenomena,  and  in- 
tellectual and  moral  phenomena,  which  I  ^hall  call,  for  brevity's  aake,  ma- 
Usial  plienomena  and  laaital  pheaamsia.  It  is  by  the  senses  «ud  in  tha  ex- 
ternal world  that  we  apprehond  and  know  the  first ;  it  is  by  consciousness 
and  within  om-  own  jninfls  that  we  attam  to  the  second,  for  in  the  theatrs 
of  consciousness  alone  are  we  able  to  obserra  them  iiumedialely  and  in 
themselrea.  Elsewhere  we  see  the  effects  or  the  raatei-ial  symbols  of  men- 
sal  phenomena,  but  we  could  not  comprehend  the  cause  of  these  effects,  or 
the  meaning  of  these  symbols,  except  by  the  knowledge  which  we  first  ac- 
quire in  ourselves  of  this  order  of  phenomena.  Bow  every  possible  scien- 
tific question  is  resolved  by  a  knowledge  of  the  lows  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  orders  of  phenomena.  Eveir  quesUon  which  finds  its  soluUon 
in  the  laws  of  malerial  phenomena  belongs  to  physke;  every  question 
which  finds  its  Bolutjon  in  the  lawsof  mental  phenomena  belongs  to  jjHos- 
op/ii/!  every  question,  in  fine,  the  soluUon  of  ■which  presupposes  at  tlie 
same  tune  it  knowledge  of  tie  laws  of  some  matKriai  phenomena  and  of 
some  mental  phenomena,  is  mixed,  and  partakes  of  the  double  natnre  of 
philosophical  questions  and  physical  questions.  On  -what,  then,  dejienda 
llie  nature  of  any  ^ven  question,  and  consequently  that  of  the  science 
which  is  to  resolve  it?  On  the  nature  of  the  phenomena;  and  as  these 
phenomena  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  apprehended  by  facnltioa  which  Me 
equally  so,  the  separation  established  hy  common  sense  between  the  pliilo- 
sophieal  sciences  and  the  pbysicnl  sciences  is  at  once  completely  justified, 
and  cieaily  explained  and  flefiiiod."  —Preface  to  his  {Etimvs  Oomptkes  da 
JTuniias  &il.  p.  xlii.  — En. 
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A  very  elegant  writer  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
coneiTuieB  hia  account  of  the  passions  thus:  —  "The 
variety  of  the  passions  is  great,  and  worthy,  in  every 
branch  of  that  variety,  of  the  most  diligent  investiga- 
tion. The  more  accurately  we  search  into  the  human 
mind,  the  stronger  .traces  we  everywhere  find  of  His 
wisdom  who  inade  it.  If  a  discouise  on  the  use  of 
the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  considered  as  a  hymn 
to  the  Creator,  the  use  of  the  passions,  which  ai'e  the 
organs  of  the  mind,  cannot  be  barren  of  praise  to  Him, 
nor  unproductive  to  ourselves  of  that  noble  and  un- 
common union  of  science  and  admiration,  which  a 
contemplation  of  the  worica  of  Infinite  Wisdom  alone 
can  afford  to  a  rational  mind ;  whilst  referring  to  Him 
whatever  we  find  of  right,  or  good,  or  fair,  in  our- 
aelves,  discovering  his  strength  and  wisdom  even  in 
our  own  weakness  and  imperfection,  honoring  them 
where  we  discover  them  clearly,  and  adoring  their 
profundity  where  we  are  lost  in  our  search,  we  may  be 
inquisitive  without  impertinence,  and  elevated  without 
pride  ;  we  may  be  admitted,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so, 
into  the  counsels  of  the  Almighty,  by  a  consideration 
of  his  works.  This  elevation  of  the  mind  ought  to  be 
the  principal  end  of  all  our  studies,  which,  if  they  do 
not  in  some  measure  effect,  they  are  of  very  little  ser- 
vice to  us."" 


'  Buvke's  Orig'm  of  our  Idsae  of  the  SaJjtime  imd  Beautiful,  Piut  I.  Soel, 
XIX. 

For  ftnroler  discuBsion  of  the  topics  in  tJiia  Prefiice,  aea  Descartes,  DiV 
cours  de  fa  MelJiade.  Sfemirt,  Eltmti\ts  of  1^  FJiilosryihg  of  the  Mamaa 
Mind,  Introduction ;  ftnd  PhiiosophiBal  Esaoga,  Prelimmary  Disseitation. 
Brown,  Lectures  oa  tie  Fhilasopiv  of  t!is  Human  Mnd,'Lect.L'-TV.  Coa-- 
SLD,  Gms  de  1828, 1.e«ons  I.  et  II.  Tliis  volume  Jiiis  been  tnmslated  into 
Enrfisli  by  Mr.  LulbCTg,  under  the  title  of  iifrofJiurfion  to  the  Srsloiy  of 
,  Phuesophi,  iouSyoj,  Pi'efaceB  to  hia  Esqauaes  de  PMoaayMe  Monde  de 
Da<^m  Se«iaTt,  and  (Euvres  de  Beid.  Mr.  HJ^ley  has  ^len  an  English 
version  of  the  former  in  his  PIdhmpIaod  iIiscdkmies,Yo\.  11.  Sir  W, 
HjimiLton  sbjb  iJbo  of  lio  latter,  that  it "  -mil  soon  be  nkdo  geuErally  ac- 
cessiUe  to  tiie  Blitish.  pablic  by  a  highly  competent  tmnslator." 

Oq  the  division  and  oYganiialJon  of  tie  sciences,  and  lie  relaliou  of  [isy- 
ehcJogy  to  lio  rfiflt,  compare  Joufiroj-,  Noiaieaax  Milanges  PhUoBophigKea, 
Comte,  PMlosophie  Positive,  Le^on  IL  Coieiidge,  General  Intioduction  to 
lU  E>ii-/!cloj}(:eclia  M<.li<.jiolil>ut.:.-'F.t>. 
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ESSAYS 
INTELLECTUAL    POWERS   OF   MAN. 


PKELIMINAKY    ESSAY. 
CHAPTER    I. 

EXPLICATION    OF    WORDS. 

L  On  the  Definition  of  Terms.]  There  is  no  greater 
impediment  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  than  the 
a»ibig~uitff  of  words.  To  this  chiefly  it  is  owing  that 
we  find  sects  and  parties  in  most  branches  of  science, 
and  disputes,  which  are  carried  on  from  age  to  age, 
without  being  brought  to  an  issue. 

Sophistiy  has  been  more  effectually  excluded  from 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  than  from  other 
sficnccs.  In  mathematics  it  had  no  place  from  the 
hegiuning ;  mathematicians  having  had  the  wisdom  to 
di'Jine  accurately  the  terms  they  use,  and  to  lay  down,  as 
itxioms,  the  first  principles  on  which  their  reasoning  is 
grounded.  Accordingly,  we  find  no  parties  among 
loaihematicians,  and  hardly  any  disputes.* 

Ill  natural  philosophy  there  was  no  less  sophistry,  no 
lods  dispute  and  uncertainty,  than  in  other  sciences, 
iiiilii,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  this  science 
began  to  be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  clear  defini- 
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tions  and  self-evident  axioms.  Since  thai  time,  tlio 
science,  as  if  watered  with  the  dew  of  lieaven,  has 
grown  apace ;  disputes  have  ceased,  truth  has  prevailed, 
and  the  science  has  received  greater  increase  in  two 
centuries  than  in  two  thousand  years  before. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  method,  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  those  branches  of  science,  were 
attempted  in  others ;  for  definitions  and  axioms  are  the 
foundations  of  all  science.  But  that  definitions  may 
not  be  sought  where  no  definition  can  be  given,  nor 
logical  definitions  be  attempted  where  the  subject  does 
not  admit  of  them,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay  down  some 
general  principles  concerning  definition,  for  the  salto  of 
those  who  are  less  conversant  in  this  branch  of  logic. 

When  one  undertaltes  to  explain  any  art  or  science, 
he  will  have  occasion  to  use  many  words  that  are  com- 
mon to  all  who  use  the  same  language,  and  some  that 
are  peculiar  to  that  art  or  science.  Words  of  the  last 
kind  are  called  teriiis  of  the  art,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly explained,  that  their  meaning  may  be  undei^ 
stood. 

A  definition  is  nothing  else  but  an  explication  of  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  by  words  whose  meaning  is  akeady 
known.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  every  word  cannot  be 
defined;  for  the  definition  must  consist  of  words;  and 
there  could  be  no  definition,  if  there  were  not  words 
previously  understood  without  definition.  Common 
words,  therefore,  ought  to  be  used  in  their  common  ac- 
ceptation ;  and  when  they  have  different  acceptations 
in  common  language,  these,  when  it  is  necessary,  ought 
to  be  distinguished.  But  they  require  no  definition. 
It  is  sufficient  to  define  words  that  are  uncommon,  or 
that  are  used  in  an  uncommon  meaning. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  there  are  many 
words  which,  though  they  may  need  explication,  cannot 
be  logically  defined.  A  logical  definition,  that  is,  a 
strict  and  proper  definition,  must  express  the  kind 
(^enus)  of  the  thing  defined,  and  the  specific  difference 
by  which  the  species  defined  is  distinguished  from  every 
other  species  belonging  to  that  kind.     It  is  natural  to 
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t!ie  mine!  oC  man  to  class  things  under  various  IdTiiU, 
and  again  to  subdivide  every  kind  into  its  various 
fipccics.  A  species  may  often  be  subdivided  into  sub- 
ordinate species,  and  then  it  is  considered  as  a  kind. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  logiced  definition,  it  is 
evident  tliat  no  word  can  be  logically  defined  which 
does  not  denote  a  species;  because  such  things  only 
can  have  a  specific  difference ;  and  a  specific  difference 
is  essential  to  a  logical  definition.  On  this  account 
there  can  be  no  logical  definition  of  individual  t/iing'S, 
such  as  London  or  Paris.  Individuals  are  distinguished 
either  by  proper  names,  or  by  accidental  circumstances 
of  time  or  place;  but  they  have  no  specific  difference; 
and  therefore,  though  they  may  be  known  by  proper 
names,  or  vta^/  be  described  by  circumstances  or  rela- 
tions, they  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  no  less  evident, 
that  the  vtost  general  words  cannot  be  logically  defined, 
because  there  is  not  a  more  general  term  of  which  they 
are  a  species. 

Nay,  we  cannot  define  every  species  of  things,  be- 
cause it  happens  sometimes  that  we  have  not  words  to 
express  the  specific  difference.  Thus  a  scarlet  color  is, 
no  doubt,  a  species  of  color;  but  how  shall  we  express 
the  specific  difference  by  which  scarlet  is  distinguished 
from  green  or  blue?  The  diiierence  between  them  is 
immediately  perceived  by  thg  eye;  but  we  have  not 
words  to  express  it.  These  things  we  are  taught  by 
logic. 

"Without  having  recourse  to  the  principles  of  logic, 
we  may  easily  be  satisfied  that  words  cannot  be  defined 
which  signify  things  perfectly  simple,  and  void  of  all 
composition.  This  observation,  I  think,  was  first  made 
by  Descai'tes,  and  afterwards  more  fully  illustrated  by 
Locke*     But  however  obvious  it  appears  to  be,  many 


'  Tliis  13  incorrost.  Descartes  Ims  little  and  Loi^ko  no  title  to  pmiso 
for  this  obaervalion:  It  had  beon  made  by  Juistotla,  and  after  him  hj 
many  otUera ;  while,  Bnbseqnent  to.  Dwcartas,  and  preniovs  to  Lodie,  Pus- 
pal  and  tbn  Poi't-Boyal  logidana,  to  say  nothing  of  a  paper  of  Leibnitz,  in 
!681,  hadreilucedittoamatter  of  rommonplaco.  In  tliia  instance  tocko 
can,  iiulectl,  lie  piocal  a  boi-raivcr.    Mi-.  Stcn'iirt,  Philosophical  Essnijs.  Nota 
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instances  may  be  given  of  great  philosophers  who 
have  perplexed  and  darkened  the  subjects  they  have 
treated,  by  not  knowing  or  not  attending  to  it. 

When  men  attempt  to  define  things  whieh  cannot 
be  defined,  their  definitions  will  always  be  either  ob- 
scure or  false.  It  was  one  of  the  capital  defects  of 
Aristotle's  philosophy,  that  he  pretended  to  define  the 
simplest  things,  which  neither  can  be  nor  need  to  be 
defined ;  such  as  time  and  motion.  Among  modern 
philosophers,  I  know  none  that  has  abused  definition 
so  much  as  Wolf,  the  famous  German  philosopher, 
who,  in  a  work  on  the  human  mind,  called  Psychologia 
Empirica,  consisting  of  many  hundred  propositions, 
fortified  by  demonstrations,  with  a  proportional  accom- 
paniment of  definitions,  corollaries,  and  scholia,  has 
given  so  many  definitions  of  things  which  cannot  be 
defined,  and  so  many  demonstrations  of  things  self- 
evident,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  consists  of 
tautology,  and  ringing  changes  upon  words. 

II.  Ecplicati<m  of  some  of  the  most  frequently  recur- 
ring Terms  in  Psychology.\  There  is  no  subject  in 
whieh  there  is  more  frequent  occasion  to  use  words 
that  cannot  be  logically  defined,  than  in  treating  ai  the 
powers  and  operations  of  the  mind.  The  simplest 
operations  of  our  minds  must  all  be  expressed  by  words 
of  this  kind.  No  man,  can  explain  by  a  logical  defini- 
tion what  it  is  to  thin}e,'io  apprehend,  to  believe,  to  will, 
to  desire.  Every  man  who  understands  the  language 
has  some  notion  of  the  meaning  of  these  words ;  and 
every  man  who  is  capable  of  reflection  may,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  which  are  signi- 
fied by  them,  form  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  them ; 
but  they  cannot  be  logically  defined. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  often  impossible  to  define  words 
which  we  must  use  on  this  subject,  we  must  as  much 


A,  is  wrong  in  thinking  that,  aflcv  Desmrtos,  Lord  Stnir  is  tlio  oarlioat 
""     "  '       by  whom  this  logiral  prindple  w:  '    ■""    c^_-..  __ 

iiitiscqiient  to  the  nulJiora  aitduced.- 


philosopher  by  whom  this  logirsl  prindple  was  ononnccd;  for  Stiur,  a< 
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as  possible  use  common  wcyrds  in  their  nomnton  accepta- 
tion, pointiug  out  their  various  senses  where  tliey  are 
ambiguous  ;  and  when  we  are  obliged  to  use  ^ords  less 
common,  we  must  endeavour  to  explain  them  as  well 
as  we  can,  without  affecting  to  give  logical  definitions, 
when  the  nature  of  the  thing  does  not  admit  of  them. 
Tlie  following  observations  on  the  meaning  of  cer- 
tain words  are  intended  to  supply,  as  far  as  we  can, 
the  want  of  definitions,  by  preventing  ambiguity  or 
obscurity  in  the  use  of  them. 

1.  The  Mind.  —  By  the  mind  of  a  man  we  under- 
stand that  in  him  which  thinks,  remembers,  reasons, 
wills.  The  essence  both  of  body  and  of  mind  is  tin- 
known  to  us.  We  know  certain  properties  of  the  first, 
and  certain  operations  of  the  last,  and  by  these  only 
we  can  define  or  describe  them.  "We  define  bodij  to  be 
Uiat  which  is  extended,  solid,  rrfovable,  divisible.  In  lilte 
manner  we  define  mind  to  be  thai  which  thinks.  "We 
are  conscious  that  w^e  think,  and  that  we  have  a  vEiriety 
of  thoughts  of  different  kinds ;  such  as  seeing,  hearing, 
remembering,  deliberating,  resolving,  loving,  hating. 
and  many  other  kinds  of  thought,  all  which  we  are 
taught  by  nature  to  attribute  to  one  internal  principle ; 
and  this  principle  of  thought  we  call  the  mind  or  soul 
of  a  man. 

2.  Operations  of  the  Mind.  —  By  the  operations*  of 
the  mind,  we  understand  every  mode  of  thinking  of 
which  we  are  conscious. 

It  deserves  our  notice,  that  the  various  modes  of 
thinking  have  always,  and  in  all  languages,  as  far  as 
wc  know,  been  called  .by  the  name  of  operations  of  the 
mind,  or  by  names  of  the  same  import.  To  body  wa 
-ascrilDe  various  properties,  but  not  operations,  properly 
so  called ;  it  is  extended,  divisible,  movable,  inert ;  it 
continues  in  any  state  in  which  it  is  put;  every  change 
of  its  state  is  the  effect  of  some  force  impressed  upon 
it,  and  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  force  impressed,' 

re  opposei  lo 
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and  in  the  precise  direction  of  tliat  force.  These  are 
the  general  properties  of  matter,  and  these  are  not 
operations ;  ou  the  contrary,  they  all  imply  its  being  a 
dead,  inactive  thing,  which  moves  only  as  it  is  moved, 
and  acts  only  by  being  acted  upon. 

But  the  mind  is,  from  its  very  nature,  a  living  and 
active  being.  Every  thing  we  know  of  it  implies  life 
and  active  energy ;  and  the  reason  why  all  its  modes 
of  thinking  are  called  its  operations  is,  that  in  all,  or  in 
most  of  them,  it  is  not  merely  passive,  as  body  is,  but 
is  really  and  properly  active. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  ail  languages,  ancient  and  modern, 
the  various  modes  of  thinking  have  been  expressed  by 
words  of  active  signification,  such  as  seeing,  hearing, 
reasoning,  willing,  and  the  like.  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  the  natural  judgment  of  mankind,  that  the  mind  is 
active  in  its  various  ways  of  thinking ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  called  its  (^erati(ms,  and  are  expressed 
by  active  verbs. 

It  may  be  made  a  question,  What  regard  is  to  be 
paid  to  this  natural  judgment?  May  it  not  be  a  vul- 
gar error?  Philosophers  who  think  so  have,  no  doubt, 
a  right  to  be  heard.  But  until  it  is  proved  that  the 
mind  is  not  active  in  thinking,  but  merely  passive,  the 
common  language  with  regard  to  its  operations  ought 
to  be  used,  and  ought  not  to  give  place  to  a  phraseology 
invented  by  philosophers,  which  implies  its  being  merely 
passive. 

3.  Powers  and  Faculties  of  the  Mind. —  The  words 
power  and  facuUi/,  which  arc  often  used  in  speaking  of 
the  mind,  need  little  explication.  Every  operation 
supposes  a  power  in  the  being  that  operates;  for  to 
suppose  any  thing  to  operate  which  has  no  power  to 
operate  is  manifestly  absurd.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  a  being  to  have 
power  to  operate  when  it  does  not  operate.  Thus,  I 
may  have  power  to  walk  when  I  sit,  or  to  speak  when 
I  am  silent.  Every  operation,  therefore,  implies  power ; 
but  the  power  does  not  imply  the  operation. 

The  facuUiex  of  the  mind,  and  its  powers,  are  often 
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HseO  as  synonymous  expressions.  But  as  most  syno- 
nymtis  have  some  minute  distinction  that  deserves 
notice,  I  apprehend  that  the  word  faculty  is  jnost  prop- 
erly applied  to  those  powers  of  the  mind  which  are 
originid  and  natural,  and  which  make  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  mind.  There  are  other  powers 
which  are  acquired  by  use,  exercise,  or  study,  which  are 
not  called  faculties,  but  habits.  There  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  constitution  of  the  mind  necessary  to  our 
being  able  to  acquire  habits,  and  this  is  commonly 
called  capacUy." 

4.  Subject  a/nd  Object.  —  We  frequently  meet  with  a 
distinction,  in  writers  upon  this  subject,  between  things 
in  the  mind  and  things  external  to  the  mind.  The 
powers,  faculties,  and  operations  of  the  mind  arc  things 
in  the  mind.  Every  thing  is  said  to  be  in  the  mind  of 
which  the  mind  is  the  subject.  It  is  self-evident,  that 
there  are  some  things  which  cannot  exist  without  a 
subject  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  which  they  are 
attributes.  Thus,  color  must  be  in  something  colored ; 
figure  in  something  figured;  thought  can  only  be  in 
something  that  thinks;  wisdom  and  virtue  cannot  exist 
but  in  some  being  that  is  wise  and  virtuous.  "When, 
therefore,  we  speak  of  things  in  the  mind,  we  under- 
stand by  this,  things  of  which  the  mind  is  the  subject. 
Excepting  the  mind  itself  and  things  in  the  mind,  all 
other  things  are  said  to  be  external.  It  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  remembered,  that  this  distinction  between 
things  in  the  mind  and  things  external  is  not  meant  to 
signify  the  j)/ace  of  the  things  we  speak  of,  but  their 
sutnect. 

There  is  a  figurative  sense  in  which  things  are  said 
to  be  in  the  mind,  which  it  is  sufficient  barely  to  men- 
tion.    We  say,  Such  a  thing  was  not  in  my  mind, 


*  ThcBO  terms  properly  sland  in  tlio  following  relations; — powers  aro 
active  axiA  passive,  natarai  rad,  acquired.  Powers  natural  and  active  are 
called  facakiea ;  powers  natural  and  passive,  capacities  or  Teceptimlies ; 
poirers  acquired  are  habils,  and  holiit  is  used  both  in  an  active  and  in  a 
passive  senab.    Tfio  power,  ogiun,  of  oeqairing  n  habit,  is  called  a  diapo- 
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meaning  no  more  than  that  we  had  not  the  least  tiiought 
of  it.  By  a  figure,  we. put  the  thing  for  the  thought  of 
it.  In  this  sense,  external  things  are  in  the  mind  as 
often  as  they  are  the  objects  of  our  thought. 

Most  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  from  their  very 
nature,  must  have  objects  to  which  they  are  directed, 
and  about  which  they  ai-e  employed.  He  that  perceives 
must  perceive  something ;  and  that  which  he  perceives 
is  called  the  object  of  his  perception.  To  perceive, 
without  having  any  object  of  perception,  is  impossible. 
The  mind  that  perceives,  the  object  perceived,  and  the 
operation  of  perceiving  that  object,  are  distinct  things, 
and  are  distinguished  in  the  structure  of  all  languages. 
Ill  this  sentence,  "  I  see  or  perceive  the  moon,"  J  is  the 
person  or  mind;  the  active  verb  see  denotes  the  operation 
of  that  mind,  and  the  moon  denotes  the  object.  What 
we  have  said  of  perceiving  is  equally  applicable  to 
most  operations  of  the  mind.  Such  operations  are,  in 
all  languages,  expressed  by  active  transitive  verbs ;  and 
we  Imow  that,  in  all  languages,  such  verbs  require  a 
thing  or  person,  which  is  the  agent,  and  a  noun  follow- 
ing in  an  oblique  case,  which  is  the  object.  Whence 
it  is  evident  that  all  mankind,  both  those  who  have 
contrived  language,  and  those  who  use  it  with  under- 
standing, have  distinguished  these  three  things  as  dif- 
ferent, —  to  wit,  the  operations  of  the  mind,  which  are 
expressed  by  active  verbs,,  the  mind  itself,  which  is  the 
nominative  to  those  verbs,  and  the  object,  which  is,  in 
the  oblique  case,  governed  by  them.* 

*  SiJijei  nod  Meet  ju'e  corrclatii-o  terms.  Tho  former  is  properly  id  in 
quo;  tho  lattei',  iilci''ca  quod.  Hence,  in  psychological  langnnge,  the  siiA- 
jed,  ftlraolutely,  is  the  mind  that  knows  or  thinks,  —  i.  e.  Hie  mind  con- 
sidered as  the  subject  of  knowledge  or  thought;  the  objed,  tJiat  whieh  is 
known,  or  thought  almuL  The  adjoctires  swijediiie  and  objeclive  are  con- 
venient, if  notindiGpensahlo.expreasiona. 

TiiQ  ontithesiB  bettteaa  ttt^self  aad.  telutt  ii  not  myself  is  sometimes  express- 
ed by  an  awkward  nse  of  flio  prononn  I.  In  Itogfish  wa  cannot  say  iJis  I 
and  the  nol-I  so  happily  as  the  French  le  moi  and  le  non-moi,  or  even  tho 
Gterman  dai  Ich  and  das  mdilrMi.  Tlio  ambiguity  arising  from  Uio  iden- 
tity of  sound  tietwoes  the  1  and  the  fja  would  of  itself  preclude  the  ordi- 
nary employment  of  tho  former.  Ttie  ego  and  the  non-eja  ai^e  the  hest 
lerms  me  can  ase ;  and  ns  tho  expi-essions  arc  sciontifie,  it  ia  perhaps  no  loss 
that  their  tci;linii:al  jirecifiioii  h  iriuii-.lcil  by  tlicii-  non-vcmnciilnrity.  —  I-I. 
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5.  Idea.  —  When,  in  common  language,  wr  speak  of 
kavir^  an  idea  of  any  thing,  we  mean  no  more  by  that 
expression  than  t/iiukiti^  of  it.  The  vulgar  allow,  that 
this  expression  implies  a  mind  that  thinks,  an  act  of 
that  mind  which  we  call  thinking,  and  an  object  about 
which  it  thinks.  But,  besides  these  three,  the  philoso- 
pher conceives  that  there  is  a  fourth,  —  to  wit,  the  idea, 
which  is  the  immediate  object.  The  idea  is  in  the  mind 
itself,  and  can  have  no  existence  but  in  the  mind  that 
thinks ;  but  the  remote  or  mediate  object  may  be  some- 
thing external,  as  the  sun  or  moon ;  it  may  be  some- 
thing past  or  future ;  it  may  be  something  which  never 
existed.  This  is  the  philosophical  meaning  of  the 
'jTord  idea;  and  wc  may  observe,  that  this  meaning  of 
that  word  is  built  upon  a  philosophical  opinion ;  for,  if 
philosophers  had  not  believed  that  thei'e  are  such  im- 
mediate objects  of  all  our  thoughts  in  the  mind,  they 
would  never  have  used  the  word  idea  to  express  them.* 

I  shall  only  add  on  this  article,  that,  although  I  may 
have  occasion  to  use  the  word  idea  in  this  philosophical 
sense  in  explaining  the  opinions  of  others,  I  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  use  it  in  expressing  my  own,  because  I 
believe  ideas,  taken  in  this  sense,  to  be  a  mere  fiction 
of  philosophers.  And  in  the  popular  meaning  of  the 
word  there  is  the  less  occasion  to  use  it,  because  the 
English  words  thovght,  notion,  apprehension,  answer  the 
purpose  as  well  as  the  Greek  word  idea,  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  they  are  less  ambiguous.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  meaning  of  the  word  idea,  which  I  think  most  agree- 
able to  its  use  in  ancient  philosophy,  and  which  I  would 
willingly  adopt,  if  use,  the  arbiter  of  language,  did  per- 
mit.    But  this  will  come  to  be  explained  afterwards, 

I  have  premised  these  observations  on  the  meaning 
of  certain  words  that  frequently  occur  in  treating  of 
this  subject,  for  two  reasons;  _^rrf,  that  I  maybe  the 

*  As  we  proceed,  wc  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  limiletj 
meaning  attached  by  Beid  to  the  term  idea,  viz.  something  in  or  ptosent  to 
the  mind,  but  not  a  mere  modification  of  the  mind ;  and  also  his  error  in 
supposing  that  all  the  philosophers  who  ocroplcd  the  theory  of  ideas  ae 
cepled  it  nnilcr  tiiii  cniile  form.  —  Ko. 
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better  understood  when  I  use  them ;  and  secondly,  that 
those  who  would  malce  any  progress  in  thia  branch  of 
science  may  accustom  themselves  to  attend  very  caie- 
fally  to  the  meaning  of.  words  that  are  used  in  it..  They 
may  be  assured  of  this,  that  tlie  ambiguiti/  of  wcrds, 
and  the  vague  and  improper  application  of  them,  have 
thrown  more  darkness  upon  this  subject  than  the  sub- 
tiity  and  intricacy  of  things. 

When  we  use  common  words,  we  ought  to  use  them 
in  the  sense -in  which  they  are  most  conmipnly  used  by 
the  best  and  purest  writers  in  the  language ;  and  when 
we  have  occasion  to  enlarge  or  restrict  the  meaning  of 
a  common  word,  or  to  give  it  more  precision  than  it 
has  in  common  language,  the  reader  ought  to  have 
warning  of  this,  otherwise  we  shall  impose  upon  our- 
selves and  upon  him. 

Other  words  that  need  explication  shall  be  explained 
as  they  occur.* 


CHAPTER    II. 

OF   HYPOTHESES. 

I.  Proiiettess  of  Philosophers  to  build  on  Si/potkeses.] 
Every  branch  of  human  knowledge  has  its  proper  prin- 
ciples, its  proper  foundation, and  method  of  reasoning; 
and  if  we  endeavour  to  build  it  upon  any  other  foun- 
dation, it  will  never  stand  firm  and  stable.  Thus  the 
historian  builds  upon  testimony,  and  rarely  indulges 
conjecture.  The  antiquarian  raises  conjecture  with 
testimony ;  and  the  former  often  makes  the  larger  in- 
gredient.  The  mathematician  pays  not  the  least  regard 


it  maimal  for  the  expUcntion  of  ledinical  terms  in  psy- 
chology wo  can  recommend  Isaita  Taylor's  Elements  of  'Thour/lu ;  or.  Coo- 
die  Msdaitatioiis  {alphabelicaUu  arraitoed)  vf  tJie  Prindpal  Terms  frnpis/ed 
in  tie  Sevfrol  Broiicltca  of  Intaleclual  PMosophy.  Still  better  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  Dictionmare  Sea  Sciences  Philosopldqiiss,  now  in  conrso  of  publi- 
cation.—  Eb. 
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either  to  testimony  or  eonjectufo,  but  deduces  every 
tiling,  by  demonstrative  reasoning,  IVom  liis  delimtions 
and  axioms.  Indeed,  whatever  ia  bailt  upon  conjec- 
ture is  improperly  called  science ;  for  conjecture  may 
beget  opinion,  but  cannot  produce  Imowiedge.  Natu- 
ral philosophy  must  be  built  upon  the  phenomena  of 
ihe  material  system,  discovered  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment. 

When  men  first  began  to  philosophize,  that  is,  to 
carry  their  thoughts  beyond  the  objeete  of  seiiBe,  and  to 
inquu:B  into  the  causes  of  things,  and  the  secret  opera- 
tions of  nature,  it  was  very  natural  for  them  to  indulge 
conjecture ;  nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that,  in  many 
agp.s,  they  should  discover  the  proper  and  scientific  way 
of  proceeding  in  philosophical  disquisitions.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  the  most  ancient  systems  in  every 
branch  of  philosophy  were  nothing  but  the  conjectures 
of  men  famous  for  their  wisdom,  whose  fame  gave 
authority  to  their  opinions.  Thus,  in  early  ages,  wise 
men  conjectured  that  this  earth  is  a  vast  plain,  sur- 
rounded on  all  hands  by  a  boundless  ocean;  that  from 
this  ocean  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  emerge  at  their 
rising,  and  plunge  into  it  again  at  their  setting. 

With  regard  to  the  mind,  men  in  their  rudest  state 
are  apt  to  conjecture,  that  the  principle  of  life  in  a  man 
is  his  breath ;  because  the  most  obvious  distinction  be- 
tween a  living  and  a  dead  man  is,  that  the  one  breathes 
and  the  other  does  not.  To  this  it  is  owing,  that,  in 
ancient  languages,  the  word  which  denotes  the  soul  is 
that  which  properly  signifies  breath  or  air. 

As  men  advance  in  knowledge,  their  first  conjectures 
appear  siily  and  childish,  and  give  place  to  others  which 
tally  better  with  later  observations  and  discoveries. 
Thus,  one  system  of  philosophy  succeeds  another,  with- 
out any.  claim  to  superior  merit  but  this,  that  it  is  a 
more  ingenious  system  of  conjectnres,  and  accounts 
better  for  common  appearances. 

To  onait  many  ancient  systems  of  this  feind,  Des- 
cartes, about  the  middle  of  the  last  centmy,  dissatisfied 
with  the  •materia  prima,  the  substaniial  forms,  and  the 
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occult  qualities  of  the  Peripatetics,  conjectured  boldly, 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  of  onr  system  are  carried 
round  by  a  vortex  or  whirlpool  of  subtile  matter,  just 
aa  straws  and  chatF  are  carried  round  in  a  tub  of  water. 
He  conjectured  that  the  soul  is  seated  in  a  small  gland 
in  the  brain,  called  the  pineal  gland;  that  there,  as  in 
her  chamber  of  presence,  she  receives  intelligence  of 
every  thing  that  affects  the  senses,  by  means  of  a  subtile 
fluid  contained  in  the  nerves,  called  the  animal  spirits; 
and  that  she  despatches  these  animal  -spirits,  aa  her 
messengers,  to  put  in  motion  the  several  muscJes  of  the 
body,  as  there  is  occasion.*  By  such  conjectures  as 
these,  Descartes  could  account  lor  every  phenomenon 
in  nature  in  such  a  plausible  manner  as  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  a  great  part  of  the  learned  world  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

Such  conjectures  in  philosophical  matters  have  com- 
monly got  the  name  of  hypoOieses  or  theories.^  And 
the  invention  of  an  hypothesis,  founded  on  some  slight 
probabilities,  which  accounts  for  many  appearances  of 
nature,  has  been  considered  as  the  highest  attainment 
of  a  philosopher.  If  the  hypothesis  hangs  well  to- 
gether, is  cmbeDished  by  a  lively  imagination,  and 
serves  to  account  for  common  appearances,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  having  ail  the  qualities  that  should 
recommend  it  to  our  belief,  and  all  that  ought  to  be 
required  in  a  pliilosophical  system. 

There  is  such  proneness  in  men  of  genius  to  invent 

*  It  is  nol^  hoivever,  to  bo  snpposcd  ^at  Descartes  allowed  the  eonl  to 
Ije  Beittcd  by  locnl  presence  in  any  part  of  tho  bod  j ;  foe  the  BmcJleat  point 
of  body  13  still  extended,  and  laiod  is  obsolnteW  simple  and  iocapalile  of 
oecupying  place.  The  pined  glaad,  in  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  is  only 
annlo^cally  callet!  the  seat  of  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  lliis  is  viewed  as  tlie 
contrS  point  of  the  corporeal  organism ;  lint  wliile  dirongh  this  point  the 
mind  and  body  are  mnlnally  eonnectecl,  that  connection  is  not  one  of  a 
mere  physical  dependence,  aa  they  do  not  operate  on  each  other  by  direct 
and  natoral  causation.  —  H, 

t  Eeid  uses  the  terms  tkeor;/,  hjpothesis,  and  amjedtire  as  convertible,  and 
always  in  an  nnfavorable  aeceptMion.  Herein  thore  is  a  double  inaccu 
racy.    But  of  this  again.  — H. 

Almost  every  theory,  e.  g.  that  of  gravitation,  or  the  Copcmican  sj^tem, 
was  un.hypotheEis  in  the  bceinmi^,  bat  after  being  verified  by  tacts  it 
ceased  lo  ijc  un  hi/poibesis.~  Bo. 
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'ii/pothes'cs,  and  in  others  to  acquiesce  in  Ikein  aa  the 
utmost  which  the  human  faculties  can  attain  in  philoso- 
phy, that  it  is  of  the  last  consequence  to  the  progress 
of  real  knowledge,  that  men  should  have  a  clear  and 
distinct  understanding  of  the  nature  of  hypotheses  in 
philosophy,  and  of  the  regard  that  is  due  to  them. 

II.  A  prion  Improbability  of  such  Sj/potheses.]  Al- 
though some  conjectures  may  have  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  probability,  yet  it  is  evidently  in  the  nature  of 
conjecture  to  be  uncertain.  In  every  case,  the  assent 
ought  to  be  proportioned  ix>  the  evidence;  for  to  believe 
firmly-what  has  but  a  small  degree  of  probability  is  a 
manifest  abuse  of  our  understanding.  Now,  though 
we  may,  in  many  cases,  form  very  probable  conjectures 
concerrnng  the  works  of  men,  every  conjecture  we  can 
form  with  regard  to  the  works  oi  God  has  as  little 
probability  as  the  conjectures  of  a  child  with  regard  to 
the  works  of  a  man.  The  wisdom  of  God  exceeds 
that  of  the  wisest  m'an,  more  than  that  of  the  Wisest 
man  exceeds  the  wisdom  of  a  child.  If  a  child  were 
to  conjecture  how  an  army  is  to  be  formed  in  the  day 
of  battle,  how  a  city  is  to  be  fortified,  or  a  state  gov- 
erned, what  chance  has  he  to  guess  right?  As  little 
chance  has  the  wisest  man,  when  he  pretends  to  con- 
jecture how  the  planets  move  in  theii  courses,  how  the 
sea  ebbs  and  flows,  and  how  our  minds  act  upon  our 
bodies. 

If  a  thousand  of  the  greatest  wits  that  ever  the  world 
produced  were,  without  any  previous  knowledge  in 
anatomy,  to  sit  down  and  contrive  how,  arid  by  what 
internal  organs,  the  various  functions  of  the  human 
body  are  carried  on,  —  how  the  blood  is  made  to  circu- 
late, and  the  limbs  to  move, — they  would  not  in  a 
thousand  years  hit  upon  any  thing  like  the  truth.*     Of 

*  "  Nolhing  can  bo  jnalor  tlian  lh!s  remavk ;  but  docs  it  nnthonzo  tlie 
conclnsion,  tlint,  to  aa  experienced  and  ililfid  anatotnist,  coiijectiuea  (bunded 
on  analogy  nnd  the  consideration  of  uses  are  of  no  avail  aa  media  of  dis- 
covery ?  The  logical  inference,  indeed,  from  Dp.  Eeld's  own  statomout  ia, 
not  ugainst  anatomieul  conjocturcE  iu  funeral,  but  against  the  anatomical. 
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all  the  discoveries  tJiat  have  been  made  eoiieerning  the 
inward  structure  of  the  human  body,  never  one  was 
made  by  conjecture.  Accurate  observations  of  anato- 
mists have  brought  to  light  innumerable  artifices  of 
nature  in  the  contrivance  of  this  machine  of  the  human 
body,  which  we  cannot  but  admire  as  exceUentiy 
adapted  to  their  several  purposes.  But  the  most  sa- 
gacious physiologist  never  dreamed  of  them  till  they 
were  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  innumerable 
conjectures,  formed  in  different  ages,  with  regard  to 
the  structure  of  the  body,  have  been  confuted  by  ob- 
servation,  and  none  ever  confirmed.  "What  we  have 
said  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  human  body  may 
be  said,  with  justice,  of  every  other  part  of  the  works 
of  Grod,  wherein  any  real  discovery  has  been  made. 
Such  discoveries  have  always  been  made  by  patient 
observation,  by  accurate  experiments,  or  by  conclusions 
drawn  by  strict  reasoning  from  observations  and  ex- 
periments ;  and  such  discoveries  have  always  tended  to 
refute,  and  not  to  confirm,  the  theories  and  hypotheses 
which  ingenious  men  had  invented. 

As  this  is  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy in  all  past  ages,  it  ought  to  have  taught  men, 
long  ago,  to  treat  with  just  contempt  hypotheses  in 
every  branch  of  philosophy,  and  to  despair  of  ever  ad- 
vancing real  knowledge  in  that  way.  The  Indian  phi-, 
losopher,  being  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  earth  was 
supported,  invented  the  hypothesis  of  a  huge  elephant; 
and  this  elephant  he  supposed  to  stand  upon  the  back 
of  a  huge  tortoise.  This  hypothesis,  however  ridiculous 
it  appears  to  us,  might  seem  very  reasonable  to  other 
Indians,  who  knew  no  more  than  the  inventor  of  it; 
and  the  same  will  be  the  fate  of  all  hypotheses  invent- 
ed by  men  to  account  for  the  w^orks  of  God:  they  may 
have  a  decent  and  plausible  appearance  to  those  who 
are  not  more  knowing  than  the  inventor;  but  when 


conjechirca  of  Ihosc  who  nra  ignorant  of  ftnntomy."  —  Stewarf?s  Elements 
I'oi'tll.  Chap.  IX.  5  2.  Hiirvoy'a  Iheoiy  of  the  eu'culation  of  Ihe  blooi 
begun  in  a  conjecture  founded  on  the  doctiine  of  final  causes.  ~Ep. 
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roGii  come  to  be  more  enlightened,  they  will  always 
appear  ridiculous  and  childish. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  hypotheses 
that  have  been  revered  by  the  most  enlightened  part  of 
mankind  for  hundreds  of  years ;  and  it  will  always  be 
the  case  to  the  end  of  the  world.  For  until  the  wis- 
dom of  men  bear  some  proportion  to  the  wisdom  of 
God,  their  attempts  to  find  out  the  structure  of  his 
works  by  the  force  of  their  wit  and  genius  will  be  vain. 

The  world  has  been  so  long  befooled  by  hypotheses 
in  all  parts  of  philosophy,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  every  man,  who  would  make  any  progress 
in  real  knowledge,  to  treat  them  with  just  contempt, 
as  the  reveries  of  vain  and  fanciful  men,  whose  pride 
makes  them  conceive  themselves  able  to  unfold  the 
mysteries  of  nature  by  the  force  of  their  genius.  A 
learned  man,  in  an  epistle  to  Descartes,  has  the  follow- 
ing observation,  which  very  much  deserved  the  atten- 
tion of  that  philosopher,  and  of  all  that  come  after  him: 
—  "When  men,  sitting  in  their  closet,  and  consulting 
only  their  books,  attempt  disquisitions  into  nature, 
they  may,  indeed,  tell  how  they  would  have  made  the 
world,  if  God  had  given  them  that  in  commission; 
that  is,  they  may  describe  chimeras  which  correspond 
with  the  imbecility  of  their  own  minds,  no  less  than 
the  admirable  beauty  of  the  universe  corresponds  with 
the  infinite  perfection  of  its  Creator ;  but  without  an 
under-standing  truly  divine,  they  can  never  fonn  such 
an  idea  to  themselves  as  the  Deity  had  in  creating 
things." 

III.  The  only  Legitimate  Rules  of  Philosophizing.} 
Let  us,  therefore,  lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  our  inquiries  into  the  structure  of  the  mind 
and  its  operations,  that  no  regard  is  due  to  the  conjec- 
tures or  hypotheses  of  philosophers,  however  ancient, 
however  generally  received.  Let  us  accustom  our- 
selves to  try  every  opinion  by  the  touchstone  of  fact 
and  experience.  What  can  fairly  be  deduced  from 
lacte  duly  observed,  or  sufficiently  attested,  is  genuine 
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and  pure;  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  no  fiction  of  hu- 
man imagination. 

The  first  rnle  of  philosopliining  laid  down  by  tha 
great  Newton  is  this: —  Causas  reruvi  naturalium,  non 
ply/res  admitli  debere,  qimm  qiMs  et  vera  sint,  el  earum 
plusnovienis  explicandis  suffidant,  — "  No  more  causes, 
nor  any  other  causes  of  natural  effects,  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted, but  such  as  are  both  true,  and  are  sufficient  for 
explaining  their  appearances."  This  is  a  golden  rule; 
it  is  the  true  and  proper  test,  by  which  what  is  sound 
and  solid  in  philosophy  may  be  distinguished  from 
what  is  hollow  and  vain." 

If  a  philosopher,  therefore,  pretend  to  show  us  the 
cause  of  any  natural  effect,  whether  relating  to'  matter 
or  to  mind,  let  xls  first  consider  whether  there  be  su£i- 
dent  evidence  that  the  cause  he  assigns  does  really  exist. 
Ifthere.be  not,  reject  it  with  disdain,  as  a  fiction  which 
ought  to  have  no  place  in  genuine  philosophy.  K  the 
cause  assigned  really  exist,  consider  in  the  next  place 
whether  the  effect  it  is  brought  to  explain  necessarily 
follows  from  it.  Unless  it  have  these  two  conditions, 
it  is  good  for  nothing. 

"When  Newton  had  shown  the  admirable  effects  of 
gravitation  in  our  planetary  system,  he  must  have  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  know  its  cause.  He  could  have  in- 
vented a  hypothesis  for  this  purpose,  as  many  had 
done  before  him.  But  his  philosophy  was  of  another 
complexion.  Let  us  hear  what  he  says:  —  Rationem 
harwm  gravitatis  proprietatum  ex  phtenomenis  non  potui 
deducere,  et  hypoUieses  non  fingo.  Quicquid  enim  ex 
phmnomenis  non  deducUur,  hypothesis  vocanda  est.  Et 
hypotlieses,  seu  metaphysics,  seu  physicw,  seu  qualitatum 
occiUtarium,  seu  medtcmicte,  in  philosophia  expeHmentcdi 
locum  non  habent.f 

■*  .For  this  rale  wo  aro  not  indebted  to  Newton.  It  is  only  tlia  old  lam 
o/"  jursinumy,  and  that  ambiguously  expressed.  I'or  in  t]ieir  plain  mean- 
ing, the  words  et  vera  sint  are  redundant ;  or  what  foiloivs  is  redonlant^ 
and  thfl  whole  rule  o,  biuren  tfuism. —  H.  [CompiuTj  WliewoH,  Fh3Bsopha 
of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Book  XII.  Chap.  XHI.  — Ed.] 

t  "I  have  not  been  able  to  dednco  from  phonomena  the  cause  of  these 
properties  of  gravity,  and  I  iln  not  Ji-aiim  hyjvilliesea.     For  whatevor  is  not 
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CHAPTER    III. 

OF   ANALOGY. 


I.  Nature  and  Uses  of  Analogical  Reasoni^.]  It  is 
natural  to  men  to  judge  of  things  less  known  by  some 
similitude  they  observe,  or  think  they  observe,  between 


0  place  in  experimental  philosophy." 
On  the  use  of  hypotheses,  with  its  just  limitaliona,  compare  Stewart, 
Ekmenls,  Part-II,  Chap.  IS.  i  2 ;  Herschel,  Prdiminaru  Discourse,  Part  H. 
Ciiap.  Vn.;  Mm,  Sgslem  of  Lylc,  Book  JIl.  Cbsp.Xm..  ii  i -7.  The 
latter  observes :  —  "  Wlion  Hewton  paid,  Hvpatkeeei  non  ^ngo,  he  did  not 
mean,  (hat  he  deprived  himself  of  flie  facilities  of  investigatjon  affijrded  by 
n.s.'iitining,  in  the  Hi'st  instance,  ^vliat  he  hoped  ultimately  to  be  able  to 
prOYO.  Without  such  assumptions,  scienM  could  nevev  have  attMned  it« 
present  state :  they  are  neccasnry  atepg  in  the  progress  to  eometbing  mora 
certain^  wid  nearly  every  thing  which  is  now  thcoiy  waa  once  hypothesis. 
Even  in  purely  experimental  science,  some  inducement  is  necessary  for 
trying  one  experiment  rather  than  another;  and  although  it  is  abstractedly 
possible  fliac  all  the  experiments  which  have  been  tried  might  have  been 
produced  by  the  mere  desire  to  ascertain  what  woufd  happen  in  certain 
circuraatances,  without  any  previous  conjecture  as  to  the  result,  yet,  in 
point  of  fact,  those  unobvious,  delicate,  and  often  cumbrous  and  teclioufl 
processes  of  experimenij  which  have  thrown  most  ligiit  upon  tjie  general 
constitution  of  nature,  would  hardly  ever  have  been  undcnaken  T)y  (he 
persons  or  at  the  time  they  were,  imless  it  hnd  seemed  to  depend  on  thom 
MihetJier  some  general  doctrine  or  theory  which  had  been  suggested,  but 
not  yet  proved,  should  be  admitted  or  not.  If  this  be  true  even  of  merely 
experimental  inquiry,  the  conversion  of  experimental  into  inductive  truths 
could  Etili  less  have  been  effected  without  large  temporary  assistance  from 
liypothesea.  The  process  of  tracing  regularity  in  any  complicated,  and  at 
hrst  sight  confiiscd,  set  of  appearances,  is  necessarily  lentative;  we  bcg^n 
by  making  any  supposition,  even  a  false  one,  to  sea  what  consequences 
will  follow  from  it ;  and  by  observing  how  these  differ  from  the  real  phe- 
nomena, we  learn  what  corrections  to  make  in  our  supposition,  tet  any 
one  watch  the  manner  in  wbicli  he  himself  unravels  any  complicated  mass 
of  evidence  j  let  him  observe  how,  for  instance,  he  cKcits  the  true  history 
of  any  occurrence  from  the  involved  statements  of  one  or  of  many  wit- 
nesses. He  will  find,  that  he  does  not  take  all  the  items  of  evidence  into 
liis  mind  at  once,  and  auempt  to  weave  them  together;  the  human  facul- 
ties are  not  equal  to  such  an  undertaking :  he  extemporizes,  IVom  a  few  of 
the  particnlars,  a  first  rude  theory  of  the  mode  in  which  the  facts  took 
place,  and  then  looks  at  the  otiier  statements,  one  by  one,  to  try  whether 
thcf  can  bo  reconciled  with  that  provisional  theory,  or  what  corrections  or 
ad<litions  it  requires  to  make  it  squiire  with  them.  In  this  way,  which,  as 
M.  Comic  remarks,  has  some  resemblance  to  tho  mctliods  of  approximo- 
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them  and  things  more  familiar  or  better  known.  In 
many  cases,  we  have  no  bette.r  way  of  judging.  And 
where  the  things  compared  have  really  a  great  simili- 
tude in  their  nature,  when  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
they  are  subject  to, the  same  laws,  there  raay  be  a  con- 
siderable degi-ee  of  probability  in  conclusions  drawn 
from  analogy. 

Thus,  we  may  observe  a  very  great  similitude  be- 
tween this  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  other  plan- 
ets, Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  "Venus,  and  Mercury.  They 
all  revolve  round  the  suij,  as  the  eaii.h  does,  although  at 
different  distances,  and  in  different  periods.  They  bor- 
row all  their  light  from  the  sun,  as  the  earth  does. 
Several  of  them  are  known  to  revolve  round  their  axes 
like  the  eai1:h,  and,  by  that  means,  must  have  a  like 
succession  of  day  and  night.  Some  of  them  have 
moons,  that  serve  to  give  them  light  in  the  absence  of 
the  sun,  as  out  moon  does  to  us.  They  are  all,  in 
their  motions,  subject  to  the  same  law  of  gravitation 
as  the  earth  is.  From  all  this  similitude,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  think,  that  those  planets  may,  like  our 

tion  of  inatlicmntiKiiMis,  ivo  arrive,  by  moans  of  hjpoiheaca,  at  conclusions 


tiea,waa,  on  tho  part  of  ita  original  author,  a  strictly  legitimate  example  of 
a  scicntifio  hypothesis ;  and  wo  onglit  not,  therefoi-e,  to  lilnme  him  for  the 
extremely  dight  grounds  on  whidi  he  ofian  prooeedefl,  in  an  operation 
whidi  conld  only  be  tentatira,  thongh  We  may  regret  that  materials  barely 
snfflclent  f&r  a  first  rude  hypothesis  shonM  have  been  hasdiy  worked  np 
by  his  Bitccessors  into  the  vain  seniblance  of  a  science.  Whatever  there  may 
ho  of  reftlity  in  the  oonneetiijn  between  the  scale  of  menta^endowmonts 
and  the  toiioub  degrees  of  complication  in  tho  cerohrai  system  <atid  that 
there  is  some  such  connection,  compaiHtiTO  anatomy  seems  stj'ongly  to  in- 
dicate), it  was  in  no  other  way  so  likely  to  be  brought  to  light  as  by  fmin- 
Itigi  in  the  first  instance,  an  hypothesis  similar  to  tJiat  of  Gnll.  But  the 
vorificaiion  of  any  such  hypothesis  is  attended,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
tliB  phenomena,  with  difflonlties  which  phrenologists  have  not  hitherto 
shown  themselves  even  competent  to  appredate,  much  less  to  orercomo.'' 
That  Dr,  Eeid  has  pushed  his  ohjeelions  too  far  roust  bs  admitted. 
Still,  tlie  very  example  which  Mr.  Mill  has  given  of  a  legitimate  hypothe- 
sis admonishes  us  with  how  much  danger  to  science  the  resort  is  attended, 
anil  strongtliens  onr  conviction  that  tho  spirit  which  dictated  those  olijee- 
tions,  and  wliioli  thoy,  in  tnrn,  are  adapted  to  inspire,  cannot  be  too  liighly 
commended.  —  En. 
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earth,  be  the  habitation  of  varioita  orders  of  living  crea- 
tares.  There  is  some  probability  in  this  conclusion 
I'rom  analogy. -.- 

In  medicine,  physicians  must,  ("or  the  most  part,  be 
directed  in  their  presciiptions  by  analogy.  The  con- 
stitution of  one  human  body  is  so  like  to  that  of 
another,  that  it  Is  reasonable  to  thinlc,  that  what  is  the 
cause  of  health  or  sickness  to  one  may  have  the  same 
efiect  upon  another.  And  this  generally  is  found  true, 
though  not  without  some  exceptions. 

In  politics  we  reason,  for  the  most  part,  from  analo- 
gy. The  constitution  of  human  nature  is  so  similar  in 
different  societies  or  commonwealths,  that  the  causes 
of  peace  and  war,  of  tranquillity  and  sedition,  of  riches 
and  poverty,  of  improvement  and  degeneracy,  are  much 
the  same  in  all. 

Analogical  reasoning,  therefore,  is  not  in  all  cases  to 
be  rejected.  It  may  afford  a  greater  or  a  less  degree 
of  probability,  according  as  the  things  compared  are 
more  or  less  similar  in  their  nature.  But  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  that,  as  this  kind  of  reasoning  can  afford 
only  probable  evidence  at  best,  .so,  unless  great  caution 
be  used,  we  are  apt  to  be  led  into  en-or  by  it.  For 
men  are  naturaMy  disposed  to  conceive  a  greater  simili- 
tude in  things  than  there  really  is." 

To  give  an  instance  of  this.  Anatomists,  in  ancient 
ages,  seldom  dissected  human  bodies ;  but  very  often 
the  bodies  of  those  quadrupeds  whose  internal  struc- 
ture was  thought  to  approach  nearest  to  that  of  the 
human  body.  Modern  anatomists  have  discovered 
many  mistakes  the  ancients  were  led  into,  by  their 
conceivijig  a  greater  similitude  between  the  sti'ucture 
of  men  and  .of  some  beasts  than  there  is  in  reality.  By 
tills,  and  many  other  instances  that  might  be  given,  it 
appears  that  conclusions  built  on  analogy  stand  on  a 

*  Berkeley  any b;  —  '-Wo  shoold  proceed  ivaillj' in  Kueh  things,  for  wo 
nre  Hpt  ta  laj  too  gi'Oat  a.  stresii  on  analogies^  and,  to  the  prejndice  of  tnitb, 
imuior  tbnt  oageniesa  of  mind  whei'sb^  it  is  carried  to  estend  its  hnowl- 
eitge  into  general  tlieororas,"  —  Principles  of  Hainan  Knowledge,  Part  I. 
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Blippery  foundation ;  and  that  we  ought  never  to  rest 
upon  evidence  of  this  kind,  when  we  can  have  more 
direct  evidence. 

I  know  no  author  who  has  made  a  more  just  and  a 
more  happy  use  of  this  mode  of  reasoning  than  Bishop 
Butler,  in  his  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Rc' 
vealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature.  In 
that  excellent  work,  the  author  does  not  ground  any  of 
tiie  truths  of  religion  upon  analogy,  as  their  proper 
evidence.  He  only  makes  use  of  analogy  to  answer 
objections  against  them.  When  objections  are  made 
against  the  truths  of  religion,  which  may  be  made  with 
equal  strength  against  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  the 
course  of  nature,  such  objections  can  have  no  weight. 

Analogical  reasoning,  therefore,  may  be  of  excellent 
use,  (1.)  in  answering  objections  against  truths  which 
have  other  evidence.  It  may  likewise  (2.)  give  a  greater 
or  a  leas  degree  of  probability  in  cases  where  we  can 
find  no  other  evidence.  But  all  arguments  drawn  from 
analogy  are  still  the  weaker,  the  greater  disparity  there 
is  between  the  things  compared;  and  therefore  must 
be  weakest  of  all  when  we  compare  body  with  mind, 
because  there  are  no  two  things  in  nature  more  un- 
like. 

11.  Why  a  freguent  Somce  of  Error  in  Mental  Sci- 
ence.] There  is  no  subject  in  which  men  have  always 
been  so  prone  to  form  their  notions  by  analogies  of  this 
kind  as  in  what  relates  to  the  mind.  "We  form  an  early 
acquaintance  with  material  things  by  means  of  our 
senses,  and  are  bred  up  in  a  constant  familiarity  with 
tbem.  Hence  we  are  apt  to  measure  all  things  by 
them,  and  to  ascribe  to  things  most  remote  from  matter 
the  qualities  that  belong  to  material  things.  It  is-for 
this  rcEison,  that  mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  so 
prone  to  conceive  the  mind  itself  to  be  some  subtile  kind 
of  matter;  that  they  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  Am- 
mo/n  figure,  and  human  organs,  not  only  to  artels,  but 
even  to  the  Deity.  Though  we  are  conscious  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds  when  they  are  exerted, 
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and  are  capable  of  attending  to  them  so  as  to  form  a 
distinct  notion  of  them,  this  is  so  difficult  a  work  to 
men  whose  attention  is  constantly  solicited  by  externai 
objects,  that  we  give  them  names  from  thing's  that  are 
familiar,  and  which  are  conceived  to  have  some  simili- 
tude to  them ;  and  the  notions  we  form  of  them  are  no 
less  analogical  than  the  names  we  give  them.  Almost 
all  the  words  by  which  we  express  the  operations  of 
the  mind  are  borrowed  from  material  objects.  To  un- 
derstand, to  conceive,  to  imagine,  to  comprehend,  to  de- 
liberate, to  infer,  and  many  others,  are  words  of  this 
Jcind;  so  that  the  very  language  of  mankind,  with 
i-egai'd  to  the  operations  of  onr  minds,  is  analogical. 
Because  bodies  are  affected  only  by  contact  and  pres- 
sure, vje  are  apt  to  conceive  that  what  is  an  immediate 
object  of  thought,  and  affects  the  mind,  must  be  in  con- 
tact vHtJt  it,  and  make  some  impression  upon  it.  When 
wo  imagine  any  thing,  the  very  word  leads  us  to  think 
that  there  must  be  some  image  in  the  mind  of  the  thing 
conceived.  It  is  evident  that  these  notions  are  drawn 
from  some  similitude  conceived  between  body  and 
mind,  and  between  the  properties  of  body  and  the  oper- 
ations of  mind. 

To  illKstrate  more  fully  that  analogical  reasoning 
from  a  supposed  similitude  of  mind  to  body,  which  I 
conceive  to  be  the  most  fruitful  source  of  errors  with 
regard  to  the  operations  of  our  minds,  I  shall  give  an 
instfince  of  it. 

When  a  man  is  urged  by  contrary  motives,  those  on 
one  hand  inciting  him  to  do  some  action,  those  on  the 
other  to  forbear  it,  he  deliberates  about  it,  and  at  last 
resolves  to  do  it,  or  not  to  do  it.  The  contrary  motives 
are  here  compared  to  the  weights  in  the  opposite  scales 
of  a  balance ;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  any  instance 
that  can  be  named  of  a  more  striking  analogy  between 
body  and  mind.  Hence  the  phrases  of  weighing  motives, 
of  deliberating  upon  actions,  are  common  to  all  lan- 
guages. 

From  this  analogy  some  philosophers  draw  very  im- 
portant conclusions.     They  say,  that,  as  the  balance 
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cannot  incline,  to  one  side  more  than  the  other,  when 
the  opposite  weights  are  equal,  so  a  man  cannot  pos- 
sibly determine  himself,  if  the  motives  on  both  hands 
are  equal ;  and,  as  the  balance  must  necessarily  turn  to 
that  side  which  has  most  weight,  so  the  man  must 
necessarily  be  determined  to  that  hand  where  the  mo- 
tive is  strongest.  And  on  this  foundation,  some  of  the 
schoolmen*  maintained,  that,  if  a  hunm'  ass  were 
placed  between  two  bundles  of  hay  equally  inviting, 
the  beast  must  stand  still  and  starve  to  death,  being 
unable  to  turn  to  either,  because  there  are  equal  mo- 
tives to  both.  This  is  an  instance  of  that  analogical 
reasoning  which  I  conceive  ought  never  to  be  trusted ; 
for  the  analogy  between  a  balance  and  a  man  deliber- 
ating, though  one  of  the  strongest  that  can  be  found 
between  matter  and  mind,  is  too  weak  to  support  any 
argument.  A  piece  of  dead,  inactive  matter,  and  an 
active,  intelligent  being,  are  things  very  unlike ;  and 
because  the  one  would  remain  at  rest  in  a  certain  case, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  other  would  be  inactive  in  a 
case  somewhat  similar.  The  argument  is  no  better 
than  this ;  that,  because  a  dead  animal  moves  only  as 
it  is  pushed,  and,  if  pushed  with  equal  force  in  con- 
trary directions,  must  remain  at  rest,  therefore  the  same 
thing  must  happen  to  a  living  animal;  for  surely  the 
similitude  between  a  dead  animal  and  a  living  is  as 
great  as  that  between  a  balance  and  a  man. 

The  conclusion  I  would  draw  irom  all  that  has  been 
said  on  analogy  is,  that,  in  our  inquiries  concerning  the 

"  This  illustration  is  specially  aasocialcd  with  Joannes  Bnridanns,  a, 
celebrated  nominalist  of  tlie  Iburteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  acutest 
reasonoi-a  on  the  great  question  of  moral  liberty.  Tho  suppoailion  of  the 
ass,  &e,,  is  not,  however,  as  I  have  nscei-toined,  u>  be  found  in  his  milings. 
Perhaps  it  was  orally  advanced  in  disputation  or  in  lecturing-  as  an  ex- 
ample in  illustration  of  his  determinism ;  perhaps  it  was  employed  by  hia 
opponents  as  an  instance  to  reduce  that  docCiine  to  absurdit;.  With  this 
latter  view,  a  similar  refutation  of  the  principles  of  our  modem  feialista 
was  ingeniously  essayed  by  Keid's  friend  and  kinsman,  Dr.  James  Greg- 
ory.—H. 

For  farther  illustrations  of  the  g 
lag,  see  Archbishop  Whately's  Ehe 
Sssleiu  of  Logic,  Book  IIT.  Chap,  J 
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iniiid  and  its  operations,  (1.)  we  ought  never  to  trust  to 
reasonings  drawn  trom  soma  supposed  similitude  ofbod^ 
to  mind;  and  (2.)  tliat  we  ought  to  be  very  much  upon 
our  guard,  that  we  be  not  imposed  upon  by  those  an- 
alogical terms  and  phrases  by  which  the  operations  of 
the  mind  are  expressed  in  all  languages. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


I.  Subsidiary  Sources  of  Knowledge  respecting  the 
Mind.]  Since  we  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  hypothe- 
ses, and  to  be  very  suspicious  of  analogical  res^oning, 
it  may  be  asked.  From  what  source  must  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  mind  and  its  faculties  be  drawn  ? 

I  answer,  the  chief  and  proper  source  of  this  branch 
of  knowledge  is  accurate  reflection  upon  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds.  Of  this  source  we  shall  speak 
more  fully,  after  making  some  remarks  upon  two  others 
that  may  be  subservient  to  it. 

1,  The  first  of  them  is  attention  to  the  structure  of 
language.  The  language  of  mankind  is  expressive  of 
their  thoughts,  and  of  the  various  operations  of  their 
minds.  The  various  operations  of  the  understanding, 
will,  and  passions,  which  are  common  to  manltind,  have 
various  forms  of  speech  corresponding  to  them  in  all 
languages,  which  are  the  signs  of  them,  and  by  which 
they  are  expressed;  and  a  due  attention  to  the  signs 
may,  in  many  cases,  give  considerable  light  to  the 
tilings  signified  by  them. 

There  are  in  all  languages  modes  of  speech  by  which 
men  signify  their  judgment  or  give  their  testimony ; 
by  which  they  accept  or  refuse ;  by  which  they  ask  in- 
formation or  advice;  by  which  they  command,  or 
threaten,  or  supplicate ;  by  which  they  plight  their  faith 
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in  promises  and  contracts.  If  such,  operations  were 
not  common  to  mankind,  we  shonld  not  find  in  all 
languages  forms  of  speech  by  which  they  are  expressed. 
All  languages,  indeed,  have  their  imperfections ;  they 
can  never  be  adequate  to  all  the  varieties  of  human 
thought;  and  therefore  things  may  be  really  distinct  in 
their  nature,  and  capable  of  being  distinguished  by  the 
human  mind,  which  are  not  distinguished  in  common 
language.  'We  can  only  expect,  in  the  structure  of 
languages,  those  distinctions  which  all  mankind  in  the 
common  business  of  life  have  occasion  to  make.  There 
may  be  peculiarities  in  a  particular  language,  of  the 
causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  from  which, 
therefore,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion.  But  whatever 
we  find  common  to  all  languages  must  have  a  common 
cause ;  must  be  owing  to  some  common  notion  or  senti- 
ment of  the  human  ffiiyid. 

2.  Another  source  of  information  on  this  suljject  is 
a  due  attention  to  the  course  of  human  actions  and  opin- 
ions. The  actions  of  men  are  effects ;  their  sentiments, 
their  passions,  and  their'  aifections  are  the  causes  of 
those  effects ;  and  we  may,  in  many  cases,  form  a 
judgment  of  the  cause  from  the  effect.  The  behaviour 
of  parents  towards  their  children  gives  sufficient  evi- 
dence, even  to  those  who  never  had  children,  that  the 
parental  affection  is  common  to  mankind.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  from  the  genera!  conduct  of  men,  what  are  the 
natural  objects  of  their  esteem,  their  admiration,  their 
love,  their  approbation,  their  resentment,  and  of  ail  their 
other  original  dispositions.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  con- 
duct of  men  "in  all  ages,  that  man  is,  by  his  nature,  a 
social  animal;  that  he  delights  to  associate  with  his 
species, — to  converse  and  to  exchange  good  offices 
with  them. 

Not  only  the  actions,  but  even  the  opinions,  of  men 
may  soinetimes  give  light  into  the  frame  of  the  human 
mind.  The  opinions  of  men  may  be  considered  as  the 
effects  of  their  intellectual  powers,  as  their  actions  are 
the  effects  of  their  active  principles.  Even  the  preju- 
dices and  errors  of  mankind,  when  they  are  general, 
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must  have  some  cause  no  less  general,  the  discovery  of 
wliich  will  throw  some  light  upon  the  frame  of  the 
human  understanding. 

I  conceive  this  to  be  the  priflcipal  use  of  the  history 
of  philosophy.  When  we  trace  the  history  of  the  vari- 
ous philosophical  opinions  that  have  sprung  up  among 
thinking  men,  we  are  led  into  a  labyrinth  of  fanciful 
opinions,  conti-a dictions,  and  absurdities,  intermixed 
with  some  truths ;  yet  we  may  sometimes  find  a  clew 
to  lead  us  through  the  several  windings  of  this- laby- 
rinth; we  may  find  that- point  of  view  which  presented 
things  to  the  author  of  the  system  in  the  light  in  which 
they  appeared  to  him.  This  will  often  give  a  consis- 
tency to  things  seemingly  contradictory,  and  some 
degree  of  probability  to  those  that  appeared  most  fan- 
ciful." The  history  of  philosophy,  considered  as  a  map 
of  the  intellectual  operations  of  men  of  genius,  must 
always  be  entertaining,  and  may  sometimes  give  us 
views  of  the  human  understanding  which  conid  not 
easily  be  had  any  other  way. 

II.  Consciousness  and  Reflection^  I  return  to  what 
1  mentioned  as  the  main  sonrce  of  information  on  this 
subject,  —  attentive  reflection  upon  the  operations  of  our 
oivn  minds. 

All  the  notions  we  have  of  mind  and  of  its  opera- 
tions are,  by  Mr.  Locke,  called  ideas  of  reflection.'^  A 
man  may  have  as  distinct  notions  of  remembrance,  of 
judgment,  of  i.viU,  of  desire,  as  he  has  of  any  object 
whatever.  Such  notions,  as  Mr.  Loclce  justly  observes, 
are  got  by  the  power  of  reflection.  But  what  is  this 
power  of  reflection  ?  It  is,  says  the  same  author,  "  that 
power  by  which  the  mind  turns  its  view  inward,  and 
observes  its  own  actions  and  operations."  He  observes 
elsewhere,  that  the  understanding,  like  the  eye,  whilst 
it  makes  us  sec  and  perceive  all  other  things,  talies  no 

'3  ItossHct,  "  is  ft  trntli  iiliuacd,"  —  H. 
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notice  of  itself;*  and  that  it  requires  art  and  pains  to 
set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own  object. 

This  reflection  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  con~ 
sciousness,  with  which  it.  is  too  often  confounded,  even 
by  Mr.  Loclie.  From  infancy,  till  we  come  to  the 
years  of  understanding,  we  are  employed  solely  about 
external  objects;  and,  although  the  mind  is  conscious 
of  its  operations,  it  does  not  attend  to  them ;  its  atten- 
tion is  turned  solely  to  the  external  objects  about  which 
those  operations  are  employed.  Tlius,  when  a  man  is 
angry,  he  is  conscious  of  his  passion ;  but  his  atten- 
tion is  turned  to  the  person  who  offended  him,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  offence,  while  the  passion  of  anger 
is  not  in  the  least  the  object  of  his  attention. 

I  conceive  this  is  sufficient  to  show  the  difference 
between  consciousness  of  the  operations  of  our  minds, 
and  reflection  upon  them ;  and  to  show  that  we  may 
have  the  former  without  any  degree  of  the  latter.  The 
difference  between  consciousness  and  reflection  is  like  to 
the  difference  between  a  superficial  view  of  Ein  object 
which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  while  we  are  engaged 
about  something  else,  and  that  attentive  examination 
which  we  give  to  an  object  when  we  are  wholly  em- 
ployed in  surveying  it.  Attention  is  a  voluntary  -act ; 
it  requires  an  active  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue 
it,  and  it  may  be  continued  as  long  as  we  wiU ;  but 
consciousness  re  irwohtniari/  and  of  no  continuance, 
diamgii^  wH/t  evert/  iJwvght. 

The  power  of  reflection  upon  the  operations  of  their 
own  minds  does  not  appear  at  all  in  children.  Men 
must  be  come  to  some  ripeness  of  understanding  be- 
fore they  are  capable  of  it.  Of  all  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  it  seems  to  be  the  last  that  unfolds  it- 
self. Most  men  seem  Incapable  of  acquiring  it  in  any 
considerable  degree.  Lilie  all  our  otJier  powers,  it 
is  greatly  improved  by  exercise ;  and,  until  a  man 
has  got  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  operations  of  his 

'  Afrer  Cirero  :  ^  "  At  nt  ocuius,  sic  aniiiiiis  se  nou  videns  .iHa  ecniit." 
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own  mind,  he  can  never  have  clear  and  distinct  riotions 
of  t!iem,  nor  form  any  steady  judgment  concerning 
tliem.  His  opinions  must  be  boiTowed  from  others, 
his  notions  confused  and  indistinct,  and  he  may  easily 
be  led  to  swallow  very  gross  absurdities.  To  acquire 
this  habit  is  a  work  of  time  and  labor,  eveh  in  those 
who  begin  it  early,  and  whose  natural  talents  are  tol- 
erably fitted  for  it ;  but  the  difficulty  w^ill  be  daily  di- 
minishing, and  the  advantage  of  it  is  great.  They  will 
thereby  be  enabled  to  think  with  precision  and  accu- 
racy on  every  subject,  especially  on  those  subjects  that 
are  more  abstract  They  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
themselves  in  many  important  points,  wherein  others 
must  blindly  follow  a  leader.* 

'  ConaeionsncEs  is  not  ft  spaciiil  facility  coSrdiniito  wilh  perception  and 
memory,  but  B,  general  condition  of  mind  con^idereil  as  self-knoiring,  by 
wliLCli  all  tlie  mental  facoliies  are  made  arailablo.  Through  consdonsnosa 
the  mind  not  only  linows  ileclf  and  tlie  changes  it  niide^o(»,  bnt  niso 
wliatever  it  knone  iiy  means  of  any  of  its  spedal  fiiculties.  We  arc  con- 
sciOHS  of  remembering  as  we  do  ;  we  ore  conafions  of  pereeivin);  as  wo  do  ; 
we  are  consdous  of  feeling  as  we  do.  Accordingly,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilion 
iiitimatea  dsewliero,  the  various  f^nltics  maybe  rcgl^ed  as  speciiil  modiO- 
cntions  of  consciousness.  If  consciousness  fails,  all  the  special  faculties  fnil. 
Very  frequently,  however,  the  tovni  ia  used  in  a,  restrictoA  sense,  sonifying 
the  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  itself  and  its  operations  and  afKctions  ; 
oi'  iatemal  ebacrvalioa  iu  contrBdietiucdon  to  exKmal  obs^vallon,  ite  acta 
being  called  by  same,  not  perceptions,  hut  apperi.'epiioiii.  So  understood, 
coiisdousneae  is  tha  witness  and  authority  of  all  proper  psycholo^col  facts. 

Thus  Joa&oy :  —  "  "What  is  consciousneBs  ?  It  is  the  illeiing  which  ihe 
intelligent  principle  liaa  of  itself  This  pnncipio  lias  the  feeling  of  itself, 
and  hence  lie  consciousness  of  all  the  chanKCS,  all  tha  moufioa''  — 


it  nudcrgoes  The  only  plicnomeno,  tlicn,  of  which  it  can  have  tbc 
consciousness  iii  iIiom  »li[(.ri  an  pioducBil  v-tthin  itself.  Those  whiili 
niepiorludidfr        '  I       n  lut  it  cannot/et^  thom.    It  con,  then, 

lim  the  (on'-i  L  II    hecanse  it  is  itself  ivhicli  eqjoys  or 

sullu       01   III     I  iiiinaaoDS,  beenose  it  is  itself  whieii 

thiiiki  iriil  'li  t  '         no  conseioosncaa  of  mnsoolar  con- 

Incli  II    il  il  I    ii  "  of  the  blood,  because  it  is  the  mu;- 

il  11  u  II  nhi  h  digestn,  tlie  hlood  which  t-ii-ciilMti'K, 

flu  1  '  I  mncna  then,  are  precisely  in  tlic  same  ic'nlioti 

tn  I  I  \ternal  nature,  they  ai'c  produced  liiy:"d  il. 

lu  1 II         I  I  [|  ncss  of  them     Snoh  is  tlie  tiiie  ro-i^nn  i.f  i\\c, 

ini  1,  i'   ii        I  il  iu-.nee8  to  BOiieaiunltitudBOf  phcnomcnimliich 

tiki,  pHc  til  'lie  hoJij,  but  v  hieh  on  that  account,  are  none  the  less  exte- 
rior to  the  intelligent  pnnciple,  to  the  real  tntleg^.  On  the  otlicr  hand, 
the  phenomena  of  consciouancss  being  only  the  inward  modifications  of 
the  mtollijjent  principle  that  alone  can  pefccive  them,  because  it  is  that 
iiloiic  wliieli  evjuneniLS  them,  and  lii  (nuse,  m  order  to  perceive  them,  it 
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CHAPTER     V. 

DIVISION    OF    THE    POWERS    OF    THE    MIND. 

I.  Division  of  the  Menial  Powers  into  Understanding- 
and  Will.]  The  powers  of  the  mind  are  so  many,  so 
various,  and  so  connected  and  consplicated  in  most  of 
its  operations,  that  there  never  has  been  any  division  of 
them  proposed  which  is  not  liable  to  considerable  ob- 
jection. We  shall  therefore  take  that  general  divis- 
ion which  is  the  most  isomraon,  into  the  powers  of 
understanding-  and  those  of  will.  Under  the  will  we 
comprehend  our  active  powers,  and  all  tliat  leSid  to 
action,  or  influence  the  mind  to  act,  such  as  appetites, 
passions,  afiections.  The  understanding  comprehends 
our  contemplative  powers;  by  which  we  perceive  ob- 
jects; by  which  we  conceive  or  remember  them;  by 
which  we  analyze  or  compound  them ;  and  by  which 
we  judge  and  reason  concerning  them. 

is  necessary  to  feci  them.  F6c  this  reason,  t!ie  phcnomeTia  of  conseions- 
ness  necessarily  escape  nil  external  observation."  —  Eiplej's  Philosophicol 
Mitrsdlames,  Yol.  II.  p.  15. 

To  the  same  oiRot  Coasin ;  —  "  Bnt  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  is 
psjchology,  possible  1  "Without  doubt  it  is;  for  it  is  an  nndeniable  fact, 
that  nothing  passes  within  us  which  wo  do  not  1010*,  of  which  tte  have 
not  a  couscioosness.  ConseionsnesB  is  a  witness  wliieh  gives  us  informa- 
tion of  every  tiling  whici  lakes  place  in  the  interior  of  onr  minda.  It  is 
not  ijie  pdndple  of  nny  of  ooi'  lenities,  but  is  a.  light  to  them  all.  It  is 
not  because  we  have  the  consciousness  of  it,  tiiat  any  thing  goes  on  within 
113 ;  but  that  which  goes  on  within  us  would  be  to  us  as  though  it  did  not 
take  place,  if  it  were  not  attested  by  conseiousnesa.  It  is  not  by  conseiona- 
iiess  that  we  fee!,  or  will,  or  think  ;  bat  it  ia  by  it  tliat  we  know  that  we  do 

all  this Consciousness  is  indeed  more  or  less  distinct,  moire  or  less 

vivid,  bat  it  is  in  all  men.  No  ono  is  unknoivn  to  himself,  although  veiy 
few  know  themselves  pei^ctlj,  liccanse  all,  or  nearly  all,  make  use  of  con- 
RftiouBness  wilhoat  applying  thomaolves  to  perfect,  unfold,  and  nndevsiand 

"it,  bg  volmOan/  effort  and  auentioa.  In  all  men  consciousness  is  a  natural 
process  -,  some  elevate  this  natural  process  to  the  degree  of  nn  art,  a  laath- 
od,  by  reflection,  which  is  a  sort  of  second  conseiousnoBs,  a  free  reproduo- 
tion  of  the  first ;  and  as  consciousness  ^vea  to  all  men  a  knowledge  of  what 
passes  within  Hhem,  so  reflection  gives  the  philosopher  a  certain  knowledge 

■of  every  thing  which  fidls  nndei'  ihe  eye  of  consciousness.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  question  here  is  not  concerning  hypotheses  or  conjectures ; 
for  it  is  not  even  a  qncation  concorning  a  process  of  reasoning.    It  is  solely 
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Although  this  general  division  mny  be  of  use  in 
order  to  our  proceeding  more  methodically  in  our  sub- 
ject, we  are  not  to  understand  it  aa  if,  in  those  opera- 
tions which  are  ascribed  to  the  understanding,  there 
were  no  exertion  of  will  or  activity,  or  as  if  the  under- 
standing were  not  employed  in  the  operations  ascribed 
to  the  will ;  for  I  conceive  there  is  no  operation  of  the 
understanding  wherein  the  mind  is  not  active  in  some 
degree.  We  have  some  command  over  our  thoughts, 
and  can  attend  to  this  or  that,  of  many  objects  which 
present  themselves  to  our  senses,  to  our  memory,  or  to 
our  imagination.  We  can  survey  an  object  on  this 
side  or  that,  superficially  or  accurately,  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  time ;  so  that  our  contemplative  powers  are 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  active;  and 
the  former  never  pursue  their  object,  without  being  led 
and  directed,  urged  or  restrained,  by  the  latter:  and 
because  the  understanding  is  always  more  or  less  di- 
rected by  the  will,  mankind  have  ascribed  some  degree 
of  activity  to  the  mind  in  its  intellectual  operations,  as 
well  as  in  those  which  belong  to  the  will,  and  have  ex- 

a  question  of  facta,  and  of  facts  that  are  equally  capable  of  being  obsetred 
as  those  which  come  to  pads  on  ibe  scene  of  the  onCwanl  world.  The 
only  difFecence  is,  the  one  is  exterior,  the  other  interior ;  and  as  the  natu- 
ral action  of  our  faculties  canies  ns  outward,  it  is  more  cRsy  to  observe  the 
one  than  the  other.  But  Vfith  a  little  attention,  voluntary  exertion,  and 
practice,  one  may  succeed  in  internal  observation  na  well  as  in  external. 
Tlie  talent  for  tlie  latter  is  not  more  common  than  foe  the  former.  The 
number  of  Bacons  is  not  greater  llian  the  nomber  of  Descarteses." 

In  B  note  the  translator,  Professor  Henry, adds:  —  "In  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  natural  or  spontaneous,  and  the  philosophical  or  re- 
flccicd  conscionsness,  it  may  bo  remaiiied,  that,  while  Locke  uses  the  word 
reflcctioa  to  sonify  the  naturcd  consciousness  commxin  to  all  reflecting  be- 
ings. Cousin  uses  it  abore  (o  imply  a  particular  deiermmation  of  conseious- 
ncssbijllm  will.  Coleridge  makes  the  same  distinction  with  Cousin;  but 
iic  does  not  consider  the  power  of  philosophical  insight  to  he  as  common 
Cousin  would  make  it.    '  It  is  neitlier  possible,'  says  he, '  nor  necessair 


it  wcro,  bfhind,  the  epontaneo 

__   ..__  ^  brfngs.'" — Elemeidi  ^  Pagcmiom;, 

Cbap.  I.  Compare  Brown,  Leeba-es,  Leot.  Xl-i  Poarn,  Essai/  on  CSn- 
scioasness,  p,  15  cl  s'.q. ;  D'tcttonaaire  dm  Sciences  PhilosopMgues,  Art  Con- 
science; also,  in  BliKkicaod'a  Edinbvs-gh  Magaziae,ydl.  XLni.-SXV.,a 
series  of  ingenious  papers,  CQtitled  An  IniTodaclioa  io  the  Philosophy  of 
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I  them  by  active  verbs,  sucb  as  seeing,  hearing', 
fitdffing;  reasom?ig;  and  the  lilie. 

And  as  the  mind  exerts  some  degree  of  activity  even 
in  the  operations  of  understanding,  so  it  is  certain  that 
there  can  be  no  act  of  will  which  is  not  accompanied 
with  some  act  of  understanding.  The  will  must  have 
an  object,  and  that  object  must  be  apprehended  or 
conceived  in  the  understanding.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
remembered,  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  operations  of  the 
mind,  botli  faculties  concur;  and  We  range  the  operation 
under  that,  faculty  which  has  the  largest  share  in  it.* 

II.  Subdivision  of  Hie  Poivcrs  of  the  Understanding.] 
There  is  not  a  more  fruitful  source  of  error  in  this 
branch  of  philosophy,  than  divisions  of  things  which 

"  It  would  be  ont  of  plnee  to  enter  on  the  extensive  field  of  history  ami 
discosaion  relative  to  tlie  distribution  of  our  mental  powers.  It  is  Buffl- 
cient  to  say,  that  tlio  vnlgnr  division  of  the  facidties,  ndopted  by  Reid,  into 
those  of  tiio  uiKJfrsfondini/ and.  those  of  the  will,  is  lo  bo  tmccd  to  thodnssi- 
ficBtion,  tskeii  in  tho  AriHtolelic  school,  of  the  powers  into  gnoslie,  or  cog- 
nitive, and  orectic,  or  fippetent.  On  this  the  rcndcF  may  consult  the  admi- 
rable intitiduction  of  Philoponua  —  or  rather  of  Amraonius  Hemiiio  —  to 
the  books  of  Aristotle  i^wn  the  Soal.—  H. 

The  threefold  division  of  the  mind  into  itiiellect,  eensibSlti/,  and  wiS  — to 
think,  to  feel,  and  to  act — is  now  genorallj  Hdoptcd  hy  psychologists. 
See  it  stated  and  defended  in  Dictiimnai-fe  des  Sciences  Philosojiki^es,  Ai-t 
Facaltis  de  PAmi:.  Also  in  Upham's  Mental  PhBotopha,  Ijitrodnetion, 
Chap.  lY. 

Another  classifiealion  is  given  by  Jonfli'oy ; — "In  tho  actnd  state  of 
human  knowledge,  the  iiredudble  capacities  of  tho  human  mind  appear  to 
iuB  to  be  tho  following.  First,  {he  personcd  Jaadti/,  or  the  supreme  power 
of  taking  posaossiou  of  ourselves  and  of  our  capacities,  and  of  controlling 
tliem:  tms  &cnlty  ia  known  by  the  name  of  libertu  or  witl,  which  desij:- 
nates  it  but  imperfectly.  Secondly,  i&e  pnmitive  imUijiatioiis  of  ournatoie, 
or  that  H^irogato  of  instincts  or  tendencies  which  impel  ns  towards  certain 
ends  and  in  cerUun  directions,  prior  to  all  experience,  and  which  at  onco 
snggost  to  reason  the  destiny  of  oar  being,  and  animate  our  activity  to 
pursue  it.  Thirdly,  (A*  loatiaolivejaailty,  or  that  energy  by  means  of  which 
we  move  the  locomotive  nerves,  and  produce  all  the  volunlojy  bodily 
■novemonta.  Fourthly,  the  expressive  Jaailtg,  or  tho  power  of  representing 
by  external  signs  that  which  takoa  place  within  us,  and  of  thus  holding 
eommuniration  with  our  ffellow-men.  Fifthly,  iensiiilitu,  or  the  capacity  of 
being  agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected  by  all  oxtornal  ov  internal  causes, 
and  of  reacting  in  relation  to  them  by  movements  of  love  or  hatred,  of 
'lesire  or  aversion,  which  are  the  principle  of  all  passion.  Sixthly,  the  in- 
tdlecliad  ^fheiJiies :  this  term  comprises  many  distinct  faculties,  which  can 
nnlv  he  enumemted  and  described  in  a  treatise  on /«(«//iVji!nie."  —  Kipley'a 
Pliilosophlcal  Miac^anies,  Vol.  I.  p.  383.  —  Ec. 
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are  taken  to  be  Romplete  when  they  are  not  reaUy  mo. 
To  make  a  perfect  division  of  any  class  of  things,  a 
man  ought  to  have  the  whole  under  his  view  at  once. 
But  the  greatest  capacity  very  often  is  not  sufficient 
for  this.  Something  is  left  out  wliich  did  not  come 
under  the  philosopher's  view  when  he  made  his  divis- 
ion ;  and  to  suit  this  to  the  division,  it  must  be  made 
what  nature  never  made  it.  This  has  been  so  com- 
mon a  fault  of  philosophers,  that  one  who  would  avoid 
error  ought  to  be  suspicious  of  divisions,  though  long 
received  and  of  great  authority,  especially  when  they 
are  grounded  on  a  theory  that  may  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. In  a  subject  imperfectly  known,  we  ought  not  to 
pretend  to  perfect  divisions,  but  to  leave  room  for  such 
additions  or  alterations  as  a  more  perfect  view  of  the 
subject  may  afterwards  suggest. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  a  complete  enumera- 
tion of  the  poiaers  of  the  human  understanding.  I  shall 
only  mention  those  which  I  propose  to  explain,  and 
they  are  the  following:  — 

IHrst,  The  powers  we  have  by  means  of  our  exter- 
nal senses.  Secondly,  Memory,  Thirdly,  Conception, 
Fourthly,  The  powers  of  resolving  and  analyzing  com- 
plex objects,  and  compounding  those  that  are  more 
simple.  Fifthly,  Judging.  Sixthly,  Reasoning.  Sev- 
enthly, Taste.* 


Dr.  Brown  reduces  all  the  prmei'  intEllcctiiBl  powers  (or  "  etdtes,"  as  he 
prcfei's  to  call  them)  to  simple  and  r^eOivB  aagqeatioa.  To  the  former  he  I'e- 
ftrs  pereepiion  (as  dlstinguisheit  from  saaaium),  concepdon,  memory,  ima^- 
inaliaa,  and  liabit;  to  the  latter,  Ju^ment,  reaion,  nnd  abstraction,  Zecfures, 
Lect.  SVI.  et  passim.  Tor  a  defence  of  the  same,  bob  Payne's  Elements  of 
Mniltd  and  Moral  Science,  Cliap.  VI.  —  Eo. 
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OF  THE  POWERS  WE  HAVE  BY  MEANS  OF  OUR 
EXTERNAL  SENSES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

UF    THE    ORGANS    OS"   SENSE. 

I.  General  Remarks.]  Of  all  the  operations  of  our 
minds,  the  perception  of  external  objects  is  the  most  fa- 
miliar. Tiie  senses  come  to  maturity  even  in  infancy, 
when  other  powers  have  not  yet  sprung  up.  They  are 
common  to  us  with  brute  animals,  and  furnish  us  with 
the  objects  about  which  our  other  powers  are  the  most 
frequently  employed.  We  find  it  easy  to  attend  to 
their  operations;  and  because  they  are  familiar,  the 
names  which  properly  belong  to  them  arc  applied  to 
other  powers  which  are  thought  to  resemble  them.  For 
these  reasons  they  claim  to  be  first  considered. 
.  The  perception  of  external  objects  is  one  main  linlc 
of  that  mysterious  chain  which  connects  the  material 
world  with  the  intellectual.  "We  shall  find  many  things 
in  this  operation  unaccountable ;  sufficient  to  convince 
us,  that  we  know  but  little  of  our  own  frame,  and  that 
a  perfect  comprehension  of  our  mental  powers,  and  of 
the  manner  of  their  operation,  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  understanding. 

In  perception  there  are  impressions  upon  the  organs 
of  sense,  the  nerves,  and  brain,  which,  by  the  laws  of 
our  nature,  are  followed  by  certain  operations  of  mind. 
These  two  things  are  apt  to  be  confounded,  but  ought 
most  carefully  to  be  distinguished.    Some  philosophers. 
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without  good  reason,  "have  concluded  that  the  imjires- 
sioiis  made  on  the  body  are  the  proper  efficient  cause 
of  perception.  Others,  with  as  little  reason,  have  con- 
cluded that  impressions  are  made  on  the'  mind  similar 
to  those  made  on  the  body.  From  these  mistakes, 
many  others  have  arisen.  The  wrong  notions  men 
have  rashly  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  senses  have 
led  to  wrong  notions  with  regard  to  other  powers  which 
are  conceived  to  resemble  them.  Many  important 
powers  of  mind  have,  especially  of  late,  been  called  in- 
ternal senses,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  exter- 
na! ;  such  as  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  sense  of  hwnnony, 
the  moral  sense.  And  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that 
errors  with  regard  to  the  external  have,  from  analogy, 
led  to  similar  errors  with  regard  to  the  internal ;  it  is 
therefore  of  some  consequence,  even  with  regard  to 
other  branches  of  our  subject,  to  have  just  notions  con- 
cerning the  external  senses. 

II.  27(6  Iaiws  of  Perception  considered  in  Relation 
to  tite  Organs  of  Sense.]  In  order  to  this,' we  shall  be- 
gin with  some  observations  on  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
on  the  impressions  which  in  perception  are  made  upon 
them,  and  upon  the  nerves  and  brain. 

1.  We  perceive  no  external  object  but  by  means  of  cer- 
tain bodily  organs  which  God  has  gipen  us  for  thai  pur- 
pose. The  Supreme  Being  who  made  us,  and  placed 
us  in  this  world,  has  given  us  such  powers  of  mind  as 
he  saw  to  be  suited  to  our  state  and  rank  in  his  crea- 
tion. He  has  given  us  the  power  of  perceiving  many 
objects  around  us,  —  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the 
earth»and  sea,  and  a  variety  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
inanimate  bodies.  But  our  power  of  perceiving  these 
objects  is  limited  in  various  ways,  and  particularly  in 
this,  that  without  the  organs  of  the  several  senses  we 
perceive  no  external  object.  "We  cannot  see  without 
eyes,  nor  hear  without  ears :  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  we  should  have  these  organs,  but  thafr  they  should 
be  in  a  sound  and  natural  state.  There  are  many  dis- 
orders of  the  eye  that  cause  total  biindness;  others 
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that  impair  the  powers  of  vision,  without  destroying  it 
altogether ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tlie  organs  of 
ail  the  other  senses. 

All  this  is  so  well  known  from  experience,  that  it 
needs  no  proof;  but  Jt  ought  to  be  observed,  that  we 
know  it  from  experience  only.  We  can  give  no  reason 
for  it,  but  that  such  is  the  will  of  our  Malcer.  No  man 
can  show  it  to  be  impossible  to  the  Supreme  Being  to 
have  given  us  the  pow;er  of  perceiving  external  objects 
without  such  organs.  "We  have  reason  to  believe,  that, 
when  we  put  off  these  bodies,  and  all  the  organs  be- 
longing to  them,  our  perceptive  powers  shall  rather  be 
improved  than  destroyed  or  impaired.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Supreme  Being  perceives  every  thing 
in  a  much  more  perfect  manner  than  we  do,  without 
bodily  organs.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there 
are  other  created  beings  endowed  with  powers  of  per- 
ception more  perfect  and  more  extensive  ihaii  ours, 
without  any  such  organs  as  we  find  necessary. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  such 
bodily  organs  are,  in  their  own  nature,  necessary  to 
perception ;  but  rather,  that,  by  the  will  of  God,  our 
power  of  perceiving  external  objects  is  limited  to  and 
circumscribed  by  our  organs  of  sense ;  so  that  we  per- 
ceive objects  in  a  certain  manner,  and  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  no  other.* 


*  "  Among  tlio  well-atJested  facts  of  physiolc^y,"  says  Mullor,  perhaps 
the  hiirhest  authoi'Ltj'  on  tlio  subject,  "  there  is  not  one  to  6a[iport  the  be- 
lief thiLt  one  norro  of  sense  enii  ussnme  the  functions  of  aitollier.  The 
osngsei'^tio"  °f  tlic  senseof  touch  in  t1iB  blind  will  not,  in  those  ilfljs,  bo 
called  sieaujwith  the  Jutr/ers  ;  the  ncconuts  of  the  power  of  vieioti  by  the 
fiiigrrs  ftnd  cpitfostriiin),  Bud  to  bo  possessed  in  the  xo-c^led  nn^otic 
state,  appear  to  oe  men)  ^bles,  uml  tlio  instances-  In  which  it  has  hocti  pro- 
tcni^cd  to  pnu^se  it,  cases  of  deception:"  And  again:  —  "It  is  qaite  in 
accordance  willi  the  laws  of  science,  that  a  person  sleeping  shall  hare 
ocalnr  spectra,  •—  we  Bspeiience  them  sometimes  when  the  eyes  are  closed, 
etcn  before  falling  asleep,  — lor  the  nerrea  of  vision  maj  be  excited  to 
sensation  by  internal  as  well  as  by  external  causes;  and  bo  long  as  a  mag- 
netic patient  nuiniltjats  merely  the  ordinaVy  phenomena  of  neiTous  action 
that  are  sefdt  ii!  other  disorders  of  ttic  nervous  system,  it  is  all  creditable 
enough.  But  when  such  a  person  pretonilfl  to  see  llirough  a  baodago 
placed  before  the  eyes,  or  by  means  of  the  fingers  or  the  epignBtiinm,  or 
to  see  round  a.  corner  and  into  a  neij;b1>i)<iriiij*  house,  or  fo  become  pco- 
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If  a  iiraii  were  shut  up  in  a  dark  room,  bo  that  he 
coald  see  nothing  but  through  one  small  hole  in  the 
shutter  of  a  window,  would  he  conclude  that  the  hole 
was  the  cause  of  his  seeing,  and  that  it  is  iraposaible  to 
sec  any  other  way?  Perhaps,  if  he  had  never  in  his 
life  seen  but  in  this  way,  he  might  be  apt  to  think  so ; 
but  the  conclusion  is  rash  and  groundless.  He  sees  be- 
cause God  has  given  him  the  power  of  seeing ;  and  he 
sees  only  through  this  small  hole,  because  his  power  of 
seeing  is  circumscribed  by  impediments  on  all  other 
hands. 

Another  necessary  caution  in  this  matter  is,  that  we 
ought  not  to  confound  the  organs  of  perception  with  the 
beinff  that  perceives.  Perception  must  be  the  act  of 
some  being  that  perceives.  The  eye  is  not  that  which 
sees ;  it  is  only  the  organ  by  which  we  see.  The  ear 
is  not  that  which  hears,  but  the  organ  by  which  wo 
hear.     And  so  of  the  rest* 

A  man  cannot  see  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  but  by  a 
telescope.  Does  he  conclude  from  this,  that  it  is  the 
telescope  that  sees  those  stars  ?  By  no  means ;  such  a 
conclusion  would  be  absurd.  It  is  no  less  absurd  to 
conclude  that  it  is  the  eye  that  sees  or  the  ear  that 
hears.  The  telescope  is  an  artificial  organ  of  sight,  but 
it  sees  not.  The  eye  is  a  natural  organ  of  sight,  by 
which  we  see ;  but  the  natural  organ  sees  as  little  as 
the  artificial. 

The  eye  is  a  machine  most  admirably  conti'ived  for 
refracting  the  rays  of  light,  and  forming  a  distinct  pic- 
ture of  objects  upon  tlie  retina;  but  it  sees  neither  the 
object  nor  the  picture.     It  can  form  the  picture  after  it 

])hetic,  such  arrant  impostmo  no  longer  dosevves  forbearance,  and  nn  open 
anil  sonnd  esposure  of  tho  deception  is  called  foi."  —  EUments  of  Phi/si- 
uloipj.  Vol.  II.  pp.  1071, 1125.  See  also  Carpenter'a  Pr'mcipks  of  Himutn 
Pimiohgg,  4  311. 

*  This  doctrine  may  be  ti'iiced  back  to  Arislotle  and  his  school,  and 
even  higher.  "  There  is  extant,"  Baj's  Plutarch,  "  a  discourse  of  Slnito 
'"— ----1,  demonstrating  Ihot  a  sensitive  apprehension  is  vikollg  impossible 

in  insensible  pi'oec 
ci  SMS,  and  ittUUect  Ikots"    {Prod.,  S 


;  wherefoiti  it  has  been  said,  inid- 
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its  taken  owt  of  the  head ;  but  no  vision  ensues.  Even 
when  it  is  in  its  proper  place,  and  perfectly  sound,  it  is 
well  known  that  an  obstruction  in  the  optic  nerve  takes 
away  vision,  though  the  eye  has  perfomied  all  that  be- 
longs to  it. 

If  any  thing  more  were  necessary  to  be  said  on  a 
point  so  evident,  we  might  observe,  that,  if  the  faculty 
of  seeing  were  in  the  eye,  that  of  hearing  in  the  eai, 
and  so  of  the  other  sensesjthe  necessary  consequence 
of  this  would  be,  tJiat  the  thinking  principle,  which  I 
call  tnyself,  is  not  one,  but  many.  But  this  is  conti'ary 
to.  the  irresistible  conviction  of  every  man.  When  I 
say,  J  see,  I  hear,  I  feel,  I  remember,  this  implies  that 
it  is  one  and  the  same  self  that  performs  all  these  op-^ 
erations ;  and  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  my 
memory,  another  man's  imagination,  and  a  third  man's 
reason,  may  make  one  individual  intelligent  being,  it 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  say,  that  "one  piece  of  mat- 
ter seeing,  another  hearing,  and  a  third  feeling,  may 
make  one  and  the  same  percipient  being. 

2.  A  second  law  of  our  nature  regarding  perception 
is,  that  loe  perceive  no  object,  unless  some  impression  is 
made  upon  the  organ  of  sense,  either  by  the  immediate 
application  of  the  object,  or  by  some  medium  which 
passes  between  the  object  and  the  orgtm. 

In  two  of  our  senses,  to  Wit,  touch  and  taste,  there 
must  be  an  immediate  application  of  the  object  to  the 
organ.  In  the  other  three,  the  object  is  perceived  at  a 
distance,  but  still  by  means  of  a  medium  by  which 
some  impression  is  made  upon  the  organ.* 

The  effluvia  of  bodies  drawn  into  the  nostrils  with 

'  This  tlisUnclion  of  it  mediate  and  immediate  object,  or  of  an  object  nnrt 
a  iiledjiiin,  in  perceplaon,  ia  inaecurate,  and  b  source  of  sad  conrusioii.  Wt 
perceive,  and  can  perceive,  nothing  but  what  is  in  relation  to  llie  organ, 
and  nothmg  is  in  i-elation  to  the  organ  that  is  not  present  to  it.  AH  the 
senses  are,  in  faet,  mod\iicotiom  of  touch,  as  Democritua  of  old  tanglit. 
Wo  roach  tlio  distant  ideality,  not  by  sense,  not  bj  perception,  but  by  Infer- 
enea.  Thus  it  is  inaccurate  to  saj,  as  Reid  does  in  the  nest  sentence, 
that  "the  effluvia  of  bodies"  are  "the  medium  of  smell."  Nothing 
is  smeit  but  the  effluvia  (hemselves.  They  constitute  the  total  object 
uf  pei'c/ption  in  Bmcll.    Reid,  lioivever,  in  tliis  on !y  follows  his  prodecea- 
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the  breath  are  the  medium  of  smell ;  the  undulations 
of  the  air  are  the  medium  of  hearing ;  and  the  rays  of 
light  passing  from  visible  objects  to  the  eye  are  the 
medium  of  sight.  We  see  no  object  unless  rays  of 
li.^ht  come  from  it  to  the  eye.  "We  hear  not  the  sound 
ol'  any  body,  unless  the  vibrations  of  some  elastic  me- 
dium, occasioned  by  the  tremulous  motion  of  the 
f*onnding  body,  reach  our  ear.  We  perceive  no  smell, 
unless  the  effluvia  of  the  smelling  body  enter  into  the 
nostrils.  We  perceive  no  taste,  unless  the  sapid  body 
be  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  some  part  of  the  organ  of 
taste.  -Nor  do  we  perceive  any  tangible  quaJity  of  a 
body,  unless  it  touch  the  hands,  or  some  part  of  our 
body. 

These  arc  facts  known  from  experience  to  hold  uni- 
versally and  invariably,  both  in  men  and  brutes.  By 
this  law  of  our  nature,  our  powers  of  perceiving  exter- 
nal objects  are  further  limited  and  circumscribed.  Nor 
can  we  give  any  other  reason  for  this,  than  that  it  ia 
the  will  of  our  Maker  who  knows  best  what  piwcrs, 
and  what  degrees  of  them,  arc  suite  1  to  our  tate  We 
were  once  la  1  state  (I  mean  in  the  womb  )  wherein 
our  ]  oweis  of  pcicepti  n  vieic  more  limited  thin  in  the 
present  \nd  in  a  future  stite  they  may  be  raon,  en- 
large]  '         ' 

3.  It  IS  likewise  a  Hw  ol  our  nituic  that  in  older  to 
our  perccivmg  objects  Hie  impi  esswrn,  made  upon  the 
organs  of  sense  must  be  communtcaied  to  the  nerves  and 
by  them  to  the  brain  Ihis  is  perfectly  known  to  those 
who  know  any  thing  of  anatomy. 

The  nerves  are  fine  cords,  which  pass  from  the  brain, 
or  from  the  spinal  maiTow,  which  is  a  prolongation  ot' 
the  brain,  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  dividing  into  smaller 
branches  as  they  proceed,  until  at  last  they  escape  our 
eyesight;  and  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  sill  the 
voluntary  and  involuntaiy  motions  of  the  body  are 
performed  by  their  means.  When  the  nerves  that  serve 
any  limb  are  cut,  or  tied  hard,  we  have  then  no  more 
power  to  move  that  lirab  than  if  it  was  no  part  of  the 
body. 
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As  there  arc  nerves  that  serve  the  muscular  motions, 
so  there  are  others  that  serve  the  several  senses ;  and  as 
without  the  former  we  caiinot  move  a  limb,  ko  without 
the  latter  we  can  have  no  perception. 

This  train  of  machinery  the  wisdom  of  God  has 
made  necessary  to  our  perceiving  objects.  Various 
parts  of  the  body  concur  to  it,  and  each  has  its  own 
function.  First  the  object,  either  immediately  or  by 
some  medium,  must  make  an  impression  on  the  organ, 
The  organ  serves  only  as  a  medium,  by  which  an  im- 
pression is  made  On  the  nerve ;  and  the  novve  serves  as 
a  medium  to  malie  an  impression  upon  the  brain. 
Here  the  material  part  ends ;  at  least,  we  can  trace  it 
no  farther;  the  rest  is  all  intellectual. 

The  proof  of  these  impressions  upon  the  nerves  and 
brain  in  perception  is  this,  —  that,  from  many  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  it  is  found,  that,  when  the  organ 
of  any  sense  ia  perfectly  sound,  and  has  the  impression 
made  upon  it  by  the  object  ever  so  strongly,  yet,  if  the 
nerve  which  serves  that  organ  be  cut  or  tied  hard,  there 
is  no  perception ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  disorders 
in  the  brain  deprive  us  of  the  power  of  perception, 
when  both  the  organ  and  its  nerve  are  sound. 

There  is,  therefore,  sufficient  reason  to  conclude,  that, 
in  perception,  the  object  produces  some  change  in  the 
organ ;  that  the  organ  produces  some  change  upon  the 
nerve ;  and  that  the  neiTe  produces  some  change  in  the 
brain.  And  we  give  the  name  of  an  impression  to 
those  changes,  because  we  have  not  a  name  more  prop- 
er to  express,  in  a  general  manner,  any  change  pro- 
duced in  a  body  by  an  external  cause,  without  specify- 
ing the  nature  of  that  change.  "Whether  it  be  pressure, 
or  attraction,  or  repulsion,  or  vibration,  or  something 
unknown,  for  which  we  have  no  name,  still  it  may  be 
called  an  impression.  But  with  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar kind  of  this  change  or  impression,  philosopher's  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  any  thing  at  all. 

But,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  those  impressions 
upon  the  organs,  nerves,  and  brain,  we  perceive  nothing 
without  them.     Experience  informs  us  that  it  is  so; 
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but  we  cannot  give  a  reason  why  it  is  «o.  In  tlie  con- 
stitution of  man,  perception,  by  fixed  laws  of  nature, 
is  connected  with  those  impresBions;  but  we  can  dis- 
cover no  necessary  connection.  The  Supreme  Being 
ha^een  fit  to  limit  our  'power  of  perception,  bo  that 
we  perceive  not  without  such  impressions ;  and  this  is 
all  we  know  of  the  matter. 

This,  however,  we  have  reason  .to  conclude  in  gen- 
eral,—  that,  as  the  impressiorts  on  the  organs,  nerves, 
and  brain,  correspond  exactly  to  the  nature  and  con- 
ditions of  the  objeci^s  by  which  they  are  made,  so  our 
perceptions  and  sensations  correspond  to  those  impres- 
sions, and  vary  in  Hnd,  and  in  degree,  as  they  vary. 
Without  this  exact  correspondence,  the  information  we 
receive  by  our  senses  would  not  only  be  imperfect,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  but  would  be  fallacious,  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  it  is.* 

*  Physiologists  will  not  allow  ns  to  hold  the  floctrine  taught  in  lliia 
cliapter  in  such  a  sense  as  to  exclnde  what  are  called  eubjecltve  seneatione. 
"  Every  one,"  says  Mailer,  "  is  aware  Iww  common  it  is  to  see  bright 
colors  while  the  ejea  are  closed,  paiiiiMilarly  in  the  morning,  when  the 
iriilability  of  the  nerrea  ia  bSU  considerable.  Tliese  phenomonit  are  rery 
frequent  in  children  after  waking  from  sleep-  Through  the  sense  of  vis- 
ion, we  receive  from  estemal  nattire  no  impressions  which  we  may  not 
also  esperieuee  from  internal  exdtement  of  our  nerves  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  a  person  blind  from  infkncy,  in  consequence  of  opacity  of  the  trans- 
pfli-ent  media  of  tlio  ctc,  must  have  a  oerfect  internal  coneep^on  of  lisht 
mid  colors,  provided  tio  retinfl  and  optic  nerve  be  ti'ec  from  lesion.  The 
proyalent  noSona  with  recai'd  to  the  wonderful  sensations  supposed  to  be 
experienced  by  persons  blind  from  birth,  when  their  sight  is  i-estoi'od  by 
oporadon,  aio  esaggerated  and  incoiTeet.  The  elements  of  iho  senaadon 
of  vision,  namely,  Uie  sensations  of  light,  color,  and  darkness,  must  have 
been  previously  as  wall  known  to  eaai  persons  as  to  those  of  whom  the 
Bight  has  always  been  perfect.  The  sensations  of  hearing,  also,  are  ex- 
cited as  well  by  internal  as  by  external  causes ;  for  whenever  the  auditoiy 
nerve  is  in  a  state  of  excitement,  the  sensations  pectdiaj-  to  it,  as  (he 
.liorinds  of  ringing,  humming,  Se.,  are  produced.  So  further  proof  is 
wanting,  to  show  ijiat  external  influences  ^vo  rise  in  our  senses  to  no 
other  sensations  than  those  which  may  be  exidted  in  the  corresponding 
nciTcs  by  inCernal  causes."  —  Elements,  Vol.  II.  p.  1060. 

Ciirpenter  explains  the  poaaibility  of  these  phenomena  by  observing,  — 
"  With  regaid  to  all  kinds  of  sensation,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
dinnge  of  which  the  mind  is  informed  is  ™i  the  chango  at  the  peiipheral 
ostremitios  of  the  nerves,  but  the  change  communicated  to  the  sensorium  ; 
hence  it  reenlts,  that  external  agencies  can  ^ve  rise  to  no  kind  of  sensa- 
tion which  cannot  also  be  produced  by  intenial  causes,  exciting  changes 
in  the  condi^on  of  the  nerves  in  their  course."  —  Priiicijilea,  5  310.  —  Eb. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

HAllTLEY'S    TnBOllY    OF    VIBRATION^ 

I.  Historical  Notices.\  We  are  informed  by  anato- 
mists, that  although  the  two  coats  which  inclose  a 
nerve,  and  which  it  derives  I'rom  the  coats  bf  the  hrain, 
are  tougli  and  elastic,  yet  the  nerve  itself  has  a  very 
small  degree  of  consistence,  being  almost  like  maiTow. 
It  has,  however,  a  fibrous  texture,  and ,  may  be  divided 
and  subdivided,  till  its  fibres  escape  our  senses.  And 
as  we  know  so  very  little  about  the  texture  of  the 
nerves,  there  is  great  room  left  for  those  who  choose  to 
indulge  themselves  in  conjecture. 

The  ancients  conjectured  that  the  nervous  fibres  are 
fine  tubes,  filled  with  a  very  subtile  spirit  or  vapor,  which 
they  called  animal  spirits ;  that  the  brain  is  a  gland,  by 
which  the  animal  spirits  are  secreted  from  the  finer  part 
of  the  blood,  and  their  continual  waste  repaired ;  and 
■that  it  is  by  these  animal  spirits  that  the  nerves  per- 
form their  functions,  Descartes  has  shown  how,  by 
these  animal  spirits  going  and  returning  in  the  nerves, 
muscular  motion,  pereeption,  memory,  and  imagination 
are  effected.  All  this  he  has  described  as  dislanctly  as 
if  he  had  been  an  eyewitness  of  all  those  operations. 
But  it  happens  that  the  tubular  structure  of  the  nerves 
was  never  perceived  by  the  human  eye,  nor  shown  by 
the  nicest  injections ;  and  all  that  has  been  said  about 
animal  spirits,  through  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  is 
mere  conjecture. 

Dr.  Bi-iggs,  who  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  master  in 
anatomy,  was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  advanced 
a  new  system  concerning  the  nerves.*     He  conceived 

"  Briggs  was  not  the  first.  Tho  Josuit,  Honomtus  Falir  j,  had .  bcfove 
him  denied  the  old  liypothesia  of  spirits;  and  the  new  hypothesis  of  coce- 
bral  RhreB  or  Ubiili,  bj  nMch  he  explains  the  phenomena  of  sense,  imngi- 
BRtion,  and  momon^,  is  not  only  the  (ii'St,  but  pcrhnps  the  most  ingeniooa 
of  the  class  that  has  hcon  pTOposcd.     Tct  tlic  very  niimo  of  Fabry  is 
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them  to  be  solid  filameiite  of  prodigious  tenuity ;  and 
this  opinion,  as  it  accords  better  with  observation, 
seems  to  have  been  more  generally  received  since  his 
iime.^  As  to  the  manner  of  performing  their  office,  Dr. 
Briggs  thought,  that,  like  musical  cords,  they  have, 
vibrations  differing  according  to  their  length  and  ten- 
sion. They  seem,  hov^ever,  very  unfit  for  this  purpose, 
on  account  of  their  want  of  tenacity,  their  moisture, 
and  being  through  their  whole  length  in  contact  with 
moist  substances :  so  thai,  although  Dr.  Briggs  wrote  a 
book  upon  this  system,  called  Nova  Visionis  Tkeoria, 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  much  followed. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  all  his  philosophical  writings, 
took  great  care  to  distinguish  his  doctrines,  which  he 
intended  to  prove  by  just  induction,  from  his  conjec- 
tures, which  were  to  stand  or  fall,  according  as  future 
experiments  and  observations  should  establish  or  refute 
them.  His  conjectures  he  has  put  in  the  form  of  que- 
ries, that  they  might  not  be  received  as  truths,  but  be 
inquired  into,  and  determined  according  to  the  evidence 
to  be  found  for  or  against  them.  Those  who  mistake 
his  queries  for  a  part  of  his  doctrine  do  him  great  in- 
justice, and  degrade  him  to  the  rank  of  the  common 
herd  of  philosophers,  who  have,  in  all  ages,  adulterated 
philosophy  by  mixing  conjecture  with  truth,  and  their 
own  fancies  with  the  orades  of  nature.  Among  othei 
queries,  this  ti'uly  great  philosopher  proposed  this, — 
"Whether  there  may  not  be  an  elastic  medium,  or  ether, 
immensely  more  rare  than  air,  which  pervades  all 
bodies,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  gravitation ;  of  the 
refraction  and  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light;  of  the 
transmission  of  heat,  through  spaces  void  of  air;  and 
of  many  other  phenomena?  In  the  23d  query  sub- 
joined to  his  Optics,  he  puts  this  question,  with  regard 
to  the  impressions  made  on  the  nerves  and  brain  in 
perception,  —  Whether  vision  is  effected  chiefly  by  the 
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vibrations  of  this  medium,  excited  iti  tlic  bottom  of  ihc. 
eye  by  the  rays  of  ligiit,  and  propagated  along  tlio 
solid,  pellucid,  and  uniform  capillamenta  of  the  optic 
nefve?  And  whether  hearing  is  effected  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  this  or  some  other  medium,  excited  by  the 
tremor  of  the  air  in  the  auditory  nerves,  and  propagated 
along  the  solid,  pellucid,  and  uniform!  capillaments  of 
those  nerves?  And  so  with  regard  to  the  other  senses. 
"What  Newton  only  proposed  as  a  matter  to  be  in- 
quired into,  Dr.  Hartley  conceived  to  have  such  evi- 
dence, that,  in  his  Observations  on  Man,  lie  has  deduced, 
in  a  mathematical  form,  a  very  ample  system  concern- 
ing the  faculties  of  the  mind,  from  the  doctrine  of 
vibrations,  joined  with  that  of  association* 

His  notion  of  the  vibrations  excited  in  the  nerves  is 
expressed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  Propositions  in  Part  J. 
Chap.  I.  Sect- 1.  "  Proposition  4.  External  objects  im- 
pressed on  the  senses  occasion,  fii'st  in  the  nerves  on 
■which  they  are  impressed,  and  then  in  the  brain,  vibra- 
tions of  the  small,  and,  as  one  may  say,  infinitesimal 
niodullary  particles.  Proposition  5.  The  vibrations 
mentioned  in  the  last  proposition  are  excited,  propa- 
gated, and  kept  up,  partly  by  the  ether,  that  is,  by  a 
very  subtile  elastic  fluid ;  partiy  by  the  uniformity,  con- 
tinuity, softness,  and  active  powers  of  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves." 

The  modesty  and  diffidence  with  which  Dr.  Hartley 
offers  his  system  to  the  world,  by  desiring  his  reader 
"  to  expect  nothing  but  hints  and  conjectures  in  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  matters,  and  a  short  detail  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  and  evidences  in  those  that  are  clear ;  by 
acknowledging  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  executi.-, 
with  any  accuracy,  the  proper  method  of  philosophis!- 

*  David  Hartley  was  bom  at  Armley,  in  the  county  of  Torli,  August 
30,  1705,  and  died  at  Bath,  Augnst  2S,  1757.  His  Observations  vrera  first 
puMishetl  iu  1749.  Pisforiua  translated  the  work  into  Geiman,  ivitli  vain- 
ahlo  "  Noi:sa  and  Additions,"  which  ore  noiv  commonly  appended,  in  Eng- 
lish, to  the  best  editions  of  the  original.  In  the  Metap^slcal  Ti'acts  b^ 
English  Phihsonhers  of  t}ie  Eighteeath  Ceaivry,  there  is  one,  Cbnjeciiirre  qa/s- 
dmn  de  Sensii,  ilCriii,  <*  lilfaram  Geacratione.,  which  is  ascribed  to  ITorlloy 
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ing,  recommended  and  followed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton ; 
and  that  he  will  attempt  a  sketch  only  for  the  benefit 
of  future  inquirers,"  —  seem  to  forbid  any  criticism 
upon  it.  One  cannot,  without  reluctance,  criticize 
what  is  proposed  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  so  good 
intention ;  yet,  as  the  tendency  of  this  system  of  vibra- 
tions is  to  make  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  mere 
mechanism,  dependent  on  the  laws  of  matter  and 
motion,  and  as  it  has  been  held  forth  by  its  votaries  as 
in  a  manner  demonstrated,  I  shEili  make  some  remarks 
on  that  part  of  the  system  which  relates  to  the  impres- 
sions made  on  the  nerves  and  brain  in  perception. 

IL  Refutation  of  the  Theory.]  It  may  be  observed, 
in  general,  that  Dr.  Hartley's  worJt  consists  of  a  chain 
of  propositions,  with  their  proofs  and  corollaries,  di- 
gested in  good  order,  and  in  ii  scientific  form,  A  great 
part  of  them,  however,  are,  as  he  candidly  acknowl- 
edges, conjectures  and  hints  only ;  yet  these  are  mixed 
with  the  propositions  legitimately  proved,  without  any 
distinction.  Corollaries  are  drawn  from  thera,  and 
other  propositions  grounded  upon  them,  which,  all 
taken  together,  make  up  a  system.  A-system  of  this 
kind  resembles  a  chain,  of  which  some  links  are  abun- 
dantly strong,  others  very  weak.  The  strength  of  the 
chain  is  determined  by  that  of  the  weakest  links ;  for  if 
they  give  way,  the  whole  falls  to  pieces,  and  the  weight 
supported  by  it  falls  to  the  ground- 
As  to  the  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles,  whether  of  an 
clastic  .ether,  or  of  the  inSnitesimal  particles  of  the 
brain  ajid  nerv^,  there  may  be  such  things  for  what 
we  know,  and  men  may  rationally  inquire  whether 
they  can  find  any  evidence  of  their  existence;  but 
while  we  have  no  proof  of  their  existence,  to  apply 
them  to  the  solution  of  phenomena,  and  to  build  a  sys- 
tem upon  them,  is  what  I  conceive  we  call  building  a 
castie  in  the  air. 

When  men  pretend  to  account  for  any  of  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  the  causes  assigned  by  them  ought,  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  taught  us,  to  have  two  conditions, 
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otherwise  they  are  good  for  nothing.  First,  They  ought 
to  be  true,  to  have  a  real  existence,  and  not  to  be  barely 
conjectured  to  exist,  without  proof.  Secondly,  They 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect. 

As  to  the  existence  of  vibratory  motions  in  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  the  evidence 
produced  is  this: — First,  It  is  observed,  that  the  sen- 
sations of  seeing  and  hearing,  and  some  sensations  of 
touch,  have  some  short  duration  and  continuance. 
Secondly,  Though  there  be  no  direct  evidence  that  the 
sensations  of  taste  and  smell,  and  the  greater  part  of 
those  of  touch,  have  the  like  continuance ;  yet,  says  the 
author,  analogy  would  incline  one  to  believe,  that  they 
must  resemble  the  sensations  of  sight  and  hearing  in 
this  particular.  Thirdly,  The  continuance  of  all  our 
sensations  being  thus  established,  it  follows  that  ex- 
ternal objects  impress  vibratory  motions  on  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  nerves  and  brain;  because  no 
motion  besides  a  vibratory  one  can  reside  in  any  part 
for  a  moment  of  time. 

This  is  the  chain  of  proof;  in  which  the  first  link  is 
strong,  being  confirmed  by  experience ;  the  second  is 
very  weak ;  and  the  third  still  weaker.  For  other  Jdnda 
of  motion,  besides  that  of  vibration,  may  have  some 
continuance,  such  as  rotation,  bending  or  unbending  of 
a  spring,  and  perhaps  others  which  we  aie  unacquainted 
with :  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  is  motion  that  is  pro- 
duced in  the  nerves;  it  may  be  pressure,  attraction, 
repulsion,  or  something  we  do  not  know.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  common  refuge  of  all  hypotheses,  that  we  know 
no  other  way  in  which  {he  phenomena  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  therefore  they  must  be  produced  in  this 
way.  There  is,  therefore,  no  proof  of  vibrations  in 
the  infinitesimal  particles  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  existence  of  an  elastic 
vibrating  ether  stands  on  a  firmer  foundation,  having 
the  authority  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  But  it  ought  to  be 
observed,  that  although  this  great  man  had  formed  con- 
jectures about  this  ether  near  fifty  years  before  he  died, 
and  had  it  in  his  eye  during  that  long  space  as  a  sub- 
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jeet  of  inquiry,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
found  any  convincing  proof  of  its  existence,  but  con- 
sidered  it  to  the  last  as  a  question  whether  there  be  such 
an  ether  or  not.  In  the  premonition  to  the  reader,  pre- 
fixed to  the  second  edition  of  his  Optics,  anno  1717,  he 
oxpresaes  himself  thus  with  regard  to  it:  —  "Lest  any 
one  should  think  that  I  place  gravity  among  the  essen- 
tial properties  of  bodies,  I  have  subjoined  one  question 
concerning  its  cause ;  a  question,  I  say,  for  I  do  not 
hold  it  as  a  thing  established."  If,  therefore,  we  regard 
the  authority  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  we  ought  to  hold 
the  existence  of  such  an  ether  as  a  matter  not  estab- 
lished "by  proof,  but  to  be  examined  into  by  experi- 
ments ;  and  I  have  never  heard  that,  since  his  time,  any 
new  evidence  has  been  found  of  its  existence. 

Vibrations  and  vibratiuneles  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  nerves  and  brain  are  assigned  by  Dr 
Hartley  to  account  for  all  our  sensations  and  ideas, 
and,  in  a  word,  fpr  all  the  operations  of  our  minds. 
Let  us  consider  very  briefly  how  far  they  are  suiHeieni 
for  that  purpose. 

He  proposes  his  sentiments  with  great  candor,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  carried"  beyond  what  his  words 
express.  He  thinks  it  a  consequence  of  his  theory,  that 
matter,  if  it  can  be  endued  with  the  most  simple  kinds 
of  sensation,  might  arrive  at  all  that  intelligence  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  possessed.  He  thinks  that 
his  theory  overturns  aU  the.  arguments  that  are  usually 
brought  for  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  from  the  sub- 
tiity  of  the  internal  senses,  and  of  the  rational  faculty ; 
but  he  does  "not  take  upon  him  to  determine  whether 
matter  can  be  endued  with  sensation  or  no.  He  even 
acknowledges,  that  matter  and  motion,  however  sub- 
tiiely  divided  and  reasoned  upon,  yield  nothing  more 
than  matter  and  motion  still ;  and  therefore  ho  would 
not  be  any  way  interpreted  so  as  to  oppost!  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  require  that 
his  theory  of  vibrations  should,  in  the  proper  sense,  ac- 
count for  our  sensations.     It  would,  indeed,  be  ridlcu- 
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lous  ill  any  man  to  pretend,  that  thought  of  any  kind 
must  necessarily  result  from  motion,  or  that  vibrations 
in  the  nerves  must  necessaiily  produce  thought,  any 
more  than  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum.  Dr.  Hartley 
disclaims  this  way  of  thinking,  and  therefore  it  ought 
not  to  be  imputed  to  him,  AH  that  he  pretends  is, 
that,  in  the  h&man  constitTition,  there  is  a  certain  con- 
nection between  vibrations  in  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  nerves  and  brain,. and  the  thoughts  of  the  mind; 
so  that  the  last  depend  entirely  upon  the  fii-st,  and 
every  kind  of  thought  in  the  mind  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  a  corresponding  vibration,  or  vibratiuncle,  in 
the  nerves  and  brain.  Our  sensations  arise  li'om  vibra- 
tions, and  onr  ideas  from  vibratiuncles,  or  miniature 
vibrations  j  and  he  comprehends,  under  these  two  words 
of  sensations  and  ideas,  all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

But  how  can  we  expect,  any  proof  of  the  connection 
between  vibrations  and  though^  when  the«xistence  of 
such  vibrations  was  never  proved.  The  proof  of  their 
connection  cannot  be  stronger  than  the  proof  of  their 
existence:  for,  as  the  author  acknowledges  that  we 
cannot  infer  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  vibrations,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  we 
cannot  infer  the  existence  of  vibrations  from  the  exi.st- 
ence  of  our  thoughts.  The  existence  of  both  must  be 
known  before  we  can  know  their  connection.  As  to 
the  existence  of  our  thoughts,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
consciousness ;  a  kind  of  evidence  that  never  was  called 
in  question.  But  as  to  the  existence  of  vibrations  in 
the  medullary  substance  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  no 
[)Toof  has  yet  been  brought. 

All,  therefore,  we  have  to  expect  from  this  hypothe- 
sis is,,  that,  in  vibrations  considered  abstractly,  thore 
fhould  be  a  variety  in  kind  and  degree,  which  tallies  so 
exactly  with  the  varieties  of  the  thoughts  they  are  to 
account  for,  as  may  lead  us  to  suspect  some  connee- 
tion  between  the  one  and  the  other.  If  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  thought  be  found  to  run  parallel 
with  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  vibrations,  this 
would  give  that  kind  of  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis 
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of  thek  connection  which  we  commonly  expect  in  a 
mere  hypothesis;  but  we  do  not  find  even  this. 

Philojsophers  have  accounted  in  sorae  degree  for  our 
various  sensations  of  sound,  by  the  vibrations  of  elastic 
air.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  Jirsi,  that  we  linow  that 
such  vibrations  do  really  exist;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
tally  exactly  with  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
sound.  "We  cannot,  indeed,  show  how  any  vibration 
should  produce  the  sensation  of  sound.  This  must  be 
resolved  into  the  will  of  God,  or  into  some  cause  alto- 
gether unlcnown.  But  we  know,  that  aa  the  vibraiion 
is  strong  or  weak,  the  sound  is  loud  or  soft.  We 
know,  that  as  the  vibration  is  quick  or  slow,  the  sound 
is  acute  or  gi^ave.  "We  can  point  out  that  relation  ol 
synchronous  vibrations  which  produces  harmony  or 
discord,  and  that  relation  of  successive  vibrations  which 
produces  melody;  and  all  this  is  not  conjectui-ed,  but 
proved  by  a  sufficient  induction.  This  account  ol 
sounds,  tiiei-efore,  is  philosophical ;  although,  perhaps, 
there,  may  be  many  things  relating  to  sound  that  we 
cannot  account  for,  and  of  which  the  causes  remain 
latent.  The  connections  described  in  this  branch  of 
philosophy  are  the  work  of  God,  and  not  the  fancy  of 
men. 

If  any  thing  similar  to  this  could  be  shown  in  ac- 
counting for  all  our  sensations  by  vibrations  in  iJte  me- 
dtiUa/n/  substance  of  the  nerve  and  brain,  it  would  de- 
sei-ve  a  place  in  sound  philosophy.  But  when  we  are 
told  of  vibrations  in  a  substance,  which  no  Tnan  could 
ever  prove  to  have  vibrations,  or  to  be  capable  of  them; 
when  such  imaginary  vibrations  are  brought  to  aiicount 
for  all  our  sensations,  though  we  can,  perceive  no  corre- 
spondence, in  their  variety  of  kind  and  degree,  to  the  va- 
riety of  sensations ;  the  connections  described  in  such  a 
fiystem  are  the  creatures  of  human  imagination,  not  the 
work  of  God. 

The  rays  of  light  make  an  impression  upon  the  optic 
iier>;es;  but  they  make  none  upon  the  auditory  or 
olfactory.  The  vibrations  of  the  air  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  auditory  nerves ;  but  none  upon  the  op- 
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tic  or  t!ie  olfactory.  The  effluvia,  of  bodies  nialie  an 
impression  upon  the  olfactory  nerves ;  but  make  none 
upon  the  optic  or  auditory.  No  man  has  been  able  to 
give  a  shadow  of  reason  for  this.  "While  this  is  the 
case,  is  it  not  better  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  those  impressions  made  upon  the  nerves  and 
brain  in  perception,  than  to  (latter  our  pride  with  the 
conceit  of  knowledge  which  we  have  not,  and  to  adul- 
terate philosophy  with  the  spurious  brood  of  hypoth- 


CH  AFTER    III. 

FALSE  CONCLUSIONS  DRAWN  TROM  THE  CONNECTION 
BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  AND  IMPRESSIONS  MADE  ON 
THE   OllGANS   OP  SENSE. 

I.  (1.)  -  That  the  Mind  is  Material.,  and  Perception  the 
Result  of  Mechanism.]  Some  philosophers  among  the 
ancients,  as  well  as  among  the  moderns,  imagined  that 
man  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  tnatter  so  curiously  or- 
ganised, tlutt  tlie  impressions  of  external  objects  produce 
in  it  sensation,  perception,  remembrance,  and  all  the  other 
operations  we  are  conscious  of.  This  foolish  opinion 
could  only  take  its  rise  from  observing  the  constant 
connection  which  the  Author  of  nature  has  established 
between  certain  impressions  made  upon  our. senses, 
and  ouv  perception  of  the  objects  by  which  the  impres- 
sion is  made;  from  which  they  weakly  inferred,  that 

'  Raid  appears  to  Iiaro  been  nnacqiiainied  with  tha  wovlfs  and  tlieoiy  of 
Bonnet.  Willi  onr  nutbor's  strioluros  on  iho  plijsiological  liypothoses,  the 
reader  may  compnye  those  of  Tetona,  in  his  V^rsiidie,  and  of  Stewart,  in 
Lis  PhSosophiixd  Essays,  —  H. 

Hsllei'  toolc  paina  to  refiite  the  theory  of  vibratlona  in  his  Etem&aa  Phy- 
mo&ffite,  Vol,  IV.  Seet.  Till,  Art.  Qiajecttare.  Bor  some  acconnt  of  too 
writers  who  liaTe  advocated  it,  see  Blaiej'a  EMory  of  the  PJatosophy  of 
SSnd,  Vol.  m.  Chap.  XVII.  Dr.  rrieetley  pahliBhea  nn  octavo  volnnie, 
in  1775,  con tBining  a  portion  of  Dr.  Hartley's  gi'eat  work,  witli  this  title: 
Horde's  2i5eory  (^  the  SiimoB  Mind,  oa  tie  Principle  of  the  AEsodalioa  of 
ii&oa,  v>iik  Essags  oa  the  Sabjectofil,  ^Sn. 
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those  impressions  were  the  proper  ciEcicnt  causes  of 
the  corresponding  perception. 

But  no  reasoning  is  more  fallacious  than  this,  that, 
because  two  things  aje  always  conjoined,  therefore  one 
must  be  the  cause  of  the  other.  Day  and  night  have 
been  joined  in  a  constant  succession  since  the-  begin- 
ning of  the  world;  but  who  is  so  foolish  as  to  conclude 
from  this  that  day  is  the  cause  of  night,  or  night  the 
cause  of  the  following  day  ?  There  is  indeed  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  to  imagine  that  any  motion  or 
modification  of  matter  should  produce  thought. 

If  one  should  tell  of  a  telescope  so  exactly  made  as 
to  have  the  power  of  seeing;  of  a  whispering  gallery 
that  had  the  power  of  hearing ;  of  a  cabinet  so  nicely 
framed  as  to  have  the  power  of  memory ;  or  of  a  ma- 
chine so  delicate  as  to  feel  pain  when  it  was  touched, 
—  such  absurdities  ai-e  so  shocking  to  common  sense, 
that  they  would  not  find  belief  even  among  savages : 
yet  it  is  the  same  absurdity  to  think  that  the  impres- 
sions of  external  objects  upon  the  machine  of  our  bod- 
ies can  be  the  real  efficient  cause  of  thought  and  per- 
ception. 

II.  (2.)  That  an  Impression  is  made  on  the  Mind,  as 
well  as  on  the  Organs  of  Sewse.]  Another  conclusion 
sometimes  drawn  by  philosophers  is,  that  in  perception 
an  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind,  as  well  as  upon 
the  organ,  nerves,  and  brain.  Mr.  Locke  affirms  vei-y 
positively,  that  the  ideas  of  external  objects  are  pro- 
duced in  our  minds  by  impulse, « that  being  the  only 
way  we  can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in."  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  observed,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Locke,  that 
he  retracted  this  notion  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  promised  in  the  next  edition  of  his 
Essay  to  have  that  passage  rectified ;  but  either  from 
forgetfulness  in  the  author,  or  negligence  in  the  printer, 
the  passage  remains  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  I 
have  seen. 

There  is  no  prejudice  more  natural  to  man,  than  to 
conceive  of  the  mind  aa   having  some  similitude  to 
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body  in  ita  operations.  Hence  men  have  been  prOne 
to  imagine,  that,  as  bodies  are  put  in  motion  by  some 
impulse  or  impression  made  upon  them  by  contiguous 
bodies,  so  the  mind  is  made  to  thmlc  and  to  perceive 
by  some  impression  made  upon  ifc,  oi  some  impulse 
given  to  it,  by  contiguous  objects  li  we  have  such  a 
notion  of  the  mind  as  Homer  had  of  hi^i  gods,  who 
miglit  be  bruised  or  wounded  with  swoids  and  spears, 
we  may  then  understand  what  i-^  meant  by  impressions 
made  upou  it  by  a  body.  But  if  we  conceive  the  mind 
to  be  immaterial,  of  which  I  think  we  have  very  strong 
proofs,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  aiiix  a  meaning  to 
impressioTts  made  upon  it. 

There  is  a  Jiguralioe  meaning  of  impressions  on  the 
mind  which  is  well  authorized,  but  this  meaning  ap- 
plies only  to  objects  that  are  interesting.  To  say  that 
an  object-which  I  see  with  perfect  indifference  makes 
an  impression  upon  luy  mind,  is  not,  as  I  apprehend, 
good  English.  If  philosophers  mean  no  more  than 
that  I  see  the  object,  why  should  they  invent  an  im- 
proper phrase  to  express  what  every  man  knows  how 
to  express  in  plain  English  1 

But  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  this 
phrase  is  used  by  modern  philosophers,  that  they  mean 
not  merely  to  express  by  it  my  perceiving  an  object, 
but  to  explain  the  manner  of  perception.  They  think 
that  the  object  perceived  acts  upon  the  mind,  in  some 
way  similar  to  that  in  which  one  body  acts  upon 
another,  by  making  an  impression  upon  it.  The  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  is  conceived  to  be  something 
wherein  the  mind  is  altogether  passive,  and  has  some 
effect  produced  on  it  by  the  object  But  this  is  a  hy- 
pothesis which  contradicts  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, and  which  ought  not  to  be  admitted  without 
proof.  When  I  look  upon  the  wail  of  my  room,  the 
wall  does  not  act  at  all,  nor  is  it  capable  of  acting;  the 
perceiving  it  is  an  act  or  operation  in  me.  That  this 
is  the  common  apprehension  of  mankind  with  regard 
to  perception,  is  evident  from  the  manner  of  expressing 
it  in  all  languages, 
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The  vulgar  give  themselves  no  trouble  how  they  per- 
ceive objects.  They  express  what  they  ai-e  conscious 
of,  and  they  express  it  with  propriety ;  but  philosophers 
have  an  avidity  to  know  how  we  perceive  objects ;  and, 
conceiving  some  similitude  between  a  body  that  is  put 
ill  motion  and  a  mind  that  is  made  to  perceive,  they 
arc  led  to  think,  that,  as  the  body  must  receive  some 
impulse  to  make  it  movej  so  the  mind  must  receive 
some  impulse  or  impression  to  make  it  perceive.  This 
analogy  seems  to  be  confirmed,  by  observing  that  we 
perceive  objects  only  when  they  malte  some  impression 
upon  the  organs  of  sense,  and  upon  the  nerves  and 
brain ;  but  it  ought  to  be  obsei-ved,  that  such  is  the  na- 
ture of  body,  that  it  cannot  change  its  state,  bztt  by 
some  force  impressed  upon  it.  This  is  not  the  nature  of 
mind.  All  that  we  know,  about  it  shows  it  to  be  in  its 
nature  living-  and  active,  and  to  have  the  power  of  per- 
ception in  its  constitution,  but  still  within  those  limits 
to  which  it  is  confined  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  phrase  of  the  mind's 
having  impressions  made  upon  it  by  corporeal  objects 
ill  perception,  is  either  a  phrase  without  any  distinct 
meaning,  and  contrary  to  the  propriety  of  the  English 
language,  or  it  is  grounded  upon  an  hypothesis  which  is 
destitute  of  proof.  On  that  account,  though  we  grant 
that  in  perception  there  is  an  impression  made  upon 
the  organ  of  sense,  and  upon  the  nerves  and  brain,  we 
do  not  admit  that  the  object  makes  any  impression 
upon  the  mind. 

Ill,  (3.)  That  these  Impressions  leave  Images  in  the 
Brain  which  a/re  the  only  Immediate  Objects  of  Percep- 
tion.] There  is  another  conclusion  drawn  from  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  brain  in  perception,  which  I 
conceive  to  have  no  solid  foundation,  though  it  has 
been  adopted  very  generally  by  philosophers.  It  is,  Ihat 
by  the  impressions  -made  on  the  brain,  images  are  formed 
of  the  object  perceived;  and  that  the  mind,  being  seated 
in  Uie  brain  as  its  chamber  of  presence,  immediately  per- 
ceives those  images  only,  ami  has  no  perception  of  the 
externa/  object  but  by  them. 
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Now,  with  regard  to  this  hypothesis,  there  arc  three 
things  that  deserve  to  be  considered,  because  the  hy- 
pothesis leans  upon  them ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  fail, 
it  must  fail  to  the  ground.  The  Jirst  is,  that  the  soul 
has  its  seat,  or,  as  Mr.  Locke  calls  it,  "  its  presence- 
room,"  in  the  brain.  The  second,  that  there  are  images 
formed  in  the  brain  of  all  the  objects  of  sense.  The 
third,  that  the  mind  or  soul  perceives  these  images  in 
the  brain;  and  that  it  perceives  not  externa!  objects 
immediately,  but  only  by  means  of  their  images. 

As  to  the  Jirsi  point,  that  the  sou!  has  its  seat  in  the 
brain,  this,  surely,  is  not  so  well  established  as  that  we 
can  safely  build  other  principles  upon  it.  There  have 
been  various  opinions  and  much  disputation  about  the 
place  of  spirits ;  whether  they  have  a  place,  and  if  they 
have,  how  they  occupy  that  place.  After  men  had 
fought  in  the  dark  about  these  points  for  ages,  the  wiser 
part  seem  to  have  left  off  disputing  about  them,  as 
matters  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 

As  to  the  second  point,  that  images  of  all  the  objects 
of  sense  are  formed  in  the  brain,  we  may  venture  to 
affirm  that  there  is  no  pi-oof  nor  probability  of  this, 
with  regard  to  ow^  of  the  objects  of  sense;  and  that 
with  regard  to  the  greater  pwrt  of  thcra,  it  is  words 
without  any  meaning. 

That  external  objects  make  some  impression  on  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  by  them  on  the  nerves  and  brain, 
is  granted ;  but  that  those  impressions  resemble  the  ob- 
jects they  are  made  by,  so  as  that  they  may  be  called 
images  of  the  objects,  is  most  improbable.  Every  hy- 
pothesis that  has  been  contrived  shows  that  there  can 
be  no  such  resemblance;  for  neither  the  motions  of 
animal  spirits,  nor  the  vibrations  of  elastic  chords,  or  of 
elastic  ether,  or  of  the  infinitesimal  particles  of  the 
nerves,  can  be  supposed  to  resemble  the  objects  by 
which  they  are  excited. 

We  know  that,  in  vision,  an  image  of  the  visible 
object  is  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  rays 
of  light.  But  we  know  also,  that  this  image  cannot 
lie  conveyed  to  the  brain,  because  the  optic  nerve,  and 
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all  the  parts  that  surround  it,  are  opaque  and  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  light ;  and  there  is  no  other  organ 
of  sense  in  which  auy  image  of  the  object  is  formed, 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  with  regard  to  some 
objects  of  sense,  we  may  understand  what  is  meant  by 
an  image  of  them  imprinted  on  the  brain ;  but  with 
regard  to  most  objects  of  sense,  the  phrase  is  absolutely 
unintelligible,  and  conveys  no  meaning  at  all.  As  to 
objects  of  sight,  I  understand  what  is  meant  by  an 
image  of  their  figure  in  the  brain.  But  how  shall  we 
conceive  an  image  of  their  colar^  where  there  is  abso- 
lute darkness  1  And  as  to  all  other  objects  of  sense, 
except  figure  and  color,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  what 
is  meant'  by  an  image  of  them.  Let  any  man  say 
what  he  means  by  an  image  of  heat  or  cold,  an  image 
of  hardness  or  softness,  an  image  of  sound,  of  smell,  or 
taste.  The  word  image,  when  applied  to  these  objects 
of  sense,  has  absolutely  no  meaning.  Upon  what  a 
weak  foundation,  then,  does  this  hypothesis  stand, 
when  it  supposes  that  images  of  all  the  objects  of  sense 
arc  imprinted  on  the  brain,  being  conveyed  thither  by 
the  conduits  of  the  organs  and  nerves. 

The  tliird  point  in  this  hypothesis  is,  that  the  mind 
perceives  the  images  in  the  brain,  and  extcirnaJ  objects 
only  by  means  of  them.  This  is  as  improbable,  as  that 
there  are  such  images  to  be  perceived.  If  our  powers 
of  perception  be  not  altogether  fallacious,  the  objects 
we  perceive  are  not  in  our  brain,  but  without  us.  We 
are  so  far  from  perceiving  images  in  the  brain,  that  we 
do  not  perceive  our  braiu  at  all;  nor  would  any  man 
ever  have  known  that  he  had  a  brain,  if  anatomy  had 
not  discovered,  by  dissection,  that  the  brain  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  human  body. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
organs  of  perception,  and  the  impressions  made  upon 
our  nerves  and  brain.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  estab- 
lished by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  we  per- 
ceive no  external  object  but  by  means  of  the  organs 
given  us  for  that  purpose.  But  these  organs  do  not 
perceive.  The  eye  is  the  grgai}  of  sight,  bL^t  it  sees  not, 
5* 
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A  telescope  is  an  artificial  organ  of  sight.  The  eye  is 
a  iiatiiral  organ  of  sight,  but  it  sees  as  little  as  the  tel- 
escope. We  know  how  the  eye  forms  a  picture  of  the 
visible  object  upon  the  retina;  ijut  how  this  picture 
makes  us  see  the  object  we  know  not ;  and  if  experi- 
ence had  not  informed  ua  that  such  a  picture  is  neces- 
sary to  vision,  we  should  never  have  known  it.  We 
can  give  no  reason  why  the  picture  on  the  retina  should 
be  fdlowed  by  vision,  while  a  like  picture  on  any  other 
part  of  the  body  produces  nothing  liJte  vision. 

It  is  likewise  a  laW  of  our  nature,  that  we  perceive 
not  external  objects,  unless  certain  impressions  be  made 
by  the  object  upon  the  organ,  and  by  means  of  the 
organ  upon  the  nerves  and  brain.  But  of  the  nature 
of  those  impressions  we  are  perfectly  ignorant;  and 
though  they  are  conjoined  with  perception  by  the  will 
of  our  MaliCT,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have 
any  necessary  connection  with  it  in  their  own  nature, 
far  less  that  tliey  can  be  the  proper  efficient  cause  of  it. 
We  perceive,  because  God  lias  given  us  the  power  of 
perceiving,  and  not  because  we  have  impressions  from 
objects.  We  perceive  nothing  without  those  impres- 
sions, because  our  Maker  has  limited  and  circum- 
scribed our  powers  of  perception  by  such  laws  of 
nature  as  to  his  wisdom  seemed  meet,  and  such  as 
suited  our  i-ank  in  his  creation.* 

"  Jo  tiotitiiig  the  Iwnefit  atcriiing  to  psychology  from  recent  physiologi- 
ml  invostigalions,  Mr- Morell  obsei'vos:  —  "Tho  phantiisras  of  Aristotle, 
the  onlmal  spirits  of  Bcecnrtes,  tiis  vibrations  of  Hartlej,  and  all  snch 
spcfMiIations,  lire  virtuaUy  moved  out  of  t^e  road  bj  a  closer  examination 
of  tha^clt  of  tjio  case,  and'  thou  prevented  ftom  encombering  tlie  re 
nients  of  scieiltiSo  res6qrch.  In  opposition  to  f""''  -"'i"""  •>■  '""■ 
discovered,  tjiat  the  different  kinds  of  nerves  hav  ^ 
own,  and  that,  instead  of  eonjie^iMy  impresBions,  thoy^ivc  r 
phenomflna  simply  b«  Ihe  exciienteiii  of  ilieir  aaia  p-o/iiriies." 

He  adds :  —  "At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  flie  two 
sciences  sbonid  each  bold  their  proper  limits,  and  that  the  one  ehonld  not 
lie  allowed  to  assrme  the  gwrnnd  which  peculiarly  helongs  to  the  other. 
To  mark  flie  bonndaries  of  pbysiologr  and  psyciiology  we  must  simply 
inquire,  what  are  the  phenomena  which  we  learn  by  consciousness,  and  what 
those  which  we  leam  by  outward  observation.  These  two  regions  lie  en- 
tirely without  each  other ;  so  much  so,  that  there  is  not  a  single  fact  known 
by  consciousness,  which  wo  should  ever  have  leflrned  by  cxtemiil  obser 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

OF   PERCEPTION,    FKOPEELY    SO    CALLED. 

I.  Known  by  Comciousnexs  and  Rejlectitm  alone.]  In 
speaking  of  the  impressions  made  on  our  organs  in  per- 

valion,  and  not  a  single  fact  known  by  external  obaervadon  of  which  we 
;irc  oeer  cODScious.  A  sensation,  for  oxamplo,  is  toown  simply  by  oon- 
Ecionsncss ;  the  material  conditions  of  it,  as  seen  in  tlie  organ  and  the 
neiTons  system,  simply  by  external  observation.  No  one  comd  erer  see  a 
sensation,  or  be  conscioas  of  the  oi^nnie  action  i  accordingly,  the  one  fact 
belongs  to  psychology,  the  other  to  physiology." 

On  (his  dUtioction  he  Yefara  to  a  passage  in  JoaiFroy,  gWea  by  us  in  a 
note  to  Chap.  IV.  of  the  Preliminaiy  Essay,  bat  remarks,  that  "  Jouffroy 
cari'ies  his  liews  oa  this  point  too  far.  In  tho  phenomena  of  mnsculav 
action,  we  have  tlie  uniting  point  of  the  two  adences,  the  link  which  iodis- 
solublv  connects  tlie  science  of  mind  with  that  of  oiganic  matter." 

In  tTiia  connection  lie  also  speaks  of  phrenology,  tlie  real  merit  of  which 
is,  ns  he  contends,  ''  ttint  it  has  directed  inquiry  to  the  structure  of  Hie 
bmin  and  the  nervous  system,  and  saooeeded  in  drawing  forth  many  inter- 
esting facta,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  to  this  time  envelopeil  in 
darkness.  Had  it  been  content  'with  taking  its  place  as  one  pecolifu' 
branch  of  human  physiology,  it  would  have  appeared  in  a  light  perftctly 
nnobjcctionable  to  tlie  most  ngidly  nhiloaophieal  minds  ;  bat  its  ambition 
boa,  to  a  great  extent,  been  its  bane. 

lie  then  shows,  at  some  length,  that  it  can  never  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
new  ajstem  of  intellectual  philosophy.  A  brief  extract  must  jsufflco  :  — 
"  I  will  snppoao,  for  a  moment,  tiiat  we  knew  nothing  whatever  rejlectivdi) 
of  our  own  mental  operations ;  that  the  study  of  the  human  niind  hail  not 
yut  been  commenced ;  Stat  none  of  its  phejionicna  had  been  clmsified ; 
anil  that  we  were  \o  begin  our  inveat%aCion  of  them  npoa  tho  plirenological 
system,  some  notJon  of  which  had  been  previously  commouicated  to  us : 
wo  might  in  this  case  proceed  with  our  oporationa  with  t!ie  greatest  ordoi', 
[ind  exiunine  akaU.  ^her  skull  for  a  een^nry ;  but  ihia  mould  mt  give  us  tlie 
lenst  notion  of  arm  pecuiiar  jnental  ^aaltg,  or  aid  «a  in  the  smoMest  degree  in 
classifying  inental pHenamena.  We  could,  never  know  that  the  organsff  the 
reasoning  powers  were  in  front,  and  tlioss  of  the  moral  tbelings  upfti  the 
top  of  tlio  head,  unless  we  hod  iii'st  made  thojie  powers  cmd  feelings  inde- 
pendenfli/  tbe  objects  of  our  examination.  Tlie  whole  niaj'ch  of  phrenology 
coca  upon  tho  supposition,  that  there  is  a  system  of  intellectual  philosophy 
ah'endy  in  tlie  mind,  and  its  whole  aim  is  to  show  whe;e  tlie  seat,  materi- 
ally speaking,  of  the  Eicnlties  wo  have,  o/rrarfjobseived  really  ia  to  be 

"The  PkravAogUxd  Jovmal  adraita,"  he  nflda  in  a  note  to  bis  second 
know  onr  mental  phenomena  re;fe!i«e!u,  before  WB 


aaa  allocate  them,. —  but  still  persists  in  calling 

method  of  stndving  psycholi^y.      I  confess  myscii    uuauic  lu  occ  niii 

psgckologiad  triiSi  it  unfolds,  ^t  is  not  clear  without  it.    Does  it  reveal 
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ception,  we  build  upon  facts  borrowed  from  anatomy 
and  physiology,  for  which  we  have  the  testiraoay  of 
our  senses.  But  being  now  to  speak  of  perception 
itselii  which  is  solely  an  act  of  the  mind,  we  must 
appeal  to  another  authority.  The  operations  of  our 
minds  are  known,  not  by  sense,  but  by  consciousness, 
the  authority  of  whicii  is  as  certain  and  as  irresistible 
as  that  of  sense.* 

menlalfiictl  Not  ono.  These  are  all  facts  of  conaciousneas.  noesitgive 
us  a  cloasificRtioil  1  No.  '  We  must  know,'  (I  quote  the  critic,)  i  fiom 
OUT  cousdonsuess,  the  distinction  between  thoughts  and  feelings,  hefore  we 
can  trace  their  connection  with  ponicniar  parts  of  the  brain.'  Does  it 
define  a  single  faculty  or  feelingi  or  give  ua  any  clew  to  l3io  class  of  phe- 
nomena to  which  it  should  belong  1  No.  The  dcdsion  as  to  the  class  of 
phenomena  to  which  any  montal  act  belongs  is  loft  to.  the  mind's  reflectiTC 
mdgment,  which  would  be  quite  unaltered  wherever  the  organ  of  it  might 
ho  found."  —  Historieol  and  Critical  VieiB  of  the  Speculative  PhUi^ophy  of 
Europe  in  the  NindesiUk  Ceatary,  Chap.  IV.  Sect,  I. 

For  farther  information  reepoctiDg  ihe  physiological  condiUons  of  per- 
ception and  the  other  mental  phenomena,  see  a  small  tract  by  Dr.  Bnclow, 
Oa  the  Comteaion  between  FhvsitHoqy  and  Litdiectaal  Si:ieace.  Muller's  Ele- 
ments, already  referred  to,  'The  American  edition  of  the  English  transla- 
tion omits  many  passages  intbreaUng  to  the  psychologist  Tissot,  A-alJm>- 
poloaie.  Virey,  Physiale^ie  dans  sea  Sapporls  ovee  la  PhUoswhie.  Priteh- 
ard'a  Sevieio  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Vkrd  Principle.  Green's  Vital  Di/namics. 
Lawrence's  Litrodadlon  ia  Gmnparative  Anatomg  and  Phyridogn.  Maine  de 
Bii'Hn,  NouKeUes  Oonridiraliona  sur  le3  Bajmorls  du  Pht/et^ue  et  du  Mtfol  de 
PHoiame.  JouflVoy,  Noaveaux  Milaj^ei  Philoiaptdmiest  Art,  Be  la  Liijiti- 
niele  ds  ia  Di^nelt'oa  de  la  P^/chologie  el  de  la  Fh^ologie.  Comtc,  Phi- 
lasopliie  Posiiine,  Tol.  DI.  Le^on  SXV.  —  Ed. 

.  "  It  is  more  so.  There  is  no  skep^cism  poseible  touching  tlic  fncts  of 
consciousness  in  thsmsclYes.    We  cannot  donht  that  the  phenomena  of 

doubt,  for  eiampha,  that  1  am  actually  consdous  of  a  certain  feeling  of 
fragrance,  and  of  certain  percepSons  of  color,  flgtu^  &c.,  when  I  see  and 
smell  a  rose.  Of  the  reality  of  these,  as  espeiienced,  I  cannot  doubt,  bc- 
cnnse  they  arc  facts  of  consciousness ;  and  of  consciousness  I  cannot 
donbt,  hocanse  such  donbt,  hein^  itself  an.  act  of  consciousness,  would  con- 
tradict, and  consequently  annihilate,  itself.  But  of  all  beyond  the  mere 
phenomena  of  which  wo  are  conscious,  we  may  —  without  fear  of  self- 
contradiction  at  least  — doubt.  I  may,  for  instance,  doubt  whetlier  the 
rose  I  see  and  smoll  has  any  existence,  bejond  a  phenomenal  e:dsteuco  in 
my  consciousness.  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  am  consraous  of  it  as  aometbing 
ditFcront  Ikim  self,  but  whether  it  have,  indeed,  any  reiJity  beyond  my 
mind,  —  whether  the  nol-ie/f  be  not  in  truth  only  se?;^  —  that  I^nay  pliilo- 
EOphicnlly  qnestion.  In  like  manner,  I  am  conscions  of  the  memory  of  a 
certain  past  event.  Of  the  contents  of  this  memory,  as  a  phenomenon 
ffiven  by  conadonsness,  skeptidam  is  impossible.  But  I  mny.by  possi- 
bility damnr  to  the  renlity  of  all  beyond  those  contcilts,  and  the  sphere  of 
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In  order,  however,  to  our  having  a  distinct  notion  of 
any  of  the  operations  of  oiir  own  minds,  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  be  conscious  of  them,  for  all  men  have  this 
consciousness :  it  ia  fui-ther  necessary  that  we  attend  to 
them  while  they  are  exerted,  and  reflect  upon  them 
with  care,  while  they  are  recent  and  fresh  in  our  mem- 
ory. It  ia  necessary  that,  by  employing  ourselves  fre- 
quently in  this  way,  we  get  the  habit  of  this  attention 
and  reflection;  and  therefore,  for  the  proof  of  facts 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  io  mention  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  can  only  appeal  to  the  reader's  own  thoughts, 
whether  such  facts  are  not  agreeable  to  what  he  is  con- 
scious of  in  his  own  mind. 

II.  Three  Tld-ng-s  implied  in  every  Act  of  Perception.] 
If,  therefore,  we  attend  to  that  act  of  oui  mind  which 
wc  call  the  perception  of  an  external  object  of  sense, 
we  shEill  find  In  it  these  three  things.  First,  some  con- 
ception or  notion  of  the  object  perceived.  Secondly,  a 
strong  and  kresistible  conviction  and  belief  of  its  pres-- 
ent  existence.  And,  thirdly,  that  this  conviction  and 
belief  are  immediate,  and  not  tJie  eifeet  of  reasoning. 

First,  It  is  impossible  to  perceive  an  object  without 
having  some  notion  ot  conception  of  that  which  we  per- 
ceive. We  may  indeed  conceive  an  object  which  we 
do  not  perceive ;  but  when  we  perceive  the  object,  we 
must  have  some  conception  of  it  at  the  same  time ;  and 
we  have  commonly  a  more  clear  and  steady  notion  of 
the  object  while  we  perceive  it,  than  we  have  from 
memory  or  imagination  when  it  is  not  perceived.  Yet, 
even  in  perception,  the  notion  w^hich  our  senses  give  of 
the  object  may  be  more  or  less  clear,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct, in  all  possible  degrees. 

Thus  we  see  more  distinctly  an  object  at  a  small 
than  at  a  great  distance.  An  object  at  a  great  distance 
is  seen  more  distinctly  in  a  clear  than  in  a  foggy  day. 
An  object  seen  indistinctly  with  the  naked  eye,  on  ac- 
count of  its  smalhiess,  may  be  seen  distinctly  with  a 
microscope.  The  objects  in  this  room  will  be  seen  by 
a  person  in  the  room  less  and  less  distinctly  as  the  light 
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of  the  day  fails;  they  pass  through  all  the  various  de- 
gi-ees  of  dlBtinctness  according  to  the  degrees  of  the 
Ught,  and  at  last,  in  total  darkness,  they  are  not  seen  at 
all.  What  has  been  said  of  the  object*  of  sight  is  so 
easily  applied  to  the  objects  of  the  other  senses,  that 
the  application  may  be  left  to  the  reader. 

In  a  matter  so  obvious  to  every  peibon  capable  of 
reflection,  it  is  only  necessary  further  to  observe,  tJiat 
the  notion  which  we  get  of  an  object  merely  by  our 
external  sense  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
move  scientific  notion  which  a  man,  come  to  the  years 
of  understanding,  may  have  of  the  same  object,  by 
attending  to  its  various  attributes,  oi  to  its  various 
parts,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 
Thus  the  notion  which  a  child  has  of  a  jack  for  roEist- 
ing  meat  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  very  diiferent 
from  that  of  a  man  who  understands  its  construction, 
and  perceives  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  another 
and  to  the  whole.  The  child  sees  the  jack,  and  every 
part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  man :  the  chOd,  therefore,  has 
all  the  notion  of  it  which  sight  gives;  whatever  there  is 
more  in  the  notion  which  the  man  forms  of  it  must  be 
derived  from  other  powers  of  the  mind,  which  may 
afterwards  be  explained.  This'  observation  is  made 
here  only  that  we  may  not  confoimd  the  operations  of 
different  powers  of  the  mind,  which,  by  being  always 
conjoined  after  we  grow  up  to  understanding,  are  apt 
to  pass  for  one  and  the  same. 

Secondly,  In  perception  we  not  only  have  a  notion 
more  or  less  distinct  of  the  object  perceived,  but  also  an 
irresistible  conviction  and  belief  of  its  existence.  This 
is  always  the  case  when  we  are  certain  that  we  per- 
ceive it.  There  may  be  a  perception  so  faint  and  indis- 
tinct, as  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  we  perceive  the 
object  or  not.  Thus,  when  a  star  begins  to  twinkle  as 
the  light  of  the  sun  withdraws,  one  may,  for  a  short 
time,  think  he  sees  it,  without  being  certain,  until  the 
perception  acquires  some  strength  and  steadiness. 
When  a  ship  just  begins  to  sippear  on  the  utmost 
verge   of  the   horizon,   we   inny   at   first   be   dubious 
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whether  we  perceive  it  or  not ;  but  when  the  pereep- 
tioii  is  ill  any  degree  clear  and  steady,  there  remains 
no  donbt  of  its  reality;  and  when  the  reality  of  the 
perception  is  ascertained,  the  existence  of  the  object 
perceived  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 

By  the  laws  of  all  nations,  in  the  most  solemn  ju- 
dicial trials,  wherein  men's  fortunes  and  lives  are  at 
stake,  the  sentence  passes  according  to  the  testimony 
of  eye  or  ear  witnesses  of  good  credit  An  upright 
judge  will  give  a  fair  heaiing  to  every  objection  that 
can  be  made  to  the  integrity  of  a  witness,  and  allow  it 
to  be  possible  that  he  may  be  corrupted ;  but  no  judge 
will  ever  suppose  that  witnesses  may  be  imposed  upon 
by  trusting  to  their  eyes  and  ears :  and  if  a  skeptical 
counsel  should  plead  against  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, that  they  had  no  other  evidence  for  what  they 
declared  than  the  testimony  of  their  eyes  and  ears,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  put  so  much  faith  in  our  senses 
as  to  deprive  men  of  life  or  fortune  upon  their  testi- 
mony, surely  no  upright  judge  would  admit  a  plea  of 
this  kind.  I  believe  no  counsel,  however  skeptical,  ever 
dared  to  oifer  such  eui  argument;  and,  if  it  was  offered, 
it  would  be  rejected  with  disdain. 

Can  any  stronger  proof  be  given,  that  it  is  the  uni- 
versal judgment  of  mankind,  that  the  evidence  of  sense 
is  a  kind  of  evidence  which  we  may  securely  rest  upon, 
ill  the  most  momentous  concerns  of  mankind,  —  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  evidence  against  which  we  ought  not  to 
admit  any  reasoning,  and  therefore,  that  to  reason  either 
for  or  against  it  is  an  insult  to  common  sense  ? 

The  whole  conduct  of  mankind,  in  the  daily  occur- 
rcjices  of  life,  as  well  eis  the  solemn  procedure  of  judi- 
catories in  the  trial  of  causes  civil  and  criminal,  demon- 
strates this.  I  know  of  only  two  exceptions  that  may. 
be  offered  against  this  being  the  universal  belief  of 
mankind. 

The  first  exception  is  that  of  some  lunatics,  who 
have  been  persuaded  of  things  that  seem  to  contradict 
the  clear  testimony  of  their  senses.  It  is  said  there 
have  been  lunatics  and  hypochondriacal  persons,  who 
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seriously  believed  themselves  to  be  made  of  glass  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  lived  in  continual  terror  of 
having  their  brittle  frame  shivered  to  pieces. 

All  I  have  to  say  to  this  is,  that  our  minds,  in  our 
present  state,  Eire,  as  well  as  our  bodies,  liable  to 
strange  disorders ;  and  as  we  do  not,  judge  of  the  nat- 
ural constitution  of  the  body  from  the  disorders  or  dis- 
eases to  which  it  is  subject  from  accidents,  so  neither 
ought  we  to  judge  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind 
from  its  disorders,  but  from  its  sound  state.  It  is  nat- 
ural to  man,  and  common  to  the  species,  to  have  two- 
hands  and  two  feet ;  yet  I  have  seen  a  man,  and  a  very 
ingenious  one,  who  was  born  without  either  hands  or 
feet.  It  is  natural  to  man  to  have  faculties  superior  to 
those  of  brutes ;  yet  we  see  some  individuals,  whose 
faculties  are  not  equal  to  those  of  many  brutes ;  and 
the  wisest  man  may,  by  various  accidents,  be  reduced 
to  this  state.  General  rules  that  regard  those  whose 
intellects  ai-e  sound  are  not  overthrown  by  instances  of 
men  whose  intellects  are  hurt  by  any  constitutional  or 
accidental  disorder. 

The  other  exception  that  may  be  made  to  the  princi- 
ple we  have  laid  down  is  that  of  some  philosophers, 
who  have  maintained  that  the  testimony  of  sense  is 
fallacious,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  trusted. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  io  say, 
that  there  is  no  absurdity,  however  great,  which  some 
philosophers  have  not  maintained.  It  is  one  thing  to 
profess  a  doctrine  of  this  kind,  another  seriously  to  6g- 
Heve  it,  and  to  be  governed  by  it  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
It  is  evident,  that  a  man  who  did  not  believe  his  senses 
could  not  keep  out  of  hann's  way  an  hour  of  his  life ; 
yet,  in  all  the  history  of  philosophy,  we  never  read  of 
any  skeptic  that  ever  stepped  into  fire  or  water  because 
he  did  not  believe  his  senses,  or  that  showed,  in  the 
condjict  of  life,  less  trast  in  his  senses  than  other  men 
have*     This  gives  us  just  ground  to  apprehend  that 

•  All  this  we  I'ead,  however,  in  LaCrtins,  of  Pynho ;  and  on  llio  auttior- 
itj'  of  Aiitigonus  Caiystms,  thu  great  static's  coiitomponuy.  Whether 
we  aro  to  hcliovc  the  naiTaUvu  is  another  qnesCion.  —  U. 
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pliilosopliy  was  never  able  to  conquev  that  natural  be- 
lie!' which  men  have  in  their  eenses;  and  that  ail  their 
subtile  reasonings  against  this  belief  were  never  able  to 
]>prsuade  themselves. 

It.  appears,  therefore,  that  the  cleav  and  distinct  tea- 
tiinony  of  our  senses  carries  irresistible  conviction  along 
with  it,  to  every  man  in  his  right  judgment. 

I  observed,  thirdly,  that  this  conviction  is  not  only 
irresistible,  but  it  is  immediaie ;  that  is,  it  ts  not  by  a 
iram  of  reasoning-  and  argumentalion  that  we  come  to 
be  convinced  of  -the  exktence  of  what  we  perceive.  "We 
!\sk  no  argument  for  the  existence  of  the  object,  but 
that  we  perceive  it;  perception  commands  our  belief 
upon  its  own  authority,  and  disdains  to  rest  its  author- 
ity upon  any  reasoning  whatsoever. 

The  conviction  of  a  truth  may  be  irresistible,  and 
yet  not  immediate.  Thus,  my  conviction  that  the 
three  angles  of  every  plane  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  is  irresistible,  but  it  is  not  immediate:  I 
am  convinced  of  it  by  demonstrative  reasoning.  There 
are  other  truths  in  mathematics  of  which  we  have  not 
only  an  irresistible,  but  an  immediate  conviction.  Such 
are  the  axioms.  Our  belief  of  the  axioms  in  mathe- 
matics is  not  grounded  upon  argument,  —  ai'gi.iments 
are  grounded  upon  them;  but  their  evidence  is  dis- 
cerned immediately  by  the  human  understanding. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  one  thing  to  have  an  immediate  con- 
viction of  a  self-evident  axiom ;  it  is  another  thing  to 
have  an  immediate  conviction  of  the  existence  of  what 
we  see:  but  the  conviction  is  equally  immediate  and 
equally  irresistible  in  both  cases.  No  man  thinks  of 
seeking  a  reason  for  believing  what  he  sees ;  and  before 
we  are  capable  of  reasoning,  we  put  no  less  confidence 
ill  our  senses  than  after.  The  rudest  savage  is  as  fully 
convinced  of  what  he  sees,  and  hears,  and  feels,  as  the 
moat  expe.rt  logician.  The  constitution  of  our  under- 
Htanding  determines  us  to  hold  the  truth  of  a  mathe- 
matical axiom  as  a  first  principle,  from  which  other 
truths  may  be  deduced,  but  it  is  deduced  from  none; 
and  the  constitution  of  om-  power  of  perception  deter- 
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mines  iis  to  hold  the  existence  of  what  we  distinctly 
perceive  as  a  first  principle,  from  which  other  tmtha 
may  be  deduced,  but  it  is  deduced  ijom  none. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  irresistible  and  immediate 
belief  of  the  existence  of  objects  distinctly  perceived,  I 
mean  only  to  affirm  with  legard  to  persons  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  understanding  as  to  distinguish  objects  of 
mere  imaginaiion  from  tilings  which  haVe  a  real  exist- 
ence.  Every  man  knows  that  he  may  have  a  notion  of 
Don  Quixote  or  of  Gargantua,  without  any  belief  that 
such  persons  ever  existed;  and  that  of  Julius  Ceesar 
and  of  Oliver  Cromwell  he  has  not  only  a  notion, 
but  a  belief  that  they  did  really  exist.  But  whether 
children,  from  the  time  that  they  begin  to  use  their 
senses,  make  a  distinction  between  things  which  are 
only  conceived  or  imagined,  and  things  which  really 
exist,  may, be  doubted.  Until  we  are  able  to  make 
this  distinction,  we  cannot  properly  be  said  to  believe 
or  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  any  thing.  The  belief 
of  the  existence  of  any  thing  seems  to  suppose  a  notion 
of  existerwe;  a  notion  too  abstract,  perhaps,  to  enter 
into  the  mind  of  an  infant.  1  speak  of  the  power  of 
perception  in  those  that  are  adult,  and  of  a  sound 
mind,  who  believe  that  there  are  some  things  which  do 
really  exist;  and  that  there  are  many  things  conceived 
by  themselves,  and  by  others,  which  have  no  existence. 
That  such  persons  do  invariably  ascribe  existence  to 
every  thing  which  they  distinctly  perceive,  without 
seeking  reasons  or  arguments  for  doing  bo,  is  perfectly 
evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  human  life. 

Ill,  Hoto  we  are  able  to  perceive  by  Means  of  the 
Senses  is  beyond  our  Comprehension.]  The  account  I 
have  given  of  our  perception  of  external  objects  is  in- 
tended as  a  faithful  delineation  of  what  every  man, 
come  to  years  of  understanding,  and  capable  of  giving 
attention  to  what  passes  in  his  own  mind,  may  feel  in 
himself.  In  lahat  manner  the  notion  of  external  objects, 
and  the  immediate  belief  of  their  existence,  is  produced 
by  means  of  our  senses,  I  am  not  able  to  show,  and  1 
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do  not  pretend  to  show.  If  the  power  of  perceiving 
external  objects  in  certain  ci  renin  stances  be  a  part  of 
the  original  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  all  at- 
tempts to  account  for  it  will  be  vain :  no  other  account 
can  be  given  of  the  constitution  of  things,  but  the  will 
of  Him  that  made  them.  As  we  can  give  no  reason 
why  matter  is  extended  and  inert,  why  the  mind  thinks, 
and  is  conscious  of  its  thoughtsj'but  the  will  of  Him 
who  made  both,  so,  I  suspect,  we  can  give  no  other 
reason  why,  in  certain  circumstances,  we  perceive  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  in  others  do  not. 

The  Supreme  Being  intended  that  we  should  have 
such  Icnowledge  of  the  material  objects  that  surround 
us  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  onr  supplying  the  wante 
of  nature,  and  avoiding  the  dangers  to  which  we  are 
constantly  exposed;  and  he  has  admirably  fitted  our 
powers  of  perception  to  this  purpose.  If  the  intelli- 
gence we  have  of  external  objects  were  to  be  got  by 
reasoning  only,  the  greatest  part  of  men  would  be  des- 
titute of  it;  for  the  greatest  part  of  men  hardly  ever' 
learn  to  Teaaon ;  and  in  infancy  and  childhood  no  man 
can  reason :  therefore,  as  this  intelligence  of  the  objects 
that  sun-ound  us,  and  from  which  we  may  receive  so 
much  benefit  or  harm,  is  equally  necessary  to  children 
and  to  men,  to  the  ignorant  and  to  the  learned,  God  in 
his  wisdom  conveys  it  to  us  in  a  way  that  puts  ail 
upon  a  level.  The  information  of  the  senses  is  as  per- 
fect, and  gives  as  full  conviction,  to  the  most  ignorant 
as  to  the  most  learned. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THEORIES   OF   PEKCBPTION. 

I.  Plato's  Tkeorp.]  An  object  placed  at  a  proper 
distance,  and  in  a  good  light,  while  the  eyes  are  shut, 
is  not  perceived  at  all ;  but  no  sooner  do  wc  open  our' 
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eyes  upon  it,  than  we  have,  as  it  were. by  inspiration,  a 
certain  knowledge  of  ita  existence,  of  its  color,  figure, 
and  distance.  This  is  a  fact  which  every  one  knows. 
The  vulgar  are  satisfied  with  knowing  the  fact,  and 
give  themselves  no  trouble  about  the  cause"  of  it ;  but  a 
philosopher  is  impatient  to  know  how  this  event  is  pro- 
duced, to  account  for  it,  or  assign  its  cause. 

This  avidity  to  know  the  causes  of  things  is  the  par- 
ent of  all  philosophy,  true  and  false.  Men  of  specu- 
lation place  a  gi'eat.  part  of  their  happiness  in  such 
knowledge.  Fe.lix  qui  poiuit  rerum  cog-noscere  causas, 
has  always  been  a  sentiment  of  human  nature. 

Many  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern,  have  em- 
ployed their  invention  to  discover  how  we  are  made  to 
perceive  external  objects  by  our  senses :  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  great  uniformity  in  their  sentiments 
in  the  main,  notwithstanding  their  variations  in  partic- 
ular points.* 

Plato  illustrates  our  manner  of  perceiving  the  objects 
of  sense  in  this  manner.  He  supposes  a  dark  subter- 
raneous cave,  in  which  men  lie  bound  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  direct  their  eyes  only  to  one  part  of  the 
cave:  far  behind,  there  is  a  light,  some  rays  of  which 
come  over  a  wall  to  that  pai't  of  the  cave  which  is  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  our  prisoners.  A  number  of  persons, 
variously  employed,  pass  between  them  and  the  light, 
whose  shadows  are  seen  by  the  prisoners,  but  not  the 
persons  themselves. 

In  this  manner  that  philosopher  conceived  that,  by 
our  senses,  we  perceive  the  shadows  of  things  only, 
and  not  things  themselves.  He  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed his  notions  on  this  subject  from  the  Pythagore- 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  by  ivliat  prineipie  the  order  of  tlie  iiistory  of 
opinions  touching  perception,  bs  given  by  Held,  is  detenniaod.  It  in  not 
chronological,  ond  it  is  not  systematic.  Of  tliese  theories,  dicrc  is  a  very 
nble  survey,  Iiy  M.,  Royer-CoUord,  among  the  fn^meuts  of  Iiis  lectures  in 
flie  third  volume  of  JoufFroy's  (Euvres  m  Beid.  Tliat  dLslJugniished  piii- 
losophcr  hns,  however,  placed  too  great  a  reliance  upon  the  accuracy  of 
Eeid.  — H. 

neid'a  historico-ciitical  acconut  of  the  theories  of  perception  is  materi- 
ally abridged  in  this  edition,  and  the  ordci'  in  one  or  two  cases  is  changed, 
for  the  reason  indraatcd  above.  —Ed. 
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ans,  and  they  very  probably  from  Pythagoras  himself. 
If  we  make  allowance  for  Plato's  allegoricai  genius,  his 
sentiments  on  this  subject  correspond  very  well  with 
those  of  his  scholar  Aristotle,  and  of  the  Peripatetics, 
The  shadows  of  Plato  may  very  well  represent  the  spe- 
cies and  phantasms  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  and  the 
ideas  and  impressions  of  modern  philosophers,' 

•  This  interpretation  of  thn  meaning  ofPIato's  comparison  of  the  cave 
exhibils  a  corions  misuke,  in  which  Reid  is  followed  by  Mr.  Stewart  and 
many  others,  smd  which,  it  is  I'emarkable,  has  norer  yet  been  detected.  In 
the  Bimilitnde  in  question  (which  will  be  fonnd  in  the  seveiilh  book  of  tbo 
Republic),  Piato  is  anppoBcil  to  intend  an  iUnswation  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  shadows  or  vicarious  images  of  external  tilings  are  admitted  into  the 
mind, — (o  tj^iff,  in  short,  an  hniothesia  of  sensitive  parceptian.  On  Ibis 
supposition,  Uie  identity  of  tIiaPbtonic,Pythi^orean,  and  Peripatetic  the- 
ones  of  this  process  is  inHirred.  Notliing  can,  however,  be  more  gvonnd- 
less  than  the  anppoaiyon ;  nothing  more  erroneous  than  (he  inference.  By 
his  cave,  imag^,  and  skuhuis,  Plato  meant  simply  to  illnstrate  the  grand 
principle  of  hia  philosophy,  that  the  sensiMe  or  eclgpai  world  (phenomenal, 
tmmilory,  ytyiviia^v,  tv  soJ  p-rj  or)  stands  to  the  iu>d!a  or  arcJietypal  (snb- 
stanlial,  permanent,  Sptwc  So)  in  the  same  relation  of  comparative  unreal- 
ity in  which  the  tiadoios  of  the  mages  of  sensible  existences  themselves 
stand  to  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  dim  and  distinct  admnbrations. 
And  as  the  comparison  is  miBunderstood,  bo  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  adverse  to  the  doctrine  ofPlato  than  the  theory  it  ia  supposed  to  elu- 
ddate.  It  is  here  aufBcient  to  state,  that  tjie  tiBuXa,  the  Xi^oi  yrajcn-iitoi, 
the  forma  representative  of  external  things,  and  corresponding  to  the  spe- 
cies aensiles  ecpressiB  of  the  schoolmen,  were  not  held  by  the  PhUmislB  to  be 
derived  Jrom  miliovi.  Prior  to  the  act  of  perception,  they  have  a  latent  but 
real  existence  in  the  soul ;  and,  by  the  impassive  energy  of  the  mind  itself, 
are  elicited  into  consciousness,  on  occasion  of  the  impressfoa  (Kintjins, 
jrdSot,  iiiipoxns)  made  on  the  external  oi^pn,  and  of  the  vilcd  form  (fowi- 
Kop  twos),  in  consequence  thereof,  sublimated  in  tlio  animal  life. 

I  cannot  now  do  more  than  indicate  the  contrast  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
Peripftletic  (I  do  not  say,  Aristaliiian)  theory,  and  its  approximation  to  the 
Cartesian  and  Leibnilaian  hvpotheaea ;  which,  however,  both  atlompt  to  ex- 
plain what  the  Platonic  did  not,  —  how  the  mind  (ex  hj/poiJieai,  nbovo  all 
physical  iiifiiiaice}  is  determined,  on  the  presence  of  the  unknown  reality 


within  Qie  sphere  of  sense,  to  cid!  into  consciousness  the  repret 
through  which  that  reality  is  made  known  to  us.  I  may  add,  umi  nut 
merely  the  Platonists,  but  some  of  the  older  Pcripatc^cs,  held  that  the  eon! 
virtradly  contained  witJiin  itself  representative  forms,  which  wero  only  ex- 
cited by  the  external  reality  i  as  Theophrastits  and  Themistios,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Platouir.ing  Porphyry,  Simplicius,  and  Ammonius  Hermiie; 
and  the  same  opinion,  adopted  probably  itoro  the  latter  by  his  pupil,  the 
Arabian  Adelandna,  aubseqaontly  became  even  the  common  doctrine  of 
tiie  Moorish  Aristotelians. 

I  shall  aftenrtuils  have  occasion  to  notice  that  Bacon  has  also  wrosl«d 
Plato's  similitude  of  the  cave  from  its  genuine  EigniHcation.  —  H. 

On  iJio  subject  of  Pinto's  doctrines  generally,  and  eapci'iiilly  in  respect  to 
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Two  thousand  years  after  Plato,  Mr.  Locke,  who 
studied  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  so  much, 
and  with  so  great  success,  represents  our  manner  ol 
perceiving  external  objects  by  a  similitude  very  much 
resembling  that  of  the  cave.  "  Methinks,"  says  he, 
"  the  understanding  is  not  much  unlike  a  closet  wholly 
shut  from  light,  with  only  some  Utile  opening  left  to 
let  in  external  visible  resemblances  or  ideas  of  things 
without.  Would  the  pictures  coming  into  such  a  dark 
room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found 
upon  occasion,  it  would  very  mucli  resemble  the  under- 
standing of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight, 
and  the  ideas  of  them." 

Plato's  subterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Locke's  dark 
closet,  may  be  applied  with  ease  to  all  the  systems  of 
perception  that  have  been  invented :  for  they  all  sup- 
pose that  we  perceive  not  externa!  objects  immediately, 
and  that  the  immediate  objects  of  perception  are  only 
certain  shadows  of  the  external  objects.  Those  shad- 
ows or  images,  which  we  immediately  perceive,  were 
by  the  ancients  called  species,  forws,  phantasms.  Since 
the  time  of  Descartes,  they  have  cornmonly  been  called 
itleas,  and  by  Mr.  Hume  impressions.  But  all  philoso- 
phers, from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume,  agree  in  this,  that  we 
do  not  perceive  external  objects  immediate/^,  and  that 
.  the  imnnediate  object  of  perception  must  be  some  image 
presevi  to  the  mind.  So  far,  there  appears  a  unanimity 
rarely  to  be  found  among,  philosophers  on  such  ab- 
struse points. 

II.  Theory  of  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics.]  Aris- 
totle taught,  that  all  the  objects  of  our  thought  enter  at 
first  by  the  senses ;  and,  since  the  sense  cannot  receive 
external  material  objects  themselves,  it  receives  their 
species ;  that  is,  their  images  oiform,  without  the  mat- 
ter, as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  seal,  without  any 
of  the  matter  of  it.     These  images  or  forms,  impressed 
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Upon  tlie  senses,  are  called  sensible  speeies,  and  are  the 
objects  only  of  tlie  sensitive  part  of  the  mind.  But,  by 
various  internal  powers,  they  sire  retained,  refined,  and 
spiritualized,  so  as  to  become  objects  of  memori)  and 
imagination,  and,  at  last,  of  pure  inteUecHon.  When 
they  are  objects  of  memory  and  of  imagination,  they 
get  the  name  of  phantasms.  "When,  by  further  refine- 
ment, and  being  stripped  of  their  particularities,  they 
become  objects  of  science,  they  aie  called  intelligible 
species.  So  that  every  immediate  object,  whether  of 
sense,  of  memoiy,  of  imagination,  or  of  reasoning,  must 
be  some  phantasm  or  species  in  the  mind  itself.* 

"  This  is  a  tolemblo  accouat  of  tlie  iloofrioa  vd^arli/  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle. —  H. 

It  is  a  comlnon  cvtoi'  to  refer  to  Aiistotlo  Iiiraself  the  reSnements  and 
Enbtiltiea  inti-oiliiccd  into  Ms  system  by  his  followei's.  For  a,  fall  unij  uu- 
thentic  view  of  the  psychology  of  AriatoHe,  see  the  Eroneli  translations  of 
Db  Aaima  and  of  Pana  Namralia,  with  copious  pre&ces  and  notes,  by  J. 
Barthfelemy  Sfunt-Hil^'e.  The  translator  g^ves  the  following  sninmary 
of  Aristotle's  doctrine  respeeting  sensation  and  perception; — 

"  Aristollo  considers  eacli  of  the  senses,  in  the  folfowing  order ,  —  sight, 
hearins,  smell,  taste,  and  toucb.  Omitting  all  details,  we  shall  limit  onr- 
selves  here  to  giving  a  general  idea  of  his  theory  of  sensibility. 

"  Sensibility,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  a  simple  power, —  afiiealty  which 
can  always  act,  though  it  does  not  dlWays  act  Sensation  is  not,  there- 
fore, merely  an  alteration,  as  many  bavo  said :  it  is  an  act  which  completes 
the  heing  who  experiences  it ;  in  a  patti<Milar  act  of  eeiisation,  ho  develops 
a  faculty  that  is  in  him,  he  realizes  what  he  can  do.  Thns,  in  sensation,  a 
,  being  does  not  sufifer;  he  acts.  Moreover,  as  in  sensaljon  there  is  always 
and  necessarily  an  object  felt,  it  mnst  ho  admitted  that  the  sensiUe  being 
is  in  power  very  nearly  as  in  reality  the  being  felt.  Before  ffeding,  it  is 
unlike  the  being  whien  it  feels ;  aftet'  having  felt,  it  is,  in  same  sense,  like 
it.  Sensibility  is,  therefore,  that  which  receives  iSajftmi  of  senaiblo  objects, 
but  not  llie  mailer;  like  wnic  which  receives  the  impression  of  tlie  ring,  but 
not  the  iron  or  gold  of  which  the  ring  is  made.  The  sensibility  does  not 
become,  strictly  speaking,  each  of  the  objects  which  act  upon  it ;  but  it  be- 
comes something  iuialogous;  and  this  something  can  be  comprehended  by 
^e  reason  alone;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a,  material  Jihenomenon.  The 
object  is  not  traly  sensible  as  long  as  it  is  not  felt ;  sensibility,  on  its  side, 
is  a  mere  power  as  long  as  it  feels  not.  Tha  act  of  the  object  felt  and  the 
act  of  the  sendbility  are  therefore  blended  together,  and  indissolnble. 
Hence  a  certain  relation,  a  kind  of  harmony,  is  necessaiy  between  the  sense 
and  the  object.  A  aensalJon,  if  too  violent,  is  not  perceived.  SenBibillty 
is,  to  speak  properly,  a  mean ;  on  this  aide  or  beyond  a  certain  pointy  it  no 

"  Bnt  man  has  not  only  the  fiicnlty  of  feeling ;  ho  also  has  the  flicniw  of 
feeling  that  he  feels.  Ho  feels  that  he  sees;  he  feels  that  he  hears.  Is  it 
by  tiio  sight  that  he  feels  that  he  sees,  or  is  it  by  some  jilhBi-  sense  1  Tt  is 
liy  Mm  sight;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  tlic  iicrceplions  of  sight,  like 
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Aristotle  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  soul  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  or,  rather,  that  we  have  two  souls, 
the  animal  and  the  rational ;  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
soul  and  the  inteUect."    To  the  first  belong  the  senses, 


those  of  ftll  the  other  senses,  meet  in.  n  centre,  in  a  single  point,  which 
serves  as  a  tommoa  limit  to  them  all,  and  whidi  comiiares  and  measures 
tliem  in  on  instant  indivisible  ns  is  thie  point  itself,  indivisible  as  is  the 
principle  which  perceiiee  and  feela. 

"  Sdch  is  Aristotle's  tlieory  of  sensibility.    ISot  the  least  trace  is  foond 
there,  its  all  will  see,  of  Ibose  smeSAe  specia,  of  those  mayes,  of  those  reiire- 
"-■"      "    ■' -         ■■Ji.it  fins  ("   -  ' 


aenialive  mages,  as  Itoid  calls  litem,  witbont  which,  it  fins  often  been  ri 

E sated,  AiisCotle  could  not  explain  perception.  I  do  not  deny  that  before 
im  some  philosophers,  Demoeritus  and  others,  had  supposed  the  inter- 
Tflntion  of  images  proceeding  from  obiocts  to  the  mind,  by  moans  of  which 
the  mind  is  enabled  to  comprehend  me  otgects.  Seithcr  do  I  deny  tbot, 
sAer  Aristotle,  bis  rommeutntors,  and  llic  schoolmen  especially,  haie  Bt- 
tiihnted  to  him,  in  trying  Co  comprehend  Iiim,  tbo  views  which  Reid  hns 
attacked  and  overthrown.  Bat  I  think  mj^self  auUiorizcd  to  affirm  that 
these  views  were  nevci:  held  by  Avistoile  himself-  He  employed  a  metar 
pbor  to  explain  perception,  and  the  use  of  metaphor  (which  he  had  for- 
mally'proscribed  and  disowned  in  philosophy)  hns  been  unlucky  in  this 
cose,  as  it  has  caused  his  real  thought  Co  he  misunderstood.  But  ho  went 
no  fardier.  As  a  perfectly  fiuthful  obsei'ver,  he  has  stated  Iho  facts ;  ho 
hns  inventsd  nothing.  Before  the  great  mystery  of  perception  he  paused, 
with  a  prudence  not  exceeded  by  Chat  of  the  Scotch  school.  Beid  contents 
himself,  after  having  refuted  alt  previous  theories,  with  piDteshng  against 
thsni  without  pretending  to  SGbsdtate  another  more  complete  in  thdr 


it  is  b-uc,  has  gone  forther  than  Beld,  by  adding,  that,  in  perception,  the 
being  which  perceives  becomes  in  some  mi^jner  eonformcdto  the  being 
perceived.  This  remark  is  perhaps  more  ingenious  than  solid ;  hut  it  is 
not  the  fanlt  of  Aristotle,  if  afterwards  consequences  were  drawn  from  his 
theories  which  he  never  attributed  to  Chem,  and  which  even  conlmriiet 
them.  He  no  more  held  Che  doctrine  of  i/lea-imagea,  of  representalive  ideas, 
than  he  admitted  that  confusion  of  sensation  and  tlionglit  wliich  has  so  ollen 
been  ascribed  to  him,  and  which  he  reiuCeB  again  and  again  in  hia  ti^catise 
Oa  lie  Soal.  Eeid  has  certainlj'  rendered  a  real  service  to  science  by  dis- 
embarrassing it  of  an  hypoCliesiB  the  source  of  so  many  en-oi-s,  and .  enter- 
tained by  some  of  Che  greatest  thinkers, — by  DescaWsa  among  the  rest 
But  this  is  on  error  into  which  Aristotle  never  fell ;  his  theoncs  do  not 
contain  it:  error  may  be  there,  but  not  that  of  which  he  is  accused  by 
Reid."  TVaiti  de  FAiae,  Preface,  p.  xxiil  Tbo  same  topics  are  treated 
more  fidly  in  the  editor's  P/un  Giniral  da  Traiti  tieMnis,  p.  35,.e(  seq.; 
and  in  the  ti-eatise  itself,  Liv.  II.  Chnp.  V.-Xn,  and  Liv.  IIL  Chap.  I., 
n.— En. 

*  Tills  is  not  correct.  Instead  of  two,  (he  animal  and  rational,  Aristotle 
gave  10  tlie  soul  three  generic  functions,  the  vegetaUe,  the  aniviid  or  sensual, 
nnd  (ho  ratiimal!  hut  wliedier  he  Hnpiioaes  those  to  constitute  three  concen- 
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memory,  and  imagination;  to  the  last,  judgment,  opin- 
ion, belief,  and  reasoning.  The  first  we  have  in  com- 
mon with  brute  animals;  the  last  is  peculiar  to  man. 
The  animal  soul  he  held  to  be  a  certain  form  of  the 
body,  which  is  inseparable  from  it,  and  perishes  at 
death.  To  ihis  sou!  the  senses  belong:  and  he  defines 
a  sense  to  be  that  which  is  capable  of  receiving  tli^ 
sensible /orwis,  or  species  of  objects,  without  any  of  the 
matter  of  them,  as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the  seal 
\vithout  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  The  forms  of  sound, 
of  color,  of  taste,  and  of  other  sensible  qualities,  are  in 
like  manner  received  by  the  senses. 

It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  Aristotle's 
doctrine,  that  bodies  are  constantly  sending  forth,  in  all 
directions,  as  many  different  kinds  of  forms  without 
matter  as  they  have  different  sensible  qualities;  for  the 
forms  of  color  must  enter  by  the  eye,  the  forms  of 
sound  by  the  esir,  and  so  of  the  other  senses.  This 
accordingly  was  maintained  by  the  followers  of  Aris- 
totle, though  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  expressly  mentioned 
by  himseJf.  They  disputed  concerning  the  nature  of 
those  forms,  or  species,  whether  they  were  real  beings 
ov  nonentities;  and  some  held  them  to  be  of  an  inter- 
mediate  nature  between  the  two,*  The  whole  doctrine 
of  the  Peripatetics  and  schoolmen  concerning  forms, 
substantial  and  accidental,  and  concerning  the  trans- 
mission of  sensible  species  from  objects  of  sense  to  the 
mind,  if  it  be  at  all  intelligible,  is  so  far  above  my  eom- 

tric  potencoB,  thivie  Beparate  parls,  or  three  distinct  sonle,  has  (livicled  his 
rliaciplea.  He  also  defines  the  soici  in  general,  and  not,  ns  Eeid  snpposcs, 
the  mere  "  nnimd  sonl,"  to  bo  the  form  or  tWsXcjfcia  of  the  body.  (Zte 
Anlma,  lib.  II.  cap.  2.)  Intellect  (po€s)  he,  however,  thought  was  inor- 
ganic; but  there  is  some  gronnd  for  believing  that  ho  did  not  yiew  flils  03 
personnl,  but  harboured  an  opinion  which,  nnder  varions  moflifieatJons, 
many  rf'his  followers  also  hold,  that  the  arti'i>e  iWrffe^  was  common  to  all 
men,  immortn!  and  divine.  —  H. 

•  The  question  in  the  schools,  amon"  those  who  admitted  spedes,  iras 
not  whether  species,  is  gatend,  were  iiairbeings  or  lUHKntitiee,  (which  would 
havo  been,  did  they  exist  or  not),  bnt  whether  aena3tle  apeclea  were  mate- 
rial,  itsmaierial,  or  of  a  nature  betaeen  body  anff  spirit,  — a  problem,  it 
must  be  allowed,  safflciently  fntilc,  bnt  not,  like  the  other,  self-conlradic- 
tory.~H. 
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preiieiisioH,  that  I  sliouU  perliaps  do  it  injusijcc  by 
entering  into  it  more  minutely.  Maisbranelie,  in  iiis 
Recherche  de  la  Verili,  has  employed  a  chapter  to  show 
that  material  objects  do  not  send  forth  sensible  species 
of  their  several  sensible  qualities. 

IIL  Descartes's  Theori/.}  The  great  revolution  wliieh 
Descartes  produced  in  philosophy  was  the  eifect  of  a 
superiority  of  genius,  aided  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times.*  Men  had,  for  more  than  a  tliousand  years, 
looked  up  to  Aristotle  as  an  oracle  in  philosophy.  His 
authority  was  the  test  of  truth.  The  small  remains  of 
the  Platonic  system  were  confined  to  a  few  mystics, 
whose  principles  and  manner  of  life  drew  iittle  atten- 
tion. The  feeble  attempts  of  Ramus,  and  of  some 
others,  to  make  improvements  in  the  system,  had  little 
effect.  The  Peripatetic  doctrines  were  so  interwoven 
■vvith  the  whole  system  of  scholastic  theology,  that  to 
dissent  from  Aristotle  was  to  alarm  the  Church.  The 
most  useful  and  intelligible  parts,  even  of  Aristotle's 
writings,  were  neglected,  and  philosophy  was  become 
an  art  of  spealiing  learnedly,  and  disputing  subtilely, 
without  producing  any  invention  of  use  in  human  lile. 
It  was  n-uitful  of  words,  but  barren  of  works,  and 
admirably  contrived  for  drawing  a  veil  over  human 
ignorance,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge, by  fiUing  men  with  a  conceit  that  they  knew 
every  thing,  ft  was  very  fruitful,  also,  in  controversies ; 
but  for  the  most  part  they  were  conti'oversies  about 
words,  or  about  things  of  no  moment,  or  things  above 
the  reach  of  the  human  faculties :  and  the  issue  of 
them  was  what  might  be  expected,  that  the  contend- 
ing pai-ties  fought,  without  gaining  ,or  losing  an  inch 
of  ground,  till  fliey  were  weary  of  the  dispute,  or  their 
attention  was  called  off  to  some  other  subject-f 

*  Itonii  DSscai'tcs  ivns  bora  Kt  La  Hnyc,  in  Touraine,  Miu'ch  31, 1598. 
Much  of  liU  life  was  passed  in  Hollanil.  Ho  cliod,  Fobmarj^  14, 1850,  at 
StocliholTn,  'whiCher  he  bad  repiurad  at  the  inflation  of  Cliristina,  qnees 
of  Sweden.  —  Eu. 

t  This  is  tlio  Tulgav  opinion  in  regard  to  tlio  siholastic  iiliilosoiihy.  The 
few  are,  however,  now  awiu*  that  the  huiniiii  ininil,  tlioii^'h  partially,  was 
never  more  powerfiillj'  developed  llian  diifiii^'  llio  MiiUlU-  Ayui  — H. 
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Such  was  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  of  Europe, 
during  many  ages  of  darkness  and  barbarism  that  suc- 
ceeded the  decline  of  the  JEloman  empire  ;  so  that  there 
was  great  need  of  a  reformation  in  philosophy  as  well 
as  in  religion.  The  light  began  to  dawn  at  last;. a 
spirit  of  inquiry  sprang  up,  and  men  got  the  courage 
to  doubt  of  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle,  as  well  as  of  the 
decrees  of  popes.  The  most  important  step  in  the 
reformation  of  religion  was  to  destroy  the  claim  of  in- 
fallibility, which  hindered  men  from  using  their  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion :  and  the  most  important 
step  in  the  reformation  of  philosophy  was  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  which  Aristotle  had  so  long  had  peace- 
able possession.  The  last  had  been  attempted  by  X/ord 
Bacon  and  "others,  with  no  less  zeal  than  the  hrst  by 
Luther  and  Calvin. 

Descartes  knew  well  the  defects  of  the  prevailing 
system,  which  had  begun  to  lose  its  authority.  His 
genius  enabled  him,  and  his  spirit  prompted  him,  to  at- 
tempt a  new  one.  He  had  applied  himself  much  to  the 
mathematical  sciences,  and  had  made  considerable  im- 
provement in  them.  He  wished  to  introduce  that  per- 
spicuity and  evidence  into  other  branches  of  philosophy 
which  he  found  in  them.  Being  sensible  how  apt  we 
are  to  be  led  astray  by  prejudices  of  education,  he 
thought  the  only  way  to  avoid  error  was,  to  resolve  to 
doubt  of  every  thing,  —  to  hold  every  thing  to  be  uncer- 
tain, even  those  things  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
hold  as  most  certain,  until  he  had  such  clear  and  cogent 
evidence  as  compelled  his  assent. 

In  this  state  of  universal  doubt,  that  which  first-  ap- 
peared to  him  to  he  clear  and  certain  was  his  own 
existence.  Of  this  he  was  certain,  because  he  was 
conscious  that  he  thought,  that  he  reasoned,  and  that 
he  doubted.  He  used  this  argument,  therefore,  to  prove 
his  own  existence,  —  Cogito,  ergo  sum.  This  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  first  of  all  truths,  the  foundation-stone 
upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  human  knowledge  is 
built,  and  on  which  it  must  re&t.  And  as  Ai-chimedes 
thought  that,  if   he  had  one  fixed  point  to  rest  his 
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engines  upon,  lie  could  move  the  earth ;  so  Descartes, 
channed  with  the  discovery  of  one  certain  principle,  by 
which  he  emerged  from  the  state  of  universal  doubt, 
believed  that  this  principle  alone  would  be  a  sufficient 
foundation  on  which  he  might  build  the  whole  system 
of  science.  He  seems,  therefore,  to  have  taken  no  great 
trouble  to  examine  whether  there  might  not  be  other 
first  principles,  which,  on  account  of  their  own  light 
and  evidence,  ought  to  be  admitted  by  every  man  of 
sound  judgment.  The  love  of  simplicity,  so  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man,  led  him  to  apply  the  whole  force 
of  his  mind  to  raise  the  fabric  of  knowledge  upon 
this  one  principle,  rather  than  seek  a  broader  foun- 
dation. 

Accordingly,  he  does  not  admit  the  evidence  of  sense 
to  he  a  first  principle,  as  he  does  that  of  consciousness. 
The  arguments  of  the  ancient  skeptics  here  occurred 
to  him; — that  our  senses  often  deceive  us,  and  therefore 
ought  never  to  be  trusted  on  their  own  authority ;  that, 
in  sleep,  we  often  seem  to  see  and  hear  things  which 
we  are  convinced  to  have  had  no  existence.  But  that 
which  chiefly  led  Descartes  to  think  that  he  ought  not 
to  trust  to  his  senses,  without  proof  of  their  veracity, 
was,  that  he  took  it  for  granted,  as  all  philosophers  had 
done  before  him,  that  he  did  not  perceive  external  ob- 
jects themselves,  but  certain  images  of  them  in  his  own 
mind,  called  ideas.  He  was  certain,  by  consciousness, 
that  he  had  the  ideas  of  sun  and  moon,  earth  and  sea; 
but  how  could  he  be  assured  that  there  really  existed 
external  objects  like  to  these  ideas  1 

Hitherto  he  was  uncertain  of  every  thing  but  of  his 
own  existence,  and  the  existence  of  the  operations  and 
ideas  of  his  own  mind.  Some  of  his  disciples,  it  is 
Said,  remained  at  this  stage  of  his  system,  and  got  the 
name  of  foists*  They  could  not  find  evidence  in  the 
subsequent  stages  of  his  progress.  But  Descartes  re- 
solved not  to  stop  here ;  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a 

'  Sir  W.  Hamilton  can  find  no  Sfttiafactorj  evidence  of  the  cxiatenco  of 
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new  ai-gurneiit,  drawn  from  his  idea  of  a  Deity,  the  ex- 
istence of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  who  made  him 
and  all  hia  faculties.  From  the  perfection  of  this 
Being,  he  inferred  that  he  could  be  no  deceiver ;  and 
therefore  concluded,  that  his  senses,  and  the  other  facul- 
ties he  found  in  himself,  arc  not  faJtacious,  but  may  be 
trusted,  when  a  proper  use  is  made  of  them. 

The  merit  of  Descartes  cannot  be  easily  conceived 
by  those  who  have  not  some  notion  of  the  Peripatetic 
system  in  wiiich  he  was  educated.  To.  throw  off  the 
prejudices  of  education,  and  to  create  a  system  of 
nature  totally  different  from  that  wliich  had  subdued 
the  understanding  of  mankind,  and  Itept  it  in  subjec- 
tion for  so  many  centuries,  required  an  uncommon  force 
of  mind. 

In  the  world  of  Descartes  we  meet  with  two  kinds 
of  beings  only,  —  to  wit,  body  and  mind;  the  first,  the 
object  of  our  senses,  the  other,  of  consciousness;  both 
of  them  things  of  which  we  tiave  a  distinct  apprehen- 
sion, if  the  human  mind  be  capable  of  distinct  appre- 
hension at  all.  To  the  first,  no  qualities  are  ascribed 
but  extension,  figure,  and  motion ;  to  the  last,  nothing 
but  thought,  and  its  various  modifications,  of  which 
we  are  conscious.*  He  could  observe  no  common  attri- 
bute, no  resembling  feature,  in  the  atti'ibutes  of  body 
and  mind,  and  therefore  concluded  them  to  be  distinct 
substances,  and  totally  of  a  different  nature ;  and  that 
body,  from  its  very  nature,  is  inanimate  and  inert,  in- 
capable of  any  kind  of  thought  or  sensation,  or  of  pro- 
ducing any  change  or  alteration  in  itself. 

Descartes  must  be  allowed  the  honor  of  being  tlie 
first  who  drew  a  dUtinct  line  betiaeen  the  malcrial  and 
itUellectnal  loorkl,  which,  in  all  the  old  systems,  were  so 
blended  together,  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  where 
the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.f  How  much  this 
distinction   has   contributed   to   the   improvements   of 

*  In  the  Ciirlesinn  langiiagi^  tlic  term  tliowjht  included  al!  of  ivMch  we 
t  T liis  (ifisci'tioii  K  inii^  iii  •;ciicnil ;   Viiit  some  individiml  exceptions 
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modern  times,  in  tiie  philosophy  both  of  body  and  of 
mind,  it  is  not  easy  trO  say. 

Oiie  obvious  consequence  of  this  distinction  weis, 
that  accurate  rejection  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
mind  is  the  only  way  to  make  any  progress  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  it.  Malebranche,  Locke,  Berlteley,  and  Hume 
were  taught  this  lesson  by  Descartes ;  and  to  it  we  owe 
their  most  valuable  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  philos- 
ophy. The  analogical  way  of  reasoning  coiicemiiig 
the  powers  of  the  mind  from  the  properties  of  body, 
which  is  the  source  of  almost  all  the  eiTors  on  this,  sub- 
ject,and  which  is  so  natural  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
was  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Descartes  as  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  old  philosophy.  Wc 
may,  therefore,  truly  say,  that,  in  that  pai-t  of  philosophy 
which  relates  to  the  mind,  Descartes  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  put  us  into  that  track  which  aU  wise  men 
now  acknowledge  to  be  the  only  one  in  which  we  can 

To  return  to  Descartes's  notions  of  the  manner  of 
our  perceiving  external  objects,  from  which  a  concern 
to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  that  great  reformer  in 
philosophy  has  led  me  to  digress,  —  he  took  it  for 
granted,  as  the  old  phUoaophers  had  done,  that  what 
we  immediately  perceive  must  be  either  in  the  mind 
itself,  or  in  the  brain,  to  which  the  mind  is  immediately 
present.  The  impressions  made  upon  our  organs, 
nerves,  and  brain  could  be  nothing,  according  to  his 
philosophy,  but  various  modifications  of  extension, 
figure,  and  motion.  There  could  be  nothing  in  the 
brain  like  sound  or  color,  taste  or  smell,  heat  or  cold ; 
these  are  sensations  in  the  mind,  which,  by  the  laws  of 
the  union  of  soul  and  body,  are  raised  on  occasion  of 
certain  traces  in  the  brain ;  and  although  he  gives  the 
name  of  ideas  to  those  traces  in  the  brain,  he  does  not 
think  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  perfectly  like  to 
the  things  which  they  represent,  any  more  than  that 
words  or  signs  shoiild  resemble  the  things  they  signify. 
But,  says  he,  that  we  may  follow  the  received  opinion 
as  far  a^  is  possibli',  we  may  aJlov/  a  slight  resemblance. 
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Thus  we  Icnow  that  a  print  in  a  book  may  repraseut 
houses,  temples,  and  groves;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being 
necessary  that  the  print  should  be  perfectly  lilie  the 
thing  it  represents,  that  its  perfection  often  requires  the 
contraiy.  For  a  circle  must  often  be  represented  by  an 
ellipse,  a  square  by  a  rhombus,  and  so  of  other  things." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Descartes  rejected  a  part 
only  of  the  ancient  theory,  concerning  the  perception  of 
external  objects  by  the  senses,  and  that  he  adopted  the 
other  part.  That  theory. may  be  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  first,  that  images,  species,  or  forms  of  external  ob- 
jects come  from  the  object,  and  enter  by  the  avenues  of 
the  senses  to  the  mind ;  the  second  part  is,  that  the  ex- 
ternal object  itself  is  not  perceived,  but  only  the  species 
or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  first  part  Descartes 
and  his  followere  rejected,  and  refuted  by  solid  argu- 
ments ;  but  the  second  part,  neither  he  nor  his  follow- 
ers have  thought  of  calling  in  question,  being  per- 
suaded that  it  is  only  a  representative  image,  in  the 
raind,  of  the  external  object  that  we  perceive,  and  not 
the  object  itself.  And  this  image,  which  the  Peripa- 
tetics called  a  species,  he  calls  an  idea,  changing  the 
name  only,  while  he  admits  the  thing. 

It  seems  strange,  that  the  great  pains  which  the  phi- 
losopher took  to  throw  off  the  prejudices  of  education, 


•  But  be  it  observed  thBt  Descartes  did  not  aJlow,  far  less  hold,  tliat  the 
miod  had  nny  cognizanec  of  these  organic  motions,  —  of  these  material 
ideas.  Thoy  wore  merely  the  aiiteocdenls,  ostabUshed  by  ilia  law  of  unkin 
of  sotil  and.  body,  of  the  incnt;il  idea ;  wbii^h  mental  idea  was  nothing 
more  than  a  inorfiGcalioii  of  the  minil  itself..  Beid,  I  may  observe  in  (icn. 
eral,  do<s  not  dintinguish,  ni  it  especially  behooved  himtodo,bctiTeeD  wbnt 
were  held  by  philosophers  to  be  the  proximate  caaea  of  onr  mental  repixs- 
sontations,  and  those  representarions  thonwolvea  ns  the  ofijcete  of  cognition; 
i.  e.  botivecii  what  are  known  iii  the  schoots  as  the  speeitu  impr'jsie,  n»d 
tlie  ipeciea  erprfssie.  TIio  former,  to  which  the  noma  of  speciet,  image, 
idea,  K'ns  ofVen  given,  in  common  with  tha  latter,  was  held  on  idl  handx  to 
be  unknown  to  consiuausness,  and  pjenerallj  supposed  to  l>e  merely  <-cr<nin 
occult  motions  in  tha  organism.  The  latter,  the  resnlt  determined  by  tlio 
formOT,  is  tlie  menial  representatien,  and  l!io  immediate  or  proper  object  in 
perception.  Great  conmsion,  to  those  who  do  not  bear  this  distinction  in 
mind,  is,  howover,'  the  oonseqnenoo  of  the  verbal  ambignity ;  and  licici's 
luisreprescntfttiona  of  the  doctrine  of  the  philosophers  is,  in  a  gi'oat  moos 
urp,  lo  Ua  tiBnod  to  this  soui'ce.  —  H . 
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to  dismiss  all  his  former  opinions,  and  to  assent  to 
nothing  till  he  found  evidence  that  compelled  his  as- 
sent, should  pot  have  led  iiim  to  doubt  this  opinion 
of  the  ancient  philosophy.  It  is  evidently  a  philosoph- 
ical opinion ;  for  the  vulgar  undoubtedly  believe  that  it 
is  the  external  object  which  we  immediately  perceive, 
and  not  a  representative  image  of  it  only.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  they  look  upon  it  as  a  perfect  lunacy 
to  call  in  question  the  existence  of  external  objects. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  as  a  first  principle  by  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  that  what  is  really  perceived 
must  exist,  and  that  to  perceive  what  does  not  exist  is 
impossible.  So  far  the  unlearned  man  and  the  philos- 
opher agree.  The  unlearned  man  says,  I  perceive  the 
external  object,  and  I  perceive  it  to  exist.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  doubt  it.  The  Peripatetic 
says,  What  I  perceive  is  the  very  identical  form  of  the 
object,  which  came  immediately  from  the  object,  and 
makes  an  impression  upon  my  mind,  as  a  seal  does 
upon  wax ;  and  therefore  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  an  object  whose  form  I  perceive.  But 
what  says  the  Cartesian?  I  perceive  not,  says  he,  the 
external  object  itself.  So  far  he  agrees  with  the  Peri- 
patetic, and  differs  from  the  unlearned  man.  But  I 
perceive  an  image,  or  form,  or  idea,  in  my  own  mind, 
or  in  my  brain.  I  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the 
idea,  because  I  immediately  perceive  It.  But  how  this 
idea  is  formed,  or  what  it  represents,  is  not  self-evident; 
and  therefore  I  must  find  arguments  by  which,  from 
the  existence  of  the  idea  which  I  perceive,  I  can  infer 
the  existence  of  an  external  object  which  it  represents. 

As  I  take  this  to  be  a  just  view  of  the  principles 
of  the  unlearned  man,  of  the  Peripatetic,  and  of  the 
Cartesian,  so  I  think  they  aU  reason  consequentially 
from  their, several  principles.  The  Cartesian  has  sittong 
grounds  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  external  objects, 
the  Peripatetic  very  little  gi'ound  of  doubt,  and  the 
unlearned  man  none  at  all;  and  the  difference  of  their 
situation  arises  from  this, — that  the  unlearned  mac 
has  no  hypothesis,  the   Peripatetic  leans  upon  an  hi 
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pothesis,   and    the    Cartesian   upon   one   half  of  that 
hypothesis.* 

IV.  3ialebranche's  Theori/.]  Malebranche,  with  a 
very  penetrating  genius,  entered  into  a  more  minute 
examination  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  than 
any  one  before  him.f  He  had  the  advantage  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  Descartes,  whom  he  followed 
without  slavish  attachment.'' 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  admitted  by  all  phi- 
losophers, and  which  could  not  be  called  in  question, 
that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objects  immediately, 
but  by  means  of  images  or  ideas  of  them  present  to  the 
mind,  "  I  suppose,"  says  he,  "  that  every  one  wUl 
grant  that  we  perceive  not  the  objects  that  are  without 
us  immediately,  and  of  themselves.^  We  see  the  sun, 
the  stars,  and  an  infinity  of  objects  without  us;  and  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  soul  sallies  out  of  the  body, 
and,  as  it  were,  takes  a  walk  through  the  heavens  to 
contcmpiate  all  those  objects.  She  sees  them  not, 
therefore,  by  themselves;  and  the  immediate  object  of 
the  mind,  when  it  sees  the  sun,  for  example,  is  not  the 
sun,  but  something  which  is  intimately  united  to  the 
soul ;  and  it  is  that  which  I  call  an  idea:  so  that  by 
the  word  idea  I  understand  nothing  else  here  but  that 
which  is  the  immediate  object,  or  nearest  to  the  mind, 
when  we  perceive  any  object.  It  ought  to  be  cai'elully 
observed,  that,  in  order  to  the  mind's  perceiving  any 

"  M.  Gainiw  bus  published  the  best  edition  of  Deseartos's  metaphysical 
writings,  (Eumes  PliUosop/iiiittea  de  Descartes  (4  vols.,  8vo,  Paris,  1S35). 
For  the  hest  account  of  Curtesianisni,  and  its  ioflaence  od  modern  thought, 
eee  Bisiaira  et  Critique  de  la  B^vdallon  OarlesieiiBe,  par  M.  I^ncisque 
Bouillier.  See,  also,  Slemait's  DisSBrlaHon,  Part  I.  Chap,  II.  Sect.  II. ; 
HallHni's  Lileratio-e  of  Europe,  from  1600  to  1650,  Chap.  III.  Sect.  III.; 
Damiron,  Essai  sur  PSi^ire  de  ta  Philosophie  ea  France,  aa  XYII"  Si^de, 
lav.  n. 

Wo  haTO  met  with  irat  tivo  English  translations  from  Descartes;  bin 
Discourie  of  SielJiod  nemo,  Louioa,  1649),  published  anonymonalj',  and 
\ih  Sic  Metapk^aiaU  Meditalions,  by  Wiliiam  Moljncux  (ISmo,  London, 

.    T  Hieholns  MHlehrancho,  a  priest  of  tha  Oratory,  wm  born  at  Paris,  An- 
gu?t  6, 1038,  anil  died  in  tbo  same  city,  October  13,  1715. ■- En. 
,t  Ilatltep  in  oi- 1<>;  //leni.w/i'ps  {par  eii-c-mC'lies)-~n- 
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object,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  iden.  of  that 
object  be  actually  present  to  it.  Of  this  it  is  not  pos- 
HJbLe  to  doubt.  The  thi^iga  which  the  soul  perceives 
are  of  two  lands.  Tliey  are  eitJier  in  the  soul,  or  they 
are  without  the  soul :  those  that  are  in  the  soul  are  its 
own  thoughts,  that  la  to  say,  all  its  diiFevent  tnodiiica- 
tions.  The  soul  has  no  need  of  ideas  for  perceiving 
these  things.  But  with  regard  to  things  without  the 
soul,  we  cannot  perceive  them  but  by  means  of  ideas."* 

Having  laid  this  foundation,  as  a  principle  which 
was  common  to  all  philosophers,  and  which  admitted 
of  no  doubt,  he  proceeds  to  enamerate  all  the  possible 
ways  by  which  the  ideas  of  sensible  objects  may  be 
presented  to  the  mind:  —  Either,  first,  they  come  Irom' 
the  bodies  which  we  perceive ;  or,  secondly,  the  soul 
has  the  power  of  producing  them  in  itself;  or,  thirdly, 
they  are  produced  by  the  Deity,  either  in  our  creation, 
or  occasionally,  as  there  is  use  for  them ;  or,  fourthly, 
the  soul  has  in  itself  virtually  and  eminently,  as  the 
schools  speak,  all  the  perfections  which  it  perceives  in 
bodies;  or,  fifthly,  the  soul  is  united  with  a  being  pos- 
sessed of  all  perfection,  who  has  in  himself  the  ideas  of 
all  created  things. 

This  he  takes  to  be  a  complete  eniimeratioii.  of  all 
the  possibEe  ways  in  which  the  ideas  of  external  objects 
may  be  presented  to  our  minds.  He  employs  a  whole 
chapter  upon  each ;  refuting  the  first  four,  and  confirm- 
ing the  last  by  various  arguments.  The  Deity,  being 
always  present  to  our  minds  in  a  more  intimate  man- 
ner than  any  other  being,  may,  upon  occasion  of  the 
impressions  made  on  ouv  bodies,  discover  to  us,  as  far 
as  he  thinits  proper,  and  according  to  fixed  laws,  his 
own  ideas  of  the  object;  and  thus  "we  see  al^ things 
in  God,"  or  in  the  Divine  ideas.f 


"  Dela  Becherde  de  la  Veriti,  Liv.  IH.  Pai-tie  II.  Chap,  I. 

t  It  should  liave  been  noticed  that  the  Malebranchian  philosophy  is  fun- 
damentally Cartesian,  and  that  after  De  la  Forge  anrj  Gonlinx,  Oie  doc- 
trine of  DlBloe  jisaistoHiK,  implicitly  maiiitained  by  Descartes,  was  most 
ably  dovolopod  by  Mnlebnmche,  to  ivliom  it  oivea,  iiidecil,  n  prinoipal  ehtiro 
if  Its  celebrity.  —  H. 
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However  visionary  this  system  may  appear  on  a  su- 
perficial view,  yet  wlien  we  consider  that  he  agreed 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  philosophers  in  conceiving  ideas 
to  be  the  immediate  objects  of  perception,  and  that  he 
found  insuperable  difficulties,  and  even  absurdities,  in 
every  other  hypothesis  concerning  them,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear so  wonderftd  that  a  man  of  very  great  genius 
should  fall  into  this ;  and  probably  it  pleased  so  devout 
a  man  the  more,  that  it  sets  in  the  most  strilting  light 
our  dependence  upon  God,  and  his  continual  presence 
with  us. 

He  distinguished,  more  accui'ately  than  any  philoso- 
pher  had  done  before,  the  objects  which  we  perceive 
from  the  sensations  in  our  own  minds,  which,  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  always  accompany  the  perception  of 
the  object.  As  in  many  things,  so  particularly  in  this, 
he  has  great  merit :  for  this,  I  apprehend,  is  a  Itey  that 
opens  the  way  to  a  right  understanding  both  of  our 
external  senses  and  of  other  powers  of  the.  mind.  The 
vulgar  confound  sensation  with  other  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  with  their  objects,  because  the  purposes  of 
hfe  do  not  malce  a  distinction  necessary.  The  con- 
founding of  these  in  common  language  has  led  philoso- 
phers, in  one  period,  to  make  those  things  external 
which  really  are  sensations  in  our  own  minds ;  and,  in 
another  period,  running,  as  is  usual,  into  the  contrary 
extreme,  to  malie  almost  every  thing  to  be  a  sensation 
or  feeling  in  our  minds. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  system  of  Malebranche  leaves 
no  evide-nce  of  the  existence  of  a  imperial  world  from 
what  we  perceive  by  our  senses ;  for  the  Divine  ideas, 
which  are  the  objects  immediately  perceived,  were  the 
same  before  the  world  was  created.  Malebranche  was 
loo  acute  not  to  discern  this  consequence  of  his  system, 
and  too  candid  not  to  aclinowledge  it :  he  fairly  owns 
it,  and  endeavours  to  raalie  advantage  of  it,  resting  the 
complete  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence  of  matter 
upon  the  autlwriti/  of  revelation.  He  shows,  that  the 
arguments  brougtit  by  Descartes  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  material  world,  though  as  good  as  any  that  reason 
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conid  furiust),  are  not  perfectly  conclusive ;  and  though 
he  aciinowledges,  with  Descartes,  that  we  feel  a  strong 
priapensity  to  believe  the  exiateiice  of  a  material  world, 
yet  he  thinks  this  is  not  suificient,  and  that  to  yield  to 
such  pro|)ensitie3  without  evidence  is  to  expose  oiir- 
Kclves  to  perpetual  delusion.  He  thinks,  therefore,  that 
the  only  convincing  evidence  we  have  of  the  existence 
of  the  material  world  is,  that  we  are  assured  by  revela- 
tion that  "  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
and  that  "  the  "Word  was  made  flesh."  He  is  sensible 
of  the  ridicule  to  which  so  strange  an  opinion  may  ex- 
pose him  among  those  who  are.  guided  by  prejudice ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  he  is  willing  to  bear  it.  But 
no  author,  not  even  Bishop  Berkeley,  has  shown  more 
clearly,  that,  either  upon  his  own  system,  or  upon  the 
common  principles  of  philosophers  with  regard  to  ideas, 
we  have  no  evidence  left,  either  from  reason  or  from 
our  senses,  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world.  It  is 
no  more  than  justiee  to  Father  Malebranche  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  Bishop  Berkeley's  arguments  arc  to 
be  found  in  him  in  their  whole  force." 

Malebranche's  system  was  adopted  by  many  devout 
people  in  Prance,  of  both  sexes;  but  it  seems  to  have 
iiad  no  great  currency  in  other  countries.  Mr.  Locke 
wrote,  a  small  tract  against  it,  which  is  found  among 
his  posthumous  works ;  but  whether  it  was  written  in 
haste,  or  after  the  vigor  of  his  undei-standing  was  im- 
paired by  age,  there  is  less  of  sti'ength  and  solidity  in 
it  than  in  most  of  his  wrifings.|  The  most  formidable 
antagonist  Malebranche  met  with  was  in  his  own 
country, —  Antony   Araauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 


c,  and  only  aace,  these  cmment  philosopheis  liBiil  the  pleasura  of 
'ieii'.  "  The  conversation,"  wo  are  told,  "  tamed  on  the  tion-exislr 
once  of  matfor.  MnloIivDnche,  who  had  an  inflammation  in  hia  Inngs,  nnil 
Vfiiom  Berkeley  fonnS  preparing  a  medieine  in  liis  cell,  and  cooking  it  in  a 
smalt  pipkin,  exerted  liif  voice  eo  violently  in  the  hent  of  tlicir  dispute, 
thfit  he  inoitiBsed  his  disorder,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  feiv  dnys  after." 
Blog.  Brit.,  Alt.  Berhela/.~¥.Ti. 

t  In  answer  to  Locke's  ^Examination  of  P.  Sfalthmiv^e'a  Opinions,  Leib- 
nitz wrote  Bemarques,  making  No.  LJtVI.  of  Ei-dmann's  edition  of  his 
0]>era  PMlosophiai.  —  'ETt. 
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and  one  of  the  acutest  writers  the  Jansenists  have  io 
toast  of,  though  that  sect  has  prodnced  many.  Those 
■who  choose  to  see  this  system  attacked  on  the  one 
hand,  and  defended  on  the  other,  with  subtilty  of  argu- 
ment and  elegance  of  expression,  and  on  the  part  of 
Arnauld  with  much  wit  and  humor,  may  find  satisfac- 
tion by  reading  Malebranche's  Inquiri/  after  Tmth, 
Arnauld's  boolt  of  T-rue  and  False  Ideas,  Malebranche's 
Defence,  and  some  subsequent  replies  and  defences. 
In  controversies  of  this  kind,  the  assailant  commonly 
has  the  advantage,  if  the  parties  are  not  unequally 
matched ;  for  it  is  easier  to  overturn  all  the  theories  of 
philosophers  upon  this  subject,  than  to  defend  any  one 
of  them.  Mr.  Bayle  malces  a  very  just  remark  upon 
this  controversy,  that  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Ai'nauld 
against  the  system  of  Malebranche  were  often  unan- 
swerable, but-  they  were  capable  of  being  retorted 
against  his  own  system;  and  his  ingenious  antagonist 
knew  well  how  to  use  this  defence.* 

V.  Arnauld's  Theory.]  The  controversy  between 
Malebranche  and  Arnauld  f  necessarily  led  them  to 
consider  what  kind  of  things  ideas  are,  a  point  upon 

•  Inaependeiitly  of  bis  piincipal  h^lliesia  altogBther,  tlie  wdrks  of 
Malebrancbe  deserve  the  most  ftttentive  stnily,  both  on  account  of  the 
nuuiy  adniirabie  thoughts  and  obseiTlitions  witJi  which  they  abound,  nnd 
because  th^  are  among  the  few  conBommatc  models  of  pbilosopi  ileal  elo- 
qnence.  —  fl. 

Charpentier  has  published  in  his  BIbliothique  PMIosophiqiie  a  good  edi- 
tion ofMalebranobe's  metaphysical  writings,  —  (EKWres,  edition  collationfie 
SUV  lea  meilleurs  textes,  comprcnant;  les  Eiiiretiens  .MftapAjiSTjMes,  les  Me- 
ditations, le  Traiti  de  rAtaour  de  Dieu,  VEnlndi&i  ^un  Pitlosophe  Ckritien  et 
iTuii  PMhaophe  Chinois,  la  Seekerclie  de  ia  VSriii,  avec  notes  et  inei'odnction, 

Car  J.  Simon  (2  vols,,  12mo).  Eor  iiirtber  injbima&n  respecting  Male- 
ranche  and  his  pliilosopby,  see  Le  OtnisianisTOe,  oa  la  VhitaUe  Raiova- 
Hon  des  SciaiceiyVav  M.  Bordas  Semoulin;  Dklionnaire  des  Sciences  Pkito- 
tapliiqsM,Axt.MaidiraR(^;  Damiron,  2>eJ(i  PMImoplueeaFra«ix,auXVIIe 
^lide,  Iiir.  VI.  j   Stewart's  Dissertation,  Fart  I  Cha,p.  XL.  Sect  II- 

Malebrsnche's  Search  ajier  Ti'uth  was  translated  into  English  by  Eichard 
Snult  (2  vols.,  lamo,  toaiJon,  1694);  and  his  Tivalise  of  Morality,  by 
James  Shipion  (IHmo,  London,  1699),  Sault  trnnslated  also  his  71™tisB 
ofNatta-eand  Gi-oce, — Ei), 

t  Antoine  Arnauld,  doctor  of  flie  Sorbonne,  whom  the  PortfEoyalists 
call  "lo  grand,"  was  horn  at  I'arlB,  Febmaiy  8, 1612,  and  died  at  Brmsels, 
Aitgasta,  1694.  — Ed, 
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which  other  philosophers  Tiad  very  generally  been  silent 
Both  of  them  proi'essed  the  doct:rine  universally  re- 
ceived, that  we  perceive  not  material  things  immedi- 
ately, that  it  is  their  ideas  that  are  the  immediate  ob- 
jects of  our  thought,  and  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of  every 
thing  that  we  perceive  its  properties. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  both  these  authors 
use  the  word  perception,  as  Descartes  had  done  before 
them,  to  signify  every  operation  of  the  understanding.' 
"  To  think,  to  know,  to  perceive,  are  the  same  thing," 
says  Ml'.  Arnauld,  Chap.  V,  Def.  3.  It  is  likewise  to 
be  observed,  that  the  various  operations  of  the  mind 
are  by  both  called  modifications  of  the  mind.  Perhaps 
they  were  led  into  this  phrase  by  the  Cartesian  doc- 
trine, that  the  essence  of  the  mind  consists  in  thinking, 
as  that  of  body  consists  in  extension.  I  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  when  they  make  sensation,  perception, 
memory,  and  imagination  to  be  various  modificatioiia 
of  the  mind,  they  meaji  no  more  than  that  these  are 
things  which  can  only  exist  in  the  mind  as  their  sub- 
ject. "We  express  the  same  thing  by  calling  them 
various  modes  of  thinking,  or  various  operations  of  the 
mind.f 

The  things  which  the  mind  perceives,  says  Male- 
branehe,  are  of  two  kinds..  They  are  either  in  the 
mind  itself,  or  they  are  external  to  it.  The  things  in 
the  miad  are  all  its  different  'modifications,  its  sensa- 
tions, its  imaginations,  its  pure  intellections,  its  pas- 
sions and  affections.  These  are  immediately  perceived; 
we  are  conscious  of  them,  and  have  no  need  of  ideas  to 
re  present,  them  to  us. 

Things  external  til  the  mind  are  either  corporeal  or 
spiritual.  "With  regard  to  the  last,  he  thinks  it  possi- 
ble, that,  in  another  state,  spirits  may  be  an  immediate 


r  stricfly  cognitive,  operabon  of  tlio  understand- 

Modes  or  modifiarlioTia  of  maid,  in  (he  Carti^iti  srhool  mean  merely 
It  aoroo  recent  philosophtrs  expccas  by  si'ifes  n/  riinil  ind  ii:"liiiii.  both 
adive  BTid  jiassive  pliBnomona  of  llic  <'Oiii  loiii  'Hl>ji,(t  Tlie  terras 
e  used  by  Dcaoartea  na  iu'll  aa  by  Jii.i  ili-ifi;iii:s.  —  il 
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object  of  our  tinderstandings,  aneJ  so  be  perceived  with- 
out ideas ;  that  there  may  be  such  a  union  of  spirits  as 
that  they  may  immediately  perceive  each  other,  and 
communicate  their  thoughts  mutually,  without  signs 
and  without  ideaa.  Bat  leaving  this  as  a  problemati- 
cal point,  he  holds  it  to  lae  undeniable,  that  material 
things  cannot  be  perceived  immediately,  but  only  by 
the' mediaiion  of  ideas.  He  thought  it  likewise  undeni- 
able, that  the  idea  must  be  immediately  present  to  the 
mind,  that  it  must  touch  the  soul,  as  it  were,  and  mod- 
ify its  perception  of  the  object. 

From  these  principles  we  must  necessarily  conclude, 
either  that  the  idea  is  some  modification  of  the  human 
mind,  or  that  it  must  be  an  idea  in  the  Divine  mind, 
which  is  always  intimately  present  with  our  minds. 
The  matter  being  brought  to  this  alternative,  Male- 
branche  considers,  first,  all  the  possible  ways  such  a 
modification  may  be  produced  in  our  mind  as  that  we 
call  an  idea  of  a  material  object,  taking  it  for  granted 
always  that  it  must  be  an  object  perceived,  and  some' 
thing  different  from  the  act  of  the  mind  in  perceiving 
it.  He  finds  insuperable  objections  against  every  hy- 
pothesis of  such  ideas  being  produced  in  otir  minds, 
and  therefore  concludes,  that  the  immediate  objects  of 
perception  are  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind. 

Against  this  system  Arnauld  wrote  his  book  of  True 
and  False  Ideas.  He  does  not  object  to  the  alterna- 
tive mentioned  by  Malebranche ;  but  he  maintains, 
that  ideas  are  modifications  of  our  minds.  And  finding 
no  other  modification  of  the  human  mind  which  can 
be  called  the  idea  of  an  external  object,  he  says  it  is 
only  another  word  for  perception.  (Chap.  V.  Def.  3.) 
"  I  take  the  idea  of  an  object,  and  the  perception  of  an 
object,  to  be  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  say  whether 
there  may  be  other  things  to  which  the  name  of  idea 
may  be  given.  But  it  is  certain  that  there  are  ideas 
taken  in  this  sense,  and  that  these  ideas  are  cither 
attributes  or  modifications  of  our  minds."  * 

"  Ai-naiiM  did  not  allow  tliHt  perceptions  and  idens  ok  reallgoi  niuneri 
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This,  I  think,  indeed,  was  to  attack  the  system  of 
Male  bran  ehe  upon  its  weak  side,  and  where,  at  the 
saine  time,  an  attack  was  least  expected.  Philosophers 
had  been  so  unanimous  in  maintaining  that  we  do  not 
perceive  external  objects  immediately,  but  by  certain 
representative  images  of  them  called  ideas,  that  Male- 
branche  might  well  thinli  his  system  secure  upon  that 
quarter,  and  that  the  only  question  to  be  determined 
was,  in  what  subject  those  ideas  are  placed,  whether  in 
the  human  or  in  the  Divine  mind. 

But,  says  Arnauld,  these  ideas  ai'e  mere  chimeras, 
fictions  of  philosophers;  there  are  no  such  beings  in 
nature;  and  therefore  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  inquire 
whether  they  are  in  the  Divine  or  in  the  human  mind. 
The  only  true  and  real  ideas  are  our. perceptions,  which 
ai'e  acknowledged  by  all  philosophers,  and  Malebranche 
himself,  to  be  acts  or  modifications  of  our  own  minds. 
He  does  not  say  that  the  fictitious  ideas  were  a  fiction 
of  Malebranche.  He  acknowledges  that  they  had  been 
very  generally  maintained  by  &e  scholastic  philoso- 
phers, and  points  out,  very  judiciously,  the  prejudices 
that  liad  led  tiiem  into  the  belief  of  such  ideas. 

Of  all  the  powers  of  our  mind,  the  external  senses 
are  thought  to  be  the  best  understood,  and  their  objects 
are  the  most  familiar.  Hence  we  measure  other  pow- 
ers by  them,  and  transfer  to  other  powers  the  language 
which  properly  belongs  to  the,m.  The  objects  of  sense 
must  be  present  to  the  sense,  or  within  its  sphere,  in 
order  to  their  being  perceived.  Hence,  by  analogy,  we 
are  led  to  say  of  every  thing  when  we  think  of  it,  that 
it  is  present  to  the  mind,  or  in  the  mind.  But  this 
presence  is  metaphorical  or  analogical  only ;  and  Ar- 
nauld calb  it  objective  presence,  to  distinguish  it  from 

co%  diatingimhed,  —  i.  e.  as  one  thing  fram  another  thing;  not  even  that 
thoy  sxetiiodo^s  distinguished,  —  i.  e.  as  a  thing  from  its  mode.  He  mflin- 
ttuned  that  they  are  reoB^  identicnlj  and  only  ratiaiially  discriininaWd  as 
viewed  ia  dilTerent  relfibons ;  the  mdivisible  m^nCiil  modificnljon  being 
called  a  perception^  by  Tcferenco  to  the  mind  or  thinking  sn!gect,  —  an  idea, 
hy  refcroace  to  the  mediate  objact  or  thing  diought.  Amanld  evaiprwhere 
avows  that  he  doniss  idoD^,  only  aa  existences  distinct  from  ths  act  itself  of 
pttrccption.  —  H. 
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that  local  presence  which  is  required  ii>  objects  that  are 
perceived  by  sense.  But  both  being  called  by  the  same 
name,  they  are  confounded  together,  and  those  things 
that  belong  only  to  real  or  local  presence  are  attributed 
to  the  metaphorical.  We  are  liltewise.  accustomed  to 
see  objects  by  their  images  in  a  mirror,  or  in  water ; 
and  hence  are  led,  by  analogy,  to  think  that  objects 
may  be  presented  to  the  memory  or  imagination,  in 
some  similar  manner,  by  images,  which  philosophers 
have  called  ideas. 

By  sach  prejudices  and  analogies,  Arnauld  conceives, 
men  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  objects  of  mem- 
ory and  imagination  must  be  presented  to  the  mind  by 
images  or  ideas ;  and  the  philosophers  have  been  more 
carried  away  by  these  prejudices  than  even  the  vulgar, 
because  the  use  made  of  this  theory  was  to  explain 
and  account  for  the  various  operations  of  the  mind,  a 
matter  in  which  the  v«lgar  take  no  concern.  He  thinks, 
however,  that  Descartes  had  got  the  better  of  these 
prejudices,  and  that  he  uses  the  word  idea  as  signifying 
the  same  thing  with  perception,  and  is  therefore  aiu:- 
prised  that  a  disciple  of  Descartes,  and  o;ie  who  was 
so  great  an  admh-er  of  him  as  Malebranche,  should 
be  carried  away  by  them.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that 
the  two  most  eminent  disciples  of  Descartes,  and  his 
contemporaries,  should  differ  so  essentially  with  regard 
to  his  doctrine  concerning  ideas. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  reader  an  account 
of  the  continuation  of  this  controversy  between  those 
two  acute  philosophei's,  in  the  subsequent  defences 
and  replies,  becaitse  I  have  not  access  to  them.  After 
much  reasoning,  and  some  animosity,  each  continued 
in  his  own  opinion,  and  left  .his  antagonist  where  he 
found  him.  Malebranche's  opinion  of  our  seeing  all 
things  in  Grod  soon  died  away  of  itself,  and  Arnauld's 
notion  of  ideas  seems  to  have  been  less  regarded  than  it 
deserved  by  the  philosophers  that  came  after  him ;  per- 
haps for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  in  some  sort  given  up  by  himself,  in  his  attempting 
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to   reconcile   it   to   the   common   doctrine   concerning 
ideas.* 

Arnauld  lias  employed  the  whole  of  his  sixth  chapter 
to  show  that  these  ways  of  speaking,  comKioti  among 
philosophers,  —  to  wit,  that  we  perceive  not  things  im- 
mediately ;  tliat  it  is  their  ideas  that  are  tJie  immediate 
objects  of  our  thoughts;  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of  every 
thing  tJial  we  perceive  its  pt'operlies, —  ai'e  not  to  be  re- 
jected, but  are  trae.when  rightly  understood.  He  labors 
to  reconcile  these  expressions  to  his  own  definition  of 
ideas,  by  observing,  that  every  perception  and  every 
thought  is  necessarily  conscious  of  itself,  and  reflects 
upon  itself;  and  that,  by  this  consciousness  and  reflec- 
tion, it  is  its  own  immediate  object.     Whence  he  in- 

*  The  opinion  of  Arnauld  in  regard  to  the  nnlnro  of  ideas  was  bj  no 
means  ovei'looked  liy  snbsciineiit  philosophers.  It  is  found  Mij  detailed 
in  almost  every  syEtBmatic  coniBe  or  compend  of  philosophy  which  ap- 
peared for  H  long  tiniB  nl^r  its  jii^t  promulgation,  and  in  man;  of  these  it 
IS  the  doctrine  rccommeniled  B3  the  true.  AiTianld's  irits  indeed  the  opin- 
ion which  latterly  preyailoil  in  tlio  Cartesian  BChool.  ITrora  this  it  passeii 
into  other  BchooU.  Lcibnit;;,  like  Arnauld,  regarded  ideas,  notions,  rF/uc* 
senlatiom,  sa  mere  moiiilicatiotis  of  the  mind,  (what  by  his  disdplcs  were 
called  materiat  ideas,  lika  the  cerebral  ideas  of  Scscartos,  are  out  of  iht: 

S [Deacon,)  ajid  no  crader  opinion  than  this  has  ever  snbscqucntly  found  a 
aoting  in  any  of  the  Qemtan  oystems. 

"I  don't  know,"  sajs  Mr.  Stewart,  "of  any  anthor  wlio,  jirior  to  l)i-. 
Held,  has  eKpvessed  hzmsclf  on  &aB  subject  with  so  mnch  justness  and  pn- 
cision  lis  !Fat!ier  Baffler,  in  Hia  ibUowing  passage  of  iiis  l\-eat!se  o«  t'ir.ii 
TrMhs  (p.  311):  —  'If  we  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  intelligibic  in  oiir 
observationB  on  ideas,  we  will  say,  they  ace  nothing  hut  mere  modificiiiiurii 
of  the  mind  as  a  thinking  bein^.  They  are  called  ideas  with  rcgaul  lo  'h-.: 
object  represented,  and  percepiiom  with  ri^urd  to  the  finntlly  rcpicsoilhcr 
It  is  manifest  that  our  ideas,  considered  in  this  sense,  are  not  moi'e  tli-iin- 
guished  than  motion  is  fi'om  the  body  moved.' "  —  Elements,  Add,  to  nom 
to  I'art  L  Cliap.  IV.  Sect.  U. 

In  tills  pasBBgc,  Baffler  only  repeats  tlie  (loctiine  of  Arnanld,  in  Ar- 
nantd's  own  words. 

Br.  Thomas  Bnnvn,  on  the  other  hand,  lius  endeavonrec!  to  show  tlint 
this  doctrine  (whiiJi  he  iitsntifios  with  Roid's)  had  been  long  the  cniliolie 
opinion,  and  thnt  Hdd,  in  hia  attack  on  flie  ideal  system,  only  rofiited  whiit 
Imd  been  already  alntost  oniversatly  exploded.  In  this  attempt  ha  is,  i^ow- 
over,  singularly  unfortunate ;  for,  witli  the  exception  of  Cronsfii,  all  the 
examples  he  addnces  to  eyinco  the  preyalence  of  Amauld'a  iloctrino  arc 
only  so  many  mistakes,  so  mimy  instances,  in  fact,  which  miglit  be  iille^l 
in  eonfinnation  of  the  very  opposite  conclusion.  See  Eilii^ui-gh  Eccietu, 
Vol.  LII.  pp.  181  -  196.  —  H. 
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ifc. -,  timt  the  idea  —  that  is,   the  percoptioii  — is  the 
imii.H  diate  object  of  pevception.* 

VI.  I^eibnUz's  Theory.']  The  next  system  concern- 
ing pei'ception,  of  which  I  shall  give  §ome  account,  is 
the  invention  of  the  famous  German  philosopher,  Leib- 
nitz,! who,,  while  he  lived,  held  the  fii-st  rank  among 
the  Germans  in  all  parts  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
mathematics,  in  jurisprndisnce,  in  the  Jmowledge  of 
antiquitiea,  and  in  every  branch  both  of  science  and  of 
literature.  He  was  highly  respected  by  emperors,  and 
by  many  kings  and  princes,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
singular  marks  of  their  esteem.  He  was  a  particular 
favorite  of  ouv  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  George  II., 
with  whom  he  continued  his  correspondence  by  letters 
after  she  came  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  till  his  death. 

The  famous  controversy  between  him  and  the  British 
mathematicians,  whether  he  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
the  inventor  of  that  noble  improveme^it  in  mathemat- 

•  Kcid's  disRontent  mth  ArnauM's  opinion — nn  opinLon  which  is  stated 
with  great  pei-Bpicnitj  by  its  author  —  maybe  used  as  an  flrgnmont  to 
ahow  that  hia  oivn  doctrine  is,  however  ambiguoua,  tliat  of  intuitive  or  im- 
mediate perception.  (See  Hote  C)  Aniauld's  theory  is  idenlacal  with 
the  finer  foira  of  representative  or  mediato  porcoption,  and  the  difficcl- 
tiea  of  that  docU-ine  were  not  ovevloaked  by  Ma  (p.'ent  antngoniat.  Anuiuld 
well  objected,  tbat^  when  we  ace  a  horse,  occoi'ding  to  Malebranqlie,  what 
me  see  is  ia  reality  Giod  himself;  but  Malebrnncho  woli  rejoined,  that, 
when  Tve  see  a  horse,  nocordineto  Amanld,  what  we  see  is  in  reality  only 
a  modification  of  ourselvea 


lateodadioa  par  J.  Simoit  Q2mo).      Amanld, 

.  _, of  Nicole,  WHS  the  author  of  La  Lojique^  ou  FArt  tie 

Penser,  of  whieli,  under  the  name  of  the  Part-Boml  Logic,  thero  have  been 
several  editioca  in  English.  Amanld  assisted  Pascal  in  ths  composition 
of  several  of  the  Ldtra  Proaindaleii,  Hia  entire  works  fill  fbrty-fivo  close- 
ly printed  qnarta'TolnmeB.  Bis  whole  life  was  consumed  in  controver- 
sies, and  distracted  by  the  porsecntiona  to  whidi  these  controversies  led. 
"Nic^ole,  who  bore  a  snare  in  moat  of  hia  litcraiy  labora,  but  was  of  a  mild- 
er eiiaraclcr  than  Amaold,  told  him  one  day,  tliat  be  waa  wenry  of  IJiia 
incessant  .warfhre,  and  wished  to  rest.  'Kestl'  said  Amanld;  'will  jon 
not  have  the  whole  of  eternity  to  rest  in  7  ' "  See  Bnylo,  Diet.,  Ait.  Ar- 
vaald.  Ant. ;  and  The  Biogrojiliicol  DiciionaTy  of  tho  Soi-icty  for  the  DiifE- 
aionof  "Uscfal  Enowled^  under  hia  name.  — Ed. 

f  Gottfried  Wilhelrn  LcibnitK  was  bom  nt  Leipzig,  July  3,1640,  and 
died  at  Hanover,  November  H,  1714 — En. 
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ics,  called  by  Newton  Ihe  Method  of  Fluxions,  and  by 
Leibnitz  ike  Diffarential  Met/iod,  engaged  the  atteutjon 
of  the  mathematicians  in  Europe  for  several  years.  He 
had  liliewise  a  controversy  with  the  learned  and  ju- 
dicious.Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  about  several  points  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  which  he  disapproved.  The 
papers  which  gave  occasion  to  this  controversy,  with 
all  the  replies  and  rejoinders,  had  the  honor  to  be  trans- 
mitted from  the  one  party  to  the  other  through  the 
hands  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished. 

His  authority,  m  all  matters  of  philosophy,  is  still  so 
great  in  most  parts  of  Germany,  that  ihey  are  consid- 
ered as  bold  spirits,  and  a  kind  of  heretics,  ^vhii  dissent 
from  him  in  any  thing.  Christian  Wotf,  the  most 
voluminous  writer  in  philosophy  of  this  age,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  great  interpreter  and  advocate  of  the 
Leibnitzian  system,  and  reveres  as  an  oracle  whatever 
has  dropped  from  the  pen  of  Leibnitz.  This  author 
proposed  two  great  works  upon  the  mind.  The  first, 
whioh  I  have  seen,  he  published  with  the  title  of  Psy- 
chologia  Mnpirica.  The  other  was  to  have  the  title  of 
Psychologia  Rationalis;  and  to  it  he  refers  for  his  ex- 
plication of  the  theory  of  Leibnitz  with  regard  to  the 
mind.  But  whethe'r  it  was  published  I  have  not 
learned.* 

I  must,  thereforej  take  the  short  account  I  am  to  give 
of  this  system  from  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  himself, 
without  the  light  which  his  intorpretci',  "Wolff,  may 
have  thrown  upon  it.  ■ 

Leibnitz  conceived  the  whole  universe,  bodies  as 
well  as  minds,  to  be  made  up  of  monads,  that  is,  simple 
substances,  each  of  which  is  by  the  Creator,  in  the  be- 

•  Il.wes  pHhlished  in  1734.  Such  cureless  ignoranco  of  llie  most  dia- 
tiiignishcil  worts  on  the  aubjefit  of  an  nuthor's  apocuLitions  is  peciilinrly 
British  —  II. 

Wolf,  who  died  in  1754,  wns  siicreeded  hy  Kaaity/hoia  Kritik  da-  reinen 
Venaaijl  appeared  in  17B1,  and  fomincneed  a  new  pliitosopliienl  era  jn 
Gcnrnmy,  corrosponillng  to  that  wliicli  the  ivi'itings  of  Reid  commenced 
in  Great  Britain.  Tlia  rreneli  ocleclics  of  Ilia  piosent  day  etaim  to  l>a 
heiiB  of  what  ia  good  anil  enduring  in  both  of  Kiesoinovcmonts.  — En 
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ginning  of  its  existence,  endowed  with  certain  active 
and  perceptive  powers.  A  monad,  Iheiefore,  is  an 
active  subatance,  simple,  without  parts  or  figure,  which 
has  wUhin  itself  the  power  to  produce  all  the  changes  it 
■undergoes  frojii  the  beginning  of  its  existence  to  eternity. 
The  changes  which  the  .monad  undergoes,  of  what 
kind  soever,  though  tliey  may  seem  to  us  the  effect  of 
causes  operating  from  without,  yet  they  are  only  the 
gradual  and  successive  evolutions  of  its  oivn  internal 
powers,  which  would  have  produced  all  the  same 
changes  and  motions,  although  there  had  been  no  other 
being  in  the  universe. 

Every  human  soul  is  a  monad  joined  to  an  oigan- 
ized  body,  which  organized  body  consists  of  an  infinite 
number  of  monads,  each  having  some  degree  of  active 
and  of  perceptive  power  in  itself.  But  the  whole  ma- 
chine ot  the  body  has  a  relation  to  that  monad  which 
we  call  the  soul,  whicli  is,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  the 
whole. 

As  the  universe  ia  completely  filled  with  monads 
without  any  chasm  or  void,  and  thereby  every  body 
acts  upon  every  other  body,  according  to  its  vicinity  or 
distance,  and  is  mutually  reacted  upon  by  every  other 
body,  it  follows,  says  Leibnitz,  that  every  monad  is  a 
Idnd  of  living  mirror,  which  reflects  the  whole  universe, 
according  to  its  point  of  view,  and  represents  the  whole 
more  or  less  distinctly. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  reconcile  this  part  of  the  sys- 
tem with  what  was  before  mentioned,  —  to  wit,  that 
every  change  in  a  monad  is  the  evolution  of  its  own 
original  powers,  and  would  have  happened  though  no 
other  substance  had  been  created.     But  to  proceed. 

There  are  different  orders  of  monads,  some  higher, 
and  others  lower.  The  higher  orders  he  calls  domi- 
nant; such  is  the  human  souL  The  monads  that  com- 
pose the  organized  bodies  of  men,  animals,  and  plants, 
are  of  a  lower  order,  and  subservient  to  the  dominant 
monads.  But  evei-y  monad,  of  whatever  order,  is  a 
complete  substance  in  itself,  —  indivisible,  having  no 
parts;  indestructible,  because,  having  no  parts,  it  can- 
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not  perish  by  any  kind  of  decoraposilion.  It  ran  only 
pei'isli  by  anniiiilalion,  and  we  liave  no  reaaon  to  be- 
lieve tbat  God  will  ever  annihilate  any  of  the  beings 
which  he  has  made. 

The  rnoDads  of  a  lower  order  may,  by  a  regular  evo-. 
lution  of  their  powers,  rise  to  a  higher  order.  They 
may  successively  be  Joined  to  organized  bodies,  of 
various  forms  and  different  degrees  of  perception ;  but 
they  never  die,  nor  cease  to  be  in  some  degree  active 
and  percipient. 

This  philosopher  makes  a  distinction  between  per- 
ception and  what  he  calls  apperception.  The  first  is 
common  to  all  monads,  the  last  proper  to  the  higher 
orders,  anion g  which  are  human  soul?. 

By  apperception  he  undei-sfands  that  degree  of  per- 
ception which  reflects,  as  it  were,  upon  itself;  by  which 
we  are  conscious  of  our  own  existence,  and  conscious 
of  our  perceptions ;  by  which  we  can  reflect  upon  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  can  comprehend  ab- 
stract truths.  The  mind,  in  many  operatious,  he  thinks, 
particularly  in  sleep,  and  in  many  actions  common  to 
us  with  the  brutes,  has  not  this  apperception,  although 
it  is  still  filled  with  a  multitude  of  obscure  and  indis- 
tinct perceptions,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious. 

He  conceives  that  eui  bodies  and  minds  are  united 
in  such  a  manner,  that  neither  has  any  physical  influ- 
ence upon  the  other.  Each  performs  all  its  operations 
by  its  own  internal  springs  and  powers ;  yet  the  opera- 
tions of  one  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  other, 
by  a  preestablished  harmony,  just  as  one  clock  may  be 
BO  adjusted  as  to  keep  time  with  another,  although 
each  has  its  own  moving  power,  and  neither  receives 
any  part  of  its  motion  from  ihe  other.  So  that  accord- 
ing to  this  system  all  our  perceptions  of  external  ob- 
ject Would  be  the  same,  though  external  things  had 
never  existed ;  our  perception  of  them  would  continue, 
although,  by  the  power  of  God,  they  should  this  mo- 
ment be  annihilated.  We  do  not  perceive  external 
things  because  they  exist,  but  because  the  soul  was 
originally  so  constituted  as  to  produce  in  itself,  all  it3 
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successive  changes,  ancl  all  its  successive  perceptions, 
indepeiidentiy  of  the  external  objects. 

Every  perception  or  apperception,  every  operation,  in 
a  word,  of  the  aoul,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
state  of  it  immediately  preceding  that  operation;  and 
tliia  state  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  state  pre- 
ceding it;  and  so  backwards,  until  you  come  to  its 
first  formation  and  constitution,  which  produces  suc- 
cessively, and  by  •necessary  consequence,  all  its  succes- 
sive states  to  the  end  of  its  existence :  so  that  in  this 
respect  the  soul,  and  every  monad,  may  be  compared  to 
a  watch  wound  up,  which,  having  the  spring  of  its  mo- 
tion in  itself,  by  the  gradual  evoluiaon  of  its  own  spring 
produces  all  the  successive  motions  we  observe  in  it. 

In  this  account  of  Leibnitz's  system  concerning  mo- 
nads, and  the  pre  established  harmony,  I  have  kept  as 
nearly  as  I  could  to  his  own  expressions,  in  his  New 
System  of  the  Nature  and  Communication  of  Substances, 
and  of  the  Union  of  Soul  and  Body,  and  in  the  several 
illustrations  of  that  new'  system  which  he  afterwards 
published,  and  in  his  Principles  of  Nature  and  Grace 
founded  in  Reason.  I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  this' system. 

1,  To  pass  over  the  irresistible  necessity  of  all  hu- 
man actions,  which  makes  a  part  of  this  system,  and 
which  win  be  considered  in  another  place,  I  observe 
first,  that  the  distinction  made  between  perception  and, 
apperception  is  obscure  and  tmphilosophical.  As  far 
as  we  can  discover,  every  operation  of  our  mind  is  at- 
tended with  consciousness,  and  particularly  that  which 
we  call  the  perception  of  external  objects ;  and  to  speak 
of  a  perception  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  is  to 
speak  without  any  meaning. 

As  consciousness  is  the  only  power  by  which  we  dis- 
cern the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  or  can  form  any 
notion  of  them,  an  operation  of  mind  of  which  we  are 
not  conscious  is  we  know  not  what;  and  to  call  such 
an  operation  by  the  name  of  jterception  is  an  abuse  of 
language.  No  man  can  perceive  an  object,  without 
being  conscious  that  he  perceives  it      No  man  can 
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think,  without  being  cotiscious  that  he  thinks.  What 
men  are  not  conscious  of  cannot,  therefore,  without  im- 
propriety, be  called  either  perception  or  thought  of  any 
kind.  And  if  we  will  suppose  operations  of  mind  of 
which  we  are  not  conscious,  and  give  a  name  to  such 
creatures  of  our  imagination,  that  name  must  signify 
what  we  know  nothing  about* 

2.  To  suppose  bodies  organized  or  unorganized  to  be 
made  up  of  indivisible  monads  which  have  no  parts,  is 
contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  body.  It  is  essential  to 
a  body  to  have  parts ;  and  every  part  of  a  body  is  a 
body,  and  has  parts  also.  No  number  of  parts,  withoul 
extension,  or  figure,  not  even  an  infinite  number,  if  we 
may  use  that  expression,  can,  by  being  put  together, 
make  a  whole  that  has  extension  and  fignre,  which  all 
bodies  have. 

3.  It  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  bodies  to 
ascribe  to  the  monads,  of  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  compounded,  perception  and  active  force.  If  a  phi- 
losopher thinks  proper  to  say,  that  a  clod  of  earth  both 
perceives  and  has  active  force,  let  him  bring  his  proofs, 
But  he  ought  not  to  expect  that  men  who  have  under- 
standing will  so  far  give  it  up  as  to  receive  without 
proof  whatever  his  imagination  may  suggest. 

4.  This  system  overturns  all  aulltoriti/  of  our  senses, 
and  leaves  not  the  least  ground  to  believe  the  existence 
.of  the  objects  of  sense,  or  Hie  existence  of  any  thing 
which  depends  upon  the  authority  of  our  senses ;  for  our 
perception  of  objects,  according  to  this  system,  has  no 
depeadence  upon  any  thing  external,  and  would  be  the 
same  as  it  is  supposing  external  objects  had  never 
existed,  or  that  they  were  from  this  moment  annihilated. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Leibnitz's  system,  that  of  Male- 
branche,  and  the  common  system  of  ideas,  or  images 

*  The  iangunge  in  wliicli  Loihnitii  expresses  his  (loetriiio  of  latent  modi- 
fications of  mind,  which,  thongli  out  of  conscionsnosa,  mtinifeal  their  tx- 
islencc  in  their  ef^ts,  ib  objectionahic ;  the  doctrine  itself  is  iiot  onl/  true, 
hut  of  the  YOry  highest  imporlanro  in  psychology,  although  it  has  never 
yet  been  ft]iprc(nated,  or  evcii  umlurstood,  by  any  wiitor  ou  philosophy  in 
lhi3  island.  —  II. 
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of  estcvnal  objects  in  the  mind,  do  all  agree  in  over- 
turaing  all  the  authority  of  our  senses;  and  this  one 
thing,  as  long  as  men  retain  their  senses,  will  always 
make  ail  these  systems  truly  ridiculous. 

5,  The  last  observation  I  shall  make  upon  this  sys- 
tem, which  indeed  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  sys- 
tems of  perception  I  have  mentioned,  is,  that  it  is  all 
hypothesis,  made  vp  of  conjectures  and  suppositions,  wU/t- 
oiit  proof.  The  Peripatetics  supposed  sensible  species 
to  be  sent  forth  by  the  objects  of  sense.  The  modems 
suppose  ideas  in  the  brain,  or  in  the  mind.  MaJe- 
hranche  supposed,  that  we  perceive  the  ideas  of  the 
Divine  mind.  Leibnitz  supposed  monads  a/nd  a  pre- 
established  harmony ;  and  these  monads  being  creatures 
of  his  own  making,  he  is '  at  liberty  to  give  them  what 
properties  and  powers  his  fancy  may  suggest*  Such 
suppositions,  while  there  is  no  proof  of  them  offered, 
are  nothing  but  the  fictions  of  human  fancy;  and  if 
they  were  true,  would  solve  no  difficulty,  but  raise 
many  new  ones.  It  is  therefore  more  agreeable  to  good 
sense,  and  to  sound  philosophy,  to  i-est  satisfied  with 
what  our  consMousness  and  attentive  reflection  discover 
to  us  of  the  nature  of  perception,  than,  by  inventing 
hypotheses,  to  attempt  to  explain  things  which  are 
above  the  readi  of  human  understand! ng.f 

*  It  is  a  dispateil  point  whether  Leibnita  was  sorions  in  bis  monadoJogy 
and  pi'sasCablished  liarmony.  —  H. 

t  God.  Gail.  Leibnitii  (^era  FhSosophica  qum  eitaiit  Liitina  GaSica  Ger- 
iiianka  omnia,  edited  by  Erdmann  (rojal  8to,  Berlin,  1840),  is  iJie  beal 
edition  of  Iieibnitz's  metnpliyEieal  writinga.  Most  of  them  nro  ulso  in- 
cluded in  (Envna  lit  Ijeibaiiz,  pnUished,  ■with  nn  introdnction,  ly  M. 
Jacques  (2  TOla^  lamo,  Paris,  1843).  Tbo  best  bfe  of  this  philosopher  is 
iH  German,  —  GoBjrim  WilhdiR  Freiherr  turn  Labiiitt,  Etna  BioffrajMie,  vmt 
Dr.  G.  E.  Gvhraaer  (2  Tola.,  lamo,  Breslan,  1842).  A  life  in  Enfflisb  on 
the  basis  of  tliia  worki  but  much  itbridgod,  baa  been  pablisbed  by  John  M. 
Maoliie  (12mo,  Boston,  1815),  Por  an  espoeition  of  Ma  aystcra,  see 
Feaerbach,  DiB^llKmwidKn^derLdbitU^henPluhsoplde;  Buhle,  Eii- 
toire  de  la  Philoso^  Moderjie,  Tome  TV.  Chap.  Ill, ;  Biogrophk.  Uni- 
verenlle,  Axi.  Leibmta  ;  Bieivart's  Di'asertorion,  Part  IL  Sect.  H. 

The  nslves  of  Lfflbnita  repose  under  the  court  church  of  Ekinover,  with 
no  olJicr  iBBoription  to  mark  the  spot  lha,n  tiicse  two  words :  —  Obba 
liEiBsiTii.  But,BaWr.  Stewiirt  observea,  "the  best  ^(i^  of  Leibnita  is 
furnished  by  the  litcrttiy  history  of  tlio  eighteenth  cenimy,  Wlicover 
titkoa  tlio  pnms  (o  comijare  i:  niil'i  liis  ivorkH,  and  nitli  his  cpi.stohiry  cor- 
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VII.  Locke's  Theory.]  Tlie  reputation  whitli  Locke's 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understandiiig  had  at  home 
from  the  beginning,  and  which  it  has  grac^ually  acq^uired 
abroad,  is  a  sufficient  testimony  of  its  merit"  There  is 
perhaps  no  book  of  the  metaphysical  kind  that  has 
been  so  generally  read  by  those  who  understand  the 
language,  or  'that  is  more  adapted  to  teach  men  to 
think  with  precision,!  ^""^  ^  inspire  them  with  that 
candor  and  love  of  truth  which  is  the  genuine  spirit  of 
philosophy.  He  gave,  I  believe,  the  first  example  in 
the  English  language  of  writing  on  such  abstract  sub- 
jects with  a  remarlcable  de-gree  of  simplicity  and  per- 
spicuity; and  in  this  he  has  been  happily  imitated  by 
others  thai;  came  aft<>r  him.  No  author  has  more  suc- 
cessfully pointed  out  the  danger  of  ambiguous  words, 
and  the  importance  of  having  distinct  and  determinate 
notions  in  judging  and  reasoning.  His  observations 
on  the  various  powers  of  the  human  understanding,  on 
the  use  and  abuse  of  words,  and  on  tlie  extent  and 
limits  of  human  knowledge,  are  drawn  from  attentive 
reflection  on  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  the  true 
source  of  all  real  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  and 
show  an  uncommon  degree  of  penetration  and  judg- 
ment. But  he  needs  no  panegyric  of  mine ;  and  I 
mention  these  things  only  that,  when  Ihave  occasion 
to  differ  from  him,  I  may  not  be  thought  insensible  of 
the  merit  of  an  author  whom  I  highly  respect,  and  to 
whom  I  owe  my  first  lights  in  those  studies,  as  well  as 
my  attachment  to  them.  J 

respondonce,  will  find  I'sason  to  doulit,  ivliether,  at  the  singalar  era  when 
he  ftppEfu-od,  lie  could  have  mora  nccdloi'atod  tiio  advancement  of  knowl- 
ed^  by  the  concentration  of  his  studies,  tiinn  he  has  actually  doDo  by  the 
tiniveTsality  of  his  HimB ;  and  whether  ha  does  not  afford  one  of  the  few 
instances  to  which  the  woi-ds  of  the  poet  may  liWrally  bo  applied ;  — 
'  8i  non  erraBset,  fljcerat  ille  minas.' " 

—Ed. 
•  John  Locks  was  bom  at  Wrington,  new  Bristol,  August  29,  !632,  and 
died  at  tlie  house  of  his  friend,  Sir  Francis  Maaham,  at  Gates,  in  Esses, 
October  38, 1704,  wlicrc  he  had  passed  the  last  twelve  yerus  of  his  life. 

t  To  praise  Locke  for  jnfcisioa  is  mlhor  too  much.  —  H. 

t  Sii-  James  Mackintosh  has  aidil :  —  "  Tim  Trtatise  on  Hie  Lam  of  War 
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He  seta  out  in  his  essay  wilh  a  full  eonvictioo,  com- 
mon to  him  with  other  philosophers,  that  ideas  in  the 
mind  are  the  objects  of  ali  our  thoughts  in  every  oper- 
ation of  the  understanding.  This  leads  him  to  use 
the  word  idea*  so  very  frequently,  beyond  what  was 
usual  in  the  English  language,  that  he  thought  it  neees- 
sary  in  his  introduction  to  make  this  apology:  —  "It 
being  that  term,"  says  he,  "  which,  I  think,  secves  best 
to  stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  understand- 
ing, w;hen  a  man  thinks,  I  have  used  it  to  express  what- 
ever is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion,  species,  or  whatever 
it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed  about  in  think- 
ing ;  and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently  using  it.  I  pre- 
sume it  will  be  granted  me,  that  there  are  such  ideas 
in  men's  minds;  every  man  is  conscious  of  them  in 
himself,  and  men's  words  and  actions  will  satisfy  him 
that  they  are  in  others." 

Speaking  of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge,  he  says, — 
"  It  is  evident  the  miiid  knotus  not  things  immediately, 
but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of  them. 
Our  knowledge,  therefore,  is  real,  only  so  far  as  there 
is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of 
things.  But  what  shall  be  here  the  criterion?.  How 
shall  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  nothing  but  its  own 
ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things  themselves? 
This,  though  it  seems  not  to  want  difficulty,  yet  I  think 
there  be  two  sorts  of  ideas  that  we  may  be  assured 
agree  with  things." 

We  see  that  Rlr.  Locke  was  aware,  no  less  than  Des- 
cartes, that  the  doctrine  of  ideas  made  it  necessary,  and 
at  the  same  time  difhcuit,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
material  joor/^  without  us;  because  the  mind,  accord- 
ing to  that  doctrine,  perceives  nothing  but  a  world  of 


and  Peace,  the  Essay  concerning  Bxaitan  UadfTsUmdiag,  the  Spirit  of  Laws, 
nnd  the  laguiri/  into  the  CimaeB  of  the  Weallk  of  NiUiona,  are  tlie  ivorks 
■which  have  most  directly  infliieiiced  tlie  general  opinion  of  Europe  dnring 
the  lasttwocenlnries."  — Edintwyft  Review,  Vol. 'XXS.Vl.  p.  240.  The 
Essm  coaceming  Mviaart  Ihdsrelafiding  Tiai  Rrst  printed  in  1690.  —  Eu. 

'  Locke  may  ba  said,  to  have  first  natiiialiied  the  word  in  Englisli  philo- 
Bopliical  IniigULijjc,  hi  ila  CatKsian  extension.  —  II. 
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ideas  in  itself.  Not  only  Descartos,  bnt  Malcbvanchc 
and  Arnauld,  had  perceived  this  difficulty,  and  attempt- 
ed to  remove  it  with  little  success.  Mr.  Loclte  attempts 
the  same  thing;  but  hia  arguments  are  feeble.  He 
even  seems  to  be  conscious  of  this;  for  he  concludes 
his  reasoning  with  this  observation,  —  "  That  we  have 
evidence  sufficient  to  direct  us  in  attaining  the  good 
and  avoiding  the  evil  caused  by  external  objects,  and 
tliat  this  is  the  important  concern  we  have  in  being 
made  acquainted  with  them."  This,  indeed,  is  saying 
no  more  than  will  be  granted  by  those  who  deny  the 
existence  of  a  materia!  world. 

As  there  is  no  material  difference  between  Locke  and 
Descartes  with  regard  to  the  perception  of  objects  by 
the  senses,  there  is  the  less  occasion,  in  this  place, 
to  take  notice  of  all  their  differences  in  other  points. 
They  difiered  about  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  Descartes 
thought  some  of  them  w^ere  innate;*  the  other  main- 
tained, that  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  and  that  they  are 
all  derived  from  two  sources, — to  wit,  sensation  and 
reflection;  meaning  by  sensation  tlie  operations  of  our 
external  senses,  and  by  reflection  that  attention  which 
we  are  capable  .of  giving  to  ihe  operations  of  our  own 
minds.l 

They  differed  with  regard  to  the  essence  both  of  mat- 
ter and  of  mind :  the  British  philosopher  holding,  that 
the  real  essence  of  both  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
knowledge;  the  other  conceiving,  that  the  very  essence 


*  The  doctrine  of  Descartes,  in  relntLon  to  innate  ideas,  has  been  veiT 
generally  misunderstootl ;  and  by  no  one  moi'e  than  by  Locke.  Whiit  it 
really  amounted  to  is  dearly  stated  in  his  Gtiictnrcs  on  tlie  Pi-opram  of 
JReg^ns.  justice  has  latterly  been  dono  him,  among  others,  by  Ifr.  Stew- 
art, ia  bis  Disieriatum,  and  by  M.  raromi^ere,  in  lua  Coars.  See  also  the 
old  controversy  or  De  Vries  with  Eoell  on  this  point.  —  H. 

t  That  Locke  did  not  (ns  even  Mx.  Slowart  supposes)  introduce  reflcc- 
lioa,  either  nomo  or  thing,  into  the  phihiaophy  of  mind,  see  Note  I.  Hor 
was  he  even  the  first -explicitly  to  enunciate  aeiae  and  reflection  bs  the  two 
sources  of  our  knowledge  ;  for  I  can  show  that  tins  bad  been  doBe  in  a, 
fiir  more  philosophical  manner  by  some  of  the  schoolmen ,  reflection  with, 
them  not  bi^g  merely,  aa  wiCli  Iiocke,  a,  source  of  adoaUthous,  inipiriad, 
OT  a  poaterittei  knowledge,  hnt  fbe  mean  by  which  we  diatlose  also  the 
ticitioe  or  a  jinVi  nognitions  which  the  intellect  itself  conimni  — II 
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of  mind  consists  in  thought,  and  that  of  matter  in  ex- 
tension, by  which  lie  made  matter  and  space  not  to 
differ  in  i-eality,  and  no  part  of  space  to  be  void  of 
matter. 

Mr.  Locke  explained,  more  distinctly  tiian  had  been 
done  before,  the  operations  of  the  raind  in  classing  tlie 
various  objects  of  thoi3glit,  and  reducing  them  to  genera 
and  species.  He  was  tiie  first,  I  thinlc,  who  distin- 
guished in  substances  what  he  calls  the  nominal  essence, 
which  is  only  the  notion  we  form  of  a  genus  or  species, 
and  which  we  express  by  a  definition,  from  the  real 
essence  or  internal  constitution  of  the  thing,  which 
makes  it  to  be  what  it  is,*  Without  this  distinction, 
the  subtile  disputes  which  tortured  the  schoolmen  for 
BO  many  ages,  in  the  controversy  between  the  nominal- 
ists and  realists,  could  never  be  brought  to  an  issue. 
He  shows  distinctly  bow  we  form  abstract  and  general 
notions,  and  the  use  and  necessity  of  them  in  reason- 
ing. And  as  {according  to  the  received  principles  of 
philosophers)  every  notion  of  our  mind  must  have  for 
its  object  an  idea  in  the  mind  itself,  he  thinks  that  we 
form  abstract  ideas  by  leaving  out  of  the  idea  of  an 
individual  every  thing  wherein  it  differs  from  other  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species  or  genus ;  and  that  this 
power  of  forming  abstract  ideas  is  that  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  us  irora  brute  animals,  in  whom  he  could 
see  no  evidence  of  any  abstract  ideas. 

Since  the  time  of  Descartes,  philosophers  have  dif- 
fered much  with  regard  to  the  share  they  ascribe  to  the 
mind  itself  in  the  fabrication  of  those  representative 
beings  called  ideas,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  work 
is-caiTied  on. 

Of  the  authors  I  have  met  with,  Dr.  Robert  Hoolf  ia 
the  most  explicit  He  was  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  active  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
at  its  first  institution,  and  frequently  read  lectures  to 
the  Society,  which  were  published  among  his  posthu- 
mous w^orks.    In  his  Lectures  upon  Lights  §  7,  he  makes 

*  Locko  lia»  no  oi'iginiilili-  in  tliis  renpect,  —  H. 
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ideas  to  be  material  substances ;  and  thinks  that  the 
brain  is  furnished  with  a  proper  kind  of  matter  for  fab- 
ricating the  ideas  of  each  sense.  The  ideas  of -sight, 
he  thinks,  are  formed  of  a  kind  of  matter  resembling 
the  Bonouian  stone,  or  some  Ifind  of  phosphorus ;  that 
the  ideas  of  sound  are  formed  of  some  matter  resem- 
bling the  chords  or  glasses  which  take  a  sound  from  the 
vibrations  of  the  air ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  soul,  he  thinks,  may  fabricate  some  hundreds  of 
those  ideas  in  a  day ;  and  that,  as  they  are  formed, 
they  are  pushed  farther  off  from  the  centre  of  the  brain, 
where  the  soul  resides.  By  this  means,  they  make  a 
continued  chain  of  ideas,  coiled  up  in  the  brain,  the 
first  end  of  which  is  farthest  removed  from  the  centime 
or  seat  of  the  soul,  and  the  other  end  is  always  at  the 
centre,  being  the  last  idea  formed,  which  is  always  pres- 
ent the  moment  when  considered;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording as  there  is  a  greater  number  of  ideas  between 
the  present  sensation  or  thought  in  the  centre  and  any 
other,  the  soul  is  apprehensive  of  a  larger  poiiion  of 
time  interposed. 

Miv  Locke  has  not  entered  into  so  minute  a  detail  of 
this  manufacture  of  ideas ;  but  he  ascribes  to  the  mind 
a  very  considerable  hand  in  forming  its  own  ideas. 
"With  regard  to  our  sensations,  the  mind  is  passive, 
"  they  being  produced  in  us  only  by  different  degrees 
and  modes  of  motion  in  our  animal  spirits,  variously 
agitated  by  external  objects."  These,  however,  cease 
to  be,  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  perceived ;  but,  by 
the  faculties  of  memory  and  imagination,  "  the  mind 
has  an  ability,  when  it  wills,  to  revive  them  again,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  paint  them  anew  upon  itself,  though  some 
with  more,  some  with  less  difficulty." 

As  to  the  ideas  of  reflection,  he  ascrittes  theni  to  no 
other  cause  but  to  that  attention  which  the  mind  is 
capable  of  giving  to  its  own  operations :  these,  there- 
fore, are  formed  by  the  mind  itself.  He  ascribes  like- 
wise to  the  mind  the  power  of  compounding  its  simple 
ideas  into  comi>lex  ones  of  various  fornas ;  of  repeating 
them,  and  adding  the  repetitions  together;  of  dividing 
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and  classing  them;  of  comparing  them,  and,  fiom  that 
comparison,  of  forming  the  ideas  of  their  relation; 
nay,  of  forming  a  general  idea  of  a  species  or  genus, 
by  taking  from  the  idea  of  an  iudividnal  every  thing 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  individuals  of 
the  kind,  till  at  last  it  becomes  an  absti-act  general  idea, 
common  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  kind. 

The  ideas  we  have  of  the  various  qualities  of  bodies 
are  not  all,  as  Mr:  Locke  thinks,  of  the  same  kind. 
Some  of  them  are  images  or  resemblances  of  what  is 
reEilly  in  the  body ;  others  are  not  There  are  certain 
qualities  inseparable  from  matter;  such  as  extension, 
solidity,  figure,  mobility.  Our  ideas  of  these  are  real 
resemblances  of  the  qualUies  in  the  body ;  and  these  he 
calls  primary  qualities :  hat  color,  sound,  taste,  smell, 
heat,  and  cold  he  calls  secondavi/  qualities,  and  thinks 
that  they  are  only  powers  in  bodies  of  producing  cer- 
tain sensations  in  us ;  which  sensations  Mve  nothing 
resembling  them,  though  they  are  commonly  thought  to 
be  exact  resemblances  of  something  in  the  body.* 
"  Thus,"  says  he,  "  the  ideas  of  heat  or  light,  which  we 
receive,  by  our  eye  or  touch,  from  the  sun,  are  com- 
monly thought  real  qualities  existing  in  the  sun,  and 
something  more  than  mere  powers  in  it" 

Perhaps  it  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Locke  that  he 
used  the  word  idea  so  very  frequently  as  to  make  it 
veiy  difficult  to  give  the  attention  necessary  to  pnt  it 
always  to  the  same  meaning.  And  it  appears  evident, 
that,  in  many  places,  he  means  nothing  more  by  it  than 
the  notion  or  conception  we  liavo  of  any  object  of 
thought ;  that  is,  the  act  of  the  mind  in  conceiving  it, 
and  not  the  object  conceived.f 

'  Iioeko  only  gave  a  new  menning  to  old  tonns.  The  jirst  and  second, 
or  iJie  praaary  wad.  seco)td<trii  qnalities  of  Aristotle,  denoted  a  disfinction 
similar  to,  bat  not  identical  witli,  that  in  queElion.  Locke  distinguished 
notbing  wiikli  hud  not  lieca  more  precisely  discriminated  by  Amtoile  and 
the  CBTtesians.  —  H. 

t  When  we  contemplate  a  triangle,  wo  may  consider  it  either  as  3.  cora- 
plomcnt  of  three  sides  or  of  three  angles  ;  not  that  the  three  sides  and  the 
tliree  alleles  ai'e  poasihle  except  through  each  othei',  but  because  we  may 
in  fliougfit  view  the  figure  —  ^la  triangle,  in  re.Tlity  one  and  indiTiaihlu^ 
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Ill  explaining  thn  ^lOld,  he  g-iys  thit  he  uses  it  for 
whatever  i&  meant  by  phuni  ihn  notion  speciea.  Here 
are  three  synouymes  to  tin,  \^oid  idea  The  first  and 
last  are  very  proper  to  express  the  pbilosophical  mean- 
ing of  the  Vi  Old  being  terms  of  irt  in  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy,  and  iignifymg  image-,  of  external  things  in 
the  mind,  which,  according  to  that  philosophy,  are  ob- 
jects of  thought.  But  the  w  ord  notion  is  a  ■  word  in  . 
common  language  who<^e  meaning  igreeb  exactly  with 
the  popular  meaning  of  the  word  idea,  but  not  with  the 
philosophical. 

When  these  two  different  meanings  of  the  word  idea 
are  confounded  in  a  studied  explication  of  it,  there  is 
little  reason  to  expect  that  they  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished in  the  frequent  use  of  it.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  essay,  in  which,  to  make  them  intelli- 
gible, the  word  idea  must  be  taken  in  one  of  those 
senses,  and  many  others,  in  which  it  must  be  taken  in 
the  other.  It  seems  probable  that  the  author,  not  at- 
tending to  this  ambiguity  of  the  word,  used  it  in  the  one 
sense  or  the  other,  as  the  subject-matter  required;  and 
the  far  greater  part  of  his  readers  have  done  the  same. 

There  is  a  third  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word  not 
unfrequently, — to  signify  objects  of  thovg-ht  that  are  not 

in  different  relations.  In  like  manner,  we  may  consider  a  roprosentative 
net  of  knowledge  in  two  relations,  —  1st,  as  an  aft  repi'fiaentative  of  Bome- 
tlung,  and,  Sd,  as  an  act  cocnicivo  of  that  representation,  sltliongli,  in 
truth,  these  are  both  only  one  indivisible  energy,  —  the  roprescDlalion  only 
existing  as  kno%vn,  tho  cognition  being  only  possible  in  a  representation. 
Thns,  e,  g.,  in  the  imagination  of  a  Cenlaiir,  the  Centaur  represented  is  the 
Cantanr  known,  the  Centanr  known  is  the  Centaur  represented.  It  is  one  act 
nnder  two  relations, — a  relatioa  to  the  subject  knowing,  a  relation  to  the  ob- 
ject I'Bpi'esentod,  Eutio  a  cognitive  act  considered  in  mese  several  relationB 
we  may  give  either  diilei'ent  nameB,  or  we  mjij  confound  thora  nnder  one, 
or  we  may  do  both:  and  this  is  acCnally  done;  someivonTs  csppeaGing- only 
one  relation,  oHiera  botii  or  either,  and  otters  properly  one,  out  abusively 
also  the  other.  Thus  idea  properly  denotes  an  act  of  thought  considered 
In  relation  to  an  external  something  beyond  &e  sphere  of  consciousness, 
—  a  rrpresentation ;  bat  some  philosophers,  as  Locke,  abuse  it  to  compre- 
hend aio  thought  also,  viewed  Bs  cognitive  of  this  representation.  A^n, 
perception,  notioB,  asuxption,  ^.,  (amsept  is,  imfortnnatcly,  obsolete,}  com- 
prehend both,  or  may  bo  used  to  denote  either  of  the  relations ;  and  it 
js  only  by  the  conlcxt'that  we  can  ever  vagnelj  discover  in  which  applica 
Bon  they  are  intended.    This  is  unforlimatc ;  ont  so  it  is.  —  H. 
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in  the  mind,  but  external.  Of  this  he  seems  to  be  sen- 
sible, and  somewhere  malces  an  apology  foe  it.  When 
he  affirms,  as  he  does  in  iiinumei'able  places,  that  all 
human  knowledge  consists  in  the  perception  of  the 
agi'eement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  put  a  meaning  upon  this,  consistent  with  his 
principles,  unless  he  means  by  ideas  every  object  of 
hnraan  thought,  whether  mediate  or  immediate;  every 
thing,  in  a  woi-d,  that  can  be  signified  by  the  subject  or 
by  the  predicate  of  a  proposition. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  word  idea  has  three  different 
meanings  in  the  essay;  and  the  author  seems  to  have 
used  it  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  another,  with- 
out being  aware  of  any  change  in  the  meaning.  The 
reader  slides  easily  into  the  same  fallacy,  that  meaning 
occurring  most  readily  to  his  mind  which  gives  the  best 
sense  to  what  he  reads.  I  have  met  with  persons  pro- 
fessing no  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Essay  concermt^ 
Sumam,  Understanding,  who  maintained  that  the  word 
idea,  wherever  it  occurs,  means  nothing  more  than 
thovght;  and  that  where  the  author  speaks  of  ideas 
as  images  in  the  mind,  and  as  objects  of  thought,  he  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  speaking  properly,  but  figura- 
tively or  analogicEiIly :  and,  indeed,  I  apprehend  that  it 
would  be  no  small  advantage  to  many  passages  in  the 
book,  if  they  could  admit  of  this  interpretation. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  this  philosopher  alone  to  have 
given  too  little  attention  to  the  distinction  between  the 
(yperations  of  the  mind,  and  the  objects  of  those  opera- 
tions. Although  this  distinction  be  familiar  to  the  vul- 
gar, and  found  in  the  structure  of  all  languages,  philos- 
ophers, when  they  speak  of  ideas,  often  confound  the 
two  together;  and  their  theory  concerning  ideas  has 
led  them  to  do  so ;  for  ideas,  being  supposed  to  be  a 
shadowy  kind  of  beings,  intermediate  between  the 
thought  and  the  object  of  thought,  sometimes  seem  to 
coalesce  with  the  thought,  sometimes  with  the  object 
of  thought,  and  sometimes  to  have  a  distinct  existence 
of  their  own. 

The  same  philosophical  theory  of  ideas  has  led  phi- 
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losophevH  to  confound  the  different  operations  of  the 
nnderstanding,  and  to  ciill  them  all  by  the  name  of 
perception*  Mr.  Locke,  though  not  free  from  this 
fault,  IB  not  so  often  chargeable  with  it  as  some  who 
came  after  him.  The  vulgar  give  the  name  of  percep- 
tion to  tJiat  immediate  knowledge  of  external  objects 
which  we  have  by  om  external  senses.  This  is  its 
proper  meaning  m  our  language,  though  sometimes  it 
may  be  applied  to  othei  things  metaphorically  or  ana- 
logically. "When  I  think  of  any  thing  that  does  not 
exist,  as  of  the  lepublic  of  Oceana,  I  do  not  perceive 
it;  I  only  conceive  or  imagine  ifef  When  I  think  of 
what  happened  to  me  yesterday,  I  do  not  perceive,  but 
remember  it.  When  I  am  pained  with  the  gout,  it  is 
not  proper  to  say  I  perceive,  the  pain  ;  I  feel  it,  or  am 
.conscious  of  it.J  It  is  not  an  object  of  perception,  but 
of  sensation  and  of  consciousness.  So  far,  the  vulgar 
distinguish  very  properly  the  different  operations  of  the 
mind,  and  never  confound  the  names  of  things  so  dif- 
ferent in  theii  nature.  But  the  theory  of  ideas  leads 
philosophers  to  conceive  all  those  operations  to  be  of 
one  nature,  and  to  give  them  one  name.  They  are  all, 
according  to  that  theory,  the  perception  of  ideas  in  the 
mind.  Perceiving,  remembering,  imagining,  being  con- 
scious, are  ail  perceiving  ideas  in  the  mind,  and   arc 

"  Ho  more  than  by  calling  tliem  all  by  the  name  of  cegnilionSf'ov  (ids  of 
coascimisness.  There  itns  no  reason,  either  from  etymology  or  usage,  ivliy 
pexveplioB  should  not  signify  the  enei^  of  immedititely  apprehending,  iii 
genatd;  and  until  Reid  fimited  the  ivord  lo  our  apprehamitm  of  aa  enemal 
world,  it  was,  in  fact^  employed  by  philosopheiB  aa  taiitamonnt  to  an  act  of 
eonscionsness.  We  were  in  need  of  a,  word  to  express  our  sensitive  cog- 
mtiotis  aa  distinct  from  our  senailive feelings,  (for  ttia  term  seasaticm  involved 
both,)  and  tlierefora  Beid's  restriction  should  be  adopted ;  but  his  criti- 
cism of  other  philosophers  for  thtar  employment  of  the  tenii  in  a  ■wider 
ineiinins  is  wholly  groundless.  —  H. 

t  And  why?  Simply  because  we  3o  not,  by  such  an  act,  hioai  orapprs- 
hend  BHch  an  object  to  exist,  which  is  what  paveption,  in  its  wider  accepta- 
tion, was  used  to  denote ;  we  laere^  ranvseni  the  object  We  could  say, 
however,  that  we  peeceimd  (as  we  could  say  that  wo  were  mascioas  of)  the 
republic  of  Oceana,  as  imamnedby  as,  after  Harrington,  —  H. 

i  Becaueo  tho  feeling  of  pain,  though  only  possible  through  conscious- 
ness, is  not  aa  act  of  mouAedga.  But  it  conid  have  been  properly  said, 
Ipercisve  <t  fedinff  of  pain.     At  any  rate,  tlie  espresaiou.  X  jierceice  a  pain 
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called  perceptions.  Hence  it  is  that  philosophers  speak 
of  the  perceptions  of  memory  and  the  perceptions  of 
imagination.  They  malie  sensation  to  be  a  pereeption, 
and  every  tJiing  we  perceive  by  our  senses  to  be  an 
idea  of  sensation.  Sometimes  they  say,  that  they  are 
conscious  of  the  ideas  in  their  own  minds ;  sometimes, 
that  they  perceive  them. 

However  improbable  it  may  appear  that  philoso- 
phers, who  have  talten  pains  to  study  the  operations 
of  their  own  minds,  should  express  them  less  properly 
and  less  distinctly  than  the  vulgar,  it  seems  really  to  be 
the  case;  and  the  only  account  that  can  be  given  of 
this  strange  phenomenon  I  take  to  be  this :  that  the 
vulgar  seek  no  theory  to  account  for  the  operations  of 
their  minds ;  they  know  that  they  see,  and  hear,  and 
remember,  and  imagine ;  and  those  who  think  distinct- 
ly will  express  these  operations  distinctly,  as  theii'  con- 
sciousness represents  them  to  the  mind.  But  philoso- 
phers think  they  ought  to  know,  not  only  that  there  are 
such  operations,  but  how  they  are  perlbrmed ;  how  they 
see,  and  hear,  and  remember,  and  imagine ;  and,  hav- 
ing invented  a  theory  to  explain  these  operations  by 
ideas  or  images  in  the  mind,  they  suit  their  expressions 
to  their  theory ;  and,  as  a  false  comment  throws  a  cloud 
upon  the  text,  so  a  false  theory  darkens  the  phenomena 
which  it  attempts  to  explain.* 

•  An  (latlientic  and  oniple,  but  ill-digEstod  and  nnaatisfncMry  UJi  of 
Jolia  Locke,  milk  Exlmctt  fiom  Ml  Correspandenee,  Joumats,  and  Common- 
pioce  Boots,  WHS  published  by  Lord  Kin^(2deii.,  2  vols.,  8vo,  London, 
1830).  The  best  nnd  most  complete  edition,  of  his  worka  is  thtit  in  10 
vols.,  Svo,  London,  ISOl,  and  again  in  1810.  Tbo  ciiticisms  ncd  polemics 
to  which  [lis  wi'itings  liave  girsn  lise  are  innnraerabie,  of  which  the  lijl- 
iowinjj  tn.ay  be  referrod  to  aa  boinff  nmong  the  most  recent  and  roniark- 
nble :  —  Be  Maistvo,  Lea  Soiries  js  Saint- Petsr^XHrn/e,  Sixiftmo  Entrelien. 
Cousin,  Bii^toire  de  la  PMloioplue  du  XVIIP  Siinle.  Tome  II. ;  of  this  we 
hnve  nn  English  fmnslntion  by  Professor  Henry,  Elenieata  of  Fsyc/iology  ; 
indulged  in  a  Giliad  Examiiiaiion  of  Lodce's  £isai/  oa  the  Ilvmaa  tMf&r- 
standinn  (33  cd.,  12mo,  New  Yort,  1842).  Tcnncmann's  Alih.  Hbef  dsi 
EiapiTisiaiis  in  der  Philosophie,  mrzOgllch  cTiW  LoeldaeJien,  inserted  in  the 
third  Yolume  Of  hia  German  tmnslation  of  Loc-ko'a  Essay.  Haliam'a  Zi(- 
eralure  ^  Euro/K,  from  1650  to  1700,  Chap.  Ill  Morem  Bisl.  laid  Crit. 
Viem  of  SjiecuiitiBe  Philoaopliy,  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  XL  Comparo  what 
Stewart  savs  of  Locks,  in  tha  first  of  his  Phihisopkica!  Esiavs,  with  what 
ho  saya  of  him  in  his  Diisertalioit,  I'art  II.  Sect.  I.  and  II.  —  Ed, 
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VIII.  Berkdeifs  Theoi-y.]  George  l^crkeley,"  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Cloyne,  published  liis  Neto  Theoi-y  of 
Vision  in  1709 ;  his  Treatise  concerning  the  Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge,  in  1710;  and  his  Dialogues  be- 
tween Hijlas  and  Philonoiis,  in  1713  ;  being  then. a  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  is  acliiiowledged 
universally  to  have  gi'eat  merit,  as  an  excellent  writer, 
and  a  veiy  acute  and  clear  reasoner  on  the  most  ab- 
stract Bubjecis,  not  to  apeak  of  his  virtues  as  a  man, 
which  were  very  conspicuous ;  yet  the  doctrine  chiefly 
held  forth  in  the  treatises  above  mentioned,  especially 
in  the  last  two,  haa  generally  been  thought  so  very  ab- 
surd, that  few  can  be  brought  to  think,  either  that  he 
believed  it  himself,  or  that  he  seriously  meant  to  per- 
suade others  of  its  truth. 

He  maintains,  and  thinks  he  has  demonstrated,  by  a 
variety  of  arguments,  grounded  on  principles  of  phi- 
losophy universally  received,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  matter  in  the  universe;  that  sun  and  moon,  earth 
and  sea,  our  own  bodies,  and  those  of  our  friends,  are 
nothing  but  ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  who  think  of 
them,  and  that  they  have  no  existence  when  they  are 
not  the  objects  of  thought;  that  all  that  is  in  the  uni- 
verse may  be  reduced  to  two  categories,  —  to  wit,  minds, 
and  ideas  in  Hie  miiid. 

But  however  absurd  this  doctrine  might  appear  to 
the  unlearned,  who  consider  the  existence  of  the  objects 
of  sense  as  the  most  evident  of  all  ti'uths,  and  what  no 
man  in  his  senses  can  doubt,  the  philosophei^,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  ideas  as  the  immediate 
objects  of  all  thought,  had  no  title  to  view  this  doctrine 
of  Berkeley  in  so  unfavorable  a  light. 

They  were  taught  by  Descartes,  and  by  all  that  came 
after  him,  that  the  existence  of  the  objects  of  sense  is 
not  self-evident,  but  requires  to  be  proved  by  argu- 
ments; and  although  Descartes,  and  many  others,  had 


"  Bom  nt  Kilcrin,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Mavch  12,  1684,  and  died 
It  Oxford,  Jiinnarj  14, 1753,  ivhitJier  lie  had  repaired  a  few  moiiliis  before 
»  superintend  tlie  edncaUon  of  one  of  his  sons.  —  Ec 
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labored  to  find  arguments  fov  this  purpose,  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  that  force  and  cleavneas  in  them  whieh 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  matter  of  such  impor- 
tance.. Mr,  Norris  had  declared,  that,  after  all  the  argu- 
ments that  had  been  offered,  the  existence  of  an  exter- 
nal world  is  only  probable,  but  by  no  means  certain. 
Malebranche  thought  it  rested  upon  the  authority  oi 
revelation,  and  that  the  arguments  drawn  from  reason 
■were  not  perfectly  conchisive.  Others  thought,  thai 
the  argument  from  revelation  was  a  mere  sophism,  be- 
cause revelation  comes  to  us  by  our  senses,  and . 
rest  upon  their  authority. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  new  philosophy  had  been  mak- 
ing grad  al  ipp  oaches  tox\  ^rd8  Berkeley's  opinion ; 
and,  whateve  othe  n  ght  do  the  philosophers  had  no 
title  to  lool  I  o  t  as  abs  -d,  or  unworthy  of  a  fair 
examinat  on  "se  e  al  a  thots  attempted  to  answer 
his  argnne  ts  b  t  w  th  1  tile  success,  and  others  ac- 
Icnowledged  tl  at  they  could  neither  answer  them  nor 
assent  to  then  It  probaHe  the  Bishop  made  but 
few  conve  ts  to  h  s  do  t  e  but  it  is  certain  he  made 
some ;  an  1  that  he  h  elf  co  itinued,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  firmly  peisuaded,  not  only  of  its  truth,  but  of  its 
great  importance  for  the  improvement  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  especially  for  the  defence  of  religion.  Dial. 
Pref,  "  If  the  principles  which  I  here  endeavour  to 
propagate  are  admitted  for  true,  the  consequences 
which  I  think  evidently  flow  from  thence  are,  that 
atheism  and  skepticism  will  be  utterly  destioyed,  many 
intricate  points  made  plain,  great  difficulties  solved, 
,  several  useless  parts  of  science  retrenched,  speculation 
referred  to  practice,  and  men  reduced  from  paradoxes 
to  common  sense." 

In  the  Theorij  of  Vision  he  goes  no  farther  than  to 
assert,  that  the  objects  of  sight  are  nothing  but  ideas 
in  the  mind,  granting,  or  at  least  not  denying,  that  there 
is  a  tangible  world,  which  is  really  external,  and  which 
exists  whether  we  perceive  it  or  not.  Whether  the 
reason  of  this  was,  that  his  system  had  not,  at  that 
time,  wholly  opened'  to  his  own  mind,  or  whether  he 
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thought  it  fjrndent  to  let  it  into  tlie  minds  of  his  read- 
era  by  degrees,  I  cannot  say.  I  think  he  insinuates  the 
last  as  the  reason  in  the  I'rindphs  of  Human  Knowl- 
edge. 

The  Theory  of  Vision,  however,  taken  by  itself,  and 
without  relation  to  the  main  bmnch  of  his  system, 
contains  very  important  discoveries,  and  marks  of  great 
genius.  He  distinguishes,  more  accurately  than  any 
that  went  before  hicii,  between  the  immediate  objects 
of  sight,  and  those  of  the  other  senses  which  are  early 
associated  with  them :  he  shows,  that  distance,  of  it- 
self, and  immediately,  is  not  seen ;  but  that  we  learn  to 
judge  of  it  by  cei-tain  sensations  and  perceptions  which 
are  connected  with  it.  This  is  a  very  important  obser- 
vation, and  I  believe  was  first  made  by  this  author." 
It  gives  much  new  light  to  the  operations  of  our  senses, 
and  serves  to  account  for  many  phenomena  in  optics, 
of  which  the  greatest  adepts  in  that  science  had  always 
either  given  a  false  account,  or  acknowledged  that  they 
could  give  none  at  all. 

We  may  observe  by  the  way,  that  the  ingenious 
author  seems  not  to  have  attended  to  a  distinction  by 
which  his  general  assertion  ought  to  have  been  limited. 
It  is  true  that  the  distance  of  an  object  from  the  eye  is 
not  immediately  seen ;  but  there  is  a  certain  kind  of 
distance  of  one  object  from  another  which  we  see  im- 
mediately. The  autlior  acknowledges  that  there  are 
a  visible  extension,  and  visible  figures,  which  are  proper 
objects  of  sight;  there  must  therefore  be  a  visible  dis- 
tance. Astronomers  call  it  atigtilar  distance;  and 
although  they  measure  it  by  the  angle  which  is  made 
by  two  lines  drawu  from  the  eye  to  the  two  distinct 
objects,  yet  it  is  immediately  perceived  by  sight,  even 
by  those  who  never  thought  of  that  angle. 

He  led  the  way  in  showing  how  we  learn  to  perceive 
the  distance  of  an  object  from  the  eVe,  though  this 
speculation  was  carried  farther  by  others  who  came 
after  him.     He  made  the  distinction  between  that  ex- 
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tension  and  figure  which  we  perceive  by  sight  only, 
and  thiit  which  we  perceive  by  touch ;  calling  the  first 
visible,  the  last,  tangible  extension  and  figure.  He 
showed,  likewise,  that  tangible  extension,  and  not  visi- 
ble, is  the  object  of  geometry,  alt boiigli  mathematicians 
commonly  use  visible  diagrams  in  their  demonatra- 
■tioijs.* 

The  notion  of  extension  and  figure  which  we  get 
from  sight  only,  and  that  which  we  get  from  touch, 
have  been  so  constantly  conjoined  from  our  infancy  in 
all  the  judgments'we  form  of  the  objects  of  sense,  that 
it  required  great  abilities  to  distinguish  -them  accu- 
rately, and«to  assign  to  each  sense  what  truly  belongs 
to  it, ;  "  so  difficult  a  thing  it  is,"  as  Berkeley  justly 
observes,  "  to  dissolve  a  union  so  early  begun,  and  con- 
firmed by  so  long  a  habit."  This  point  he  has  labored, 
through  the  whole  of  the  essay  on  vision,  with  that  un- 
common penetration  and  judgment  which  he  possessed, 
and  with  as  great  success  as  could  be  expected  in  a 
first  attempt  upon  so  abstruse  a  subject. 

In  the  new  philosophy,  the  pillars  by  wiiich  the  ex- 
istence of  a  material  world  was  supported  were  so 
feeble,  that  it  did  not  require  the  force  of  a  Samson  to 
bring  them  down;  and  in  this  we  have  not  so  much 
reason  to  admire  the  strength  of  Berkeley's  genius,  as 
his  boldness  in  publishing  to  the  world  an  opinion, 
which  the  unlearned  would  be  apt  to  interpret  as  the 
sign  of  a  crazy  intellect.  A  man  who  was  firmly  per- 
suaded of  the  doctrine  universally  received  by  philos- 
ophers concerning  ideas,  if  he  could  but  talte  courage 
to  call  in  question  the  existence  of  a  material  world, 
would  easily  find  unanswerable  arguments  in  that  doc- 
trine. "  Some  truths  there  are,"  says  Berkeley,  "  so 
near  and  obvious  to  the  mind,  that  a  man  need  only 
open  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such,"  he  adds,  "  I  take 
this  impor^nt  one  to  be,  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven, 
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and.  furnituve  of  the  earth;  in  a  word,  all  those  bodies 
which  compose  the  mighty  frame  of  the  world ;  have 
not  any  subsistence  without  a  mind."  —  Princ,  Sect.  VI. 

The  principle  from  which  this  important  conclusion 
is  obviously  deduced,  is  laid  down  in  the  first  sentence 
of  his  Principles  of  Knowledge  as  evident :  and,  indeed, 
it  had  always  been  acknowledged  by  philosophers. 
"  It  is  evident,"  says  he,  "  to  any  one  who  takes  a  sur- 
vey of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  that  they  are 
either  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses,  or  else 
such  as  are  perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and 
operations  of  the  mind ;  or,  lastly,  ideas  formed  by  help 
of  memory  and  imagination,  either  compounding,  di- 
viding, or  barely  representing  those  originally  perceived 
in  the  foresaid  ways." 

This  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  system 
rests.  If  this  he  true,  then,  indeed,  the  existence  of  a 
material  world  must  be  a  dream  that  has  imposed  upon 
all  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  foundation  on  which  such  a  fabric  rests  ought 
to  be  very  solid,  and  well  established;  yet  Berkeley 
says  nothing  more  for  it  than  that  "  it  is  evident."  If 
he  means  that  it  is  self-evident,  this,  indeed,  might  be  a 
good  reason  for  not  oifering  any  direct  argument  in 
proof  of  it.  But  I  apprehend  this  cannot  justly  be 
said.  Self-evident  propositions  are  those  which  appear 
evident  to  every  man  of  sound  understanding,  who 
apprehends  the  meaning  of  them  distinctly,  and  attends 
to  them  without  prejudice.  Can  this  be  said  of  this 
proposition,  that  ail  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  arc 
ideas  in  our  own  minds?*     I  believe,  that,  to  any  man 


"  To  the  idealist,  it  is  of  pei'ffect  indifference  wliellior  liia  proposition, 
in  Eeid'e  aense  of  the  expresMon  ideas,  be  admitted,  or  whether  it  be  held 
that  wo  are  conscious  of  notJiing  but  of  the  laodijications  of  oar  ovm  minds. 
For  on  the  sapposidon  that  we  can  know  the  mn-ego  only  in  and  throngh 
the  ego,  it  follows,  (since  wo  can  know  nothing  immcdialoly  of  which  we 
ace  not  consoions,  and  it  being  allowed  that  we  are  conscious  only  of 
mind,)  Uiat  it  is  contradictory  to  sapiiose  aught,  as  known,  (i.  o.  any  object 
of  kDowledge,)  to  be  known  othenvise  flian  as  a  phenomenon  of  mmd. 
—  H. 

In  another  connection,  Sir  W.  Hninilton  had  said,  tliat  we  might  ^vo 
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utiinstructed  in  philosophy,  this  proposition  will  appear 
very  improbable,  if  wot  absurd.  However  scanty  his 
knowledge  may  be,  he  considers  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
earth  and  sea,  as  objects  of  it:  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  persnade  him,  that  those  objects  of  his  knowledge 
nr(i  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  and  have  no  existence  wljon 
he  does  not  think  of  them.  If  I  may  presume  to  speak 
my  own  sentiments,  I  once  believed  this  doeirine  of 
ideas  so  firmly,  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  Berkeley's 
system  in  consequence  of  it;  till,  finding  other  conse- 
quences to  follow  from  it  which  gave  me  more  uneasi- 
ness than  the  want  of  a  material  world,  it  came  into 
rriy  mind,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  to  put  the  ques- 
tion, What  evidence  have  I  for  this  doctrine,  that  all 
the  objects  of  my  knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own 
mind?     From  that  time  to  the  present,  I  have  been 


H[)  Ihe  sopijosition  of  tliB  cxistonce  oF  ideas  as  iertui  <jiuedai«,  distinct  Ht 
oncB  from  tlie  ninteiiid  object  and  tiie  immaterial  subject,  nnd  yet  bo  un- 
able to  confute  tiie  modern  doctrine  of  egoistical  idealism,  which  is  foanded 
on  tho  doctrine,  "  tliat  all  our  tnowledgo  is  merolj  svijeciive,  or  of  tlio 
mind  itself;  that  the  ego  has  no  immediate  cognizance  of  a  non-ego  as  ex- 
isting, bat  that  the  noti-ego  is  only  represented  to  us  in  a  imdiJiaUioa  of  the 
self-conscioiis  ego.  This  doctrine  being  admitted,  the  idealist  has  only  to 
slioH'  that  the  suj^osition  of  S  jion-ego,  or  external  world  ■■eoUy  existent,  is 
a  groundless  and  unt^ccessary  assumption;  for,  while  the  Ifoa  of  parcmony 
pi-ohibits  the  mnltiplioation  of  substances  or  catisos  beyond  what  the  phe-, 
nomcua  require,  we  have  manilbstly  no  right  to  postulate  for  the  non-ega 
the  dignity  of  an  independent  substanee  beyond  the  ego,  seeing  thai  this 
rum-ego  is,  ex  la/pothai,  known  to  ng,  consequently  exists  fcr  ns,  only  as  a 
phenomenon  of  the  ego."  Hence  he  argues  tJiat  the  Scotch  philosophers, 
inolnding  Beid,  did  not  go  far  enough  ;  for  tbeir  doctrine  respecting  the 
mere  suggestion  of  extension,  on  occasion  of  certain  sensations,  involves 
the  veyy  groundwork  on  which  modern  idealism  reposes.  "Al!  oiu'  knowl- 
edge of  3io  iion-pjo  is  thna  rendered  merely  ideal  and  mediate;  wo  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  really  objective  reali^,  except  through  a  snbjec^yo 
representaUon  or  notion ;  m  other  words,  we  are  only  immedia.tely  cog- 
niaantof  certain  modes  of  our  own  minds,  and,  in  and  through  them, 
mediately  warnt'd  of  the  phenomena  of  the  m^erial  tmlTerse."  Taking 
this  pofiition,  even  the  argument  from  common  sense  against  idealisnn  be- 
comes unavailiiiKi  "  for  the  common  senao  of  mankind  only  assures  us  of 
the  e^i^tinre  of  an  external  and  extended  world,  in  iLssnnng ns  that  wo 
arc  coasfjoiis.  not  merely  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  in  relation  to  matter, 
but  of  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  relation  to  mind,  —  in  other  words, 
thut  we  aro  mmediatdi/  ptrcipietit  of  extended  t'jings."  Iteid  himself,  he 
says,  seems  to  have  become  obectu^ly  aware  of  tliis  coitdidon,  ami  to  Vukve 
accominoiliited  his  later  views  to  it.  —  En. 

10 
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candidly  and  impartially,  as  I  thiiili,  seeking  for  the 
evidence  of  thia  principle,  bwt  can  iiiid  none,  except- 
ing the  authority  of  philosophers. 

Berkeley  foresaw  the  opposition  that  would  be  made 
to  his  system,  from  two  different  quarters :  first,  from 
the  philosophers ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  vulgar,  who 
are  led  by  the  plain  dictates  of  nature.  The  first  he- 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  opeuly'and  av.owediy;  the 
second  he  dreaded  much  more,  and  llierefore  takes  a 
great  deal  of  pai  ns,  and,  I  think,  uses  some  art,  to  court 
into  his  party.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  his 
Dialogues.  He  sets  out  with  a  declaration,  Dial.  1, 
"That,  of  late.,  he  had  quitted  several  of  the  sublime 
notions  he  had  got  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers 
for  vulgar  opinions,"  and  assures  Hylas,  his  fcllow- 
dialogist,  "  That,  since  this  revolt  frpm  metaphysical 
notions  to  the  plain  dictates  of  nature  and  common 
sense,  he  fouud  his  understanding  strangely  enlight- 
ened ;  so  that  he  could  now  easily  comprehend  a  great 
many  things,  which  before  were  all  mystej-y  and  rid- 
dle." Pre!',  to  Dial.  ■  "  If  his  principles  are  admitted  for 
true,  men  will  be  reduced  from  paradoxes  to  common 
sense."  At  the  same  time,  he  acknowledges,  "  That 
they  carry  -with  thetii  a  great  opposition  to  the  preju- 
dices of  philosophers,  which  have  so  far  prevaile<l 
against  the  common  sense  and  natural  notions  of  man- 
kind." 

When  Hylas  objecte  to  him,  Dial.  3,  "  You  can 
never  persuade  me,  Philonous,  that  the  denying  of  mat- 
ter or  corporeal  substance  is  not  repugnant  to  the  uni- 
versal sense  of  mankind"  ;  -he  answers,  "  I  wish  both 
our  opinions  were  fairly  stated,  and  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  men  who  had  plain  common  sense,  with- 
out the  prejudices  of  a  learned  education.  Let  me  be 
represented  as  one  who  trusts  his  senses,  who  thinks 
he  knows  the  things  he  sees  -and  feels,  and  entertains 
no  doubt  of  their  existence.  If  by  material  substance 
is  meant  only  sensible  body,  that  which  is  seen  and  felt, 
(and  the  un philosophical  part  of  the  world,  I  dare  say, 
mean  no  more,)  then  I  am  more  certain  of  matter's  ex- 
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istcoce  than  you  or  any  other  philosopher  pvetend  to 
be.  If  there  be  any  thing  which  makes  the  generality 
of  mankind  averse  from  the  notions  I  espouse,  it  is  a 
misapprehension  that  J  deny  the  reality  of  sensible 
things  :  but  as  it  is  yon  who  are  guilty  of  that,  and  not 
1,  il.  follows,  that,  in  truth,  their  aversion  is  against 
your  notions,  and  not  mine.  I  am  content  to  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  the.  world  for  the  tjnith  of  my 
notion.  I  am  of  a  vulgar  cast,  simple  enough  to  be- 
lieve my  senses,  and  to  leave  things  as  I  find  them.  I 
cannot,  for  my  life,  he!|)  thinlting  that  snow  is  white, 
and  fire  hot," 

When  Hylas  is  at  last  entirely  converted,  he  observes 
to  Philonons,  "  After  all,  the  controversy  about  matter, 
in  the  strict  acceptation  of  it,  hes  altogether  between 
you  and  the  philosopher.-*,  whose  principles,  I  acknowl- 
edge, are  not  near  so  natural,  or  so  agreeable  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  and  Holy  Scripture,  as 
yours."  Philonoua  observes  in  the  end,  "  That  be  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  setter  up  of  new  notions  ;  his  en- 
deavours tend  only  to  unite,  and  to  place  in  a  clearer 
light,  tliat  truth  which  was  before  shared  between  the 
vulgar  and  the  philosophers ;  the  former  being  of  opin- 
ion, that  those  things  they  immediately  perceive  ai-e  the 
real  tilings,  and  the  latter,  that  the  things  immediately 
perceived  are  ideas  which  exist  only  in  the  mind;  which 
two  things  put  together  do,  in  effect,  constitute  the 
substance  of  what  he  advances,"  And  he  concludes 
by  observing,  "  That  those  principles  which  at  first 
view  lead  to  skepticism,  pursued  to  a  certain  point, 
bring  men  back  to  common  sense." 

These  passages  show  sufficiently  the  author's  concern 
to  reconcile  his  system  to  the  plain  dictates  of  nature 
and  common  sense,  while  he  expresses  no  concern  to 
reconcile  it  to  the  received  doctrines  of  philosophers. 
He  is  fond  of  taking  part  with  the  vulgar  against  the 
philosophers,  and  of  vindicating  common  sense  against 
their  innovations.  "What  pity  is  it  that  he  did  not 
carry  this  suspicion  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophers  so 
iar  as  to  doubt  of  that  philosophical  tenet  on  which 
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his  wlole  system  is  built,  —  to  wit,  that,  the  things  im- 
rnediately  perceived  by  the  senses  are  ideas  which  exist 
only  in  the  mind! 

After  all,  it  seems  no  easy  matter  to  make  the  vul- 
gar opinion  and  that  of  Berkeley  to  meet.  And  to 
accomplish  this,  he  seems  to  me  to  draw  each  out  of 
its  line  towards  the  other,  not  without  some  straining. 
The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces  to  this,  that  the  very 
things  which  we  perceive  by  our  senses  do  really  exist. 
This  he  grants.  For  these  things,  says  he,  are  ideas  in 
our  minds,  or  complexions  of  ideas,  to  which  we  give 
one  name,  and  consider  as  one  thing;  these  are  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  sense,  and  these  do  really  exist. 
As  to  the  notion,  that  those  things  have  an  absolute 
external  existence,  independent  of  being  perceived  by 
any  mind,  he  thinks  that  this  is  no  notion  of  the  vul- 
gar, but  a  refinement  of  philosophers ;  and  that  the 
notion  of  material  substance,  as  a  substratum  or  sup- 
port of  that  collection  of  sensible  qualities  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  an  apple  or  a  melon,  is  likewise 
an  invention  of  philosophers,  and  is  not  found  with  the 
vulgar  till  they  are  instructed  by  philosophers.  The 
substance  not  being  an  object  of  seme,  the  vulgar  never 
think  of  it;  or,  if  they  are  taught  the  use  of  the  word, 
they  mean  no  more  by  it  but  tliat  collection  of  sensible 
qualities  which  they,  from  finding  them  conjoined  in 
natwe,  have  been  accustomed  to  call  by  one  name,  and 
to  consider  as  owe  thinff. 

Thus  he  draws  the  vulgar  opinioii  near  to  his  own ; 
and,  that  he  may  meet  it  half  way,  he  acknowledges 
that  material  things  have  a  real  existence  out  of  the 
mind  of  this  or  that  person;  but  the  question,  says  he, 
between  the  materialist  and  me  is.  Whether  they  have 
an  absolute  existence  distinct  from  their  being  perceived 
by  God,  and  exterior  t-o  all  minds?  This,  indeed,  he 
says,  some  heathens  and  philosophers  have  affirmed ; 
but  whoever  entertains  notions  of  the  Deity  suitable  to 
the  Holy  Scripture  will  be  of  another  opinion. 

But  here  an  objection  occurs,  which  it  required  all 
his  ingenuity  to  answer.     It  is  this.     The  ideas  in  my 
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mind  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  ideas  of  any  other 
mind ;  therefore,  if  the  objects  I  perceive  be  only  ideas, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  objects  I  perceive  can  exist 
anywhere  when  I  do  not  perceive  them ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  two  or  more  minds  can  perceive  the  same 
object. 

To  tliis  Berkeley  answers,  that  this  objection  presses 
no  less  the  opinion  of  the  materialist  phihsoplier  than 
his.  But  the  difficulty  is,  to  make  his  opinion  coincide 
with  the  notions  of  the  vulvar,  who  are  iirmly  per- 
suaded that  the  very  identical  objects  which  they  per- 
ceive continue  to  exist  when  they  do  not  perceive  them ; 
and  who  are  no  less  firmly  persuaded,  that,  when  ten 
men  look  at  the  sun  or  the  moon,  they  all  see  the  same 
individual  object. 

To  reconcile  this  repugnancy,  he  observes,  Dial.  3, 
"  That  if  the  term  same  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  accepta- 
tion, it  is  certain,  (and  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  maintains,)  that  different  persons  may  perceive 
the  same  thing ;  or  the  same  thing  or  idea  exist  in  dif- 
ferent minds.  "Words  are  of  arbitrary  imposition ;  and 
since  men  are  used  to  apply  the  word  same  where  no 
distinction  or  variety  is  perceived,  and  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  alter  their  perceptions,  it  follows,  that,  as  men 
have  said  before.  Several  saw  tlie  same  tilings,  so  they 
may,  upon  like  occasions,  still  continue  to  use  the  same 
phrase,  without  any  deviation  either  from  propriety  of 
language  or  the  truth  of  things.  But  if  the  term  same 
be  used  in  the  acceptation  of  philosophers,  who  pre- 
tend to  an  abstract  notion  of  identity,  then,  accord- 
ing to  their  sundry  definitions  of  this  term,  (for  it  is 
not  yet  agi^eed  wherein  that  philosophic  identity  con- 
sists,) it  may  or  may  not  be  possible  for  divers  persons 
to  perceive  the  same  thing;  but  whether  philosophers 
shall  think  fit  to  call  a  thing  the  same  or  no,  is,  I  con- 
ceive, of  small  importance.  Men  may  dispute  about 
identity  and  diversity,  without  any  real  difference  in 
their  thoughts  and  opinions,  abstracted  from  names." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  apprehend  that  Berkeley  has  car- 
ried this  attempt  to  reconcile  his  system  to  the  vulgar 
10' 
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opinion  fartlier  tlian  reason  snpports  liim :  and  he  was 
no  doubt  tempted  to  do  so  from  a.  just  appreheiif?ion 
tliat,  in  g,  controversy  of  tliis  liind,  the  common  sense 
of  manltind  is  the  moat  formidable  antagonist. 

Berkeley  has  employed  much  pains  and  ingenuity  to 
show  that  his  system,  if  received  and  believed,  would 
not  be  attended  with  those  bad  consequences  in  the 
conduct  of  life  which  superficial  thinkers  may  be  apt 
to  impute  to  it.  His  system  does  not  tate  away,  or 
make  any  alteration  in,  our  pleasures  or  our  pains :  our 
sensations,  whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  are  the 
same  upon  his  system  as  upon  any  other.  These  are 
real  things,  and  the  only  things  that  interest  us.  They 
are  produced  in  ua  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature, 
by  which  our  conduct  will  be  directed  in  attaining  the 
one,  and  avoiding  the  other:  and  it  is  of  no  moment 
to  us  whether  they  are  produced  immediately  by  the 
operation  of  some  powerful  intelligent  being  upon  our 
minds,  or  by  the  mediation  of  some  inanimate  being 
which  we  call  matter. 

The  evidence  of  an  All-governing  Mind,  so  fai  from 
being  weakened,  seems  to  appear  even  in  a  more  strik- 
ing light  upon  his  hypothesis  than  upon  the  common 
one.  The  powers  which  inanimate  matter  is  supposed 
to  possess  have  always  been  the  sti-onghold  of  athftists, 
to  which  they  had  recourse  in  defence  of  their  system. 
This  fortress  of  atheism  must  be  most  effectually  over- 
turned, zf  th&i  eis  no  such  Ihin^  as  matter  m  the  universe. 
In  all  this  the  Bishop  reasons  justly  and  acutely.  But 
there  is  one  uncomfortable  consequence  of  his  system 
which  he  seems  not  to  have  attended  to,  and  from 
which  it  will  be  found  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to 
giiai'd  it 

The  consequence  I  mean  is  this,  —  that,  although  it 
leaves  us  sufficient  evidence  of  a  supreme  irUelligent 
Mind,  ]t  seems  to  take  away  all  the  evidence  we  have 
of  other  intelligent  beings  like  ourselves.  What  I  call 
a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  friend,  is  only  a  parcel  of  ideas 
in  my  own  mind;  and  being  ideas  in  my  mind,  they 
cannot   possibly  have  that   relation   to  another  mind 
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which  they  have  to  mine,  any  more  than  the  pain  felt 
by  me  can  be  the  individual  pain  felt  by  another.  I 
can  find  no  principle  in  Berkeley's  system  which  affords 
me  even  probable  ground  to  conclude  that  there  are 
other  intelligent  beings,  like  myself,  in  the  relations  of 
father,  brother,  friend,  or  fellow- citizen.  I  am  left  alone, 
as  the  only  creature  of  God  in  the  universe,  in  that  for- 
lorn state  of  egoism  into  which  it  is  said  some  of  the 
disciples  of  Descartes  were  brought  by  his  philosophy. 

But  I  must  talie  notice  of  another  part  of  Berkeley's 
system,  wherein  he  seems  to  have  deviated  from  the 
common  opinion  about  ideas,  as  regai-ds  our  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  other  minds. 

Though  he  sets  out  in  his  Principles  of  Knowledge 
by  telling  us  that  it  is  evident  the  objects  of  human 
knowledge  are  ideas,  and  builds  his  whole  system  upon 
this  principle ;  yet,  in  the  progi^ess  of  it,  he  finds  that 
there  are  certain  objects  of  human  knowledge  that  a/re 
not  ideas,  but  things  which  have  a  permanent  existence. 
The  objects  of  knowledge,  of  which  we  have  no  ideas,' 
are  our  own  minds,  and  their  various  operations,  other 
finite  minds,  and  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  reason  why 
there  can  be  no  ideas  of  spirits  and  their  operations, 
the  author  informs  us,  is  this,  —  that  ideas  are  passive, 
inert,  unthinking  beings ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
image  or  likeness  of  things  that  have  thought,  and  will, 
and  active  power ;  we  have  notions  of  minds,  and  of 
their  operations,  but  not  ideas.  We  know  what  we 
mean  by  thinldng,  willing,  and  perceiving;  we  can 
reason  about  beings  endowed  with  those  powers,  but 
we  have  no  ideas  of  them.  A  spirit  or  mind  is  the 
only  substance  or  support  wherein  the  uothinking  be- 
ings or  ideas  can  exist ;  but  that  this  substance  which 
supports  or  perceives  ideas  should  itself  be  an  idea,  or 
like  an  idea,  is  evidently  absurd. 

Berkeley  foresaw  that  this  might  give  rise  to  an  ob- 
jection to  his  system,  and  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of 
Hylas,  in  the  following  words  (Dial.  3) :  —  "  If  you  can 
conceive  the  mind  of  God,  without  having  an  idea  of 
it,  wliy  may  not  I  be  allowed  to  conceive  the  existence 
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of  matter,  notwithstanding  tliat  I  liave  no  idea  of  it?" 
The  answer  of  Philonoua  is,  —  "You  neither  perceive 
matter  olffective!^,  as  you  do  an  inactive  being  or  idea, 
nor  know  it,  as  you  do  yourself,  by  a  reflex  act,  neither 
do  you  immediately  apprehend  it  by  similitude  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  nor  yet  collect  it  by  reasoning-  from  that 
wliich  you  know  immediately.  All  which  makes  ths 
case  of  matter  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Deity." 

Though  Hylas  declares  himself  satisfied  with  this 
answer,  I  confess  I  am  not ;  because,  if  I  rnay  trust  the 
faculties  that  God  has  given  me,  I  do  perceive  matter 
objectively;  that  is,  something  which  is  extended  and 
solid,  which  may  be  measured  and  weighed,  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  my  touch  and  eight.  And  this  object 
I  take  to  be  matter,  and  not  an  idea.  And  though  I 
have  been  taught  by  philosophers  that  what  I  immedi- 
ately touch  is  an  idea,  and  not  matter,  yet  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  this  by  the  most  accurate  atten- 
tion to  ray  own  perceptions. 

Of  ail  the  opinions  that  have  ever  been  advanced  by 
philosophers,  this  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  that  there  is  no 
materlaJ  world,  seems  fte  strangest  and  the  most  apt 
to  bring  philosophy  into  ridicule  with  plain  men,  who 
are  guided  by  the  dictates  of  nature  and  common 
sense.  And  it  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  deemed  im- 
proper to  have  traced  this  progeny  of  the  doctrine  of 
ideas  from  its  origin,  and  to  have  observed  its  gradual 
progress,  till  it  acquii'ed  aueh  strength,  that  a  pious  and 
learned  bishop  had  the  boldness  to  nsher  it  into  the 
world,  as  demonstrable  from  the  principles  of  philos- 
ophy universally  received,  and  as  an  admirable  expe- 
dient for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  for  the 
s  of  religion.* 
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We  ought  itot,  in  this  historical  sketch,  to  omit  an 
author  of  far  inferior  name,  Arthur  Collier,  rector  of 
Laiigford  Magna,  near  Saram.  He  published  a  book 
in  1713,  which  he  calls  Glavis  Universalis;  or,  a  New 
Inquiry  after  Truth;  being  a  Demonstration  of  the  Non- 
existence or  Impossibility  of  an  External  World.  His 
arguments  are  the  same  in  substance  with  Berkelej^s; 
and  he  appears  to  understand  the  whole  strength  of^his 
cause.  Thotigh  he  is  not  deficient  in  metaphysical 
acuteness,  his  st.yle  is  disagreeable,  being  full  of  con- 
ceits, of  new-coined  words,  scholastic  terms,  and  per- 
plexed sentences.  He  appears  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  Norris,  as  well  as  with 
Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen ;  but,  what  is  very  strange, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  Locke's 
Essay,  which  had  been  published  twenty-four  years,  or 
of  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Knowledge,  which  had  been 
published  three  years. 

He  says,  he  had  been  ten  years  firmly  convinced  of 
the  non-existence  of  an  external  world,  before  he  ven- 
tured to  publish  his  book.  He  is  far  from  thinking,  as 
Berkeley  does,  that  the  vulgar  are  of  his  opinion.  If 
his  book  should  malce  any  converts  to  his  system,  (of 
which  he  expresses  little  hope,  though  he  has  supported 
it  by  " nine  demonstrations")  he  taltes  pains  to  show 
that  his  disciples,  notwithsfainding  their  opinion,  may, 
with  the  unenlightened,  speak  of  material  things  in  the 
common  style.  He  himself  had  scruples  of  conscience 
about  this  for  some  time ;  and  if  he  had  not  got  over 
them,  he  must  have  shut  his  lips  for  ever:  but  he  con- 
sidered, that  God  himself  has  used  this  style  in  speak- 
ing to  men  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  has  thereby 

loj's  Dialogues  and  ColUer'a  Clavis  XMversalie),vAih  notos  and  a  Eupple- 
ment  in  refutation  of  tlio  flams-  See,  also,  A  Bs/iew  of  Berkdev's  Tkeery 
ofViaion,  designed  to  s/iour  the  Uitsaiinditess  "/thai  celArateii  Speauolion.  £^ 
Samuel  Baikg.  {8vo,  London,  18*2.)  The  Westminiter  .Jieinev!,  for.  Oe- 
tober,  1842,  contains  au  earnest .  Tindioatlon  of  Berkeley.  Two  very 
ii^enions  arlieles  on  tha  smne  snlgect,  and  the  philosophy  of  seniation 
generallj',  may  be  found  In  BlackwooTs  MagOBine,  in  tlic  iinmbers  for  JMae, 
1843,  and  Jnna,  18*3.  There  is  also  a  valoaiblB  paper  On  the  Idealism  of 
Berhdei/,jn  Stewarts  Pliiloso/iliiaU  Essags.  —  El). 
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saiictiiieii  ih  to  all  the  faitlifu!;  and  ttmt  io  llie  [jnrc  all 
things  aie  pure.  He  thinks  liis  opinion  may  be  of 
great  wse,  especially  in  religion;  and  applies  it,  in  pav- 
ticnlar,  to  put  aa  end  to  the  controversy  about  Christ^s 
presence  in  the  sacrament. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  this  short  account  of 
Collier's  book,  because  I  believe  it  is  rare,  and  little 
known.  I  have  only  seen  one  copy  of  it-,  which  is  in 
the  University  library  of  Glasgow.* 

IX.  Hmne's  Theori/.]  Two  volumes  of  the  Treatise 
of  Human  JValiire  f  were  published  in  1739,  and  the 
tiiird  in  1740.  The  doctrine  contained  in  this  treatise 
was  published  anew,  in  a  more  popular  form,  in  Mr. 
Hume's  P/iilosaphwal  Essays,  of  which  thei'e  have  been 
various  editions.  What  other  authors,  from  the  time 
of  Descartes,  had  called  ideas,  thi^  author  distinguished 
into  two  kinds,  —  to  wit,  impressions  arid  ideas;  com- 
prehending under  the  first  all  our  sensations,  passions, 
and  emotions ;  and  under  the  last,  the  faint  images  of 
these,  when  we  remember  or  imagine  them. 

He  sets  out  with  this  as  a  principle  that  needs  no 
proof,  and  of  which,  therefore,  he  offers  none,  —  that 

.  "  Thia  work,  tJiough, of  extreme  rai-itj,  and  long  abEolutely  tinknown 
to  the  philosophers  of  this  country,  had  eseLted,  from  the  fiiat,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Giefraan  meiaphTEieiaBs.  A  long  analysis  of  it  was  given  in 
t\i.n  Acta  E-nidUorvM ;  itis  ioimd  qnoted  by  BiUinger,  snd  othsc £eibnits- 
idna,  and  yiBS  snbseqnenll;  translated  into  German,  with  controversial 
note9,  b^  Professor  Eschenbach,  of  BosEock^n  his  OMeciwit  of  the  Ftinci- 
fid  Wnlers  viho  derm  IJk  BeaUl}/  of  their  mm  Both/  ami  of  the  wMs  Corporeal 

World  [mentioned  m  the  last  note].  — H. 

A  small  edi^on  of  Uie  Ctavia  ivas  published  in  Edinbaigh  in  1E3G,  and 
another  in  a  collection  of  Metaphysical  Trads,  >»/  EngliiA  Philoiop/iers  oft!ie 
Eigliieenth.  CeBbiry :  prepared  for  ihk  Pres»  iy  Oie  &e  Eeo.  Samuel  Pan; 

D.  D.  (Svo,  Loador  •—•"'     '^' ■'■  ■' -' ' —  — =' "•'- 

to  English  readers. 
Em.  Arlkur  OMier.    Bo  lie 
■dfilng 

and  died,  as  he  had  been  born,  in  the  rectory  ijftfiat  place,  which  bad  been 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quaitcf  in  the  family.  The  precise  day  of  his 
death  is  not  known ;  bnt  he  was  bniied  in  Langford  church,  September  9, 
1732— Ed 

t  The  author,  David  Home,  was  bora  at  Ediuburgb,  Apiii  26, 1711,  and 
died  in  tJie  same  city,  August  25,  1776.  —  Eu, 
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all  the  perceptions  of  the  human  mind  resolve  them- 
selves into  these  two  Idnda,  impressions  and  ideas.  As 
this  proposition  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Hume's  system  rests,  and  from  whitSh  it  ia  raised 
with  great  aeutenesa  indeed,  and  ingehuity,  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  he  had  toid  us  upon  what  authority 
this  fundamental  proposition  rests.  But  we  axe  left  to 
guess  whether  it  is  held  forth  as  a  first  principle,  which 
has  its  evidence  in  itself,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  re- 
ceived upon  the  authority  of  philosophers. 

Mr.  Locke  had  taught  us,  that  all  the  immediate 
objects  of  human  knowledge  are  ideEis  in  the  mind. 
Bishop  Berkeley,  proceeding  upon  this  foundation, 
demonstrated  very  easily,  that  there  is  no  material 
world.  And  he  thought,  that,  for  the  purposes  both 
of  philosophy  and  religion,  we, should  find  no  loss,  but 
great  benefit  in  the  want  of  it.  But  the  Bishop,  as 
became  his  order,  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  world 
of  spirits.  He  saw  very  weli,  that  ideas  are  as  unfit 
to  represent  spirits  as  they  are  to  represent  bodies. 
Perhaps  he  saw,  that,  if  we  perceive  only  the  ideas  of 
spirits,  we  shall  find  the  same  difficulty  in  inferring 
'their  real  existence  from  the  existence  of  their  ideas,  as 
we  find  in  inferring  the  existence  of  matter  from  the 
idea  of  it ;  and  therefore,  while  he  gives  up  the  material 
world  in  favor  of  the  system  of  ideas,  he  gives  up  one 
half  of  that  system  in  favor  of  the  world  of  spirits ; 
and  maintains  that  we  can,  without  ideas,  think,  and 
speak,  and  reason  intelligibly  about  spirits,  and  what 
belongs  to  them. 

Mr.  Hume  shows  no  such  partiality  in  favor  of  the 
world  of  spirits.  He  adopts  the  theory  of  ideas  in  its 
full  extent;  and,  in  consequence,  shows  that  there  is 
neither  matter  nor  mind  in  the  universe ;  nothing  but 
impressions  and  ideas.  What  we  call  a  body  is  only 
a  bundle  of  sensations ;  and  what  we  call  the  mind  is 
only  a  bundle  of  thoughts,  passions,  and  emotions, 
without  any  subjecL' 

•  Dr.  Reid  hnrt  said,  ia  anotlier  conn<^ction,  —  "  The  aathov  of  the  'I^-ea- 
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Some  ages  henoe,  it  will  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as 
a  curious  anecdote,  that  two  philosophers  of  the  eigh- 

iise  of  BiiBiatt  Natare  appeal's  to  mo  to  be  but  a,  1iiiir-sl:eptic.  He  lias  not 
folloned  his  principles  so  fur  as  they  lend  liiin  i  but,  nftor  tiaviog,  with 
unparalleled  mtrepiditj;  and  success  combated  rulgar  prejudices,  when  he 
has  bnc  one  blow  to  striko,  his  courage  fails  him ;  he  fairly  la,ys  down  his 
aims,  and  jields  himflelf  a  captive  to  tiio  most  common  of  all  mlgur 
pi-ejudicts,  —  I  inenn,  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  Ms  own  impressions 
and  ideas.  1  beg,  therefore,  to  haro  tho  honor  of  mating  an  addilidn  to 
the  skepticaJ.  system,  withont  which  I  coricoiva  it  cannot  han^  together. 
I  affirm,  tliat  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  impressions  and  ideas  is  us 
little  supported  by  reason,  he  tliat  of  tho  csistance  of  minds  and  bodies," 
—  Ingaay  into  tie  Bumaa  Mfnd,  Chnp.  V.  Sect.  "VU. 

But  to  this  Sir  W.  Hamilton  replies :  —  "  In  Eeid's  strictures  npop 
Hume,  he  confounds  tivo  oppoaito  tliiugp.  He  repiwiches  that  philosopher 
with  inconaequencB,  in  holduig  to  '  tho  belief  of  the  existence  of  his  own 
Impressions  and  ideas.'  Now,  if^  by  t?ie  existence  of  impreselena  and  ideax, 
Seid  meant  their  existence  as  mere  phenomena  of  consdousnoss,  his  criti- 
cism ia  inept;  for  it  disbelief  of  their  existence,  as  sneh  phenomena,  would 
have  been  a  suicidal  act  in  the  skeptic.  Of  conscfousness  the  skeptic,  can- 
not donbt,  because  such  doubt,  being  itaelf  an  act  of  conscionsness,  would 
'conti'odic^  and  consequently  annihilate,  itself.  If,  again,  he  meant  by 
impeessiimi  and  ijaii  the  hypotbesia  of  representatiTe  entities  difTcrent  from 
the  mind  and  its  modifications,  in  that  case,  the  objecKon  is  eqnnlly  in- 
valid. Humo  was  a  skeptic;  that  is,  he  accepted  me  premises  ^iHoi'ded 
him  by  the  docmatist,  and  carried  tliese  premises  to  t^ieir  legilJiniito  conso- 
quoneos.  To  blame  Hume,  therefoi-e,  for  not  having  doubted  of  hia  bor- 
rowed principles,  ia  lo  blame  the  skeptic  for  not  performing  a  part  alto- 
gediermeonsistent  with  Ills  vocation.  Bntj  in  point  of  factj  the  hypothesis 
of  such  eniitiea  ia  of  no  vahio  to  the  idealist  or  the  skeptic.  Ijnpresskas 
and  iJras,  viewed  as  mental  mwfes,  would  have  anawered  Hume's  purpose 
not  a  whit  worse  than  impressiiins  and  idem,  viswed  as  olgects,  but  not  as 
affedians  of  mind.  The  most  consistent  scheme  of  idealism  known  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  is  that  of  Fiohle :  and  Kchto'B  idealism  ia  founded 
a  basis  which  excludes  that  crude  hypoltesis  of  ideas  on  which  alone 


Reid  im^ined  any  doctrine  of  idealism  could  possibly  be  eslablished. 
And  is  the  acknowledged  result  of  the  Fichtean  dogmatism  less  ~  -='-■■'■ — 
Ihaji  the  skepticism  of  Hnme  ?    '  The  sum  total,'  says  !Fichte, ' 


There  is  absolutely  nothing  permanent,  either  wiQiout  me  or  wifiiin  me, 
but  only  an  unceasing  change.  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  any  exist 
enee,  not  oven  of  my  own.  1  myself  know  nothing,  and  am  nothing. 
Im^es  {Slider)  tlierc  are  :  they  constitute  all  that  appai'ently  exists,  and 
what  they  know  of  themselves  ia  after  the  manner  of  images;  images  that 
pass  and  vanish  wiSiont  there  being  aught  to  witness  theu"  transition,  — 
that  consist,  in  fact,  of  the  images  of  images,  without  significance  and  with- 
out an  aim.  I  myself  am  one  of  these  images ;  nay,  I  am  not  even  thus 
mnch,  but  only  a  confused  image  of  images.  All  reality  ia  converted  into 
a  marvellons  dream,  wi^out  a  life  to  dream  of,  and  without  a  mind  to 
dream,  —  into  a  dream  made  up  only  of  a  dream  of  itself  Perception  is 
a  dream ;  thought  —  the  sonrce  of  all  the  existence  and  all  the  reality 
which  I  imagine  to  myself  of  my  existence,  of  my  power,  of  my  destina- 
tion—  is  tho  dream  of  that  dream.'"  —  En. 
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teenth  century,  of  very  distiiiguisheci  rank,  were  led  by  a 
philosophical  hypothesis,  the  one  to  disbelieve  the  exists 
enc«  of  matter,  and  the  other  to  disbelieve  the  existence 
both  of  matter  and  of  mind.  Such  an  anecdote  may 
-not  be  uninstructive,  if  it  prove  a  warning  to  philoso- 
phers to  beware  of  hypotheses,  especially  when  they 
lead  to  conclusions  which  contradict  the  principles  upon 
which  all  men  of  common  sense  must  act  in  common 
life. 

The  ^oisls,  whom  we  mentioned  before,  were  left 
fat  behind  by.  Mr.  Hume ;  for  they  believed  their  own 
existence,  and  perhaps  also  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
But  Mr.  Hume's  system  does  not  even  leave  him  a  self 
to  claim  the  property  of  his  impressions  and  ideas, 

A  system  of  consequences,  however  absurd,  acutely 
and  jnatly  drawn  from  a  few  principles,  in  very  abstract 
matters,  is  of  real  utility  in  science,  and  may  be  made 
subservient  to  real  knowledge.  This  merit  Mr.  Hume's 
metaphysical  writings  have  in  a  great  degree. 

We  had  occasion  before  to  observe,  that,  since  the 
time  of  Descartes,  philosophers,  in  treating  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  have  in  many  instances  confounded 
things  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  always 
led  them  to  distinguish,  and  which  have  different  names 
in  all  languages.  Thus,  in  the  perception  of  an  exter- 
nal object,  all  languages  distinguish  three  things,  the 
mind  that  perceives,  the  operation  of  that  mind,  which 
is  called  perception,  and  f  he  object,  perceived.  Nothing 
appears  more  evident  to  a  mind  untutored  by  philoso- 
phy, than  that  these  three  are  distinct  things,  which, 
though  related,  ought  never  to  be  confounded.  The 
structure  of  all  languages  supposes  this  distinction,  and 
is  built  upon  it.  Philosophers  have  introduced  a  fourth 
thing  in  this  process,  which  they  call  the  idea  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  image  or  representa- 
tive of  the  object,  and  is  said  to  be  the  immediate  object. 
The  vulgar  icnow  nothing  about  this  idea ;  it  is  a  crea- 
ture of  philosophy,  introduced  to  account  for,  and  ex- 
pltun,  the  manner  of  our  perceiving  external  objects. 

It  is  pleasant  to  obiicrvc,  f;hat  while  philosophers,  for 
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more  than  a  century,  have  been  laboring,  by  means  of 
ideas,  to  explain  perception  and  the  other  operation!*  of 
the  mind,  those  ideas  have  by  degrees  usurped  the  place 
of  perception,  object,  and  even  of  the  mind  itself,  and 
have  supplanted  those  very  things  they  were  brought  to 
explain,  Dftscartes  reduced  all  the  operations  of  the 
understanding  to  perception;  and  what  can  be  more 
natui'al  to  tliosc  who  believe  that  they  are  only  different 
modes  of  perceiving  ideas  in  our  own  minds?  Locke 
confounds  ideas,  sometimes  with  the  perception  of  an 
external  object,  sometimes  with  the  external  object  it- 
self. In  Berkeley's  system,  the  idea  is  the  only  object, 
and  yet  is  often  confounded  with  the  perception  of  ii;. 
But  in  Hume's,  the  idea  or  the  impression,  which  is 
only  a  more  lively  idea,  is  mind,  perception,  and  objecti 
all  in  one :  so  that  by  the  term  perception,  in  Mr. 
Hume's  system,  we  must  understand  the  mind  itself,  all 
its  operations,  both  of  understanding  and  ^?iil,  and  all 
the  objects  of  these  operations.  Perception  taken  in 
this  sense  he  divides  info  our  inore  lively  perceptions, 
which  he  calls  impressions^  and  the  less  lively,  which 
he  calls  ideas. 

"  We  may  divide,"  says  Mr.  Hume,|  "  all  the  percep- 
tions of  the  human  mind  into  two  classes  or  species, 
which  are  distingaished  by  their  different  (!egrees  of 
force  and  vivacity.  The  less  lively  and  forcible  are 
commonly  denominated  thoughts,  or  ideas.  The  other 
species  want  a  name  in  our  language,  and  in  most 
others;  let  us  therefore  use  a  little  freedom,  and  call 
them  impressions.  By  the  term  impressions,-  then,  I 
mean  ail  our  inore  lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or 

■  Mr.  Stewart  (EUmeiils,  Addenda  to  Vol.  I.)  soems  to  Ihink  that  tlio 
word  (wipression  was  iirat  inlrodncod,  as  aiaofeu'cn/  tofm,  [nlo  tlie  pliUosopliy 
of  mind,  by  Mr.  Ilatne.  This  is  not  aJtogellier  correct.  For,  besides  iJie 
instances  ivMch  Mr.  Stewart  liimEelf  adduces  ofUio  illustratioQ  attempted 
of  the  phenomena  of  moraory  from  the  analogy  of  nn  impress  and  a  trace, 
words  corresponding  to  impresaion  v/ero  among  the  ancients  familiarly  ap 
plied  to  fhi  pracGsses  of  externnl  perception,  ima^aation,  &c.,  in  tlio  Atom- 
istic, the  Platonic,  the  Aristololiail,  and  the  Stoiiail  philosophies;  while 
among  modem  psycholagisbi  (as  Descartes  and  GassondiJ,  the  tcvin  was 
likewise  in  roromi'-  nse.  —  H. 

t  /nr/Er/rj  ra^-vrf,;,,.,  Ifnmitn  UiuWslaxdmn,  Sect.  II, 
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see,  or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  Ideas  nre 
the  less  Kvel?/  perceptions,  of  which  we  are  eonscious 
when  we  reflect  on  any  of  those  sensations  or  movo- 
nients  above  mentioned." 

When  Mr.  Home  says,  lliat  we  may  divide  all  the 
perceptions  of  the  human  mind  into  two  classes  or  species, 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  degrees  of  force  mid  vi- 
vacity, the  manner  of  expression  is  loose  and  mipliilo- 
sophical  To  differ  in  species  is  one  thing;  to  differ  in 
degree  is  another.  Things  which  differ  in  degree  oniy 
must  be  of  the  same  species.  It  is  a  maxim  of  common 
sense,  admitted  by  all  nnen,  that  greater  and  less  do  not 
malie  a  change  of  species.  The  same  man  may  differ 
in  the  degree  of  his  force  and  vivacity  in  the  morning 
and  at  night,  in  health  and  in  sickness ;  but  this  is  so 
far  from  making  him  a  different  species,  that  it  does  not 
so  mnch  as  make  hiin  a  different  individual.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  two  different  classes  or  species  of  percep- 
tions are  distinguished  by  the  degrees  of  their  force  and 
vivacity,  is  to  confound  a  difference  of  degree  with  a 
difference  of  species,  which  every  man  of  understanding 
knows  how  to  distinguish. 

Again,  we  may  object,  that  this  author,  having  given' 
the  general  name  of  perceptions  to  all  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  distinguished  them  into  two  classes  or 
species,  which  differ  only  in  degree  of  force  and  vivacity, 
tells  us,  that  he  gives  the  name  of  impressions  to  all  our 
more  lively  perceptions,  —  to  wit,  when  we  hear,  or  see, 
or  feel,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  There  is  great 
confusion  in  this  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
impression.  When  I  see,  this  is  an  impression.  But 
why  has  not  the  author  told  us  whether  he  gives  the 
name  of  impression  to  the  object  seen,  or  to  that  act  of 
my  mind  by  which  I  see  it  ?  When  I  see  the  full  moon, 
the  full  moon  is  one  thing,  my  perceiving  it  is  another 
thing.  Which  of  these  two  things  does  he  call  an  im- 
pression? We  are  left  to  guess  this;  nor  does  all  that 
this  author  writes  about  impressions  clear  this  point 
Every  thing  he  says  tends  to  darken  it,  and  to  load 
us  to  think  that  the  full  moon  which  I  see,  an<l  my 
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seeing  it,  are  not  two  things,  but  one  and  the  same 
thing.^ 

The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  every  other 
instance  the  author  gives  to  illuatrate  the  meaning  of 
the  word  impression.  "  When  we  hear,  when  we  feel, 
when  we  love,  when  we  hate,  when  we  desire,  when  we 
will "  In  all  these  acts  of  the  mind,  there  must  be  an 
objecl,  which  is  heard,  or  felt,  or  loved,  or  hated,  or  de- 
sned,  or  willed.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  love  my  country. 
This,  says  Mr.  Hume,  is  an  impression.  But  what  is 
the  impression?  Is  it  my  country,  or  is  it  the  affection 
I  heai  to  it?  I  ask  the  philosopher  this  question  ;  but 
I  find  no  answer  to  it.  And  when  I  read  all  that  he 
has  written  on  this  subject,  I  find  this  word  impression 
sometimes  naed  to  signify  an  operation  of  the  mind, 
sometimes  the  object  of  the  operation ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  it  is  a  vague  and  indetermined  word  that  signifies 
both. 

I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  considered  as  an  apol- 
ogy for  such  abuse  of  words,  in  an  author  who  under- 
stood the  language  so  well,  and  used  it  with  so  great 
propriety  in  writing  on  other  subjects,  that  Mr.  Hume's 
system  with  regard  to  the  mind  required  a  language  of 
a  different  structure  from  the  common,  or,  if  expressed 
in  plain  English,  would  have  been  too  shocking  to  the 
common  sense  of  manltind.  To  give  an  instance  or 
two  of  this.  If  a  man  receive  a  present  on  whi-^h  he 
puts  a  high  value,  if  he  see  and  handle  it,  and  p'lt  it  in 

*  This  objection  ia  easily  onswered.    Tho  thing  (Hnnie  woiild  say)  ns 
u»hioiBn,BswipenxiBsd,Bsia/o-adihe  sphere  of  mi)  oiniteloai        '- '- 
;  to  that,  therefore,  I  conlA  not  refer.    As  perceived,  a 


lie  within  tie  sphere  of  "/"-y  consdoiianess ;  bnt,  ns  philosophers  concnv  in 
mninCnining  thnt  I  can  only  be  conscious  of  my  mind  nnd  its  contents,  the 
object,  OS  perceived,  most  bo  either  a  mode  of,  or  sooulAin^  caalamcd  aiilMn, 
my  minil,  and  to  that  inieniai  object,  as  percenied,  I  give  the  name  of  imprei- 
siori.  Nor  can  the  act  of  perception  (he  would  add)  be  really  distinguished 
from  the  object  perceived.  Both  are  only  relatives,  mutnnlly  constituent 
of  (Jie  same  indiviEible  relation  of  knowledge ;  and  to  thst  relation  and  these 
relativee  I  give  the  name  of  impreaiion,  precisBlv  as,  in  diJferent  pointij  of 
view,  (ha  tenn  perception  is  applied  tti  the  mind  pMceiving,  to  the  olijecl 
perceived,  and  to  the  act  of  which  these  are  the  mscpai'ab'"  "rm^iit..onfo 
This  likcwiao  has  lefcimKc  to  wlint  folloiv:;.  - H. 
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his  pocket,  this,  says  Mr.  Hume,  is  an  impression.  If 
the  man  only  dream  that  lie  received  such  a  present, 
this  is  an  idea.  Wherein  lies  the  diiFerence  between 
this  impression  and  tiiis  idea,  —  between  the  dream  and 
the  veaUty  ?  They  are  different  classes  or  species,  says 
Mr,  Hume.  So  far  al!  men  will  agree  with  him.  But 
he  adds,  that  they  are  distinguished  <'nly  by  different 
degrees  of  force  and  vivacity..  Here  lie  insinuates  a 
tenet  of  his  ov^n,  in  conb-adiction  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind.  Common  sense  convinces  every  man,  that 
a  lively  dream  is  no  nearer  to  a  reality  than  a  faint  one ; 
and  that  if  a  man  should  dream  that  he  had  all  the 
wealth  of  Crossus,  it  would  not  put  one  farthing  in  his 
pocket 

Philosophers  have  also  differed  very  much  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  or  the  sowces  whence 
they  are  derived.  The  Peripatetics  held,  that  all  knowl- 
edge is  derived  originally  from  the  senses  ;  and  this  an-' 
dent  doctrine  seems  to  be  revived  by  some  late  French 
philosophers,  and  by  Dr.  Hartley  and  Dr.  Priestley 
among  the  British.  Descartes  maintained,  that  many 
of  our  ideas  are  innate.  Locke  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas  with  much  zeal,  and  employs  the  whole 
first  book  of  his  Essay  against  it.  But  he  admits  two 
different  sources  of  ideas  :  the  operations  of  our  exter- 
nal senses,  which  he  calls  sensation,  by  which  we  get 
all  our  ideas  of  body,  and  its  attributes ;  and  reflection 
upon  the  operations  of  our  minds,  by  which  we  get  the 
ideas  of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  mind.  The  main 
design  of  the  second  book  of  Loclte's  Essay  is  to  show 
that  all  our  simple  ideas,  without  exception,  are  derived 
from  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  of  these  sources.  In 
doing  this,  the  author  is  led  into  some  paradoxes,  al- 
though, in  general,  he  is  not  fond  of  paradoxes ;  and 
had  he  foreseen  all  the  consequences  that  may  be  drawn 
from  his  account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  he  would 
probably  have  examined  it  more  carefully. 

Mr.  Hume  adopts  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of 
our  ideas,  and  frotn  that  principle  infers,  that  we  have 
no  idea  of  substance  corporeal  or  spiritual,  no  idea  of 
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powtir,  no  other  idea  of  a  cause  than  that  it  is  something 
antecedent,  and  constantly  conjoined  to  that  which  we 
call  its  effect;  and,  in  a  word, that  we  can  have  no  idea 
of  any  thing  but  onr  sensations,  and  the  ojjerations  of 
mind  we  are  conscious  of. 

This  author  leaves  no  power  to  the  mind  in  framing 
its  ideas  and  impressions ;  and  no  wonder,  since  be 
holds  that  we  have  no  idea  oi power,  and  that  the  mind  is 
nothing  but  the  successioo  of  impressions  and  ideas  of 
which  we  are  intimately  conscions.  He  thinks,  there- 
fore, that  our  impressions  arise  from  unknown  causes, 
and  that  the  impressions  are  the  causes  of  their  corre- 
sponding ideas.  By  this  he  means  no  more  than  that 
they  always  go  before  the  ideas;  for  this  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  constitute  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

As  to  the  order  and  succession  of  our  ideas,  he  holds 
it  to  be  determined  by  three  laws  of  attraction  or  asso- 
ciation, which  he  takes  to  be  original  properties  of  the 
ideas,  by  which  they  attract,  as  it  were,  or  associate 
themselves  with  other  ideas,  which  either  resemble 
them,  or  which  have  been  cmti^uous  to  them  in  time 
and  place,  or  to  which  they  have  the  relations  of  cavse 
and  effect.  "We  may  here  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the 
last  of  these  three  laws  seems  to  be  included  in  the 
second,  since  causation,  according  to  him,  implies  no 
more  than  contiguity  in  time  and  place. 

It  is  not  my  design  at  present  to  show  how  Mr. 
Hume,  upon  the  principles  he  has  borrowed  from  Locke 
and  Berkeiey,  has,  with  great  acuteness,  reared  a  sys- 
tem of  absolute  skepticism,  which  leaves  no  rational 
ground  to  believe  any  one  proposition  rather  than  its 
contrary :  ray  intention  in  this  place  being  only  to  give 
a  detail  of  the  sentiments  of  philosophers  concerning 
ideas  since  they  became  an  object  of  speculation,  and 
concerning  the  manner  of  our  perceiving  external  ob- 
jects by  their  means.* 

"  Wa  havB  a  fiiU,  anthentio,  and  intotesting  Zi/e  and  Correipondeaee  of 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
KEFLECTIONS   OS  THE   COMMON  THEORY  OF  IDEAS. 

I.  Statement  of  the  Qiiestion.\  After  so  long  a  detail 
of  the  sentiments  of  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern, 
concerning  ideas,  it  may  seem  presumptuous  to  caU  in 
question  their  existence.  But  no  philosophical  opinion, 
however  ancient,  however  genei-ally  received,  ought  to 
rest  upon  authority.  There  is  no  presumption  in  re- 
quiring evidence  lor  it,  or  in  regulating  our  belief  bj 
the  evidence  we  can  find. 

To  prevent  mistaJtes,  the  reader  must  again  be  re 
minded,  that  if  by  ideas  are  meant  only  the  acts  oi 
operations  of  ow  minds  in  perceiving,  remembering,  oi 
imagining  objects,  I  am  far  from  calling  in  question 
the  existence  of  those  acts.  "We  are  conscious  of  them 
every  day  and  every  hour  of  life ;  and  I  believe  no  man 
of  a  sound  mind  ever  doubted  of  the  real  existence  of 
the  operations  of  mind,  of  which  he  is  conscious.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  doubted,  that,  by  the  faculties  which  God 
has  given  us,  we  can  conceive  things  that  are  absent, 
as  well  as  perceive  those -that  are  within  the  reach  of 
our  senses ;  and  that  such  conceptions  may  be  more  or 
less  distinct,  and  more  or  less  lively  and  strong.  We 
have  reason  to  ascribe  to  the  alt-knowing  and  all- 
perfect  Being  distinct  conceptions  of  all  things  existent 
and  possible,  and  of  all  their  relations ;  and'  if  these 
conceptions  are  called  his  eternal  ideas,  there  ought  to 
be  no  dispute  among  philosophers  about  a  word.  The 
ideas,  of  whose  existence  I  require  the  proof,  are  not 
the  operations  of  any  mind,  but  supposed  objects  of 

of  tTume  and  Ms  pliilosophy  by  Stewart  in  Ms  Dissertation,  Part  It  Sect. 
Yjn-.  Jacofai's  David  Same,  vher  ilea  Glaubea,  oder  Idealiamva  und  Bealis- 
naia  (8vo,  Bi'fiBlau,  1787).  Kant's  Frolsgomena  ;  which  bns  been  translated, 
professedly,  into  English  by  Riahttrflsoii  (8vp,  London,  1819). 

Tor  n  atateraeot  of  Sir  Y{.  Hamilton's  theoiy  of  perception,  see  Appen- 
dix.—150. 
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those  operations.  They  are  not  perception,  remem- 
brance, or  conception)  but  things  that  are  said  to  be 
perceived,  or  remembered,  or  imagined. 

Nor  do  I  dispute  the  existefice  of  what  the  vulgar 
call  the  objects  of  perception.  These,  by  all  who  ac- 
knowledge their  existence,  are  called  real  things,  not 
ideas.  But  philosophers  maintain,  that,  besides  these, 
there  are  immediate  objects  of  perception  in  the  mind 
itself:  that,  for  instance,  we  do  not  see  the  sun  imme- 
diately, but  an  idea,  or,  as  i\Ir.  Hume  calls  it,  an  im- 
pression,  in  our'own  minds.  This  idea  is  said  to  be 
the  image,  the  resemblance,  the  representative  of  the 
sun,  if  there  be  a  sun.  It  is  from  the  existence  of  the 
idea  that  we  must  infer  the  existence  of  the  sun.  But 
the  idea  being  immediately  perceived,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  philosophers  thinli,  of  its  existence. 

In  like  manner,  when  I  remember  or  when  I  imagine 
any  thing,  all  men  acknowledge  that  there  must  be 
something  that  is  remembered,  or  that  is  imagined; 
that  is,  some  object  of  those  operations.  The  object 
remembered  must  be  something  that  did  exist  in  time 
past.  The  object  imagined  may  be  something  that 
never  existed.  But,  say  the  philosophers,  besides  these 
objects  which  all  men  acknowledge,  there  is  a  more  im- 
mediate object  which  really  exists  in  the  mind  at  the 
same  time  we  remember  or  imagine.  This  object  is  an 
idea  or  image  of  tlie  thing  remembered  or  imagined. 

II.  The  Comi}ion  Theory  of  Ideas  opposed  by  t/ie 
ConiTTum  Sense  of  Mankind.]  The  first  reflection  I 
would  make  on  this  philosophical  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
directly  contrary/  to  the  universal  sense  of  men  who  have 
not  been  instructed  in  philosophy. 

There  is  the  less  need  of  any  further  proof  of  this, 
that  it  is  very  amply  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hume,  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Academical  or  Skeptical  Philosiyihy.* 
"  It  seems  evident,"  says  he,  "  that  men  are  carried  by 
a  natural  instinct,  or  prepossession,  to  repose  faith  in 


"  Tnqmri/  cancemiii^  Hinmn  Vhil^slatiding,  Sect.  XII.  Part  1. 
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their  senses;  and  that  without  any  reasoning,  or  even 
almost  before  the  use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an 
external  universe,  which  depends  not  on  our  perception, 
but  would  exist  though  we  and  every  sensible  creature 
were  absent  or  annihilated.  Even  the  animed  creation 
are  governed  by  a  like  opinion,  and  preserve  this  belief 
of  external  objects  in  all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and 
actions. 

"  It  seems  also  evident,  that,  when  men  follow  this 
blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  sup- 
pose the  very  images  presented  by  the  senses  to  be  the 
external  objects,  and  never  enteiiain  any  suspicion,  that 
the  one  are  nothing  but  representations  of  the  other. 
This  very  table  which  we  see  white,  and  feel  hard,  is 
believed  to  exist  independent  of  our  perception,  and  to 
be  something  external  to  the  mind  which  perceives  it. 
Our  presence  bestows  not  being  upon  it;  our  absence 
annihilates  it  not:  it  preserves  its  existence  uniform 
and  entire,  independent  of  the  situation  of  intelligent 
beings  who  perceive  or  contemplate  it. 

"  But  this  universal  and  primary  notion  of  all  men 
is  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which 
teaches  ns,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception ;  and  that  the  senses 
are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are  re-' 
ceived,  without  being  ever  able  to  produce  any  imme- 
diate intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object." 

It  is  therefore  acknowledged  by  this  philosopher  to 
be  a  natural  instinct  or  prepossession,  a  universal  and 
primary  opinion  of  all  men,  a  primary  instinct  of  na- 
ture, that  the  objects  which  we  immediately  perceive 
by  our  senses  are  not  images  in  our  minds,  but  exter- 
nal objects,  and  that  their  existence  is  independent  of 
us  and  our  perception. 

In  this  acknowledgment,  Mr,  Hume,  indeed,  seems 
to  me  more  generous,  and  cvcii  more  ingenuous,  than 
Bishop  Berkeley,  who  would  persuade  us,  that  his 
opinion  does  not  oppose  the  vulgar  opinion,  but  only 
that  of  the  philosophers;  and  that  the  external  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world  is  a  philosophical  hypothesis, 
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and  not  the  natural  dictate  of  our  perceptive  powers, 
The  Bishop  shows  a  timidity  of  engaging  such  an 
adversary  as  a  primary  and  universal  opinion  of  all 
men.  He  is  rather  fond  to  court  its  patronage.  But 
the  philosopher  intrepidly  gives  a  defiance  to  this  an- 
tagonist, and  seems  to  glory  in  a  conflict  that  is  worthy 
of  his  arm. 

"  Oplat  aprum  ant  {ulvnm  dcsoendere  moiite  leonem." 

Alter  all,  I  suspect  that  a  philosopher  who  wages 
war  with  this  adversary  will  find  himself  in  the  same 
condition  as  a  mathematician  who  should  undertake  to 
demonsti-ate  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  axioms  of 
mathematics. 

III.  The  Common  Tlieori/  of  Mean  unsupported  by 
Ei)idence.\  A  second  reflection  upon  this  subject  is, 
that  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  ideas  have  generally 
taken  their  existence  for.  granted,  as  a  thing-  that  could 
not  be  call-ed  in  question;  and  ^ch  arguments  as  they 
have  mentioned  incidentally,  in  order  to  prove  it,  seem 
too  loeak  to  support  the  conclusion.  ■ 

Mr.  Norris  is  the  only  author  I  have  met  with,  who 
professedly  puts  the  question,  whether  material  things 
can  be  perceived^  by  us  immediately.  He  has  offered 
four  arguments  to  show  that  they  cannot.  First,  "  Ma- 
terial objects  are  without  the  mind,  and  therefore  there 
can  be  no  union  between  the  object  and  the  percip- 
ient." Answer,  This  argument  is  lame,  until  it  is 
shown  to  be  necessary  that  in  perception  there  should 
be  a  union  between  the  object  and  the  percipient.  Sec- 
ond, "  Material  objects  are  disproportJoiied  to  the  mind, 
and  removed  from  it  by  the  whole  diameter  of  being," 
This  argument  I  cannot  answer,  because  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it.*     Third,  "  Because,  if  material  objects  were 


versed  in  the  literature  of  pliilosopbj.  lIoiTis'a  aeeond  ajgnineDt  is  on]}' 
tha  filatement  of  a  prioeiplo  gBHwally  assnmcd  by  philosophoTB.  — HiaS 
the  relation  of  knowledge  iiifera  a  eoircspniidencu  of  nature  bcCl^'oen  the 
snbject  knowing  and  tho  ohjwit  known.     Tliis  printijile  lins,  pstliaps,  Sk- 
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immediate  objects  of  perception,  there  could  be  no 
physical  science ;  things  necessary  and  immutable  being 
the  only  object  of  science."     Answer,  Although  things 

erted  a  mora  cxtensire  inflaencc  on  spcculntion  than  njiy  o^ier  |  and  jet 
it  hae  not  been  proved,  —  nay,  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  con- 
Bcionanesa  itsoif.  To  truce  the  ioinence  of  this  aseumplion  would  bo,  in 
fact,  in  a  certain  sort,  to  ivrite  the  history  of  phjloBOjjhy;  for,  diough  this 
influence  has  never  yet  been  hislorically  developed,  it  wovild  be  easy  to 
sliow  that  the  belief,  esplicit  of  implicit,  that  what  knows  and  what  is  im 
mediately  known  must  be  of  an  analogous  nattire,  lies  at  the  root  of  almbai 
every  theory  of  cognition,  from  the  very  earliest  to  the  vecy  Isteat  specu- 
lations. 

In  the  more  ancient  philosophy  o(  Greece,  *iso  philosophera  (Anaxag- 
oras,  Heraclitus,  and  Alcrasson)  are  found,  who  prdeesed  the  opposite  doc- 
trine, ~  that  the  condition  of  ki!owle%e  lies  in  the  contrarie^,  m  the  natn- 
rai  antithesis,  of  subject  and  object.  Aiiatotle,  likewise,  in  his  treaOse  On 
Ihe  Sml,  expressly  condemns  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  flio  sunilar  is  only 
cognisable  by  tlie  amilar;  but,  in  his  Niaimacliean  ElJiks,  he  reverts  to  the 
doctrine  whieh,  in  the  foimei:  work,  he  had  rejected.  Wifli  these  excep- 
tions, no  principle,  since  the  time  of  Empedocles,  by  whom  it  seems  first 
to  have  been  explicitly  announced,  has  been  more  universaily  received 
than  this,  —  that  the  relation  of  hMidedge  inters  an  analogy  of  existence. 
This  analogy  may  be  of  two  degrees.  What  fcmios  and  jc&i(  is  Jmowa 
may  be  eitber  siimbtr  or  the  eame ;  and  if  the  principle  itself  ho  admitted, 
the  latter  altemative  is  the  more  philosophical. 

■Wifliont  entering  on  detwls,  I  may  here  notice  some  of  the  more  re- 
maritableresultsof  this  prindple,  in  both,  its  degrees.  The  general  prin- 
ciple, not,  indeed,  exclusively  ,crat  mainly,  determined  the  admission  of  a 
representnliWB  perception,  by  disallowing  the  possibility  of  any  conadous- 
ness,  or  immediate  TtnowJedge,  of  matter  byaneture  so  dififerentirom  it 
as  mind ;  and,  in  its  two  degrees,  it  determined  the  various  hypotheses  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  explain  the  possibility  of  a  reptesentative  or 
mediate  perception  of  the  extenial  world.  To  this  prindple,  in  its  lower 
polODce,  —  that  what  knows  must  he  shaUar  in  nature  lo  what  is  immedi- 
ately known,  —  we  owe  the  intentional  species  of  the  Aristotelisni,  and  the 
uJeaa  of  Malebrandie  and  Berkeley.  From  this  prindple,  in  its  higher 
potence,  —  that  what  knows  must  be  ideniical  in  nature  with  what  is  im 
mediately  known,  —  Hiere  flow  the  gnostic  remom  of  the  Platomats,  the 
peexisting  forma  or  species  of  Theophrastus  and  Tliemistins,  of  Adoltuidos 
and  Avioenna,  the  (mental)  ideas  of  Descartes  and  Amauld,  tlie  represen- 
tations, sensual  ideas,  &c  of  Ldbnitz  and  TVolf,  the  pheBoiaena  of  ICant,  the 
slates  of  Brown,  and  (shall  vre  say  1)  the  vacillatmg  doctrine  of  percep 
don  hdd  by  Bold  himself.  Mediately,  this  principle  ivas  the  origin  of 
many  othei"  famous  theories ;— of  llie  hierarcnical  graaation.  of  souls  or 
faculties  of  tlie  Aristotelians ;  of  the  vehicnlai'  media  of  the  Flatonists  ', 
of  the  hypotheses  of  a  common  intellect  of  Alexander,  Themistius,  Aver- 
roes,  Caieianus,  and  Zabareila ;  of  the  vision  in  the  Ddtj  of  MnlebrancJie ; 
and  of  tbe  Cai-tesian  and  Lcibnit^Ian  doctrines  of  assistance  and  proCstab- 
lished  harmony.  Finally,  to  this  prindple  is  to  be  nscrilied  the  I'efosal  of 
the  evidence  of  congciouaness  to  the  primary  feet,  tho  dnality  of  its  per- 
ception; and  ^e  unitarian  schemes  ot  absobtle  idetilhi/,  materialisjo,  and 
ideaiism  are  tho  results,  — H. 
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necessary  and  immutable  be  not  the  immediate  objects 
of  perception,  they  may  be  immediate  objects  of  other 
powers  of  the  mind.  .  Fourth,  "  If  material  things  were 
perceived  by  themselves,  they  would  be  a  true  light  to 
our  minds,  as  being  the  intelligible  form  of  our  under- 
standings, and  consequently  perfective  of  them,  and 
indeed  superior  to  them."  If  I  comprehend  any  thing 
of  this  mysterious  argument,  it  follows  from  it,  that 
the  Deity  perceives  nothing  at  all,  because  nothing  can 
be  superior  to  his  understanding,  or  perfective  of  it. 

There  is  an  argument  which  is  hinted  at  by  Male- 
branche,  and  by  several  other  authors,  which  deseiTCS 
to  be  more  seriously  considered.  As  I  find  it  most 
clearly  expressed  and  most  fully  urged  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  I  shall  give  it  in  his  words,  in  his  second  reply 
to  Leibnitz,  ^  4 :  —  "  The  soul,  without  being  present  to 
the  images  of  the  things  perceived,  could  not  possibly 
perceive  them.  A  living  substance  can  only  there  per- 
ceive where  it  is  present,  either  to  the  things  them- 
selves, (as  the  omnipresent  God  is  to  the  whole  uni- 
verse,) or  to  the  images  of  things,  as  the  soul  is  in  its 
proper  sensorium." 

That  nothing  can  act  immediately  where  it  is  not,  I 
think,  must  be  admitted ;  for  I  agree  with  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  that  power  without  substance  is  inconceivable. 
It  is  a  consequence  of  this,  that  nothing  can  be  acted 
upon  immediately  where  the  agent  is  not  present.  Let 
this,  therefore,  be  granted.  To  make  the  reasoning 
conclusive,  it  is  further  necessary,  that,  when  we  per- 
ceive objects,  either  they  act  upon  us,  or  lae  act  upcm 
them.  This  does  not  appear  self-evident,  nor  have  I 
ever  met  with  any  proof  of  it.  I  shall  briefly  offer  the 
reasons  why  I  thirik  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted. 

When  we  say  that  one  being  acts  upon  another,  wc 
mean  that  some  power  or  force  is  exerted  by  the  agent, 
which  produces,  or  has  a  tendency  to  produce,  a  change 
iu  the  thing  acted  upon.  If  this  be  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  as  I  conceive  it  is,  there  appears  no  reason  for 
asserting,  that,  in  perception,  either  the  object  acts  upon 
the  mind,  or  the  mind  upon  the  object. 
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All  object,  in  being  perceived,  docs  not  act  at  all.  I 
perceive  the  walls  of  the  room  where  I  sit;  but  they 
are  perfectly  inactive,  and  therefore  act  not  upon  the 
mind.  To  be  perceived  is  what  logicians  call  an  exter- 
nal denomination,  which  implies  neil/ter  action  nor  qvMily 
in,  the  object  perceived.  Nor  could  men  ever  have  gone 
into  this  notion,  that  perception  is  owing  to  some  ac- 
tion of  the  object  upon  the  mind,  were  it  not  that  we 
are  so  prone  to  form  our  notions  of  the  mind  from 
some  similitude  we  conceive  between  it  and  body. 
Thought  in  the  mind  is  conceived  to  have  some  analogy 
to  motion  in  a  body ;  and  as  a  body  is  put  in  motion 
by  being  acted  upon  by  some  other  body,  so  we  are  apt 
to  think  the  mind  is  made  to  perceive  by  some  impulse 
it  receives  from  the  object.  But  reasonings  drawn 
from  such  analogies  ought  never  to  be  trusted.  They 
aie,  indeed,  the  cause  of  most  of  our  errors  with  regard 
to  the  mind.  And  we  might  as  well  conclude,  that 
minds  may  be  measured  by  feet  and  inches,  or  weighed 
by  ounces  and  drams,  because  bodies  have  those  prop- 
erties.* 

I  see  as  little  reason,  in  the  second  place,  to  believe 
that  in  perception  the  mind  acts  upon  the  object.  To 
perceive  an  object  is  one  thing;  to  act  upon  it  is  an- 
other.    Nor  is  the  last  at  all  included  in  the  first.     To 

■  •  This  reasoning,  which,  ia  not  original  wiA  Raid,  (see  Note  8,)  is  not 
clearly  or  precisely  expi'eased.  In  asser&g  that  "  an  object,  in  being  per- 
ceived, does  not  net  at  ati,"  our  antlior  cnnnoc  menn  that  it  does  not  act 
ujjon  the  organ  of  acnse;  for  this  wonld  not  only  be  absurd  in  itself,  but 
ill  contradiction  to  his  own  docHine,  —  "it  being,  he  says,  "a law  of  our 
nature  that  we  pet'ceiTo  not  extemai  objecta .  nnless  certain  impressions  he 
made  on  the  neiiies  and  brain."  The  assei'tion,  —  "I  pai'ceive  tne  walls  of 
tlie  room  where  I  sit,  but  they  are  perfectly  inactJTO,  Mid  therefore  act  not 
upon  the  mind,"  is  equally  incorrect  in  statement-  The  aalls  of  the  nam, 
Etrictly  SO  called,  assuredly  do  not  act  on  the  mind,  or  on  the  eye ;  but  the 
H"alls  of  the  room,  in  this  sense,  are,  in  facl^  no  object  of  (yisnal)  percep- 
tion at  all.  'What  we  see  in  diis  instomca,  and  what  we  loosely  call  the 
jBoBa  of  the  tooih,  is  only  the  light  reflected  from  their  siufaoe  in  its  relation 
to  the  organ  of  ^ght,  i.  e.  color ;  bnt  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  rays  of 
light  do  not  act  on  and  aifeet  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  and  brain.  What 
Aristotle  dietingaished  aa  the  concomitants  of  sensation  — os  ertewion, 
moiiDH,  positioa,Sua.  —  are,  indeed,  perceived  withont  any  robitive  paaaion 
of  the  sense.  But,  whatever  may  be  Keid's  meaning,  it  is,  at  best,  vague 
and  inesplicit.  —  II. 

12 
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say,  that  I  act  upon  the  wall  by  looking  at  it,  is  an 
abuse  of  language,  and  has  no  meaning.  Logicians 
distinguish  two  kinds  of  operations  of  mind ;  the  first 
kind  produces  no  effect  without  the  mind ;  the  last  does. 
The  first  they  call  immanent  acts;  the  second  transUive. 
All  intellectual  operations  belong  to  the  first  class ;  they 
produce  no  effect  upon  any  external  object.  But,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  logical  distinctions,  every  man 
of  common  sense  knows,  that  to  think  of  an  object  and 
to  act  upon  it  are  very  different  things. 

As  we  have,  therefore,  no  evidence  that,  in  percep- 
tion, the  mind  acts  upon  the  object,  or  the  object  upon 
the  mind,  but  strong  reasons  to  ihe  contrary,  Dr. 
Clarke's  argument  against  our  perceiving  external  ob- 
jects immediately,  falls  io  the  ground. 

This  notion,  that,  in  perception,  the  object  must  be 
contiguous  to  the  percipient,  seems,  with  many  other 
prejudices,  to  be  borrowed  from  analogy.  In  all  the 
external  senses,  there  must,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, be  some  impression  made  upon  the  organ  of 
sense  by  the  objeel^  or  by  something  coming  from  the 
object.  An  impression  supposes  contiguity.  Hence 
we  are  led  by  analogy  to  conceive  something  similar  in 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  Many  philosophers  resolve 
almost  every  operation  of  mind  into  impressions  and 
feelings,  words  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  sense  of 
touch.  And  it  is  very  natural  to  conceive  contiguity 
necessary  between  that  which  makes  ihe  impression 
and  that  which  receives  it,  'between  that  which  feels 
and  that  which  is  felt  And  though  no  philosopher  will 
now  pretend  to  justify  such  analogical  reasoning  as 
this,  yet  it  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  judgment, 
while  we  contemplate  the  operations  of  our  minds  only 
as  they  appear  through  the  deceitful  medium  of  such 
analogical  notions  and  expressions.' 

•  It  is  self-CYidcnt,  that,  if  a  thing  is  lo  be  an  object  immediate!!/  tnown, 
It  must  be  linown  as  il  erisli.  No\r  a,  body  must  exist  in  some  definite 
part  of  space,  —  in  a  certiun  placed  it  eaiinoC,  therefore,  be  immediately 
known  as  existing,  except  it  be  known  in  its  place.  Bot  tbia  supposes  the 
mind  to  bo  immodiatcly  present  to  it  in  spaco.  —  U. 
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IV.  Hume's  Argument  stated  mid  ref-Hted.]  There 
remains  only  one  other  argument  that  I  have  been  able 
to  find  urged  against  our  perceiving  external  objects 
immediately.  It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  who,  in 
the  essay  already  quoted,  after  acknowledging  that  it 
is  a  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  that  we 
perceive  external  objects  immediately,  subjoins  what 
follows :  — 

"  But  tbis  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men 
is  soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which 
teaches  us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the 
mind  but  an  image  or  perception ;  and  ihat  the  senses 
are  only  the  inlets  through  which  these  images  are  re- 
ceived, without  being  ever  able  to  produce  any  imme- 
diate intercourse  between  the  mind  and  the  object, 
The  table  which  we  see  seems  to  diminish  as  we  re- 
move farther  from  it;  but  the  real  table,  which  exists 
independent  of  us,  suffers  no  alteration.  It  was,  there- 
fore, nothing  but  its  image  which  was  present  to  the 
mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reason ;  and 
no  man  wlio  reflects  ever  doubted  that  the  existences 
which  we  consider,  when  we  say  this  home,  and  ihat 
tree,  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleet- 
ing copies  and  representations  of  other  existences  which 
remain  uniform  and  independent.  So  far,  then,  we  are 
necessitated  by  reasoning  to  depart  from  the  primary 
instincts  of  nature,  and  to  embrace  a  new  system  with 
regard  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses." 

"We  have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  between  two 
contradictory  opinions,  wherein  all  mankind  are.  en- 
gaged. On  the  one  side  stand  all  the  vulgar,  who  are 
unpractised  in  philosophical  researches,  and  guided  by 
the  uncorrupted  primary  instincts  of  nature.  On  the 
other  side  stend  all  the  philosophers,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern,—  every  man  mthout  exception  who  reflects.  In 
tiiis  division,  to  my  great  humiliation,  I  find  mysell 
■  classed  with  the  vulgar. 

The  passage  now  quoted  is  all  I  have  found  in  Mr. 
Hume's  writings  upon  thin  point;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
more  reasoning  in  it  than  I  have  found  in  any  othet 
author;  T  s-hall  therefore  examine  it  minutely. 
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Fust,  lie  teils  uw,  lh;it  "Ihia  universal  and  primary 
Opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  desti'oyed  by  tlie  slightest 
philosophy,  which  teaches  las  that  nothing  ciin  ever  be 
present  to  the  mind  but  an  ima^e  or  perception," . 

The  phrase  of  being  present  to  the  mind  bas  some 
obscurity;  but  I  conceive  he  means  being  an  immediate 
object  of  thought, —  an  immediate  object,  for  instance, 
of  percfption,  ol'  memory,  or  of  imagination.  Jf  this 
be  the  meaning  {and  it  is  the  only  pertinent  one  I  can 
think  of),  there  is  no  more  in  this  passage  than  an  as- 
sertion of  the  proposition  to  be  proved,  and  an  asser- 
tion that  philosophy  teaches  it  If  this  be-  so,  I  beg 
leave  to  dissent  from  philosophy  till  she  gives  me  rea- 
son for  what  she  teaches.  For  though  common  sense 
and  my  external  senses  demand  ray  assent  to  their  dic- 
tates upon  their  own  authority,  yet  philosophy  is  noi 
entitled  to  this  privilege.  But  that  I  may  not  dissent 
from  so  grave  a  personage  without  giving  a  reason,  I 
give  this  as  the  reason  of  fny  dissent.  I  see  the  sun 
when  he  shines ;  I  remember  the  battle  of  Culloden ; 
and  neither  of  these  objects  is  an  image  or  perception. 

He  tells  us,  in  the  next  place,  "  That  the  senses  are 
only  the  inlets  through  which  these  -mages  are  re- 
ceived." 

Mr.  Hume  surely  did  not  seriously  believe  that  an 
image  of  sound  is  let  in  by  the  ear,  an  ima^e  of  smelt 
by  the  nose,  an  image  of  hardness  and  softness,  of  solid- 
ity and  resistance,  by  the  touch.  For,  besides  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  thing,  which  has  often  been  shown,  Mr- 
Hume  and  all  modern  philosophers  maintain  that  the 
images  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  perception 
have  no  existence  when  they  are  not  perceived;  where- 
as, if  they  were  let  in  by  the  senses,  they  must  be  be- 
fore they  are  perceived,  and  have  a  separate  existence. 

Hitherto  I  see  nothing  that  can  be  called  an  argu- 
ment. Perhaps  it  was  intended  only  for  illustration. 
The  argument,  the  only  argument,  follows  :  — 

"  Tht  table  which  we  see  seems  to  diminish  as  we 
remove  farther  from  it ;  but  the  real  table,  which  exists 
independent  of  us,  suffers  no  alteration.     It  was,  there- 
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fore,  nothing  but  its  image  which  was  preseiiti^d  to  the 
mind.     Thes«  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  reaaon." 

To  judge  of  the  strength  of  this  argament,  it  la 
necessary  to  attend  to  a  distinction  which  is  familiar  to 
those  who  are  convei-s ant  with  the  mathematical  sci- 
ences ;  I  mean  the  distinction  between  real  and  apparent 
viagnilude.  The  real  magnitude  of  a  line  is  measured 
by  some  known  measure  of  length,  as  inches,  feet,  or 
miles:  the  real  magnitude  of  a  surface  or  solid,  by 
known  measures  of  surfacf^  or  of  capacity.  This  mag- 
nitude is  an  object  of  touch  only,-and  not  of  sight; 
nor  cxjuld  we  even  have  had  any  conception  of  it,  with- 
out the  sense  of  touch ;  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  on  that 
account,  calls  it  tangible  magnitude.'  Apparent  magni- 
tude is  measured  by  the  angle  which  an  object  subtends 
at  the  eye.  Supposing  two  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
eye  to,  the  extremities  of  the  object,  making  an  angle 
of  which  the  object  is  the  subtense,  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude is  measured  by  this  angle.  This  apparent  mag- 
nitude is  an  object  of  sight,  and  not  of  touch.  Bishop 
Berkeley  calls  it  visible  magnitude. 

If  it  is 'asked,  "What  is  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  sun's  diameter?  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  about 
thirty-one  minutes  of  a  degree.  But  if  it  is  asked, 
"What  is  the  real  magnitude  of  the  sun's  diameter?  the 
answer  must  be,  So  many  thousand  miles,  or  sO  many 
diameters  of  the  earth.  From  which  it  is  evident,  that 
real  magnitude  and  apparent  magnitude  are  things  of 
a  different  nature,  though  the  name  of  magnitude  is 

*  The  iloctrino  of  Rdcl  —  that  real  mngnLhiile.or  extension  ia  the  olgpct 
of  touch  nnd  of  tourJi  alone — ia  altogether  untenable.  For,  in  tho./fVai 
plat*,  mi^nitndo  appears  creater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  liiffcrcnl  siao 
of  the  taetile  oi^gjin  in  dlffirent  Hnbject? ;  Ihns,  an  apple  is  larger  to  the 
hnnrl  of  a  chilil  ths.n  (o  the  hand  of  an  adult.  Tonch,  therefore,  can,  at 
host,  alford  a  knowledge  of  the  rdaltoa  of  magnitudea  in  prapordon  to  tlie 
o]f,rHn  of  this  or  that  indlviUnal.  But,  in  tlie  seeimd  place,  even  in  the 
same  indiviijuiil,  the  same  object  appenia  greater  or  less,  occoi-din^  aa  it  is 
loueheii  by  one  part  of  the  body^or  by  another.  On  this  subject,  see 
Weher'a  Annotiilioaet  de  Palsii,  Bcsorptions,  Aiiditu,  et  Tacta.  Leipsic, 
1834.  — H.    . 

Compare  Bailey's  BecieiB  of  Berhde^a  Tlieory  of  Vision,  Chap.  m.  - 
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given  fo  both.  Th(!  first  has  tiirce  dimensions,  the  last 
only  two.  The  first  is  measured  by  a  line,  the  last  by 
an  angle. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  real 
magnitude  of  a  botly  must  continue  nnclianged  while 
the  body  is  unchanged.  This  we  grant.  But  is  it  like- 
wise evident  that  the  apparent  magnitude  must  con- 
tinue the  same  while  the  body  is  unchanged  ?  So  far 
otherwise,  that  every  man  who  knows  any  thing  ol' 
mathematics  can  easily  'demonstrate,  that  the  same 
individual  object,  remaining  in  the  same  place,  and  un- 
changed, must  necessarily  vary  in  its  apparent  magni- 
tude, according  as  the  point  from  which  it  is  seen  is 
more  or  less  distant ;  and  that  its  apparent  lengt.h  or 
breadth  will  be  nearly  in. a  reciprocal  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  spectator.  This  is  as  certain  as  tbe 
principles  of  geometry.' 

We  must  lilicwise  attend  to  this,  that  though  the  real 
magnitude  of  a  body  is  not  originally  an  object  of 
sight,  but  of  touch,  yet  we  learn  by  experience  to  judge 
ot  the  real  magnitude  in  many  cases  by  sight.  "We 
learn  by  experience  to  judge  of  the  distance  of  a  body 
fiom  the  eye,  within  certain  limits;  and  from  its  dis- 
tance and  apparent  magnitude  taken  together,  we  learn 
to  judge  of  its  real  magnitude.  And  this  liind  of 
judgment,  by  being  repeated  every  hour,  and  almost 
every  minute,  of  our  lives,  becomes,  when  we  are  grown 
up,  so  ready  and  so  habitual,  that  it  very  much  resem- 
bles the  original  perceptions  of  our  senses,  and  may  not 
improperly  be  called  acquired  perception. 

Whether  we  call  it  judgment  or '  acquired  perception 
is  a  verbal  difference.  But  it  is  evident,  that,  by  means 
o(  it,  we  often  discover  by  one  sense  things  which  are 


'  Tiic  wiiolc  confnsion  and  difficulty  in  this  matter  RriBe  from  not  do- 
terniining  whnt  is  Iho  true  object  in  visual  poi'iu?l)tion.  This  is  not  tinj 
illstnnt  tiling,  but  morely  the  ritya  of  light  in  immediiLtQ  relation  to  the 
oisi>n.  "Wo  thorefore  sec  n  different  liijeet  at  every  movement,  by  which 
a  different  eomploment  of  rays  is  refloctod  to  the  ejo.  The  things  from 
which  those  rays  are  refloetcd  ore  not,  in  truth,  perceived  at  all ;  and  to 
ojncoive  them  on  ohiccts  of  perception  ia,  therefore,  erroneous,  and  produc- 
tive of  error.  - 11. 
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properly  and  naturally  the  objects  of  another.  Thus 
I  can  'say  without  impropriety,  1  heav  a  drum,  I  hear  a 
great  bell,  or  I  hear  a  small  bell ;  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  figare  or  size  of  the  sounding  body  is  not 
originally  an  object  of  hearing.  In  like  manner,  we 
learn  by  experience  how  a  body  of  such  a  real  magni- 
tude, and  at  such  a  distance,  appears  to  the  eye :  but 
neither  its  real  magnitude,  nov  its  distance  from  the 
eye,  is  properly  an  object  of  sight,  any  more  than  the 
form  of  a  drum,  or  the  size  of  a  bell,  is  properly  an  ob- 
ject of  hearing. 

If  these  things  be  considered,  it  will  appear  that  Mr. 
Hume's  argumenthas  no  force  to  support  his  conclu- 
sion, nay,  that  it  leads  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  The 
argument  is  this: — The  table  we  see  seems  to  diminish 
as  we  remove  farther  from  it;  that  is,  its  apparent  mag- 
nitude is  diminished ;  but  the  real  table  suffers  no  alter- 
ation, to  wit,  in  its  real  magnitude ;  therefore  it  is  not 
the  real  table  we  see.  I  admit  both  the  premises  in 
this  syllogism,  but  I  deny  the  conclusion.  The  syllo- 
gism has  what  the  logicians  call  two  middle  terms : 
apparent  magnitude  is  the  middle  term  in  the  first  pre- 
mise ;  real  magnitude  in  the  second.  Therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  logic,  the  conclusion  is  not  justly 
drawn  from  the  premises.  But,  laying  aside  the  rules  of 
logic,  let  us  examine  it  by  the  light  of  common  sense. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  the  real 
table  we  see.  Must  not  this  real  table  seem  to  dimin- 
ish as  we  remove  farther  from  it?  It  is  demonstrable 
that  it  must.  How,  then,  can  this  apparent  diminution 
be  an  argument  that  it  is  not  the  real  table?  When 
that  which  must  happen  to  the  real  table,  as  we  remove 
farther  from  it,  does  actually  happen  to  the  table  we 
see,  it  is  absurd  to  conclude  from  this  that  it  is  not  the 
real  table  we  see.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
ingenious  author  has  imposed  upon  himself  by  con- 
founding real  magnitude  with  apparent  magnitude,  and 
that  his  argument  is  a  mere  sophism. 

Thus  I  have  considered  every  argument  I  have  found 
advanced  to  prove  the  existence  of  ideas,  or  images  of 
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external  things,  in  the  mind :  and  if  no  better  arguments 
can  be  found,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  wliole 
history  of  philosophy  has  never  furnished  an  instance 
of  an  opinion  so  uaaniinously  entertained  by  philoso- 
phers upon  80  slight  grounds. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
OF  SENSATION. 

I.  Tlie  Names  of  many  of  our  Sensations  Ambiguous.] 
Having  finished  what  I  intend,  with  regard  to  that  act 
of  mind  which  we  call  the  perception  of  an  external  ob- 
ject, I  proceed  to  consider  another,  which,  by  our  con- 
stitution, is  conjoined  with  perception,  and  not  with 
perception  only,  but  with  many  other  acts  of  our  minds ; 
and  that  is  sensaiion. 

Sensation  is  a  name  given  by  philosophers  to  an  act 
of  mind,  which  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
this,  that  it  has  m>  object  distinct  from  itself*  Pain  of 
every  Idnd  is  an  uneasy  sensation.  When  I  am  pained, 
I  cannot  say  that  the  pain  I  feel  is  one  thing,  and  that 
my  feeling  it  is  another  thing.  They  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  cannot  be  disjoined  even  in  imagina- 
tion. Pain,  when  it  is  not  felt,  has  no  existence.  It 
can  be  neither  greater  or  less  in  degree  or  duration,  iior 
any  thing  else  in  kind,  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  It  cannot 
exist  by  itself,  nor  in  any  subject  but  a  sentient  beijig. 
No  quality  of  an  inanimate,  insentient  being  can  have 
the  least  resemblance  to  it. 

Almost  all  our  perceptions  have  con-esponding  sensa- 
tions which  constantly  accompany  them,  and,  on  that 


_i  the  language  of  philosopliors,  lias  beon  generally 

employed  to  denote  the  whole  process  of  senaiiivu  cognition^iiiclnd- 
ing  perixpium  proper  and  seiisatiua  proiier.     On  this  distinctioi^soe  Note 

n^.  —  H. 
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Eiccouiit,  are  very  apt  to  l>e  confounded  with  them. 
Neither  ought  we  to  expect  that  the  sensation  and  its 
corresponding  perception  ■  ahould  be  distinguished  in 
common  language,  because  the  purposes  of  common 
life  do  not  require  it.  Language  is  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  eoiiversation  ;  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  it  should  make  distinctions  that  are 
not  of  common  use.  Hence  it  happens,  that  a  quality 
perceived,  and  the  sensation  coiTesponding  to  that  per- 
ception, often  go  under  the  same  name. 

This  mal:es  the  names  of  most  of  our  sensations  am- 
biguous, and  this  ambiguity  has  very  much  perplexed 
philosophers.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  in- 
stances, to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  our  sensa- 
tions and  the  objects  of  perception. 

When  I  smell  a  rose,  there  is  in  this  operation  both 
sensation  and  perception.  The  agreeable  odor  I  feel, 
considered  by  itself,  without  relation  to  any  external 
object,  is  merely  a  sensation.  It  afl'ects  the  mind  in  a 
certain  way;  and.  this  affection  of  the  mind  may  be 
conceived,  without  a  thought  of  the  rose,  or  any  other 
object  This 'sensation  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is 
felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and 
when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  be- 
fore observed,  that  in  sensation  there  is  no  object  dis- 
tinct from  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  felt;  and 
this  holds  true  with  regard  to  all  sensations. 

Let  us  nextattend  to  the  perception  wliieh  we  have 
in  smelling, a  rose.  Perception  has  always  an  external 
object ;  and  the  object  of  my  pereeptiou,  in  tliis  case,  is 
that  quality  in  the  rose  which  I  discern  by  the  sense  of 
smell.  Observing  that  the  agreeable  sensation  is  raised 
when  the  rose  is  near,  and  ceases  when  it  is  removed,  I 
am  led  by  my  nature  to  conclude  some  quality  to  be 
in  the  rose  which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation.  This 
quality  in  the  rose  is  the  object  perceived ;  and  that  act 
of  my  mind  by  which  I  have  the  conviction  and  belief 
of  this  quality,  is  what  in  this  case  I  call  perception. 
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But  it  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  sensation  I  feel, 
and  the  quality  in  the  rose  which  I  perceive,  are  both 
called  by  the  same  name.  The  smell  of  a  rose  is  the 
name  given  to  both  :  so  that  this  name  has  two  «iean- 
ings ;  and  the  distinguishing  its  different  meanings  re- 
moves all  perplexity,  and  enables  us  to  give  clear  and 
distinct  answers  to  questions  about  which  philosophers 
have  held  much  dispute.* 

Thus,  if  it  is  asltecl  whether  the  smell  be  in  the  rose, 
or  in  .the  mind  that  feels  it;  the  answer  is  obvious;  — 
that  there  are  two  different  things  signified  by  the  smell 
of  a  rose;  one  of  which  is  im  i/te  mim/,  and  oan  be  in 
nothing  bnt  in  a  sentient  being ;  the  other  is  truly  and 
properly  in  the  rose.  The  sensation  which  I  feel  is  in 
my  mind.  The  mind  is  the  sentient  being ;  and  as  the 
rose  is  insentient,  there  can  be  no  sensation,  nor  any 
thing  resembling  sensation,  in  it.  But  this  sensation 
in  my  mind  is  occasioned  by  a  certain  quality  in  the 
rose,  which  is  called  by  the  same  name  with  the  sensa- 
tion, not  on  account  of  any  similitude,  but  because  of 
their  constant  concomitancy. 

All  the  names  we  have  for  smells,  tastes,  sounds,  and 
for  the  various  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  have  a  like 
ambiguity;  and  what  has  been  said  of  the  smell  of  a 
rose  may  be  applied  to  them.  They  signify  both  a  sen- 
sation and  a  quality  perceived  by  means  of  that  sensa- 
tion. The  first  is  the  sign,  the  last  the  thing  signified.. 
As  both  are  conjoined  by  nature,  and  as  the  purposes 
of  common  life  do  not  require  them  to  be  disjoined  in 
our  thoughts,  they  are  both  expressed  by  the  same 
name;  and  this  ambiguity  is  to  be  found  in  all  lan- 
guages, because  the  reason  of  it  extends  to  all. 


'  111  reforenee  to  Ihia  and  tho  following  parngcaphs,  I  nuiy  observe,  Ihttt 
tho  distinction  of  niAjeeliee  ani  otiftctine  qunlides,  liorc  vainielv  atumpted, 
linil  been  ali'cadj  precisel;  accomplished  uy  Aristotle,  in  his  discriminatioil 
of  jraBijnxal  iroi&nfrts  (quaUtates  paiibiles)  and  t:d8i]  (passionea).  In  re- 
gaid  to  tbe  Caiiesiaa  disdaetioa,  whieli  i'!  cquaUy  iireeise,  but  of  which 
Beid  is  nnawnre,  it  wilt  suffice  to  saj-  thut  ther  called  color,  as  a  sensation 
in  the  mind,  Jbrmat  color;  color,  as  a  qunlily  in  bodies  capable  of  pro 
duoing  (he  senaalion,  priiaitiivir  raiiiml  color.  —  II. 
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The  same  ambiguity  is  (bund  in  tbe  names  of  such 
tliseases  as  are  indicated  by  a  particular  painful  sensa- 
tion, such  as  the  toothache  or  the  headache.  The  tooth- 
ache signifies  a  painful  sensation,  which  can  only  be  in 
a  sentient  being ;  but  it  signifies  also  a  disorder  in  the 
body,  which  has-  no  similitude  to  a  sensation,  bat  is 
naturally  connected  with  it. 

Pressing  my  hand  witt)  force  against  the  table,  I  feel 
pain,  and  I  feel  the  table  to  be  hard.  The  pain  is  a  sen- 
sation of  the  mind,  and  there  is  nothing  that  resembles 
it  in  the  table.  The  hardness  is  in  the  table,  nor  is  there 
any  thing  resembling  it  in  the  mind.  Feeling  is  applied 
to  both,  but  in  a  different  sense ;  being  a  word  common 
to  the  act  of  sensation,  and  to  that  of  perceiving  by  the 
sense  of  touch. 

I  touch  the  table  gently  with  my  hand,  and  I  feel  it 
to  be  smooth,  hard,  smd  cold.  These  are  qualities  of 
the  table  perceived  by  touch ;  but  I  perceive  them  by 
means  of  a  sensation  which  indicates  them.  This  sen- 
sation not  being  painful,  I  commonly  give  no  attention 
to  it.  ItcaiTles  my  thought  immediately  to  the  thing 
signified  by  it,  and  is  itself  forgot,  as  if  it  had  never 
been.  But  by  repeating  it,  and  turning  my  attention 
to  it,  and  abstracting  my  thought  from  the  thing  signi- 
fied by  it,  I  find  it  to  be  merely  a  sensation,  and  that  it 
has  no  similitude  to  the  hardness,  smoothness,  or  cold- 
ness of  the  table  which  is  signified  by  it. 

It  is  indeed  difficult.,  at  first,  to  disjoin  things  in  our 
attention  which  have  always  been  conjoined,  and  to 
make  that  an  object  of  reflection  which  never  was  so 
before ;  but  some  pains  and  practice  will  overcome  this 
difficulty  in  those  who  have  got  the  habit  of  reiiectiiig 
on  the  operations  of  their  own  minds. 

Although  the  present  subject  leads  us  only  to  con- 
sider the  sensations  which  we  have  by  means  of  our 
external  senses,  yet  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  has 
been  said,  and  I  apprehend  is  of  importance  in  itself,  to 
observe,  that  many  operations  of  mind,  to  which  we 
give  one  name,  and  which  we  always  consider  as  one 
thing,  are  complex  in  their  natui'e,  and  made  up  of  sev- 
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eral  more  simple  ingrediente ;  and  of  these  ingredients 
sensation  very  often  makes  one.  Of  this  we  shall  give 
some  instances. 

The  appetite  of  hunger  includes  an  uneasy  sensation, 
and  a  desire  of  food.  Sensation  and  desire  are  different 
acts  of  mind.  The  last,  from  its  nature,  must  have  an 
object ;  the  first  has  no  object.  These  two  ingredients 
may  always  be  separated  in  thought ;  perhaps  they 
sometimes  are,  in  reality ;  but  hunger  includes  both. 

Benevolence  towards  our  fellow-creatures  includes  an 
agreeable  feeling;  but  it  includes  also  a  desire  of  the 
happiness  of  others.  The  ancients  commonly  called  it 
desire.  Many  moderns  choose  rather  to  call  it  a  feeling. 
Both  are  right;  and  they  only  err  who  exclude  either 
of  the  ingredients.  "Whether  these  two  ingredients  are 
necessarily  connected  is  perhaps  difficult  for  us  to  de- 
termine, there  being  many  necessary  connections  which 
we  do  not  perceive  to  be  necessary ;  but  w^e  can  dis- 
join them  in  thought.  They  are  different  acts  of  the 
mind. 

An  uneasy  feeling,  and  a  desire,  are  in  like  manner 
the  ingredients  of  malevolent  affections;  such  as  malice, , 
envy,  revenge.  The  passion  of  fear  includes  an  uneasy 
sensation  or  feeling,  and  an  opinion  of  danger;  and 
hope  is  made  up  of  the  contrary  ingi-edients.  When 
we  hear  of  a  heroic  action,  the  sentiment  which  it  raises 
in  our  mind  is  made  up  of  various  ingredients.  There 
is  in  it  an  agreeable  feeling,  a  benevolent  affection  to 
the  person,  and  a  judgment  or  opinion  of  Ms  merit. 

If  we  thus  analyze  the  vai-ious  operations  of  our 
minds,  we  shall  find  that  many  of  ihem  which  we  con- 
sider as  perfectly  simple,  because  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  them  by  one  name,  are  compounded  of 
more  simple  ingredients;  and  that  sensation,  oj  feeling, 
which  is  only  a  more  refined  kind  of  sensation,  makes 
one  ingredient,  not  only  in  the  perception  of  external 
objects,  but  in  most  operations  of  the  mind. 

II.  Vmiety  and  Distribution  of  our  Sensations.]  A 
small  degree  of  reflection  maysatisfy  us,  that  the  num- 
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ber  and  variety  of  our  sensations  and  feelings  are  pru- 
digioua.  For,  to  orait  all  those  wbich  accompany  our 
appetites,  passions,  and  affections,  our  moral  sentimenis, 
and  sentiments  of  taste,  even  our  external  senses  furnish 
a  great  variety  of  sensations  differing  in  kind,  and  al- 
most in  every  kind  an  endless  variety  of  degrees.  Every 
variety  we  discern,  with  regard  to  taste,  smell,  sound, 
color,  heat  and  cold;  and  in  the  tangible  qualities  of 
bodies,  is  indicated  by  a  sensation  corresponding  to  it.* 
The  most  general  and  the  most  important  division 
of  our  sensations  and  feelings  is  into  the  agreeable,  the 
disagreeable,  and  the  indifferent.  Every  thing  we  call 
pleasure,  happiness,  on  enjoyment,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  eveiy  thing  we  call  misery,  pain,  oi  un- 
easiness, is  sensation  or  feeling  For  no  man  can  ior 
the  present  be  more  happy,  or  more  miserable,  than  he 
feels  himself  to  be  He  cannot  be  deceived  with  regiid 
to  the  enjoyment  oi  •suffeimg  of  the  jne^ent  moment. 
But  I  appiLhend,  that,  besides  the  <!tnsations  that  are 
either  agreeable  or  di'^ajieeable,  theie  15  still  a  greiter 


'  '  It  hns  liceii  commoni]'  held  by  philo^opliora,  both  m  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times,  that  the  division  of  tlie  senses  into  Hve  is  altogether  inadequate; 
and  psychologiBls,  though  not  at  one  in  resiud  to  t^!0  dietribnSon,  are  now 
gBnovolly  agreed,  that  under  touch -~^ozJMini/  in  the  strietest  signification 
of  the  tonu  —  are  comprised  perceptions  which  are,  at  least,  as  well  entitled 
to  be  opposed  in  species  as  those  of  taste  and  smell, —  H. 

Mill  says,  — "  A  sense  of  something  on  the  sliin,  and  perhaps  also  on 
the  interior  pmta  of  the  body,  taken  purolj  bj  itself,  seems  alone  the  feeli»g 
o/tottch."  It  is  "  Iho  feeling  which  we  have  when  something,  without  being 
seen,  cornea  gently  into  coittict  wltli  our  skin,  in  such  a  way  that  we  can- 
not say  whether  it  is  hard  or  soft,  ron^h  or  smooth,  or  what  figure  it  is,  or 
of  what  size  "  To  tiKse  he  adds  as  distinct  sensations,  thong^  conunonly 
reckoned  under  the  head  of  fonch,  —  the  aenealions  of  heat  and  cold,  resem- 
hliug  the  ordinary  sensations  of  toucli  in  nothing  but  Qiis,  that  the  organ 
of  them  is  diffuswi  over  the  whole  body ;  sensalloas  of  disorganisalioa,  or  of 
the  approach  to  rfisDigaBiioiiim,  in  anj^  part  of  (ho  body,  as  in  laceraHons, 
burmngai  internal  iuflammatioas,  ileliings,  &c.;  muscular  seruofions,  or  those 
^elinga  which  accompany  the  action  of  the  muscles,  necessary  to  our  idea 
of  resistance,  and  manifesting  themselves  confascdly  in  a  sense  of  tatiguo 
or  of  restiessness ;  and,  finally,  eensotions  ia  tlie  alimentary  canal,  such  as 
hunger,  sea-^cknesa,  tlic  exMlaraliDg  effects  of  opinni,  the  sense  of  wretch- 
edness attending  indigestion,  and  the  like.  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  HuimobMW,  Chap.  I-Sect,  V.-Vm.  Compare -Brown's  PftifcsOTAy 
ofllie  Hitmna  Mind,  Sect,  XXI.  -  XXI V.,  and  TiSBot,  AnthWHMie,  l'" 
i'artio,  Lib.  I.  Snia.  IH.  n,  — Ed.  • 
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number  that  are  indifferent.*  To  these  we  give  so  lit- 
tle attention,  that  they  have  no  name,  and  are  imme- 
diately forgot,  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  and  it  requires 
attention  to  the  operations  of  our  minds  to  be  convinced 
of  their  existence. 

For  this  end,  we  m^iy  observe,  that  to  a  good  ear 
every  human  voice  is  distinguishable  from  all  others. 
Some  voices  are  pleasant,  some  disagreeable ;  but  the 
far  greater  part  can  be  said  io  be  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  other  sounds, 
and  no  less  of  tastes,  smells,  and  colors ;  and  if  we  con- 
sider thatour  senses  are  in  continual  exercise  while  we 
are  awake,  that  some  sensation  attends  every  object 
they  present  to  us,  and  that  familiar  objects  seldom 
raise  any  emotion,  pleasant  or  painful,  we  shall  see 
reason,  besides  the  Eigreeable  and  disagreeable,  to  ad- 
mit a  third  class  of  sensations,  that  may  b§  called  indif- 
ferent. 

The  sensations  that  are  indifferent  are  far  from  being 
useless.  They  serve  as  signs  to  distinguish  things  that 
differ;  and  the  information  we  have  concerning  things 
external  comes  by  their  means.  Thus,  if  a  man  had  no 
ear  to  receive  pleasure  from'the  harmbny  or  melody  of 
sounds,  he  would  still  find  the  sense  of  hearing  of  great 
utility.  Though  sounds  gave  him  neither  pleasure  nor 
pain  of  themselves,  they  would  give  him  much  useful 
information ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  sensations 
we  have  by  all  the  other  senses. 

As  to  the  sensations  and  feelings  that  are  agreeable 
or  disagreeable,  they  differ  much,  not  only  in  degree, 
but  in  kind  and  in  dignity.  Some  belong  to  the  animal 
part  of  our  nature,  and  are  common  to  us  with  the 
brutes.  Others  belong  to  the  rational  and  moral  part. 
The  firat  are  more  properly  called  sensations,  the  last 
feelings.  The  French  word  sentiment  is  common  to 
both.f 
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The  intention  of  nature  in  them  is  for  the  most  part 
obvious,  and  well  deserving  our  notice.  It  has  been 
beautifully  illustrated  by  a  very  elegant  French  writer, 
in  his  Theorie  des  Sentiments  Agreables." 

The  Author  of  nature,  in  the  distribution  of  agreeable 
and  painful  feelings,  has  wisely  and  benevolently  con- 
sulted the  good  of  the  human  species,  and  has  even 
shown  us,  by  the  same  means,  what  tenor  of  conduct 
we  ought  to  hold,  Yov,  first,  The  painful  sensations  of 
the  animal  kind  are  admonitions  to  avoid  what  would 
hurt  us ;  f  and  the  agreeable  sensations  of  this  kind  in- 

*  Levasqua  de  Pouilly.  —  H. 

T  On  the  uses,  or  the  final  cause,  of  pain^  see  Sir  C.  Bell's  Brldgeivater 
Treatise  On  the  Band,  its  Meckuiism,  and  Viial  EndmmnBats,  as  eviiKsiig  De- 
sisn,  Chap.  VH.  With  great  force  and  heanty,  Cliis  anlhor  illustrates  the 
docWine,  that  sensibility  to  piun  is  a  wise  and  beneficent  provision,  evidently 
inietided  to  protect  ns  against  more  serious  harm.  Accordingly  he  £ho\vs, 
that,  where  pain  is  ofnse,  iliafonnd;  where,  fram  any  canso,  it  would  not 
be  of  use,  tho  part  is  inaoiisihlo.  Thus,  us  ha  says,  riie  skin,  by  its  exqni- 
Eite  sensibilily,  is  made  a  better  saf^muil  lo  the  delicate  textarss  which  m'O 
cont^ned  witliin  "than  if  our  hodies  were  covered  with  the  hide  of  tho  rfii- 
noceroa."  Quoting  fi-om  a  lecture  which  he  had  delivered  before  the  Col- 
li^ of  Snrgeons,  he  pots  the  ai^nment  in  another  form;  —  "Wtthont 
meaning  to  impute  fo  you  inattention  or  rastlaaaness,  I  may  request  you  to 
observe  how  every  one  occasionally  olianges  Ms  ptreition,  and  shifts  tho 
pressure  of  the  weight  of  his  body :  were  yon  conslrMued  to  retain  one  po- 
sition during  the  wliole  hour,  you  ivould  lise  stiff  and  lame.  ThQ,son5ilii)- 
ity  of  the  skin  is  here  guiding  yon  to  thot  which,  if  neglected,  would  be 
tbllowed  even  by  the  death  of  the  part." 

"In  pursuing  the  inquiry,  wo  learn  with  much  interest,  that,  when  tho 
bones,  joints,  and  all  the  membranes  and  ligaments  which  cover  them,  are 
exposed,  they  may  be  cut:  pricked,  or.  even  bomed,  without  the  parent  or 
the  animql  snffeiing  tho  shghtest  pain."  The  reason  is,  that  the  pain  is 
not  needed,  sineo  no  jikA  injuries  can  reach  the  parts  referred  to,  op  never 
without  warning  being  received  through  the  sensibility  of  the  skin.  The 
only  injuries  to  which  the  bones,  joints,  and  sinews  are  liable,  withoat  the 
senaibility  of  the  skin  being  first  excited,  are  apraina,  raptures,  cjincussions, 
and  the  hke.  In  such  caseB,  therefore,  our  doctrine  would  lead  ua  M  ex- 
pect that  these  inward  parts  would  b^  sensible  to  pain,  that  we  might  be 
warned,  in  the  only  way  we  could  be  effteetoaliy,  of  tlie  presence  of  the 
ovil ;  and  so  in  fkct  it  is. 

"  How  consistent,  then,  and  beautiful,  is  tho  disbibution  of  llijs  quality 
»f  lift !  The  sensibility  to  pain  varies  with  the  function  of  the  part.  The 
skin  is  endoived  with  sensibility  to  every  possible  injurious  impression 
which  may  bo  made  ttponit.  But  had  Ihis  kind  and  de^'ee  of  sensibility 
been  made  universal,  we  should  have  been  racked  with  pain  in  the  common 
'   IS  of  flie  body :  flie  mere  iveight  of  "one  part  on  another,  o     ' 

which  w 
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vite  US  to  those  acticms  that  are  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  individual,  or  of  the  kind.  Secondhj,  By 
the  same  means  nature  invites  us  to  moderate  bodily 
exercise,  and  admonishes  ns  to  avoid  idleness  and  inao 
tivlty  on  the  one  hand,  and  excessive  labor  and  fatigue 
on  the  other.  Thirdly,  The  moderate  exercise  of  all  our 
rational  powers  gives  pleasure.  Fourthly,  Every  species 
of  beauty  is  beheld  with  pleasure,  and  every  species  of 
deformity  with  disgust;  and  we  shall  find  all  that  we 
call  beautiful  to  be  something  estimable  or  useful  in 
jt.self,  or  a  sign  of  something  that  is  estimable  or  use- 
ful. Fifthly,  The  benevolent  aflTections  are  all  accom- 
panied with  an  agreeable  feeling,  the  malevolent  with 
the  contrary.  And,  siztlilT/,  The  highest,  the  noblest, 
and  most  durable  pleasure  is  that  of  doing  well,  and 
acting  the  part  that  becomes  us ;  and  the  most  bitter 
and  painful  sentiment,  the  anguish  and  remorse  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  These  obsei-vations,  with  regard  to 
the  economy  of  nature  in  the  distribution  of  our  pain- 
ful and  agreeable  sensations  and  feelings,  are  illustjated 
by  the  author  last  mentioned  so  elegantly  and  ju- 
diciously, that  1  shall  not  attempt  to  say  any  thing 
upon  them  after  him. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  observing,  that,  as 


they  hnvu  a  sensibility  limited  i( 
jurr  which  it  is  possLMe  may  rendi  Iheiii,  and  wfiicb  '---'-- 
ts  what  WQ  can  Uo  mtli  impnnity. 


the  kind  of  iajurr  which  it  is  possible  may  renuli  tbein,  and  wliich  ti 


)t  still  ■raate  strongly  the  scnsibili^  of  the  snrfiico  \tHh  the 
property  of  intomal  pwia,  to  show  how  very  different  sfinsiUlity  is  in  eaaU 
ily  irora  what  is  su^eated  hy  first  experience,  and  how  admu'ubly  it  is 
varied  and  accommodated  to  the  fdnctioos,  we  shall  odd  ouo  othsi  fnet 
The  brain  is  insensibly,  —  that  part  of  the  brain  whicbi  if  distnrbed  or  dis- 
eased, takes  away  coDsraousneaB,  is  as  ipseDsible  as  tho  leather  of  onr  shoe  ] 
That  the  brain  may  bo  touched,  or  a  portion  cut  off,  without  interraptinc 
the  pntient  in  tlie  santence  that  he  is  uttering,  ia  a  surprising  circtrnistoncol 
The  reason  bii.snppbses  to  be,  that  Che  safeQr  of  the  brain  is  othotwisc  pro- 
vided for  by  its  strong  osseons  int^gamcnta,  so  diat  sensibility  here  would 
only  have  the  effect  to  expose  man  to  auperflnons  BviSbring.  "  Koaaon  on 
it,  however,  aa  we  may,  the  fact  ia  ao ;  —  Iho  brain,  through  which  every 
impression  must  be  conveved  before  it  is  perceived,  is  itself  inaensiblo. 
This  informs  ns  that  sensibility  il  not  a  necessaiy  aiteiuiaat  on  the  delicate 
texture  of  a  living;  port,  but  tnat  it  mnat  have  an  appropriale  orffon,  and 
tiiat  it  is  on  espticiai  prociaion."  —  Kd. 
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the  confounding  onr  sensations  with  that  peiTA'ptioii  of 
external  objects  which  is  constantly  conjoined  with 
them, has  been  the  occasion  of  mojit.of  the  errors  and 
false  theories  of  philosophers  with  regard  to  the  senses, 
so  the  distinguishing  these  operations  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  key  that  leads  to  a  right  understanding  of  both. 

The  purposes  of  life,  as  was  before  observed,  do  not 
require  them  to  be  distinguished.  It  is  the  philosopher 
alone  who  has  occasion  to  distinguish  them,  when  he 
would  analyKc  the  operation  compounded  of  them. 
But  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  have  been  ac- 
customed to  comprehend  both  sensation  and  perception 
under  one  name,  and  to  consider  them  as  one  uncom- 
pounded  operation.  Philosophers,  even  more  than  the 
vulgar,  have  generally  given  the  name  of  sensation  to 
the  whole  operation  of  the  senses ;  and  all  the  notions 
we  have  of  material  things  have  been  called  ideas  of 
sensation.  This  led  Bishop  Berkeley  to  take  one  ingre- 
dient of  a  complex  operation  for  the  whole ;  and  having 
clearly  discovered  the  nature  of  sensation,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  all  that  the  senses  present  to  the  mind 
is  sensation,  which  can  have  no  resemblance  to  any 
thing  matei'ial,  he  concluded  that  there  is  no  material 
world. 

If  the  senses  furnish  us  with  no  matetials  of  thought 
but  sensations,  his  conclusion  must  be  just;  for  no  sen- 
sation can  give  us  the  conception  of  material  things,  far 
less  any  argument  to  prove  their  existence.  But  if  it 
is  true  that  by  our  senses  we  have  not  only  a  variety 
of  sensations,  but  likewise  a  conception  and  an  imme- 
diate natm-al  conviction  o^  external  objects,  he  reasons 
from  a  false  supposition,  and  his  arguments  fall  to  the 
ground.' 

*  In  Ms  Sappkmatlari/  Disserlat'ians,  Kola  D*,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  Buys  of 
" senBai'ioa'pmper  ani.  feteeptioa  proper,  in  comjltieion " : — "In  perception 
proper  tiicre  is  n  higher  energy  of  intelligence  (Imn  in  ssnsoiion  jiroper. 
For  tliougli  the  latter  be  the  apprehenaon  of  an  ntfeclion  of  the  tffo,  and 
therefore,  in  a  ccrtjun  sort,  the  niipi'ohension  of  an.iininateilHl  qmJity,  still 
it  ia  only  tlio  itpprehension  of  the  fact  of  an  OTganic  passion ;  whereas  tho 
former,  thoiig'i  supposing  sensntio'n  as  its  conflition,  pnd  thon^  only  the 
apprehcnaiOTi  of  tlio  attributes  of  a  inatevlnl  non-fijo,  is,  howerer,  itself 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

OF    THE    OUJJiCTS    0>:    Pi;]lCEPTION. 

].  (1.)  Priinary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of  Bo(l!f.\ 
The  objects  of  percepHon  ave  the  various  qualUies  of 
bodies.  Intending  to  treat  of  these  only  in  general, 
and  chiefly  with  a  view  to  explain  the  notions  which 
our  senses  give  us  of  them,  1  begin  with  the  distinction 
between  primary  and  secondai-y  qualities.  These  were 
distinguished  very  early.  The  Peripatetic  system  con- 
founded them,  and  left  no  difference.  The  distinction 
was  again  revived  by  Descartes  and  Loclie,.and  a  sec- 
ond time  abolished  by  Berkeley  and  Plume.*     If  the 

ivithout  cor|)orcal  passion,  nnd,  at  the  siiivic  lime,  the  rucogiiidon  not 
mcielj  of  a  fact,  bnt  of  rdatiom. 

"  ScnsoiMin  proper  is  tlio  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  n  ]<ercc)>tion  proper  of  the 
primnry  qualities.  Por  we  are  only  nwore  of  the  oxistcucD  of  onr  organ- 
Bin  in  being  sentient  of  it,  as  thus  or  thus  affiiclcd ;  and  are  only  nwnro  of 
it  being  llio  subject  of  extension,  flgnie,  division,  motion,  &iv,  in  bei!?g 
percipient  of  its  affootiona,  as  like  or  as  unlike,  and  as  out  of,  or  loeally 
external  to,  each  other. 

"Erery  pereeBtioB  proper  has  a  semotion  proper  as  its  condition;  but 
every  senaitioa  has  not  a  perc^ioa  proper  ns  its .  condilionatc,  —  nnless, 
what  I  think  ought  to  be  done,  wo  ricw  the  general  consdousness  of  the 
localflr/  of  a  sensorial  affecHon  as  a  percfptioa  propo'.  In,  this  case,  tlie 
two  apprehensions  ivill  bo  alwajB  coexiBtcnt, 

"But  though  the  fact  of  ibiiodon  pw^jcc  an  J  iha  tact  o(  perceplloa  ^B/)er 
impl}'  each  other,  this  is  all ;  for  Iho  tiro  cognitions,  though  coexistent, 
are  not  proportionally  coosistcnt.  On  the  conttHry,  allhotigb  wo  can  only 
take  note  of,  that  is,  perceive,  tho  special  relations  of  sensations,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  these  sonaations  exist;  n  sensation,  in  proportion  as  it 
fises  ahovo  ft  low.  degree  of  intensity,  iuterferos  with  tho  perception  of 
its  relations,  by  concentrating  eooacionsnosB  on  its  absolute  nifoction  alone. 
It  may  accordingly  be  slated  as  a  gcRcml  nile,  Thai,  abaee  a  ceiiain  pBivl, 
ihe  stronger  tlie  seDsation,  the  Keaber  lie  perceplioa  ;  and  iJie  distlitcter  the  per- 
ception, the  hsa  iMnisiie  the  seBsatioa:  in  otiier  ^vords.  Though  perception 
proper  imd  seination  proper  exist  onli/  aa  they  ceexisi,  I'w  lie  degree  or  iwlenaig 
o/"  their  existence  thei/  aiv  ohvoi/s  found  in  on  inverse  ratio  to  eaeli  oilier."  — 
J5i>.  ■ 

"  Por  tho  history  of  this  distinction,  ace  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  SunplesieB- 
Umj  Diaso'tatioiis,  Note  D,  §  1.  Here,  as  in  jnnny  other  places,  by  "  tho 
I'eripatette  system"  we  mnstTindcratimd  the  sjstem  as  held  by  some  of 
tho  ftillonrors  of  Aristotlo,  and  not  as  held  by  himself,  "Arisiotlc,"  anys 
Hamilton,  "does  not  abolish  Iho  distinction ;  —  nay,  I  am  confident  of 
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real  fowndatioii  of  thia  distinction  can  be  pointed  out, 
it  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  various  revolutions 
in  the  Bentiments  of  philosophers  concerning  it. 

Every  one  Itnows  that  extension,  divisibility^  fgure, 
motion,  solidity,  hardness,  softness,  and  fluidity  were  by 
Mr.  Locke  called  primary  qualities  of  body;  and  that 
sound,  color,  taste,  smell,  and  heat  or  cold  were  called 
secondary  qualities.  Is  there  a  just  foundation,  for  thia 
distinction  ?  Is  there  any  thing  common  to  the  primary 
which  belongs  not  to' the  secondary?     And  what  is  it? 

I  answer,  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  real  foun- 
dation for  tlie  distinction,  and  it  is  this :  that  our  senses 
give  us  a  direct  and  distinct  notion  of  the  primary 
qualities,  and  inform  us  what  they  are  in  themselves ; 
but  of  the  secondary  qualities,  our  senses  give  us  only 
a.  relative  AnA  obscure  notion.*  They  inform  us'only, 
that  they  are  qualities  that  ailect  us  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, that  is,  produce  in  us  a  certain  sensation ;  but  as 
to  what  they  are  in  themselves,  our  senses  leave  us  in 
the  dark-t 

Every  man  capable  of  reflection  may  easily  satisfy 
himself,  that  he  has  a  perfectly  clear  and  distinct  notion 
of  extension,  divisibility,  figure,  and  mdtton.     The  so- 


Kliowiag,  thiit,  to  whntever  merit  modem  pbllosophers  may  pretend  in  this 
analysis,  a]l  and  each  of  their  obsen-alions  are  to  bo  fonnii,  cJeaily  stated, 
in  tlic  writiDM  of  tlia  Sta^ritfl."  Ho  also  saja  of  Locke:  —  "Hia  docti'ine 
in  regard  to  Bie  attrrbutea  of  l>odies,  in  ao  far  as  these  have  poirev  fo  \iro- 
duco  aensntions  and  perceptions,  or  simple  idcoa,  in  us,  contains  absolotely 
nothing  now."  —  Edi 

"  By  tiio  expression,  "  uHiat  tha/  are  in  iheissdves,"  in  reference  to  the 
primary  qoalities,  and  of  "reirfiue  notion"  in  refereiieo  to  the  secondary, 
Iteid  cannot  menn  that  the  Ibiiuer  are  known  to  ns  obeolvu!^  and  in  theia 
sdves, — :  tliat  is,  oiif  ^  re/ab'oa  to  oar  cognitive  fecnllics  ;  for  he  elaewhere 
admits  that  alt  our  ktjoirledge  is.  iclatirc.  I^nrther,  if  "  onr  senses  give  ■aa 
a,  direct  and  diaiinct  notion  of  the  primary  qualities,  and  infomt  «g  wliai  t!ieff 
are  in  ihemaelwi,"  theae  qnalitdcs,  as  knoivn,  must  reseiMe,  or  be  identical 
ifiiJi,  Ibcee  qiuiliiics  bb  ezislJng.  — H. 

t  The  distinctions  of  perception  and  senaa^on,  and  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondaiy  qualitiea,  may  be  reduced  to  one  higher  principle.  KnowleiUge  is 
partly  oyeelive  and  partly  subjective :  botli  these  elements  are  essen^^  to 
everi/  cognition,  bnt  in  every  cognition  they  are  always  in  tho  inrerse  ratio 
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lldity  of  a  body  means  no  more  than  that  it  excludes 
other  bodies  from  occupying  the  same  place  at  tlie 
same  time.  Hardness,  softness,  and  fluidity  are  dilfer- 
eiit  degrees  of  cohesion  in  the  parts  of  a  body.  It  is 
fluid  ■when  it  has  no  sensible  cohesion,  soft  when  the 
cohesion  is  weaJr,  and  hard  when  it  is  strong.  Of  the 
cause  of  this  cohesion  we  are  ignorant,  but  the  thing 
itself  we  understand  perfectly,  being  immediately  in- 
formed of  it  by  the  sense  of  touch.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  of  the  primary  qualities  we  have  a  clear  and 
distinct  notion ;  we  know  what  they  are,  though  we 
may  be  ignorant  of  their  causes. 

I  observe,  .further,  that  the  notion  we  have  of  pri- 
mary qualities  is  direct,  and  not  relative  only.  A  rel- 
ative notion  of  a  thing  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  notion 
of  a  thing  at  all,  but  only  of  some  relation  which  it 
bears  to  something  else. 

Thus  gravity  sometimes  signifies  the  tendency  of 
bodies  towards  the  earth ;  sometimes  it  signifies  the 
cause  of  that  tendency.  When  it  means  the  first,  I 
have  a  du-ect  and  distinct  notion  of  gravity;  I  see  it, 
and  feel  it,  and  know  perfectly  what  it  is ;  but  this  ten- 
dency must  have  a  cause.  We  give  the  same  name  to 
(.he  cause ;  and  that  cause  has  been  an  object  of  thought 
and  of  speculation.  Now  what  notion  have  we  of  this 
cause  when  we  think  and  reason  about  it  ?  It  is  evident 
we  thiuk  of  it  as  an  unknown  cause  of  a  Imown  effect. 
This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  must  be  obscure,  be- 
cause it  gives  us  no  conception  of  what  the  thing  is, 
but  of  what  relation  it  bears  to  something  else.  Every 
relation  which  a  thing  unknown  bears  to  something 
that  is  known  may  give  a  relative  notion  of  it ;  and 
there  are.  many  objects  of  thought,  and  of  discourse,  of 
which  our  faculties  can  give  no  better  than  a  relative 
notion.   - 

Having  premised  these  things  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  a  relative  notion,  it  is  evident  that  our  notion 
of  primary  qualities  is  not  of  this  kind;  we  know  what 
they  are,  and  not  barely  what,  relation  they  bear  to 
something  else. 
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It  is  otherwise  with  secondary  qualities.  If  you  ask 
me,  what  ia  that  quality  or  modiiication  in  a  rose  which 
I  call  its  smell,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  answer  directly.  Up- 
on reflection,  I  find  that  I  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
sensation  which  it  produces  in  my  mind.  But  there 
can  be  nothing  like  to  this  sensation  in  the  rose,  be- 
cause it  is  insentient  The  quality  in  the  rose  is  some- 
thing which  occasions  the  sensation  in  me ;  but  what 
that  something  is,  I  know  not.  My  senses  give  me  no 
information  npon  this  point.  The  only  notion,  there- 
fore, my  senses  give  is  tiiis,  that  smell  in  the  rose  is  an 
unknown  quEility  or  modification,  which  is  tlie  cause 
or  occasion  of  a  sensation  which  I  know  well.  The 
relation  which  this  unknown  quality  bears  to  the  sen- 
sation with  which  nature  -has  connected  it,  is  all  I  learn 
from  the  sense  of  smelling;  but  this  is  evidently  a  rel- 
ative notion.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  every 
secondary  quality. 

.  Thus  I  think  it  appears  that  there  is  a  real  foun- 
dation for  the  distinction  of  primary  from  secondary 
qualities,  and  that  they  Eu:e  distinguished  by  this :  that 
of  the  primary  we  have  by  our  senses  a  direct  and  din- 
tinct  notion ;  but  of  the  secondary  only  a  relative  no- 
tion, which  must,  because  it  is  only  relative,  be  obscure ; 
they  are  conceived  only  as  the  unknown  causes  or 
occasions  of  certain  sensations  with  which  we  are  well 
acquainted. 

II.  Remarks  on  the  Distinction  between  Primary  amd 
Secondary  Qualities.]  The  account  I  have  given  of  this 
distinction  is  founded  upon  no  hypothesis.  Whether 
our  notions  of  primary  qualities  are  direct  and  distinct, 
those  of  the  secondary  relative  and  obscure,  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  of  which  every  man  may  have  certain  knowl- 
edge by  attentive  reflection  upon  them.  To  this  reflec- 
tion I  appeal,  as  the  proper  test  of  what  has  been  ad- 
vanced, and  proceed  to  make  so^e  remarks  on  the 
subject. 

1.  The  primary  tpialities  are  neither  sensations,  nor 
are  they  resemblances  of  sensations.     This  appears  to 
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me  sclf-evicient.  I  have  a  dear  and  distinct  notion  of 
each  of  the  primary  qualities.  I  have  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct notion  of  sensation.  I  can  compare  the  one  with 
the  other;-  and  when  I  do  so,  I  am  not  able  to  discern 
a  resenabling  feature.  Sensation  is  the  act,  or  the  feel- 
ing, (I  dispute  not  which,),  of  a  sentient  being.  Figure, 
divisibility,  solidrty,  ave  neither  acta  nor  feelings.  Sen- 
sation supposes  a  sentient  being  as  its  subject ;  for  a 
sensation  that  is  not  felt  by  some  sentient  being  is  an 
absurdity.  Figure  and  divisibility  suppose  a  subject 
that  is  figured  and  divisible,  but  not  a  subject  that  is 
sentient. 

2.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  sensations  by 
which  we  have  notice  of  secondary  qualities  resemble 
any  quality  of  body.  The  absurdity  of  this  notion  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  Descartes,  Locke,  and  many 
modern  philosophers.  It  was  a  tenet  of  the  ancient 
philosophy,  and  is  still  by  many  imputed  to  the  vulgar, 
but  only  as  a  vulgar  error.  It  is  too  evident  to  need 
proof,  that  the  vibrations  of  a  sounding  body  do  not 
resemble  the  sensation  of  sound,  nor  the  effluvia  of  an 
odorous  body  the  sensation  of  smell, 

3.  The  distinctness  of  our  notions  of  primary  qualities 
prevents  all  questions  and  disputes  about  their  nature. 
There  are  no  different  opinions  about  the  nature  of  ex- 
tension, figure,  or  motion,  or  the  nature  of  any  primary 
quality.  Their  nature  is  manifest  to  our  senses,  and 
cannot  be  unknown  to  any  man,  or  mistaken  by  him, 
though  their  causes  may  admit  of  dispute. 

The  primary  qualities  are  the  objects  of  the  mathe-  ■ 
raatical  sciences ;  and  the  distinctness  of  our  notions 
of  them  enables  us  to  reason  demonstratively  about 
them  to  a  great  extent.  Their  various  modifications 
are  precisely  defined  in  the  imagination,  and  thereby 
capable  of  being  compared,  and  their  relations  deter- 
mined with  precision  and  certainty.; 

It  is  not  so  with  secondary  qualities.  Their  nature, 
not  being  manifest  to  the  sense,  /nay  be  a  subject  of 
dispute.  Our  feeling  informs  us  that  the  fire  is  hot; 
but  it  does  not  inform  us  what  that  heat  of  the  fire  is. 
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But  does  il:  not  appear  a  contradiction  to  say  we  know 
that  the  fire  is  hot,  but  we  know  not  what  that  heat  is  ? 
I  answer,  There  is  the  same  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion in  many  things,  that  must  be  granted.  We  linow 
that  wine  has  an  inebriating  quality;  but  we  know  not 
what  that  quality  is.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  if  we  had 
not  some  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the  heat  of  fire, 
and  by  an  inebriating  quality,  we  could  affirm  nothing 
of  either  with  understanding,  "We  have  a  notion  of 
both;  but  it  is  only  a  relative  notion.  We  know  that 
they  are  the  causes  of  certain  known  effects. 

4,  ■  The  nature  of  secondary/  qualities  is  a  proper  svh- 
ject  oi  philosophical  disquisition  ;  and  in  this  philosophy 
has  made  some  progress.  It  has  been  discovered,  that 
the  sensation  of  smell  is  occasioned  by  the  efiluvia  of 
bodies ;  that  of  sound  by  their  vibration.  The  dispo- 
sition of  bodies  to  reflect  a  particular  land  of  light 
occasions  the  sensation  of  color.  Very  curious  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  of  the  nature  of  heat,  and  an 
ample  field  of  discovery  in  these  subjects  remains. 

5.  We  may  see  why  the  sensations  belonging  to  sec- 
ondary  qualities  are  an  object  of  our  ailention,  while 
those  which  belong  to  the  primary  are  not. 

The  first  are  not  only  signs  of  the  object  perceived, 
but  they  bear  a  capital  part  in  the  notion  we  form  of 
it.  We  conceive  it  only  as  that  which  occasions  such 
a  sensation,  and  therefore  cannot  reflect  upon  it  with- 
out thinking  of  the  sensation  which  it  occasions:  we 
have  no  other  mark  whereby  to  distinguish  it.  The 
thought  of  a  secondary  quality,  therefore,  always  carries 
us  back  to  the  sensation  which  it  produces.  We  give 
the  same  name  to  both,  and  are  apt  to  confound  them 
together.  But  having  a  clear  and  distinct  conception 
of  primary  qualities,  we  have  no  need  when  we  think 
of  them  to  recall  their  sensations.  When  a  primary 
quality  is  perceived,  the  sensation  immediately  leads 
our  thought  to  the  quality  signified  by  it,  and  is  itself 
forgot.  We  have  no  occasion  afterwards  to  reflect 
upon  it;  and  so  we  come  to  be  as  little  acquainted 
with  it  as  if  we  had  never  felt  it.     This  is  the  case 
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with  the  sensations  of  all  priinavy  qualities,  when  they 
are  not  so  painful  or  pleasant  as  to  draw  our  attention. 

When  a  man  moves  his  hand  rudely  against  a  point- 
ed hard  body,  he  feBls  pain,  and  may  easily  be  per- 
suaded that  this  pain  is  a  sensation,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  resembling  it  in  the  hard  body;  at  the  same 
time  he  perceives  the  body  to  be  hard  and  pointed,  and 
he  knows  that  these  qualities  belong  to  the  body  only. 
In  this  case,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  what  he  feels  from 
what  he  perceives.  Let  him  again  touch  the  pointed 
body  gently,  so  as  to  give  him  no  pain ;  and  now  you 
can  hardly  persuade-  him  that  he  feels  any  thing  but 
the  figure  and  hardness  of  the  body ;  so  difficult  it 
is  to  attend  to  the  sensations  belonging  to  primary 
qualities,  when  they  are  neither  pleasant  nor  painful. 
They  carry  the  thought  to  the  external  object,  and  im- 
raediat-ely  disappear  and  are  forgot  Nature  intended 
them  only  as  signs;  and  when  they  have  served  that 
purpose,  they  vanish. 

6.  We  are  now  to  consider  a  supposed  contradiction 
between  the  vulgar  and  the  philosophers  upon  this 
subject.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  ■ 
they  should  make  distinctions  which  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  common  aiFaiis  of  life ;  they  do  not,  there- 
fore, distinguish  the  primary  from  the  secondary  qual- 
ities, but  spealv  of  both  as  being  equally  qualities  of  the 
external  object.  Of  the  primai-y  qualities  they  have  a 
distinct  notion,  as  they  are  immediately  and  distinctly 
perceived  by  the  senses ;  of  the  secondary,  their  notions, 
as  I  apprehend,  are  confused  and  indistinct,  rather  than 
erroneous.  A  secondary  quality  is  the  unknown  cause 
or  occasion  of  a  well-known  effect;  and  the  same 
name  is  common  to  the  cause  and  the  effect.  Now,  to 
distinguish, clearly  the  different  ingredients  of  a  com- 
plex notion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  different  mean- 
ings of  an  ambiguous  word,  is  the  work  of  a  philoso- 
pher ;  and  is  not  to  be  expected  of  the  vulgar,  when 
their  occasions  do  not  require  it. 

I  grant,  therefore,  that  the  notion  which  the  vulgar 
have  of  secondary  qualities  is  indistinct  and  inaccu- 
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rate.  Bat  there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  between  the 
vulgar  and  the  philosopher  upon  this  subject,  and  each 
charges  the  other  with  a  gross  absurdity.  The  vulgar 
say,  that  five  is  hot,  and  snow  cold,  and  sugar  sweet; 
and  that  to  deny  this  is  a  gross  absurdity,  and  contra- 
dicts the  testimony  of  our  senses.  The  philosopher 
says,  that  heat  and  cold  and  sweetness  are  nothing 
but  sensations  in  our  minds ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  con- 
ceive that  these  sensations  are  in  the  fire,  or  in  the 
snow,  or  in  the  sugar, 

I  believe  this  contradiction  between  the  vulgar  and 
the  philosopher  is  more  apparent  than  real;  and  that  it 
is  owing  to  an  abuse  of  lamguage  on  the  part  of  the 
philosopher,  and  to  ipdistinct  notions  on  the  part  of  the 
vulgar.  The  philosopher  says,  there  is  no  heat  in  the 
fire,  meaning  that  the  fire  has  not  the  sensation  of  heat 
His  meaning  is  just;  and  the  vulgar  will  agree  with 
him,  as  soon  as  they  understand  his  meaning:  but  his 
language  is  improper ;  for  there  is  really  a  quality  in 
the  fire,  of  which  the  proper  name  is  heat;  and  the 
name  of  heat  is  given  to  this  quality,  both  by  philoso- 
phers and  by  the  vulgar,  much  more  frequently  than  to 
the  sensation  of  beat.  This  speech  of  the  philosopher, 
therefore,  is  meant  by  him  in  one  sense ;  it  is  talten  by 
the  vulgar  in  another  sense.  In  the  sense  in  which 
they  take  it,  it  is  indeed  absm^d,  and  so  they  hold  it  to 
be.  In  the  sense  in  which  he  means  it,  it  is  true;  and 
the  vulgar,  as  soon  as  they  are  made  to  understand 
that  sense,  will  acknowledge  it  to  be  true.  They  know 
as  well  as  the  philosopher,  that  the  fire  does  not  feel 
heat;  and  this  is  all  that  he  means  by  saying  there  is 
no  heat  in  the  fire,* 


•OnfbaBabjecf  of  Prima^and  Secondaiy  Qualities,  compare  Stewart, 
PMlosophi'eal  Eesags,  Essay  ft.  Chap.  IL  Sect.  II.  Royei'-GoUanJ,  JWej- 
ments,  m  JonfiVoy's  (Eamts  de  Beid,  Tome  III.  p.  426  et  seq.  Gamier, 
OriUqm  de  la  PhUosapMe  de  Thoinas  Beid,  p.  73  e(  seg.  Etousat,  Essais  de 
Philosopliie,  EsaailS.  Srovin,  PMlosap^  of  the  Human  Mind,  Jj^M. 'XXV. 
Sir  W.  Ilnmilton,  in  his  SapptenienUay  DtESerlatioits,  Hote  D. 

Hamilton  divides  the  qnalities  of  body  or  matter  into  primart/,  secuadit-  ■ 
prtnwity,  and  seamdary. 

SCtircing  with  the  Bimplo  datiem,  body  considered  as  substance  oecigjji'nj' 
14 
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III.  Other  Objects  of  Perception.  {3.)  Local  Affec 
timts  in  our  oion  Bodies.]  Besides  primary  smd  secon- 
dary qualities  of  bodies,  there  are  many  other  immedi- 
ate objects  of  perception.  Without  pretending  to  a 
complete  enumeration,  I  thinli  they  mostly  fall  under 
one  or  other  of  the  following  classes :  —  First,  Certain 
states  or  conditions  jof  our  own  bodies.  Second,  Me- 
chanical powers  or  forces.  Third,  Chemical  powei-s. 
Fourth,  Medical  powers  or  virtues.  Fifth,  Vegetable 
and  animal  powers. 

That  we  perceive  certain  disorders  in  our  own  bodies 
by  means  of  uneasy  sensations,  which  nature  has  con- 
joined with  them,  will  not  be  disputed.  Of  this  kind 
are  toothache,  headache,  gout,  and  every  distemper  and 
hurt  which  we  feel.  The  notions  which  our  sense 
gives  of  these  have  a  strong  analogy  to  our  notions  of 
secondary  qualities.  Both  are  similarly  compounded, 
and  may  be  similarly  resolved,  and  they  give  light  to 
each  other. 

In  the  toothache,  for  instance,  there  is,  _firsi,  a  pain- 

space,  ho  deduces  a  priori,  as  nocessniy  io  ihe  very  eonception,  its  primari/ 
qnnlities,  which ave  the fbl lowing ;  —  I.  Extension;  2.  Divisibility ;  3.  Size; 
4.  Density,  or  Rarity;  5.  Pigure ;  6.  Incompressibilitj  absolute;  7.  Mo- 
bility; 8.  Sitnatjoii. 

TIio  secmda-priiaary  qualities  are  modifications,  but  andingeat  modlflen- 
tiona,  of  the  primary.  Thoy  Btippose  the  primary,  bnt  the  primacy  do  not 
suppose  them,  and  henee  they  are  not  conceived  by  us  aa  necessiiri/  proper- 
ties of  matter.  They  are  (ho  following,  with  their  various  moditiciitipns : 
—  I.  Gravity;  2.  Cohesion;  3.  Inertia;  4.  Eapnlsion. 

The  secondan/  qnalitiea,  as  manifested  to  us,  are  not,  in  propriety,  quali- 
ties of  knit/  at  all.  "  As  apprehended,  they  are,"  ho  aaya,  "  only  subjective 
nffectione,  and  belong  lo  bodies  in  so  fhr  only  as  these  are  supposed  fur- 
niahed  with  tho  poivora  capable  of  specifically  doterraining  tbe  Tarioua 
parts  of  onr  nervous  apparatus  to  tha  poculiar  action,  or  rather  passion,  of 
which  they  ate  susceptible;  whioli  dotormined  action  or  passion  is  the 
quality  of  whid>  alone  we  are  immediately  cogiiiMint,  the  oxlcmal  con- 
cftose  of  that  internal  effect  remruning  to  perception  altogether  unknown." 
He  adds :  ^  "  Of  the  aecondaiy  qualities,  in  this  relation,  there  aro  varions 
kinds;  the  variety  principally  depending  on  the  differencea  of  the  diliferent 
parts  of  our  nervons  apparatus.  Sueh  are  tho  proper  sensibles,  the  idio- 
patbic  affections  of  our  several  organs  of  sense,  as  color,  Eonnd,  flavor, 
-  savor,  and  tnctnal  sensation ;  such  are  the  feelings  from  heat,  cleetridty 
galvanism,  &c, ;  nor  need  it  be  added,  snch  are  tho  mascular  and  cutnneous 
sensations  which  accompany  tho  perception  of  the  aecundo-prinuirj  qnali- 
iJes-  Snch,  thongh  less  dii^Iy  the  result  of  foreign  causes,  ara  titillation, 
Eoeedng,  horiipiladon,  phuddenng,  tho  feeling  of  what  is  oailod  sottisig 
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iu]  feeling;  and,  secondly,  a  conception  and  belief  of 
some  disorder  in  the  tooth,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  uneasy  feeling.  The  first  of  these  is  a 
sensation,  the  second  is  a  perception;*  for  it  includes 
a  conception  and  belief  of  an  externEil  object.  .But 
these  two  things,  though  of  different  natures,  are  so 
eonstantly  conjoined  in  our  experieiice  and  in  our  im- 
agination, that  we  consider  them  as  one.  "We  give  the 
same  name  to  both;  for  the  toothache  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  pain  we  feel ;  and  it  is  the  proper  nattie  of 
the  disorder  in  the  tooth  which  causes  that  pain.  If  it 
should  be  made  a  question,  whether  the  toothache  be 
in  the  mind  that  feels  it,  or  in  the  tooth  that  is  aflected, 
much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,  while  it  is  not  ob- 
served that  the  word  has  two  meanings.  But  a  little 
reflection  satisiies  us,  that  the  pain  is  in  the  mind,  and 
the  disorder  in  the  tooth.  If  some  philosopher  should 
pretend  to  have  made  a  discovery,  that  the  toothache, 
the  gout,  the  headache,  are  only  sensations  in  the  mind, 
and  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  conceive  that  they  are 

thB-teeth-on-edge,  &c.,  &o. ;  such,  in  fine,  are  all  ttie  various  sensations  of 
bodily  pleasure  niid  pain  delermiDed  bj  the  acljon  of  e::temal  stimtili." 

To  mart  the  differanee  between  the  three  classes  of  qualities,  he  ob- 
aerajs; — "The  primm^,  being  tboogbt  aa  essaitial  to  the  notion  of  body, 
aie  ttiadngnisUed  from  tho  seanido-pnmary  and  secondary  as  acddeidai; 
while  liie  praaanj  ami  seciimfo-jirinHiiy,  being  tbonght  aa  manjftal  or  ccm- 
cdvdie  tii  their  otun  nofurf ,  m-e  diatingnished  from  the  secaRdary  as  ia  thfif 
aum  natare  occuif  and  inconcdvaUe.  And  agnin :  —  "  Uaii^  the  tenuB 
Btrietiy,  the  appreheneiona  of  the  primary  are  perceptions, 


of  file  EBXmdarg,  sensations,  not  pecceptiona ;  of  the  eeaindo-pTiiaary,  per- 

cepdona  ami  sensaiiona  together.''    Sml '— '' —     "''-  ''-   ■-   --^-- 

of  the  prima™  qnnlities,  the  mind  is  pr  _  ^         ,.     _  ,  _. 

feels  oiilj  as  it  knows  [because  it  only  feels,  i.  c.  is  consdons,  that  it 


igether.      Sml  fnrtlier; — "In  the  apprehension 
qnnlities,  the  inind  is  primarily  and  principally  4-^'--    '■ 


knows],  in  tbni  of  the  seermdarv,  the  mind  ia  primarily'  and  prioiupally 
poBsiees  it  knows  only  as  it  feels  [becense  it  only  knows,  1.  e.  is  consdons, 
that  it  fe^].  In  that  of  the  secwido'prijnaTy,  the  mind  is  eqnally  and  at 
once  active  aa^  passive;  in  one  respect  it  feels  as  it  knows,  in  anothei',  it 
knows  as  it  fe^s."  To  illnstrate  the  last  statement  he  addnces  the  ex- 
amplD  of  the  secnndo-primary  qualify  of  hardjiess,  s.  modiflcatjon  of  eo- 
l^ioa;  which  consists  of  two  parts, — presswe,  which  is  fdt  in  the  suijMi, 
and  reaiatonce,  which  is  perceived  to  belong  to  the  object.  —  Bb. 

*  There  is  no  aneh  "perception,"  properly  bo  called.  The  «^;nition  is 
merely  an  injetvnce  from  tho  ffeeling ;  and  its  object,  at  least,  only  some 
hypotiietical  representation  of  a  really  ignolam  qiad.  Here  the  eii6- 
jective  element  preponderates  so  gi^atly  as  almost  to  extingnish  the 
etJecliBe.  —  H. 
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distempers  of  the  body,  he  might  defend  his  system  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  who  affirm  that  there  is  no 
soand  nor  color  nor  taste  in  bodies  defend  that  para- 
dos. But  both  these  systems,  liJte  most  paradoxes,  wi!l 
be  found  to  be  only  an  abuse  of  words. 

We  say  that  we  feel  the  toothache,  not  that  we  per- 
ceive it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  say  that  we  perceive 
the  color  of  a  body,  not  that  we  feel  it.  Can  any  rea- 
son be  given  for  this  difference  of  phraseology?  In 
answer  to  this  question,  I  apprehend,  that,  both  when 
we  feel  the  toothache  and  when  we  see  a  colored  body, 
there  is  sensation  and  perception  conjoined.  But  in 
the  toothache,  the  sensation,  being  very  painful,  en- 
grosses the  attention ;  and  therefore  we  speak  of  it  as  if 
it  were  felt  only,  and  not  perceived  ;  whereas,  in  seeing 
a  colored  body,  the  sensation  is  indifferent,  and  draws 
no  attention.  The  quality  in  the  body  which  we  call 
its  color  is  the  only  object  of  aitenimn;  and  therefore 
we  speaJi  of  it  as  if  it  were  perceived,  and  not  felt. 
Though  all  philosophers  agree  that  in  seeing  color 
there  is  sensation,  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  the  vulgar, 
that,  in  seeing  a  colored  body,  when  the  light  is  not 
too  strong,  nor  the  eye  inflamed,  they  have  any  sensa- 
tion or  feeling  at  all. 

There  are  some  sensations,  which,  though  they  are 
very  often  felt,  are  never  attended  to,  nor  reflected 
upon.  We  have  no  conception  of  them ;  and  there- 
fore, in  language,  there  is  neither  any  name  for  them, 
nor  any  form  of  speech  that  supposes  their  existence. 
Such  are  the  sensations  of  color,  and  of  all  primary 
qualities ;  and  therefore  those  qualities  are  said  to  be 
perceived,  but  not  to  be  felt  Taste  and  smell,  and 
heat  and  cold,  have  sensations  that  are  often  agreeable 
or  disagreeable,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  draw  our  atten- 
tion ;  and  they  are  sometimes  said  to  be  felt,  and  some- 
times to  be  perceived.  When  disorders  of  the  body 
occasion  very  acute  pain,  the  uneasy  sensation  en 
grosses  the  attention,  and  they  are  said  to  be  felt,  not 
to  be  perceived.* 

"  As  already  repeatedly  observed,  llie  objixlice  clcmeiil  (porccplion)  and 
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There  is  another  question  relating  to  phraseology, 
which  this  subject  suggests.  A  man  says,  he  feels  pain 
in  such  a  particular  part  of  his  body,  —  in  his  toe,  for 
instance.  Now,  reason  assures,  us,  that  pain,  being  a 
sensation,  can  only  be  in  the  sentient  being  as  its  sub- 
ject, that  is,  in  the  mind.  And  though  philosophers 
have  disputed  much  about  the  place  of  the  mind,  yet 
none  of  them  ever  placed  it  in  the  toe.*  -What  shall 
we  say,  then,  in  this  case?  Do  our  senses  really  de- 
ceive us,  and  malte  us  believe  a  thing  which  our  reason 
determines  to  be  impossible?  I  answer,  first,  that, 
when  a  man  says  he  has  a  pain  in  his  toe,  he  is  per- 
fectly understood,  both  by  himself  and  those  who  hear 
him.  This  is  all  that  he  intends.  He  really  feels  what 
he  and  all  men  call  a  pain  in  the  toe ;  and  there  is  no 
deception  iri  the  matter.  Whether,  therefore,  there  be 
any  impropriety  in  the  phrase  or  not,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  common  life.  It  answers  all  the  ends  of 
speech,  both  to  the  speaker  and  the  hearers. 

In  all  languages,  there  are  phrases  which  have  a  dis- 
tinct meaning ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  may  be 
something  in  the  structure  of  them  that  disagrees  with 
the  analogy  of  grammar,  or  with  the  principles  of  phi- 
losophy. And  the  reason  is,  because  language  is  not 
made  either  by  grammarians  or  philosophers.  Thus 
we  speaJc  of  feeling  pain,  as  if  pain  was  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  feeling  of  it.  "We  spealt  of  a  pain  com- 
ing and  going,  and  removing  from  one  place  to  another. 
Such  phrases  are  meant  by  those  who  use  them  in  a 


eacli  otlicr.    This  ia  a  law  of  ivhich  Keid  and  ^le  philosophers  were  not 
aware.  — H. 

"  J*ot  in  the  toe  adaslvela.  Bnt,  Ijolli  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  tbo 
opinion  has  been  held  that  the  mind  has  w  mneh  a  local  presence  in  the 
toe  OS  in  the  head.  The  doctrine,  indeed,  long  gcnerallj'  inRintained  was, 
that,  in  relation  tn  the  body,  ike  soul  is  ail  in  the  whole,  and  all  in  enen/  part. 
On  the  qnesaon  of  tlie  seat  of  the  soai,  which  has  been  morvellonaly  per- 
plexed, I  cannot  enter.  I  shall  only  say,  in  general,  that  the  first  conilitoft 
of  the  possibility  of  an  immediate,  intuitive,  or  real  perception  of  external 
things,  irhich  oui  conscionsneEs  assures  that  via  possess,  la  clie  immediate 
■  n  of  the  cc^nitive  principle  with  every  part  of  the  corooreal 
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sense  that  is  neither  obscure  nor  false.  But  the  phi- 
losopher puts  them  into  his  alembic,  reduces  them  to 
their  first  principles,  draws  out  of  them  a  sense  that 
was  never  meant,  and  so  imagines  that  he  has  discoV' 
ered  an  error  of  the  vulgar. 

I  observe,  secondly,  that,  when  we  consider  the  sen- 
sation of  pain  by  itself,  without  any  respect  to  its  cause, 
we  cannot  say  with  propriety  that  the  toe  is  either  the 
place  or  the  subject  of  it.  But  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that,  when  we  speak  of  pain  in  the  toe,  the  sen. 
sation  is  combined  in  our  thought  with  the  cause  of  it, 
which  really  is  in  the  toe.  The  cause  and  the  effect 
are  combined  in  one  complex  notion,  and  the  same 
name  serves  for  both.  It  is  the  business  of  the  philos- 
opher to  analyze  this  complex  notion,  and  to  give  dif- 
ferent names  to  its  different  ingi-edients.  He  gives  the 
name  of  pain  to  the  sensation  only,  and  the  name  of 
disorder  to  the  unknown  cause  of  it.  Then  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  disorder  only  is  in  the  toe,  and  that  it 
would  be  an  error  to  think  that  the  pain  is  in  it.  But 
we  ought  not  to  ascribe  this  error  to  the  vulgar,  who 
never  made  the  distinction,  and  who  under  the  name  of 
pain  comprehend  both  the  sensation  and  its  cause.* 

Cases  sometimes  happen,  which  give  occasion  even 
to  the  vulgar  to  distinguish  the  painful  sensation  from 
the  disorder  which  is  the  cause  of  it.  A  man  who  has 
had  his  leg  cut  oif,  many  years  after  feels  pain  in  a  toe 
of  that  leg.  The  toe  has  now  no  existence ;  and  he 
perceives  easily,  that  the  toe  can  neither  be  the  place 
nor  the  subject  of  the  pain  which  he  feels :  yet  it  is  the 
same  feeling  he  used  to  have  from  a  hurt  in  the  toe ; 
and  if  he  did  not  know  that  his  leg  was  cut  oftj  it 
would  give  him  the  same  immediate  conviction  of  some 
hurt  or  disorder  in  the  toe.f    , 

"  Thnt  Uie  pain  is  where  ic  is  felt  is,  howover,  tlie  floctcine  of  common 
eenae.  We  only  feel  innsmuch  us  we  have  s.  body  and  a  soul ;  we  only 
feel  puin  in  tbe  toe  innamuch  as  we  linve  such  n  member,  mid  inasmuch  as 
Uia  mind,  or  sentient  principle,  porvadoB  it.  We  just  as  miich^;W  in  the 
toe  as  we  tidni:  in  the  head.  1^  (but  oa\y  if)  the  lattcf  be  a  viimm  sii^^ 
tioaia,  as  Ksnt  thinks,  so  is  the  formov.  —  H. 

f  This  illustfation  is  riescajies's.    If  correct,  it  only  ehowa  that  the  con- 
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The  same  phenomenon  may  lead  the  philosopher,  in 
all  cases,  to  distinguish  sensation  from  perception.  We 
say,  that  the  man  had  a  deceitful  feeling,  when  he  felt 
a  pain  in  his  toe  after  the  leg  was  cut  off;  and  we 
have  a  true  meaning  in  saying  so.  But,  if  we  will 
speak  accurately,  our  sensations  cannot  be  deceitful; 
they  must  be  what  we  feel  them  to  be,  and  can  be 
nothing  else.  Where,  then,  lies  the  deceit?  I  answer, 
it  lies  not  in  the  sensation,  which  is  real,  but  in  the 
seemin^^  perception  he  had  of  a  disorder  in  hig  toe. 
This  perception,  which  nature  had  conjoined  with  the 
sensation,  was  in  this  instance  fallacious. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  every  phe- 
nomenon that  can,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  decep- 
tion of  sense,  A^  when  one  who  has  the  jaundice 
sees  a  body  yellow  whicli  is  really  white;  or  when 
a  man  sees  an  object  double,  because  his  eyes  are 
not  both  directed  to  it ;  in  these,  and  other  like  cases, 
the  sensations  we  have  are  real,  and  the  deception 
is  only  in  the  perception  which  nature  has  annexed  to 
them. 

Nature  has  connected  our  perception  of  external  ob- 
jects with  certain  sensations.  If  the  sensation  is  pro- 
duced, the  coiTesponding  perception  follows  even  when 
there  is  no  object,  and  in  this  cassis  apt  to  deceive  us, 
In  like  manner,  nature  has  connected  our  sensations 
with  certain  impressions  that  are  made  upon  the  nerves 
and  brain :  and,  when  the  impression  is  made,  from 
whatever  cause,  the  corresponding  sensation  and  per- 
ception immediately  follow.  Thus,  in  the  man  who 
feels  pain  in  liis  toe  after  the  leg  is  cut  oif,  the  nerve 
that  went  to  the  toe,  part  of  which  was  cut  off  with 
the  leg,  had  the  same  impression  made  upon  the  re- 
maining part,  which,  in  the  natural  state  of  his  body, 
was  caused  by  a  hurt  in  the  toe :  and  immediately  this 


nealjon  of  niLiid  with  organizalion  cstends  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  nersouB  syatem,  and.  is  not  limited  to  anj  part.  —  H. 
Mnller  maHes  the  fact,  119  at!it«d  in  the  text,  incontestable.    P/iysiolo^, 
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impression  is  followed  by  the  sensation  and  perception 
which  nature  connected  with  it* 

•  This  ia  a  doctrine  which  cannot  be  reconciled  nith  tliat  of  an  intuition 
or  objective  perception.    All  here  is  BnbjectiYe.  —  II, 

In  his  Siippiemaaara  Disaerlaiioni,  Kote  D,  ^  2,  Sii-  W.  Hamilton  returns 
to  this  example,  modifying  somewhat  the  view  he  had  provionsl/  entei^ 
tidned:  —  "  Ta]ce,fwinstanoB,  a  man -whose  leg  has  been  amputated.  .If 
now  two  nevvons  filaments  he  imtatod,  tbe  one  of  which  ran  to  his  gi'eat, 
the  other  to  his  litde  toe,  he  will  esperience  two  pains,  as  in  these  two 
members.  Nor  is  (here,  in  propriety,  any  deception  in  sneh  Bensations. 
For  his  toes,  as  all  his  raemhenB,  are  nis  only  as.  they  are  to  him  aentient, 
as  endowed  ivith  nerves  and  distoiet  nerves.  Tiio  naves  thns  conatitnte 
oione  ae  wJofe  sentiail  organism.  In  these  circnm  stances,  the  peeniiar 
nerves  of  the  several  toes,  running  isolalad  from,  centre  to  periphwy,  and 
thus  remaining,  though  cnrtaiied  in  length,  unmutilated  in  fdnetion,  will, 
if  itiitaled  at  any  point,  continue  to  manifest  their  orieiniil  aenaations; 
and  these  being  now,  as  heretofore,  manifested  out  of  each  other,  must 
afTord  the  condition  of  a  perceived  exlensim,  not  less  real  than  that  which 
they  afforded  prior  to  the  ampntatioQ. 

"  The  hypothesis  of  an  extended  sensoriiim  amaiame,  or  complex  ner- 
Tons  centre,  the  mind  being  supposed  in  proximate  connection  witli  each 
of  its  constitnent  nervous  temunations  or  orig^os,  may  thus  be  recondled 
Id  the  doctrine  of  nahavl  realism. 

"  It  is,  however,  I  think,  move  philoaophieal  to  consider  the  nervous 
syslam  as  one  whole,  with  ea«li  part  of  which  the  anima^ng  principle  is 
equally  and  immediately  connected,  so  long  ns  eaeli  part  remains  in  con- 
tinnity  with  the  centre.  As  to  the  question  of  matevialism,  Ihia  doctrine 
ia  indifferent^.  For  the  connection  of  an  nnextended  with  an  extended 
Biibstance  is  equally  lucomprehensible,  whether  we  contract  the  place  of 
union  to  a  central  point,  or  whether  we  leave  It  coextensive  vrith  organiza- 


rfu  Mor.,  Chap.  I-  j  a ;  It  G.  Uama,  Voiiea,  ueb.  fmvtologie,  paaBi  .. ,  _ 
heeit,  Psg^^ialogie,  c  I.,  and  BeUage,  passim;  F.  Jnscher,  lM>.  d.  Sitt  d. 
Sede,  pasaim.  This  theory  is  also  supposed  lo  he  in  acoovdauco  with  the 
docbine  of  Aristotle,  De  Anima,  Lib.  L  Cap.,  IX,  ^  4,  "  that  the  soul  con- 
tains the  body,  rathev  than  Ihe  body  the  soul " ;  —  a  doctrine  on  which  was 
founded  the  common  dogma  of  the  schoolmen,  "  that  the  soul  is  all  in  the 
wliole  body,  and  all  inevaryof  its  parts,"  meaning  thereby,  ttiat  the  simple, 
nnextended  mind,  in  some  mconceivable  mamier  present  to  all  the  oiguns, 
is  percijiicnt  of  the  peculiar  affection  which  each  ia  adapted  to  receive, 
and  actuates  each  in  the  peculiar  function  which  it  is  qualified  to  dis- 
charge- 
Still  the  common  doottine,  as  well  with  psychologists  as  with  physiolo- 
^ts,  woald  seem  to  he,  that  Ihe  hrain  is  the  sok  organ  of  tlie  mind,  and 
that  the  mind  is  pecaliarli/,  if  not  exdnsivBly,  present  to  tiiat  ora;an,  by 
means  of  which  it  feels  as  well  as  thivks.  ComparQ  Descartes,  Les  Pai- 
ns de  VA-me,  Partie  I.  Art.  XXX.  et  seg, ;  Hartley's  Observations  on  JJon, 
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In  like  manner,  if  the  same  impressions  which  ai'e 
made  at  present  upon  my  optic  nerves  by  the  objects 
before  me  could  be  made  in  the  dark,  1  apprehend  that 
I  should  have  the  same  sensations,  and  see  the  same 
objects  which  I  now  see.  The  impressions  and  sensa- 
tions would  ill  such  a  case  be  real,  and  the  perception 
only  fallacious. 

IV,  (3.)  Powers  of  Bodies.]  Let  us  next  consider 
the  notions  which  our  senses  give  us  of  those  attributes 
of  bodies  called  potvers.  This  is  the  more  necessary, 
because  power  seems  to  imply  some  activity;  yet  we 
consider  body  as  a  dead,  inactive  thing,  which  does  not 
act,  but  may  be  acted  upon. 

Of  the  mechanical  powers  ascribed  to  bodies,  that 
which  is  called  their  vis  insita,  or  vis  inerties,  may  first  be 
considered.  By  this  is  meant  no  more  than  that  bodies 
never  change  their  state  of  themselves,  either  from  rest 
to  motion,  or  from  motion  to  rest,  or  from  one  degree 
of  velocity,  or  one  direction,  to  another.  In  order  to 
produce  any  such  change,  there  must  be  some  force  im- 
pressed upon  them ;  and  the  change  produced  is  pre- 
cisely proportioned  to  the  force  impressed,  and  in  the 
direction  of  that  force. 

That  all  bodies  have  this  property  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  we  learn  from  daily  observation,  as  well  as  from 
the  most  accm'ate  experiments.  Now  it  seems  plain, 
that  this  does  not  imply  any  activity  In  body,  but  rather 
the  contrary.  A  power  in  body  to  change  its  state 
would  much  rather  imply  Eictivity  than  its  continuing 
in  the  same  state :  so  that,  although  this  property  of 
bodies  is  called  their  vis  insita,  or  vis  inertus,  it  implies 
no  proper  activity, 

If  we  consider,  next,  the  power  of  gravity,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  all  the  bodies  of  our  planetary  system  gravi- 

deh  FoJic,  PadJeLChap.  VL;  Thsot,  AntJir<^ola/ie,'Panie  II.  Cliap.  T.; 
Muller'a  Pliysiologg,  Vol- 1-  p-  816  el  aeq.  Most  of  them  hold,  that  it  is 
only  by  experience  and  associatiou  of  ideas  that  we  are  led  \o  I'efer  the 
pain  which  we  feel  m  Sie  brain  t»  iJia  pnrt  of  flie  body  where  (ie  coiim  of 
the  pain  exists.  —  E». 
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tate  towards  each  other.  This  has  been  fully  proved 
by  Uie  great  Newton.  But  this  gravitation  is  not  con- 
ceived by  that  philosopher  to  be  a  power  inherent  in 
bodies, -which  they  exert  of  themselves,  but  a  force  im- 
pressed upon,  them,  to  which  they  roust  necessarily 
yield.  "Whether  this  force  be  impressed  by  some  sub- 
tile ether,  or  whether  it  be  impressed  by  the  power  of 
the  .Supreme  Being,  or  of  some  subordinate  spiritual 
being,  we  do  not  know;  but  all  sound  natural  philoso- 
phy, particularly  that  of  Newton,  supposes  it  to  be  an 
impressed  force,  and  not  inherent  In  bodies.* 

So  that,  when  bodies  gravitate,  they  do  not  properly 
act,  but  are  acted  upon.  They  only  yield  to  an  impres- 
sion that  is  made  upon  them.  It  is  common  in  lan- 
guage to  express,  by  active  verbs,  many  changes  in 
things,  wherein  they  are  merely  passive.  And  this  way 
of  speaking  is  used  chieiiy  when  the  came  of  the  change 
is  not  obvious  to  sense.  Thus  we  say  that  a  ship  sails, 
when  every  man  of  common  sense  knows  that  she  has 
no  inherent  power  of  motionj  and  is  only  driven  by 
wind  and  tide.  In  like  manner,  when  we  say  that  the 
planets  gravitate  towards  the  sun,  we  mean  no  more 
than  that,  by  some  unknown  power,  they  are  drawn  or 
impelled  in  that  dii'ection. 

"What  has  been  said  of  the  power  of  gravitation 
may  be  applied  to  other  mechanical  powers,  such  as 
cohesion,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  no  less  to  chemi- 
cal and  medical  powers.  By  eiII  these,  certain  eflfects 
are  produced,  upon  the  application  of  one  body  to  an- 
other. Our  senses  discover  the  effect ;  but  the  power 
is  latent.  "We  know  there '  must  be  a  cause  of  the 
eifect,  and  we  form  a  relative  notion  of  it  from  its  effect ; 
and  very  often  the  same  name  is  used  to  signify  the 
unknown  cause' and  the  known  effect 

We  ascribe  to  vegetables  the  powers  of  drawing 
nourishment,  growing,  and  multiplying  their  kind. 
Here,  likewise,  the  efteet  is  manifest,  but  the  cause  is 
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latent  to  sense.  These  powers,  therefore,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  powers  we  ascribe  to  bodies,  are  unknown 
causes  of  certain  known  effects.  It  is  the  business  of 
philosophy  to  investigate  the  nature  of  those  powers  as 
far  as  we  are  able,  but  our  senses  leave  us  in  the  dailt. 


!  and  Occult  Qualities.^  "We  may  ob- 
serve a  great  similarity  in  the  notions  which  our  senses 
give  us  of  secondary  qualities,  of  the  disorders  we  feel 
in  OUT  mim  bodies,  and  of  the  vai'iorts  powers  of  bodies 
which  we  have  enumerated.  (1.)  They  are  all  obscure 
and  relative  notions,  being  a  conception  of  some  un- 
known cause  of  a  known  effect.  (2.)  Their  names  are, 
for  the  most  part,  common  to  the  effect  and  to  its 
cause.  And  (3.)  they  are  a  proper  subject  of  philo- 
sophical disquisition.  They  might,  therefore,  I  think, 
not  improperly  be  called  occuU  qualities. 

This  name,  indeed,  has  fallen  into  disgrace  since  the 
time  of  Descartes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Peripatetics  to  cloak  their  ignorance,  and  to  stop  all 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  qualities  called  occult. 
Be  it  so.  Let  those  answer  for  this  abuse  of  the  word 
who  were  guilty  of  it.  To  call  a  thing  occult,  if  we 
attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  is  rather  modestly 
to  confess  ignorance  than  to  cloak  it.  It  is  to  point  it 
out  as  a  proper  subject  for  the  investigation  of  philoso- 
phers, whose  proper  business  it  is  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  humanity  by  discovering  what  was  before  hid 
from  human  knowledge. 

"Were  I,  therefore,  to  make  a  division  of  the  qualities 
of  bodies  as  they  appear  to  our  senses,  I  would  divide 
them  first  into  those  that  are  manifest,  and  those  that 
are  occult.  The  manifest  qualities  are  those  which  ]V&r. 
Locke  calls  prima/ry;  such  as  extension,  figure,  divisi- 
bility, motion,  hardness,  softness,  fluidity.  The  nature 
of  these  is  manifest  even  to  sense  ;  and  the  business  of 
the  philosopher  with  regard  to  them  is  not  to  find  out 
their  nature,  which  is  well  known,  but  to  discover  the 
effects  produced  by  their  various  combinations;  and,  with 
regard  to  those  of  them  which  are  not  essential  to  mat^ 
ter,  to  discover  their  causes  as  far  as  he  is  able. 
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The  second  class  consists  of  occult  qualities,  wliicli 
may  be  subdivided  into  various  kinds;  &s, first,  the  sec- 
ondary qualities;  secondly,  the  disorders  we  feel  in  our 
own  bodies;  and,  thirdly,  all  the  qualities  which  we  call 
powers  of  bodies,  whether  mechanical,  chemical,  medi- 
cal, animal,  or  vegetable;  or  if  there  be  any  other 
powers  not  comprehended  under  these  heads.  Of  all 
these  the  existence  is  manifest  to  sense,  but  the  nature 
is  occult ;  and  here  the  philosopher  has  an  ample  field. 

What  is  necessaiy  for  the  conduct  of  our  animal  life, 
the  bountiful  Author  of  nature  has  made  manifest  to 
all  men.  But  there  are  many  other  choice  secrets  of 
nature,  the  discovery  of  which  enlarges  the  power  and 
exalts  the  state  of  man.  These  are  left  to  be  discov- 
ered by  the  proper  use  of  our  rational  powers.  They 
arc  hid,  not  that  they  may  be  always  concealed  from 
human  knowledge,  but  that  we  may  be  excited  to 
search  for  them.  This  is  the  proper  business  of  a  phi- 
losopher, and  it  is  the  glory  ol  a  man,  and  the  best 
reward  of  his  labor,  to  discover  what  nature  has  thus 
concealed. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

OF    MATTER    AND    SPACE. 

I.  Origin,  and  Characteristics  of  our  Notion  of  Body, 
or  Material  Substance.]  The  objects, of  sense  we  have 
hitherto  considered  are  qualities.  But  qualities  must 
,have  a  subject.  We  give  the  names  ot  matter,  material 
substance,  and  body  to  the  subject  of  sensible  quali- 
ties :  and  it  may  be  asked  what  this  matter  is. 

I  perceive  in  a  billiard-ball,  figure,  color,  and  motion ; 
but  the  ball  is  not  figure,  nor  is  it  color,  nor  motion, 
nor  all  these  taken  together ;  it  is  something  that  has 
figure,  and  color,  and  motion.  This  is  a  dictate  of  na- 
ture, and  the  belief  of  all  mankind. 
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Ai3  to  the  nature  of  this  something,  I  am  afraid  we 
can  g^ve  little  account  of  it  but  that  it  has  the  qualities 
which  our  senses  discover. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  they  are  qualities,  and 
cannot  exist  without  a  subject?  I  confess  I  cannot 
explain  how  we  know  that  they  cannot  exist  without 
a  subject,  any  more  than  I  can  explain  how  we  know 
that  they  exist.  We  have  the  information  of  nature 
for  their  existence  ;  and  I  think  we  have  the  informa- 
tion of  nature  that  they  are  qualities. 

The  belief  that  figure,  motion,  and  color  are  quali- 
ties, and  require  a  subject,  must  either  be  a  judgment 
of  nature,  or  it  must  be  discovered  by  reason,  or  it 
must  be  a  prejudice  that  has  no  just  foundation. ,  There 
are  philosophers  who  maintain  that  it  is  a  mere  preju- 
dice ;  that  a  body  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  ibliat 
we  call  sensible  qualities;  and  that  they  neither  have 
nor  need  any  subject.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume ;  and  they  were  led  to  it  by 
finding  that  they  had  not  in  their  minds  any  idea  of 
substance.  It  could  neither  be  an  idea  of  sensation  nor 
of  reflection,  the  only  sources  of  original  and  simple 
ideas  which  they  recognised.  But  to  me  nothing  seems 
more  absurd  than  that  there  should  be  extension  with- 
out any  thing  extended,  or  motion  without  any  thing 
moved;  yet  I  cannot  give  reasons  for  my  opinion,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  self-evident,  and  an  immediate 
dictate  of  my  nature. 

And  that  it  is  the  belief  of  all  mankind  appeai-s  in 
the  structure  of  all  languages ;  in  which  we  find  adjec- 
tive nouns  used  to  express  sensible  qualities.  It  is  well 
known  that  every  adjective  in. language  must  belong  to 
some  substantive  expressed  or  understood ;  that  is,  every 
quality  must  belong  to  some  subject. 

Sensible  qualities  make  bo  great  a  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  our  minds,  their  kinds  are  so  many  and  their 
number  so  gi'eat,  that  if  prejudice,  and  not  nature,  teach 
us  to  ascribe  thehi  all  to  a  subject,  it  must  have  a  ^at 
work  to  perform,  which  cannot  he  accomplished  in  a 
short  time,  nor  carried  on  to  the  same  pitch  in  every 
15 
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individual.  We  should  find,  not  individuals  only,  but 
nations  and  ages  diifering  from  each  other  in  the 
progress  which  this  prejudice  had  made  in  their  senti- 
ments; but  we  find  no  such  difference  among  men, 
What  one  man  accounts  a  quality,  all  men  do,  and 
ever  did. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  judgment  of  nature,  that 
the  things  immediately  perceived  are  qualities,  which 
must  belong  to  a  subject;  and  all  the  information  that 
our  senses  give  us  about  this  subject  is,  that  it  is  that 
to  which  such  qualities  belong.  From  this  it  is  evident, 
that  our  notion  of  body  or  matter,  as  distinguished 
from  its  qualities,  is  a  relative  notion ;  *  and  I  am  afraid 
it  must  always  be  obscure  until  men  have  other  fac- 
ulties. 

The  philosopher  in  this  seems -to  have  no  advantage 
above  the  vulgar;  for  as  they  perceive  color  and  figure 
and  motion  by  their  senses  as  well  as  he  does,  and  both 
are  equally  certain  that  there  is  a  subject  of  those  qual- 
ities, so  the  notions  which  both  have  of  this  subject  are 
equally  obscure.  When  the  philosopher  calls  it  a  sub- 
stratum, and  a  subfecl  of  inJiesion,  those  learned  words 
convey  no  meaning  but  what  every  man  understands 
and  expresses  by  saying  in,  common  language  that  it 
is  a  thijig  extended,  and  solid,  and  movable. 

The  relation  which  sensible  qualities  bear  to  their 
subject,  that  is,  to  body,  is  not,  however,  so  darit  but 
that  it  is  easily  distinguished  irom  all  other  relations. 
Every  man  can  distinguish  it  from  the  relation  of  an 

*>  That  is,  onr  notion  of  aiiolule  -body  is  i-elative.  This  is  incorrectly 
expressed.  We  can  Ifnow,  we  lan  conceive,  only  what  is  relativo.  Our 
knowledse  of  qatdiiies  or  phemmeim  is  necoEsarily  relative;  for  these  exist 
only  as  wey  exist  in  relation  is  our  facslties.  The  knowleilgo,  Or  even  the 
conception,  of  a  subEtanee  in  itself,  and  apart  from  imy  qoalities  in  relation 
to,  and  therefore  cognizable  or  coccdvable  by,  our  minds,  involves  a  oon- 
traijiction.  Of  such  vm  can  form  only  s,  negrUive  notion ;  that  is,  we  can 
merely  conceive  it  on  imonceivaUe.  Bnt  to  call  ttis  negatiTe  notion  a. 
rel5!/i«  notion  ia  wrong;  —  1st,  becanae  aU  onv  (positive)  notions  are  relative; 
and,  Sd,  becanso  this  is  itself  a  negative  notion,  —  i.  e.  no  notion  at  all, — 
simply  becanse  there  is  no  rdatioji.  The  same  improper  application  of  the 
term  rdativK  was  tdso  maile  by  Roid  when  speaking  of  tlie  aecondory  qual- 
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effect  to  its  cause,  of  a  mean  to  its  end,  ov  ol'  a  sign  to 
the  thing  signified  by  it 

I  think  it  requires  some  ripeness  of  understanding  to 
distinguish  the  qualities  of  a  body  from  the  body.  Per- 
haps this  distinction  is  not  made  by  brutes,  nor  by  in- 
fants ;  and  if  any  one  thinks  that  this  distinction  is  not 
made  by  our  senses,  but  by  some  other  power  of  the 
mind,  I  wiJi  not  dispute  this  point,  provided  it  be  grant- 
ed that  men,  when  their  faculties  are  ripe,  have  a  natu- 
ral conviction  that  sensible  qualities  cannot  exist  by 
themselves  without  some  subject  to  which  they  belong. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  determinations  we 
form  concerning  matter  cannot  be  deduced  solely  from 
the  testimony  of  sense,  but  must  be  referred  to  some 
other  source. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  more  evident,  than  that 
all  bodies  must  consist  of  parts ;  and  that  every  part 
of  a  body  is  a  body,  and  a  distinct  being  which  may 
exist  without  the  other  parts ;  and  yet  I  apprehend  Ibis 
conclusion  is  not  deduced  solely  from  the  testimony  of 
sense:  for  besides  that  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  and 
therefore  no  object  of  sense^*  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  we  cannot  perceive  any  division  of  a  body. 
The  parts  become  too  small  to  be  perceived  by  our 
senses;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  it  becomes  then 
incapable  of  being  further  divided,  or  that  such  division 
would  malte  it  not  to  be  a  body.  We  carry  on  the 
division  and  subdivision  in  our  thought  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  senses,  and  we  can  find  no  end  to  it :  nay, 
I  think  we  plainly  discern,  that  there  can  be  no  limit 
beyond  which  the  division  cannot  be  carried.  For  if 
there  be  any  limit  to  this  division,  one  of  two  things 
must  necessarily  happen.  Either  we  have  come  by 
division  to  a  body  which  is  extended,  but  has  no  parts, 

•  It  is  Kcoilitaljie  to  Il«i(l  thnt  ho  perceived  that  tlie  qvinUly  of  necessity 
ia  the  criterion  wliich  distinguishes  native  from  adventitious  notions  or 
iiiflgmenta.  He  did  not,  however,  always  make  the  proper  use  of  it. 
IJabiutz  has  the  honor  of  first  explicitly  enouncing  this  criterion,  anil 
Kant,  of  fitst  fully  applying  it  to  the  phenomena.  In  none  has  Kant  been 
more  succeasful  than  in  this  under  consideration.  —  H. 
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and  is  absolutely  indivisible ;  or  this  body  is  divisible, 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  divided  it  becomes  no  body.  Both 
these  positions  seem  to  me  absurd,  and  one  or  the  other 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  supposing  a  limit  to 
the  divisibility  of  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  divisibility  of  matter  has  no  limit,  it 
will  follow  that  no  body  can  be  called  one  individual 
substance.  You  may  as  well  call  it  two,  or  twenty,  or 
two  hundred.  For  when  it  is  divided  into  pai-ts,  every 
part  is  a  being  or  substance  distinct  from  all  the  other 
parts,  and  was  so  even  before  the  division :  any  one 
part  may  continue  to  exist,  though  all  the  other  paiis 
are  annihilated. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  principle  long  Teceived  as  an 
axiom  in  metaphysics,  which  I  cannot  reconcile  to  the 
divisibility  of  matter.  It  is,  that  every  being  is  one, — 
Omne  ens  est  tmum.  By  which,  I  suppose,  is  meant, 
that  every  thing  that  exists  must  either  be  one  indivisi- 
ble being,  or  composed  of  a  determinate  number  of  indi- 
visible beings.  Thus  an  army  may  be  divided  into 
regiments,  a  regiment  into  companies,  and  a  company 
into  men.  But  here  the  division  has  its  limit;  for  you 
cannot  divide  a  man  without  destroying  him,  because 
he  is  an  individual ;  and  every  thing,  according  to  this 
axiom,  must  be  an  individual,  or  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals. 

That  this  axiom  wiJl  hold  with  regard  to  an  army,. 
and  with  regai-d  to  many  other  things,  must  be  granted : 
but  I  require  the  evidence  of  its  being  applicable  to  all 
beings  whatsoever.  Leibnitz,  conceiving  that  all  beings 
must  have  this  metaphysical  unity,  was  by.  this  led  to 
maintain,  that  matter,  and  indeed  the  whole  universe, 
is  made  up  of  monads,  that  is,  simple  and  indivisible 
substances.  Perhaps  the  same  apprehension  might 
lead  Boscovich  into  his  hypothesis,  which  seems  much 
move  ingenious;  to  wit,  that  matter  is  composed  of  a 
definite  number  of  mathematical  points,  endowed  with 
certain  powers  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

The  divisibility  of  matter  without  any  limit  seems  to 
me  more  tenable  than  either  of  these  hypotheses;  nor 
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do  I  lay  much  stress  npon  the  metaphysical  axiom, 
considering  its  origin.  Metaphysicians  thought  proper 
to  make  the  attiibutea  common  to  all  beings  the  sub- 
ject of  a  science.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  some  diffi- 
culty to  find  out  such  attributes:  and,  after  racking 
their  invention,  they  have  specified  three,  to  wit,  iinity, 
verUp,  and  goodness;  and  these,  I  supp  se,  have  been 
invented  to  make  a  number,  rather  than  from  any  clear 
evidence  of  their  being  universal. 

There  are  other  determinations  concerning  matter, 
which,  I  think,  are  not  solely  founded  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  sense ;  such  as,  that  it  is  impossible  that  two 
bodies  should  occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same  time, 
or  that  the'  same  body  should  be  in  different  places  at 
the  same  time,  ov  that  a  body  can  be  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  without  passing  through  the  inter- 
mediate places,  either  in  a  straight  course  or  by  "some 
circuit.  These  appear  to  be  necessary  truths,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  conclusions  of  our  senses ;  for  our 
senses  testify  only  what  is,  and  not  what  must  necessa- 
rily be. 

II.  Origin  and  CharacteHsticit  of  our  Notions  of  Ex- 
tension and  Space.]  We  are  next  to  consider  our  notion 
of  space.  It  may  be  observed,  that  although  space  be 
not  perceived  by  any  of  our  senses  when  all  matter  is 
removed,  yet,  when  we  perceive  any  of  the  primary 
qualities,  space  presents  itself  as  a  necessary/  cojicom- 
itami ;  for  there  can  neither  be  extension,  nor  motion, 
nor  figure,  nor  division,  nor  cohesion  of  parts,  without 
space. 

There  are  only  two  of  our  senses  by  which  the  iiotion 
of  space  enters  into  the  mind, — to  wit,  touch  and 
sight.  If  we  suppose  a  man  to  have  neither  of  these 
senses,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  ever  have  any  con- 
ception of  space.*     Supposing  him  to  have  both,  until 

*  According  to  Reid,  extension  (space)  is  a  notion  a  posteriori,  the  rosnlt 
of  experience.  According  lo  Kunt,  it  is  a  priori;  experience  onlj  affonl- 
inf-  tliB  occaaioiia  roqnired  bj  the  mind  to  exert  the  acta  of  which  (ha  intn- 
ition  of  flpace  t9  a  condition.    To  tlie  former  it  is  thua  a  conft'iifent,  to  tlia 
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he  sees  or  feels  other  objects,  he  can  have  no  notion  of 
space.  It  haa  neither  color  nor  figure  to  make  it  an 
object  of  sight;  it  has  no  tangible  quality  to  make  it 
an  object  of  touch.  But  other  objects  of  eight  and 
touch  carry  the  notion  of  space  along  wUh  them;  and 
not  the  notion  only,  but  the  belief  of  it:  for  a  body 
could  not  exist  if  there  were  tw  space  to  contain  it :  it 
could  not  move  if  there  were  no  space ;  its  situation,  its 
distance,  and  every  relation  it  has  to  other  bodies,  sup- 
pose space. 

But  though  t!ie  notion  of  space  seems  not  to  enter 
at  first  into  the  mind  untii  it  is  introduced  by  the 
proper  objects  of  sense,  yet,  being  once  introduced,  it 
remains  in  our  conception  and  belief,  though  the  ob- 
jects which  introduced  it  be  removed.  "We  see  no 
absurdity  in  supposing  a  body  to  be  annihilated;  but 
the  space  that  contained  it  remains,  and  to  suppose 
that  annihilated  seems  to  be  absurd.     It  is  so  much 


latter,  a  necessary  meiitHl  possession.  Tlint  tlie  notion  of  space  is  a  neces- 
sary conditioii  of  thoiigli^  imd  that,  as  stick,  it  is  impossible  to  derive  it 
from  esperiBDee,  has  been  cl^iiHv  doaionsti'atcd  by  Kant  But  that  ive 
mav,  tbrongh  sense,  have  anpmcaih/  an  immediale  pBrception  of  Bomotbing 
extended,  I  have  yet  seen  no  vaJifl  reason  to  donbt.  The  a  prittri-canccfi- 
tion  Joes  not  exiSndc  the  a  posleiwi  pierception ;  and  Ihia  lattei' cannot  be 
rejected  without  belying  the  evidence  of  conscionaness,  wbicli  nssnrcs  iis 
that  ve  are  immedialely  cognizant^  not  only  of  a  telf,  but  of  a  Botsdf,  — 
not  only  of  mi'mf,  hut  of  matter;  and  matter  cannot  be  immedialely  known, 
—  that  IS,  known  n9  existing,  —  except  as  something  extendeil.  In  lbi», 
howeror,  I  venture  a  step  beyond  Rcid  and  Stewart,  no  less  than  beyond 
Kant;  though  I  am  convinced  that  tbo  pbilosophT  of  the  two  former 
tended  to  this  conclusion,  whiiji  is,  in  foct^  that  of  the  common  sense  of 
manldnd — H. 

In  bis  Sappiemenlarg  DUsertalions,  Note  D,  5  1,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  retracts 
one  of  the  stalcmenta  in  the  preceding  note.  He  says : —  "I  may  take 
Ihis  opportunity  of  modifying  a.  former  statement,  tliat,  according  to  Held, 
space  IS  a  notion  a  posteriori,  the  result  of  esperienco.  On  reconsidering 
moi^e  carefully  his  different  statements  on  this  subject,  I  am  now  inclined 
to  tliink  that  his  language  implies  no  more  than  the  chTonoloffKol  posteri- 
ority of  this  notion ;  and  that  bs  reailr  held  it  to  be  a  native,  neccesaij, 
a  priori  form  of  thought,  requiring  omy  certmn  prerequisite  conditions  to 
call  it  from  virtual  into  munifest  existence.  I  am  confirmed  ia  this  view 
by  finding  it  is  also  thai  of  M.  BojoTrCoUard.  Mr.  Stewart  is,  however, 
loss  defensible,  when  he  says,  in  opposition  to  Kant's  doctrine  of  space,  — 
'Irnlher  lean  to  the  common  theoiy  which  .snpposca  our  first  ideas  of 
space  or  extension  to  ba  fanned  by  other  qualities  of  matter.'  Drssertaiion, 
Notes  and  lilnstralions,  ifoto  (S  e)."  — Ed. 
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allied  to  nothing  or  emptiness,  that  il  seems  incapable 
of  annildlation  or  of  creation. 

Space  not.  only  retains  a  firm  hold  of  our  beiief,  even 
when  we  suppose  all  the  objects  that  introduced  it  to 
be  annihilated,  but  it  swells  to  immensity.  We  can  set 
no  limits  to  it,  either  of  extent  or  of  duration.  Hence 
we  call  it  immense,  eternal,  immovable,  and  indestructible. 

But  it  is  only  an  immense,  eternal,  immovable,  and 
■  indestructible  void  or  emptiness.  Perhaps  we  may  ap- 
ply to  it  what  the  Peripatetics  said  of  their  first  mat- 
ter, —  that  whatever  it  is,  it  is  potentially  only,  not 
actually. 

When  we  consider  parts  of  space  that  have  measure 
and  figure,  there  is  nothing  we  understand  better,  noth- 
ing about  which  we  can  reason  so  clearly  and  to  so 
great  extent.  Extension  and  figure  are  circumscribed 
parts  of  space,  and  are  the  object  of  geometry,  a  sci- 
ence in  which  human  reason  has  the  most  ample  field, 
and  can  go  deeper  and  with  more  certainty  than  in  any 
other.  But  when  we  attempt  to  comprehend  the  whole 
of  space,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  origin,  we  lose  ourselves 
in  the  search.  The  profound  speculations  of  ingenious 
men  upon  this  subject  differ  so  widely,  as  may  lead  us 
to  suspect  that  the  line  of  human  understanding  is  too 
short  to  reach  the  bottom  of  it. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  I  think,  was  the  first  who  observed 
that  the  extension,  figure,  and  space  of  which  we  speak 
in  common  language,  and  of  which  geometry  treats, 
are  originally  perceived  by  the  sense  of  touch  only; 
but  that  there  is  a  notion  of  extension,  figure,  and 
space  which  may  be  got  by  sight,  without  any  aid  from 
touch.  To  distinguish  these,  he  calls  the  first  tangible 
extension,  tangible  figure,  and  tangible  space ;  the  last 
he  calls  visible. 

As  I  think  this  distinction  very  important  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  our  senses,  1  shall  adopt  the  names  used  by 
the  inventor  to  express  it;  remembering  what  has  been 
already  observed,  that  space,  whether  tangible  or  vis- 
ible, is  not  so  properly  an  object  of  sense  as  a  necessary 
comomitartt  of  the  objects  both  of  sight  and  touch. 
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The  reader  may  likewise  be  pleased  to  attend  to  this, 
that  when  I  use  the  names  of  tangible  and  visible  space, 
I  do  not  mean  to  adopt  Bishop  Berkeley's  opinion,  so 
far  as  to  think  that  they  are  really  different  things,  and 
altogether  unlike.  I  take  them  to  be  different  concep- 
tions of  the  same  thing;  the  one  very  partial,  and  the 
other  more  complete,  but  both  distinct  and  just,  as  far 
as  they  reach.  ' 

Thus,  when  I  see  a  spire  at  a.  very  great  distance, 
it  seems  lilte  the  point  of  a  bodJcin ;  there  appears  no 
yane  at  the  top,  no  angles.  But  when  I  view  the  same 
object  at  a  small  distance,  I  see  a  huge  pyramid  of  sev- 
eral angles  with  a  vane  on  the  top.  Neither  of  these 
appearances  is  fallacious.  Each  of  them  is  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  what  it  must  be,  from  such  an  object 
seen  at  such  different  distances.  These  different  ap- 
pearances of  the  same  object  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  different  conceptions  of  space,  according  as  they 
are  drawn  from  the  information  of  sight  alone,  or  as 
they  are  drawn  from  the  additional  iiiformation  of 
touch. 

Our  sight  alone,  unaided  by  touch,  gives  a  veiy  par- 
tial notion  of  space,  but  yet  a  distinct  one.  "When  it 
is  considered  according  to  this  partial  notion,  I  call  it 
visible  space.  The  sense  of  touch  gives  a  much  more 
complete  notion  of  space ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
according  to  this  notion,  I  call  it  tangible  space.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  intelligent  beings  of  a  higher  order, 
whose  conceptions  of  space  are  much  more  complete 
than  those  we  have  from  both  senses.  Another  sense 
added  to  those  of  sight  and  touch  might,  for  what  I 
know,  give  us  conceptions  of  space  as  different  from 
those  we  can  now  attain  as  tangible  space  is  from  vis- 
ible, and  might  resolve  many  knotty  points  concerning 
it,  which,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  we 
cannot  by  any  labor  untie.* 

•  Oil  the  or^jin  of  the  notion  of  spiice  and  its  relation  to  tliat  of  body, 
compare  Consin,  EUmeats  of  Pa/ckologi/,  Chnp.  n. 

Ho  makes  llie  distingniemng  obaractecislios  of  space  to  lio  ns  follows: 
—  I .  Space  is  given  as  as '  necessal^^/,  \rhile  bod;  is  given  as  that  which 
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III.  Visible  and  Tan^ble  ExteTision.]  Berkeley  ac- 
knowledges that  there  is  an  exact  correspondence  be- 
tween the  visible  figure  and  magnitude  of  otjects  and 
the  tangible ;  and  that  every  modification  of  the  one 
has  a  modification  of  the  other  corresponding.  He 
acknowledges,  likewise,-  that  nature  has  established 
such  a  connection  between  the  visible  figure  and  mag- 
nitude of  an  object  and  the  tangible,  that  we  learn  by 
experience  to  know  the  tangible  figure  and  magnitude 
Irom  the  visible.  And  having  been  accustomed  to  do 
so  from  infancy,  we  get  the  habit  of  doing  it  with  such 

may  or  may  not  exist ;  2.  Space  is  gi^cn  us  as  without  limits,  while  body 
k  riven  as  limited  cin  every  side ;  3.  The  idea  of  space  is  a  pure  and 
wlm^  ralioiKil  eonc^ion,  that  is,  we  cannot  bring  it  up  before  as  under  any 
delenninatfl  form  or  image,  while  the  idea  of  hodj  ia  slwajB  accompanied 
with  an  image,  a  sensible  representation. 

In  tracing  thcas  ideas  to  their  origin,  is  ia  led  U>  notice  two  orders  of 
relaliona  among  onr  ideas,  which  it  is  important  clearly  to  distiognisli  in 


respect  not  only  lo  space,  bnt  to  all  our  a  priori  conception! 
"  Two  ideas  being  given,  we  may  inqnire  whether  the  oi 
pose  the  other ;  whe£er,  ^  one  beii 


other  likewise,  or  be  goilty  of  a  pawlt^ism.  This  is  the  logical  order  of 
ideas.  If  we  regard  the  qnestion  of  the  origin  of  ideas  under  this  point 
of  view,  let  us  Bee  what  result  it  will  give  in  respect  to  the  pailieular  in- 

..  sapposea  III       ~  

of  the  other?    1 

admission  of  tht j  . ,  ..-^   — ^  ^  --  j , 

you  cannot  admit  the  idea  of  it  but  under  tho  condition  of  aamitting,  al 
the  same  Ijme,  the  iflea  of  space ;  othei'wise  you  wonld  admit  a  body 
which  was  tiomhere,  which  was  in  no  place,  and  such  a  body  is  ineon- 

"  But  this  is  not  the  solo  order  of  cognition ;  the  lo^eal  relation  does 
not  compiise  all  the  relations  which  ideas  mutually  sustain.  There  is  still 
another,  that  of  amlerior  or  postcriov,  tlie  order  of  ^e  relative  develop- 
ment of  ideas  in  time, —  their  daomogical  order.  And  the  question  ol' 
ian  of  ideas  may  bo  regarded  undei'  this  point  of  view.  Now  tho 
"  "~e  have  just  seen,  is  clearly  the  ^oiTJcn/ condition  of  all  sen- 
Bible  experience.  Is  it  also  the  dtronological  condition  of  all  experience, 
and  of  me  idea  of  bodyl  I  believe  no  Bueh  thing.  If  we  take  ideas  in 
the  order  in  which  they  aclnally  evolve  themselves  in  the  intelligence,  if 
we  investigate  only  thdc  history  and  succesaive  jujpearance,  it  is  not  tme 
tliftt  the  idea  of  space  is  antecedent  to  the  idea  of  body.  Indeed,  it  is  so 
little  true  that  the  idea  of  space  chronologically  supposes  tlie  idea  of  body, 
that,  in  fact,  if  you  had  not  the  idea  of  body,  you  would  never  have  the 
idea  of  space.  Take  away  sensadon,  tska  away  the  sight  and  touch,  and 
yon  have  no  longer  any  idea  of  body,  and  consequently  none  of  space." 


1  oririn . 
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facility  and  quiclmesa,  that  we  think  we  see  tangible 
figure,  magnitude,  and  distance  of  bodies,  wben,  in 
veality,  we  only  collect  those  tangible  qualities  from  the 
corresponding  visible  qualities,  which  are  natural  signs 
of  them, 

The  correspondence  and  connection  which  Berkeley 
shows  to  be  between  the  visible  figure  and  magnitude 
of  objects  and  "their  tangible  figure  and  magnitude,  is 
in  some  respects  very  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
observed  between  our  sensations  and  the  primary  qual- 
ities with  which  they  aie  connected.     No  sooner  is  the 

developed  on  occasion  of  experience,  is  not  deiired  from  it,  Inasmucli  as 
experience  does  not  contoin  it  in  any  other  sense  than  es,  in  the  vieiT  ot 
reaaoa,  it  presigiposes  it.  Experience  does  not  ^ve  the  notion  of  space  to 
reason,  but  reason  gives  it  to  experience;  and  hence  It  la  said  to  be  not 
empirical,  bnt  a  necessmr  and  a  priori  conception  of  the  reason. 

Others  still  miuntajn  that  Iho  notion  of  space  la  wholly  empirical,  being 
nodiing  but  one  of  the  sensiWe  qnalitiea  of  body  ecmMdered  abstracllj. 
Of  these  psychologisCa,  the  ablest,  periiaps,  is  James  Mill,  who  says,  — 
"  Qiiiavte  tetms  are  amnolaiive  terms;  absirOBt  terms  are  non-connoto/iue 
terms.  Concrete  terms,  along  with  a  certain  quality  or  qualities,  which  is 
their  principal  meaning,  or  notation,  cotmote  the  object  to  which  the  quality 
belongs.  Thus  the  concrete  i-erf  always  means,  that  is,  connotes,  aomethiBg 
red,  as  a,  rose.  We  have  already  by  sufBdent  examples  seen,  Uiat  the 
Abstract  formed  from  the  Conciete  notes  precisely  that  which  is  noted  by 
the  Concrete,  leaving  out  the  connotation.  Thus,  take  away  the  conuota- 
tion  from  redf  and  you  have  redness  ;  from  hot,  take  away  the  connotation, 
and  you  have  hoi.  The  very  same  is  the  distineijon  between  the  concrete 
extended,  and  the  absti'act  extension.  Wliat  extended  is  wllli  its  connotaMon, 
exhmsion  is  without  that  connotadon." 

According  to  him,  flierefore,  the  word  space,  understood  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  or  iiifinitB  extension,  "ia  an  abstract,  difForing  from  its 
conei'ete,  like  other  abstracts,  by  dropping  the  connotation.  Much  of  the 
mystery  in  which  the  idea  has  seemed  lo  be  involved  is  owing  to  this  single 
dreumstance,  that  the  abstract  term  space  has  not  Imd  an  appropriate 
concrete.  We  have  observed,  that  in  all  cases  abstract  tei-ma  can  be  ex- 
pliuned  only  through  theu^  concretes ;  because  tliey  note  or  name  a  part  of 
what  the  concrete  names,  leaving  out  the  rest  If  we  were  Wt  make  a 
concrete  term,  corresponding  to  the  abatraet  teim  spoee,  it  must  be  a  word 
equivalent  to  the  terms  infinitdy  extended.  'Etora  the  ideas  included  under 
the  name  injiaiiehi  extended,  leave  out  resisting,  and  you  hare  all  that  is 
marked  by  flie  abstract  space."  —  AaalvsisoflJielfaman  iftii^  Chap.  XIV. 
Sect.  IV. 

See  also  Kant's  Critic  of  Pure  Season,  Part  I.  Sect.  I. ;  Team's  first 
Lines  ofllie  Hamaa  Moid,  Chap.  V.  -,  Wheivell's  Philosophy  of  the.  Indactim 
Sfcfences,  Part  I.  Book  n.  Chap.  I.-VL;  Brov/n's  Philosophy  of  the  Hianan 
Mud,  IiCCt.  XXIV. ;  Ballan^e's  Examination  of  the  Bioaan  Mind,  Chap. 
I.  Sect.  I. ;  Brook  Taylor's  Cbntenintofo  Philosophica,  p.  45  et  seq. ;  Hic- 
tok's  Rational  i'sjc/Woj^,  Book  H.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  —  En. 
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sensation  felt,  than  immediately  we  have  the  coneep- 
tion  and  belief  of  the  corresponding  quality.  "We  give 
no  attention  to  the  sensation ;  it  has  not  a  name ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  us  that  there  was  any  such 
thing. 

In  like  manner,  no  sooner  are  the  visible  figure  and 
magnitude  of  an  object  seen,  than  immediately  we 
have  the  conception  and  belief  of  the  corresponding 
tOTigible  figure  and  magnitude.  We  give  no  attention 
to  the  visible  figure  and  magnitude.  They  are  imme- 
diately forgotten,  as  if  they  had  never  been  perceived ; 
they  have  no  name  in  common  language ;  and,  indeed, 
until  Berkeley  pointed  them  out  as  a  subject  of  specu- 
lation, and  gave  them  a  name,  they  had  none  among 
philosophers,  excepting  in  one  instance,  relating  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  touch. 
With  regard  to  them,  what  Berkeley  calls  visible  mag- 
nitude was  by  astronomers  called  appa/rent  magni- 
tude. 

There  is  surely  an  apparent  magnitude  and  an  ap- 
parent figure  of  terrestrial  objects,  as  well  as  of  celes- 
tial; and  this  is  what  Berkeley  calls  their  visible  figure 
and  magnitude.  But  they  were  never  made  an  object 
of  thought  among  philosophers,  until  that  author  gave 
them  a  name,  and  observed  the  correspondence  and 
connection  between  them  and  tangible  magnitude  and 
figure,  and  how  the  mind  gets  the  habit  of  passing  so 
instantaneously  from  the  visible  figure,  as  a  sign,  to  the 
tangible  figure,  as  the  thing  signified  by  it,  that  the 
first  is  perfectly  forgotten,  as  if  it  had  never  been  per- 
ceived. 

Visible  figure,  extension,  and  space  may  be  made  a 
subject  of  mathematical  speculation,  as  well  as  the 
tangible.  In  the  visible,  we  find  two  dimensions  only ; 
in  the  tangible,  three.  In  the  one,  magnitude  is  meas- 
ured by  angles;  in  the  other,  by  lines.  Every  part  of 
visible  space  bears  some  proportion  to  the  whole ;  but 
tangible  space  being  immense,  any  part  of  it  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  whole. 

Such  differences  in  their  properties  led  Bishop  Berke- 
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ley  to  tjiiiik,  that  visible  and  tangible  magnitiide  and 
figure  are  things  totally  different  and  dissimilar,  and 
cannot  both  belong  to  the  same  object.  And  upon  this 
dissimilitude  is  grounded  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments by  which  his  system  is  supported.  For  it  may 
be  said,  if  there  be  external  objects  which  have  a  real 
extension  and  figure,  it  must  be  either  tangible  exten- 
sion and  figure,  or  visible,  or  both*  The  last  appears 
absurd ;  nor  was  it  ever  maintained  by  any  man,  that 
the  same  object  has  two  kinds  of  extension  and  figure, 
totally  dissimilar.  There  is,  then,  only  one  of  the  two 
really  in  the  object;  and  the  other  must  be  ideal.  But 
no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  perceptions  of  one 
sense  should  be  real,  while  those  of  another  are  only 
ideal ;  and  he  who  is  persuaded  that  the  objects  of  sight 
Eire  ideas  only  has  equal  reason  to  believe  so  of  the 
objects  of  touch. 

This  argument,  however,  loaes  all  its  force,  if  it  be 
tnie,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  that  visible  figure  and  ex- 
tension are  only  a  partial  conception,  and  the  tangible 
figure  and  extension  a  more  complete  conception  of 
that, figure  and  extension  which  are  really  in  the  ob- 
ject 

It  has  been  proved  very  fully  by  Bishop  Berkeley, 
that  sight  alone,  without  any  aid  from  the  informations 
of  touch,  gives  us  no  perception,  nor  even  conception, 
of  the  distance  of  any  object  from  the  eye.  But  he 
was  not  aware  that  this  very  principle  overturns  the 
argument  for  his  system,  taken  from  the  difference  be- 
tween visible  and  tangible  extension  and  figure:  for, 
supposing  external  objects  to  exist,  and  to  have  that 
tangible  extension  and  figure  which  \\?e  perceive,  it  fol- 
lows demonstrably,  from  the  principle  now  mentioned, 
that  their  visible  extension  and  figure  must  be  just 
what  we  see  them  to  be.  The  rules  of  perspective,  and 
of  the  projection  of  the  sphere,  which  is  a  branch  of 


"  Or  n«7/ier.  And  this  omitted  opposition  is  the  true.  For  neither 
Eight  nor  touch  gives  iis  full  nnd  accmate  infommtion  in  regard  Ki  Hio  real 
extension  anil  figure  of  objects.  —  K. 
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Dufspective,  are  demonstrable.  They  suppose  the  ex- 
istence of  external  objects,  which  have  a  tangible  ex- 
tenaion  and  figure;  and,  upon  that  supposition,  they 
demonstrate  what  must  be  the  visible  extension  and 
figure  of  such  objects,  when  placed  in  such  a  position 
and  at  sued  a  distance. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  visible  figure  and  exten- 
sion of  objects  ave  so  fav  from  being  incompatible  witb 
the  tangible,  that  the  first  are  a  necessary  consequence 
from  the  last,  to  beings  that  see  as  we  do.  The  corre- 
spondence between  them  is  not  arbitiury,  like  that  be- 
tween words  and  the  things  they  signify,  as  Berkeley 
thought,  but  it  results  necessarily  from  the  nature  of 
the  two  senses ;  and  this  correspondence,  being  always 
found  in  experience  to  be  exacliy  what  the  rules  of  per- 
spective show  that  it  ought  to  be  if  the  senses  give 
true  information,  is  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  both. 


CHAPTER    X. 


I.  On  Belief  in  general,  and  the  Different  Kinds  of 
Evidence.]  Belief,  assent,  conviction,  are  words  which 
I  think  do  not  admit  of  logical  definition,  because  the 
operation  of  mind  signified  by  them  is  perfectly  simple, 
and  of  its  own  kind.  Nor  do  they  need  to  be  defined, 
because  they  are  comnion  words,  and  well  understood. 

Belief  must  have  an  object.  For  he  that  believes 
must  believe  something;  and  that  which  he  believes  is 
called  the  object  of  his  belief.  Of  this  object  of  his 
belief,  he  roust  have  some  conception,  clear  or  obscure ; 
for  although  there  may  be  the  most  clear  and  distinct 
conception  of  an  object  without  any  belief  of  its  exist- 
ence, there  can  be  no  belief  without  conception. 

Belief  is  always  expressed  in  language  by  a  propo- 
16 
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sition,  wherein  something  ia  affirmed  or  denied.  Thia 
is  the  form  of  speech  which  in  all  languages  is  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose,  and  without  belief  there  could 
be  neither  affimiation  nor  denial,  nor  should  we  have 
any  form  of  words  to  express  either.  Belief  admits  of 
all  degrees,  from  the  slightest  suspicioa  to  the  fullest 
assurance.  These  things  are  so  evident  to  every  man 
that  reflects,  that  it  would  be  abusing  the  reader's  pa- 
tience to  dwell  upon  them. 

I  proceed  to  observe,  that  there  are  many  operations 
of  mind  in  which,  when  we  analyze  them  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  we  find  belief  to  be  an  essential  ingredient. 
A  man  cannot  be  conscious  of  his  own  thoughts,  with- 
out believijig  that  he  thinks.  He  cannot  perceive  an 
object  of  sense,  without  believing  that  it  exists.'  He 
cannot  distincliy  remember  a  past  event,  without  be- 
lieving that  it  did  exist.  Belief,  therefore,  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  consciousness,  in  perception,  and  in  remem- 
bram.ee. 


proposes  a  stipploment  to  this  doctrine  of  Keid,  in  order  lo  expli 
we  believe  in  the  existence  of  ihe  qnalidea  of  ext«i'nal  objects  when  they 
are  not  tJiQ  objects  of  our  perception.  Tliia  belief  lie  holds  to  be  the  fesnlt 
of  eipeWencs,  m  combination  with  an  original  principle  of  our  constitnlion, 
whereby  wo  are  ddfrmined  to  betlese  in  t/ie  uemiantnce  of  ilte  laws  of  nature. 
—  H. 

Mt.  Stewart's  worfs  are :  —  "It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  some- 
thing of  this  sort  was  necessary  to  complete  Dr.  Eeid's  speculations  on 
the  Berkeleian  controvsm' ;  for„although  he  has  shown  our  notions  con- 
cerning the  primary  quofitiea  of  bodies  to  be  conneciod,  b^  an  ori^nol 
law  of  oUr  constitution,  with  the  sensations  which  they  excite  in  otu' minds, 
he  has  taken  no  notice  of  flie  grounds  of  our  belief  that  these  qoalitiea 
have  an  existence  independent  <»  bnr  pei-ceptions.  This  belief  (as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed)  is  plainly  the  result  of  <^perieiice;  inasmuch  as  a 
r^pelili'on  of  the  perceptive  act  must  have  been  prior  to  any  judgment,  on 
ooi;  part,  with  respect  to  the  separate  and  permanent  reality  of  its  object. 
Nor  does  experience  afTocd  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem ;  for,  as  wo 
Bxe  irresistibly  led  by  our  perceptions  to  ascribe  to  their  objects  a  /iitare, 
as  well  as  a  pi-esent,  reality,  the  question  stil!  remains,  how  are  wo  deter- 
mined by  the  Espeiienee  of  .the  pott  to  carry  our  inferences  forward  lo  a 
portion  of  time  which  is  yet  to  come.  To  myself,  tlie  difficulty  appears  to 
resolve  ils^f,  in  the  simplest  and  most  philosopliicAl  manner,  into  thU  law 
of  our  constitution  lo  whieh  Turgot^  long  ago,  attempted  to  trace  it,  — 
into  our  belief  of  tlie  continuance  of  '  the  laws  of  nature ' ;  or,  in  ottier 
words,  into  an  expectation  that,  in  the  same  combination  of  circninstancea, 
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Not  only  in  most  of  our  intellectual  operations,  but 
in  many  of  the  active  principles  of  the  lirnnau  mind, 
belief  enters  as  an  ingredient.  Joy  and  sotrow,  hope 
and  fear,  imply  a  belief  of  good  or  ill,  either  present  or 
in  expectation.  Esteem,  gratitude,  pity,  and  resent- 
ment imply  a  belief  of  certain  qualities  in  their  objects. 
In  every  action  that  is  done  for  an  end,  there  must  be 
a  belief  of  its  tendency  to  that  end.  So  large  a  share 
has  belief  in  our  intellectual  operations,  in  our  active 
principles,  and  in  our  actions  themselves,  that,  as  faith 
in  things  divine  is  represented  as  the  mainspring  in  the 
life  of  a  Christian,  so  belief  iii  general  is  the  main- 
spring in  the  life  of  a  man. 

That  men  often  believe  what  there  is  no  just  ground 
to  believe,  and  thereby  are  led  into  hurtful  errors,  is  too 
evident  to  be  denied :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there 
are  just  grounds  of  belief  can  as  little  be  doubted  by 
any  man  who  is  not  a  perfect  slieptic. 

We  give  the  name  of  evidence  to  whatever  is  a  ground 
of  belief.  To  believe  without  evidence  is  a  weakness 
which  every  man  is  concerned  to  avoid,  and  which 
every  man  wishes  to  avoid.  Nor  is  it  in  a  man's 
power  to  believe  any  thing  longer  than  he  thinks  he 
has  evidence. 

What  this  evidence  is,  is  more  easily  felt  than  de- 
scribed. Those  who  never  reflected  upon  its  nature 
feel  its  influence  in  governing  their  belief.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  logician  to  explain  its  nature,  and  to 
distinguish  its  various  kinds  and  degi-ees;  but  every 
man  of  understanding  can  judge  of  it,  and  commonly 
judges  right,  when  the  evidence  is  fairly  laid  before 
him,  and  his  mind  is  free  from  prejudice.  A  raan  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  theory  of  vision  may  have  a 
good  eye;  and  a  raan  who  never  speculated  about 
evidence  in  the  abstract  may  have  a  good  judgment. 

The  common  occasions  of  life  lead  us  to  distinguish 
evidence  into  different  kinds,  to  which  we  give  names 
that  are  well  understood ;  such  as  the  evidence  of  sense, 
the  evidence  of  memory,  the  evidence  of  comcumsness, 
the  evidence  of  tesHmony,  the  evidence  of  axioms,  the 
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evidence  of  reasoning:  All  men  of  common  under- 
standing agree,  that  each  of  these  kinds  of  evidence 
may  afford  just  ground  of  beUef,  and  they  agree  very 
generally  in  the  circumstances  that  strengthen  or  weak- 
en them. 

Philosophers  have  endeavoured,  by  analyzing  the 
different  sorts  of  evidence,  to  find  out  some  common 
nature  wherein  they  all  agree,  and  thereby  to  Tcduce 
them  all  to  one.  This  was  the  aim  of  the  schoolmen 
in  their  intricate  disputes  about  the  criterion-  of  tintli. 
Descartes  placed  this  criterion  of  truth  in  clear  and  dis- 
tinct perception,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
whatever  we  clearly  and  distinctly  perceive  to  be  true 
is  true ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  Icnow  what  he  understands 
by  clear  and  distinct  perception  in  this  maxim.*  Mr. 
Locke  placed  it  in  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  our  ideas,  which  perception  is  immedi- 
ate in  intuitive  know^ledge,  and  by  the  intervention  of 
other  ideas  in  reasoning. 

I  confess  that,  although  I  have,  as  I  think,  a  distinct 
notion  of  the  different  kinds  of  evidence  above  men- 
tioned, and  perhaps  of  some  others,  which  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  enumerate,  yet  I  am  not  able  to  find 
any  common  nature  to  which  they  may  all  be  reduced. 
They  seem  to  me  to  agree  only  in  this,  that  they  are 
all  fitted  by  nature  to  produce  belief  in  the  human  mind, 
—  some  of  them  in  the  highest  degree,  which  we  call 
certainty,  others  in  various  degrees  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

II.  On  the  Peculiar  Natwe  of  the  Evidence  of  Sense.] 
I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  evidence  of  sense, 
when  the  proper  circumstances  concur,  is  good  evi- 
dence, and  a  just  ground  of  belief.  My  intention  in 
this  place  is  only  to  compare  it  with  the  other  kinds 
that  have  been  mentioned,  that  we  may  judge  whether 


*  On  the  ]iurport  of  this  masim  consult  DcscbiIke's  Prindpes  de  la 
PhUesophie,  V^"  Parfje,  42  -  47 ;  LetLres  svr  les  Instances  de  Gasaendi,  So. 
10;  and  III™'  et  IV""'  Medftations.  —  Ei,. 
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it  be  reducible  to  any  of  them,  or  of  a  natare  peculiar 
to  itself. 

1.  It  seems  to  be  quite  different  from  the  evidence  of 
reasoning:  All  good  evidence  is  commonly  called  rea- 
sonable evidence,  and  very  justly,  because  it  ought  to 
govern  our  belief  as  reasonable  creatures.  And,  ac- 
cording to  this  meaning,  I  think  the  evidence  of  sense 
no  less  reasonable  than  that  of  demonstration.  If 
nature  give  us  infonuation  of  things  that  concern  us 
by  other  means  than  by  reasoning,  reason  itself  will 
direct  us  to  receive  that  information  with  thankfulness, 
and  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  But  when  we  speak 
of  the  evidence  of  reasoning  as  a  particular  kind  of 
evidence,  it  means"  the  evidence  of  propositions  that 
are  inferred  by  reasoning  from  propositions  already 
known  and  believed.  Thus  the  evidence  of  the  fifth 
proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  Elements  con- 
sists in  this, —  that  it  is  shown  to  be  the  necessary  eon- 
sequence  of  the  axioms,  and  of  the  preceding  proposi- 
tions. In  all  reasoning,  there  must  be.  one  or  more 
premises,  and  a  conclusion  drawn  from  them.  And 
the  premises  are  called  the  reason  why  we  must  believe 
the  conclusion  which  we  see  to  follow  from  them. 

That  the  evidence  of  sense  is  of  a  diiFerent  kind 
needs  little  proof.  No  man  seelts  a  reason  for  believ- 
ing what  he  sees  or  feels ;  and  if  he  did,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one.  But  though  he  can  give  no  reason 
for  believing  his  senses,  his  belief  remains  as  firm  as  if 
it  were  grounded  on  demonstration. 

Many  eminent  philosophers,  thinking  it  unreason- 
able to  believe  ^hen  they  could  not  show  a  reason, 
have  labored  to  furnish  us  with  reasons  for  believing 
our  senses  j  but  their  reasons  are  very  insufficient,  and 
will  not  bear  examination.  Other  philosophers  have 
shown  very  clearly  the  fallacy  of  these  reasons,  and 
have,  as  they  imagine,  discovered  invincible  reasons 
against  this  belief;  but  they  have  never  been  able  either 
to  shake  it  In  themselves,  or  to  convince  others.  The 
statesman  continues  to  plod,  the  soldier  to  fight,  and 
the  merchant  to  export  and  import,  without  being  in 
16* 
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tlie  least  moved  by  the  denionsti'ations  that  have  been 
offered  of  the  non-existence  of  those  things  about  which 
they  are  so  seriously  employed.  And  a  man  may  as 
soon,  by  reasoning,  pull  the'  moon  out  of  her  orbit,  as 
destroy  the  belief  of  the  objects  of  seiise. 

2.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  the  evidence  of  sense  is 
the  same  with  that  of  axioms,  or  self-evident  truths  ?  I 
answer,  ^rsl,  that  all  modern  philosophers  seem  to 
agree,  that  the  existence  of  the  objects  of  sense  is  not 
self-evident,  because  some  of  them  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  it  by  subtile  reasoning,  others  to  refute  it. 
Neither  of  these  can  consider  it  as  self-evident. 

Secondly,  I  would  observe,  that  the  word  axiom  is 
taken  by  philosophers  iji  such  a  sense,  as  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  objects  of'senae  cannot,  with  propriety, 
be  called  an  axiom.  They  give  the  name  of  axiom 
only  to  self-evident  truths  that  are  necensary,  and  are 
not  limited  to  time  and  place,  but  must  be  true  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.'  The  truths  attested  by  our 
senses  are  not  of  this  kind ;  they  are  contingent,  and 
limited  to  time  and  place.  Thus,  that  one  is  the  half 
of  two,  is  an  axiom.  It  is  equally  true  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  We  perceive,  by  attending  to  the 
proposition  itself,  that  it  cannot  but  be  true ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  called  an  eternal,  necessary,  and  immutable 
truth.  That  there  is  at  present  a  chair  on  my  right 
hand,  and  another  on  my  left,  is  a  truth  attested  by  my 
senses;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  eternal,  nor  immu- 
table. It  may  not  be  true  next  minute ;  and,  therefore, 
to  call  it  an  axiom  would,  I  apprehend,  be  to  deviate 
from  the  common  use  of  the  word. 

Tlivrdly,  If  the  word  axiom  be  put  to  signify  eimrtj 
tnith  which  is  kmnim  immediately,  without  being  de- 
duced from  any  antecedent  truth,  then  the  existence  of 
the  objects  of  sense  may  be  called  an  axiom.  For  my 
senses  give  me  as  immediate  conviction  of  what  they 
testify,  as  my  understanding  gives, me  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  an  axiom. 

3.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  analogy  between  the  evi- 
dence of  sense  and  the  evidence  of  testimony.     Hence 
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"we  find  in  all  langaagea  the  analogical  expressions  of 
the  testimony  of  sense,  of  giving  ci-edU  to  our  senses, 
and  the  like.  But  there  is  a  real  difference  between 
the  two,  as  well  as  a  similitude.  In  believing  upon 
testimony,  we  rely  upon  the  authority  of  a  person  who 
testifies :  but  we  have  no  such  authority  for  believing 
our  senses. 

4.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  this  belief  is  the  inspira- 
tion of  t!ie  Almighty  ?  I  think  this  may  be  said  in  a 
good  sense ;  for  I  take  it  to  be  the  immediate  eflFect  of 
our  constitution,  which  is  the  woric  of  the  Almighty. 
But  if  inspiration  be  understood  to  imply  a  persuasion 
of  its  coming  from  God,  our  belief  of  the  objects  of 
sense  is  not  inspiration ;  for"  a  man  would  believe  his 
senses,  though  he  had  no  notion  of  a  Deity.  He  who 
is  persuaded  that  he  is  the  workmanship  of  God,  and 
that  it  is  a  part  of  his  constitution  to  believe  bis' senses, 
may  think  that  a  good  reason  to  confirm  his  belief;  but 
he  had  the  belief  before  he  epuld  give  this  or  any  other 
reason  for  it. 

5,  If  we  compare  the  evidence  of  sense  with  that  of 
memory,  we  find  a  great  resemblance,  but  still  some 
difference.  I  remember  distinctly  to  have  dined  yester- 
day with  such  a  company,  "What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  It  is,  that  I  have  a  distinct  conception  and  firm 
belief  of  this  past  event ;  not  by  reasoning,  not  by  tes- 
timony, but  immediately  from  my  constitution :  and  I 
give  the  name  of  memory  to  that  part  of  my  constitu- 
tion by  which  I  have  this  kind  of  conviction  of  past 
events.  I  see  a  chair  on  my  right  hand.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  It  is,  that  I  have,  by  my  constitu- 
tion, a  distinct  conception  and  firm  belief  of  the  present 
existence  of  the  chau-  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a 
position ;  and  I  give  the  name  of  seeing-  to  that  part  of 
my  constitution  by  which  I  have  this  immediate  con- 
viction. The  two  operations  agree  in  the  immediate 
conviction  which  they  give.  They  agree  in  this  eJso, 
that  the  things  believed  are  not  necessary,  but  contin- 
gent, and  limited  to  time  and  place.  But  they  differ  iu 
two  respects :  —  First,  that  memory  has  something  for 
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its  object  tliat  did  exist  in  time  past;  but  the  object  of 
sight,  and  of  all  the  senses,  must  be  something  which 
exists  at  present  And,  secondly,  that  I  see  by  my 
eyes,  and  only  when  they  ave  directed  to  the  object, 
and  when  it  is  illuminated.  But  my  memory  is  not 
limited  by  any  bodily  organ  that  I  know,  nor  by  light 
and  darkness,  though  it  h^  its  limitations  of  another 
kind.* 

6.  As  to  the  opinion,  that  evidence  consists  in  a  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagi^eement  of  ideas,  we 
may  have  occasion  tii  consider  it  more  particularly  in 
another  place.  Here  I  only  observe,  that,  when  talcen 
in  the  most  favorable  sense,  it  may  be  applied  with 
propriety  to  the  evidence  of  reasoning,  and  to  the  evi- 
dence of  some  axioms,  Bnt  I  cannot  see  how,  in  any 
sense,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  evidence  of  consciousness, 
to  the  evidence  of  memory^  or  to  that  of  the  senses. 

When  I  compare  the  different  kinds  of  evidence 
above  mentioned,  I  confess,  after  all,  that  the  evidence 
of  reasoning,  and  that  of  some  necessary  and  self- 
evident  truths,  seem  to  be  the  least  mysterious  and  the 
most  perfectly  comprehended ;  and  therefore  I  do  not 
think  it  strange  that  philosophers  should  have  endeav- 
oured to  reduce  all  kinds  of  evidence  to  these. 

"When  I  see  a  proposition  to  be  self-evident  and 
necessary,  and  that  the  subject  is  plainly  included  in 
the  predicate,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  move  that  I 
can  desire,  in  order  to  understand  why  1  believe  it. 
And  when  I  see  a  consequence  that  necessarily  follows 
from  one  or  more  self-evident  propositions,  I  want  noth- 
ing more  with  regard  to  my  belief  of  that  consequence. 
The  light  of  trntji  so  fills  my  mind  in  these  cases,  that 
I  can  neither  conceive  nor  desire  any  thing  more  satis- 
fying- 

On  the  other  hand,  when   I  remember  distinctly  a 

*  There  is  a  more  imporlant  cliflerence  than  these  omitted..  In  memoiy, 
we  cannot  poss;blj  bo  conscions,  oi*  immelialelj  cognizant,  of  any  object 
beyond  tiie  modifioayona  of  the  ego  itself.  In  petception  lif  nn  immediate 
percepiioB  be  allowed)  via  lunst  be  conscious,  ot  immediately  cognizant,  of 
some  pheiionicnon  of  the  non-et/o,  —  H. 
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past  event,  or  see  an  object  bel'ore  ray  eyes,  this  com- 
mands my  belief  no  less  than  an  axiom.  But  when, 
as  a  philosopher,  I  reflect  upon  this  belief,  .and  want  to 
trace  it  to  its  origin,  I  am  not  able  to  resolve  it  into 
necessary  and  self-evident  axioms,  or  conclusions  that 
are  necessarily  consequent  upon  them.  I  seem  to  want 
that  evidence  which  I  can  best  comprehend,  and  which 
gives  perfect  satisfaction  to  an  inquisitive  mind ;  yet  it 
is  ridiculous  to  doubt,  and  I  find  it  is  not  in  my  power.* 


CHAPTER     XI. 

OF  THE  IMFEOVEMENT  01"  THE  SENSES. 

J.  In  what  Respects  owr  Senses  are  and  are  not  Im- 
provahle-l  Our  senses  may  be  considered  in  two  views ; 
first,  as  they  afford  us  agreeable  sensations,  or  subject 
us  to  such  as  are  disagreeable ;  and,  secondly,  as  they 
give  us  information  of  things  that  concern  us. 

In  the  first  view,  they  neither  require  nor  admit  of 
improvemenl;  Both  the  painful  and  the  agreeable  sen- 
sations of  om-  external  senses  are  given  by  nature  for 
certain  ends ;  and  they  ai'c  given  in  that  degree  which 
is  the  most  proper  for  their  end.  By  diminishing  or 
increasing  them,  we  should  not  mend,  but  mai,  the 
work  of  nature. 

Bodily  pains  are  indications  of  some  disorder  or  hurt 


"  If  an  immediate  knowledge  of  external  things  —  that  ia,  a  coiisoions- 
n  ess  of  the  qualities  of  the  non-ejo  —  be  admitted,  the  belief  of  thair  ex- 
istence follows  of  couL'se.  On  this  supposition,  therefore,  sneh  a  belief 
■would  not  be  unacconntable ;  for  it  would  he  accounted  for  ^  the  feo.t  of 
flie  knowledge  in  which  it  would  necessarily  be  contained.  Our  belief,  in 
this  case,  of  the  esistenee  of  external  objects,  would  not  he  more  inexpli- 
cable than  our  belief  that  2  4-2  =  4.  In  both  cases  it  would  be  sufBcicnt 
to  say,  We  bdieve  because  we  knoini  for  belief  is  only  unaccountable  when  it 
is  not  the  conaeqaent  or  concomitant  of  knowledge.  By  this,  however,  1 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  knowleilge  is  not  in  itself  morvellona 
ible.  —  H. 
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of  the  body,  and  admonitions  to  use  the  best  means  in 
our  power  to  prevent  or  remove  their  causes.  As  far  as 
this  can  be  done  by  temperance,  exercise,  regimen,  or 
the  siiill  of  the  physician,  every  man  has  silfficient  in- 
ducement to  do  it. 

When  pain  cannot  be  prevented  or  removed,  it  is 
greatly  alleviated  by  patience  and  fortitude  of  mind. 
While  the  mind  is  superior  to  pain,  the  man  is  not  un- 
happy, though  he  may  be  exercised.  It  leaves  no  sting 
behind  it,  but  rather  matter  of  triumph  and  agreeable 
reflection,  when  borne  properly,  and  in  a  good  cause. 
The  Canadians  have  taught  us,  that  even  savages  may 
acquire  a  superiority  to  the  ,  most  excruciating  pains ; 
and,  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  instances  will  be 
found  where  a  sense  of  duty,  of  honor,  or  even  of 
worldly  interest,  has  tiiumphed  over  it 

It  is  evident,  that  nature  intended  for  man,  in  his 
present  state,  a  life  of  labor  and  toil,  wherein  he  may 
be  occasionally  exposed  to  pain  and  danger :  and  the 
happiest  man  is  not  he  who  has  felt  least  of  those  evils, 
but  he  whose  mind  is  fitted  to  bear  them  by  real  mag- 
nanimity. 

Our  active  and  perceptive  powers  are  improved  cmd 
perfected  by  use  and  exercise.  This  is  the  constitution 
of  nature.  But,  with  regard  to  the  agreeable  and  dis- 
agreeable sensations  we  have  by  ouv  senses,  the  very 
contrary  is  an  established  constitution  of  nature:  the 
frequent  repetition  of  them  weakens  their  force.  Sen- 
sations at  first  very  disagreeable  by  use  become  tolera- 
ble, and  at  last  perfectly  indiifevent.  And  those  that 
are  at  first  very  agreeable  by  frequent  repetition  become 
insipid,  and  at  last  perhaps  give  disgust.  Nature  has 
set'  limits  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  which  we  cannot 
pass ;  and  sdl  studied  gratification  of  them,  as  it  is  mean 
and  unworthy  of  a  man,  so  it  is  foolish  and  fi-uitless. 

The  man  who,  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  other 
gratifications  of  sense,  obeys  the  calls  of  nature,  with- 
out affecting  delicacies  and  refinements,  has  all  the  en- 
joyment that  the  senses  can  afford.  If  one  could,  by  a 
soft  and  luxurious  life,  acquire  a  more  delicate  sensi- 
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bility  to  pleasure,  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  a  iiko 
senaibility  to  pain,  from  which  he  can  never  promise 
exemption  ;  and  at  the  expense  of  cherishing  many 
diseases  which  produce  pain. 

The  improvement  of  our  external  senses,  as  they  are 
the  means  of  giving  us  information,  is  a  subject  more 
worthy  of  our  attention  :  for  although  they  ate  not  the 
noblest  and  most  exalted  powei^  of  om'  nature,  yet 
they  are  not  the  least  useful.  Al!  that  we  know  or  can 
know  of  the  material  world  must  be  grounded  upon 
their  information ;  and  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  the 
day-laborer,  must  be  indebted  to  them  for  the  largest 
part  of  his  knowledge. 

II.  Ordinal  and  Acquired  Perceptions.]  Some  of  our 
perceptions  by  the  senses  may  be  called  ortginaly  be- 
cause they  require  no  previous  experience  or  learning; 
but  the  far  greater  part  are  acquired,  and  the  fruit  of 
experience. 

Three  of  our  senses  —  to  wit,  smell,  taste,  and  Aetw- 
inff — originally  give  us  only  certain  sensations,  and  a 
conviction  that  these  sensations  are  occasioned  by  some 
external  object.  "We  give  a  name  to  that  quality  of 
the  object  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce  such  a  sen- 
sation, and  connect  that  quality  with  tJie  object  and 
with  its  other  qualities.  - 

Thus  we  learn,  that  a  certain  sensation  of  smell  is 
produced  by  a  rose ;  and  that  quality  in  the  rose,  by 
which  it  is  fitted  to  produce  this  sensation,  we  call  the 
smell  of  the  rose.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  sensation 
is  original.  The  perception,  that  the  rose  has  that 
quality  which  we  call  its  smell,  is  acquired.  In  like 
manner,  we  learn  all  those  qualities  in  bodies  wliich  we 
call  their  smell,  their  taste,  their  sound.  These  are  all 
secondary  qualities,  and  we  give  the  same  name  to 
them  which  we  give  to  the  sensations  they  produce ; 
not  from  any  similitude  between  the  sepsation  and  the 
quality  of  the  same  name,  but  because  the  quality  is 
signified  to  us  by  the  sensation  as  its  sign,  and  because 
our  senses  give  us  no  other  knowledge  of  the  quality 
than  that  it  is  fit  to  produce  such  a  sensation. 
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By  the  other  two  senses,  we  have  mnch  more  ample 
jjiformation.  By  sight,  we  learn  to  distinguish  objects 
by  their  color,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  their  BOund, 
taste,  and  smell.  By  this  sense,  we  perceive  visible 
objeeta  to  have  extension  in  two  dimensions,  to  have 
visible  figure  and  magnitude,  and  a  certain  angular  dis- 
tance from  one  another.  These,  I  conceive,  are  the 
original  perceptions  of  sight* 

By  touch,  we  not  only  perceive  the  temperature  of 
bodies  as  to  heat  and  cold,-)-  which  are  secondaiy  quali- 
ties, but  we  perceive  originally  their  three  dimensions, 
their  tangible  figure  and  magnitude,  their  linear  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  their  hardness,  softness,  or 
fluidity.  These  qualities  we  originally  perceive  by 
touch  only ;  but,  by  ejcperience,  we  learn  to  perceive  all 
or  most  of  them  by  sight. 

We  learn  to  perceive,  by  one  sense,  what  originally 
could  have  been  perceived  only  by  another,  by  finding 
a  connection  between  the  objects  of  the  different  senses. 
Hence  the  original  perceptions,  or  the  sensations,  of 
one  sense,  become  signs  of  whatever  has  always  been 
found  connected   with  them ;    and  from  the  sign  the 


*  In  another  oonneodon,  speating  of  the  peicoptiona  of  sight,  Sir  W. 
Hajnilton  lias  swd: — "It  is  incorrect  to  eay  that  'we  see  the  object,' 
{meaning  Ihe  thing  from  which  the  rajs  coma  by  emanation  or  reSection, 
but  ii^ichis  anlaioHm  aaid  incogniaible  bg  sight,)  and  so  forth.  It  would  bo 
more  correct  lo  deseiibe  TJsion,  —  a  perception,  by  which  ive  talta  imme- 
diate cognizance  of  light  in  relation  to  oar  organ,  —  that  is,  as  diffused 
and  figtired  upon  the  retina,  under  yarions  modifications  of  degree  and 
Idnd,  (brightness  and  color,)  —  and  likewise  as  falling  on  it  in  n  particular 
direction.    The  im^e  on  llie  retina  is  not  itself  an  object  of  visual  per- 


ception. It  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  complemeiit  of  those  poii 
of  liiat  sensitive  surface,  on  which  the  rays  impinge,  and  with  whicl 
enter  into  relation.    The  total  object  of  visuat  perception  is  thns  neither 


the  rays  in  themselves,  nor  the  organ  in  itself,  but  the  rays  and  tiie  living 
organ  in  recipcocity :  this  oigan  ia  not,  however,  to  be  viewed  as  merely 
the  retinn,  but  as  the  whole  tract  of  nervous  fibre  pertaining  to  the  sense- 
In  on  act  of  vision,  OS  also  in  the  other  sensitive  octj,  I  am  thus  conscious, 
(the  word  should  not  be  restricted  to  ««I/^conscionBneE3,)  or  immediately 
cognizant,  not  only  of  iJie  alfoctions  of  self,  but  of  the  phenomena  of 
something  different  from  self,  both,  however,  always  in  relaljon  to  each 
other."  —  Ed. 

t  Whether  heat,  cold,  &C.,  be  objects  of  toncli,  or  of  a  different  sense, 
has  been  cousidered  in  a  former  note —  3!d. 
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mind  passes  immediately  to  the  conception  and  belief 
of  the  thing  signified:  and  although  the  connection  in 
the  mind  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  by 
it  be  the  effect  of  custom,  this  custom  becomes  a 
second  nature,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  original  power  of  perception. 

Thus,  if  a  sphere  of  one  uniform  color  be  set  before 
me,  I  perceive  evidently  by  my  eye  its  spherical  figure 
and  its  three  dimensions.  All  the  world  will  acknowl- 
edge, that  by  sight  only,  without  touching  it,  I  may  be 
certain  that  it  is  a  sphere;  yet' it  is  no  less  certain, that, 
by  the  original  power  of  sight,  I  could  not  perceive  it 
to  be  a  sphere,  and  to  have  three  dimensions.  The  eye 
originally  could  only  perceive  two  dimensions,  and 
a  gradual  variation  of  color  on  the  different  sides  of 
the  object.  It  is  experience  that  teaches  me  that  the 
variation  of  color  is  an  effect  of  spherical  convexity, 
and  of  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade.  But  ao 
rapid  is  the  progress  of  the  thought  from  the  effect  to 
the  cause,  that  we  attend  only  to  the  last,  and  can 
hai-dly  be  persuaded  that  we  do. not  immediately  see 
the  three  dimensions  of  the  sphere.  Nay,  it  may  be 
oteerved,  that,  in  this  case,  the  acquired  perception  in 
a  manner  effaces  the  original  one;  for  the  sphere  is 
seen  to  be  of  one  wniform  color,  though  originally  there 
would  have  appeared  a  gradual  variation  of  color :  but 
that  apparent  variation  we  learn  to  interpret  as  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade  falling  upon  a  sphere  of  one 
unifonn  color. 

A  sphere  may  be  painted  upon  a  plane,  so  exactly  as 
to  be  taken  for  a  real  sphere,  when  the  eye  is  at  a 
proper  distance,  and  in  the  proper  point  of  view.  We 
say  in  this  case,  that  the  eye  is  deceived,  that  the  ap- 
pearance is  fallacious ;  but  there  is  no  fallacy  in  the 
original  perception,  but  only  in  that  which  is  acquired 
by  custom.  The  variation  of  color  exhibited  to  the 
eye  by  the  pEiinter's  art  is  the  same  which  nature  ex- 
hibits by  the  different  degrees  of  light  falling  upon  the 
convex  surface  of  a  sphere. 

In  perception,  whether  original  or  acquired,  there  is 
17 
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something  which  may  be  called  the  sign,  and  something 
which  is  signified  to  us,  or  brought  to  our  Iciiowledge, 
by  that  sign. 

In  original  perception,  the  signs  are  the  various  Sen- 
sations  which  are  prodiiced  by  the  impressions  made 
upon  our  organs.  The  things  siguiiied  ai'e  the  objects 
perceived  in  consequence  of  those  sensations,  by  the 
original  constitution  of  our.  nature.  Thus,  when  I  grasp 
an  ivory  ball  in  my  hand,  I  have  a  certain  sensation  of 
touch.  Although  this  Sensation  be  in  the  mind,  and 
have  no  similitude  to  any  thing  material,  yet,  by  the 
laws  of  my  constitution,  it  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  conception  and  belief,  that  there  is  in  my  hand  a 
hard,  smooth  body,  of  a  spherical  figure,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  This  belief  is  grounded 
neither  upon  reasoning  nor  upon  experience;  it  is  the 
immediate  effect  of  my  constitution,  and  this  I  call 
original  perception. 

Xn  acquired  perception,  the  sign  may  be  either  a  sen- 
sation, or  something  originally  perceived.  The  thing 
signified  is  something  which,  by  experience,  has  been 
found  connected  with  that  sign.  Thus,  when  the  ivory 
ball  is  placed  before  my  eye,  I  perceive  by  sight  what 
I  before  perceived  by  touch,  that  the  ball  is  -  smooth, 
spherical,  of  such  a  diameter,  and  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  eye ;  and  to  this  is  added  the  perception  of  its 
color.  Ail  these  things  I  perceive  by  sight  distinctly, 
and  with  certainty ;  yet  it  is  certain,  irom  principles  of 
philosophy,  that,  if  I  had  not.  been  accustomed  to  com- 
pare the  informations  of  sight  with  those  of  touch,  I 
should  not  have  perceived  these  things  by  sight,  I 
should  have  perceived  a  circular  object,  having  its  color 
gradually  more  faint  towards  the  shaded  side.  But  I 
should  not  have  perceived  it  to  have  three  dimensions, 
to  be  spherical,  to  be  of  such  a  linear  magnitude,  and 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye.  That  these  last  men- 
tioned 'are  not  original  perceptions  of  sight,  but  ac- 
quired by  experience,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
principles  of  optics,  and  from  the  art  of  painters,  in 
painting  objects  of  three  dimensions  upon  a  plane  which 
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has  only  two.  And  it  has  been  put  beyond  nil  doubt, 
by  obsei-vations  recorded  of  several  persons,  who,  hav- 
ing, by  cataracts  in  their  eyes,  been  deprived  of  sight 
from  their  infancy,  were  couched  and  made  to  see,  after 
they  came  to  yeais  of  uiiderstanding.* 

*  The  reference  on  thw  subject  is  commonly  to  CheHelden  ;  though  it 
must  bo  confessed  that  the  mods  in  whicJi  iho  case  of  f!io  joung  man 
utuclicd  by  tJiat  distincniEhed  Enrgcou  is  reported  does  not  merit  nil  the 
crdogia  that  have  been  lavished  on  it.  It  is  nt  OQce  impoifect  iiud  iudis- 
'tinr.t.  Thus,  on  the  point  in  quesdon,  ClieEcldcn  says  :  —  "He  (the  pa- 
tient) Imew  not  the  shape  of  any  thing',  nor  aay  one  ming  fraia  nnotlier, 
howorci'  difiei'Sut  in  shapo  and  magnitude;  but,  upon  being  told  ivliat 
things  they  irere,  whose  form  he  before  knew  from  feeling,  ha  would  care- 
fnily  observe,  that  he  miglit  know  theoi.  again ;  but,  iBving  loo  many  ob- 
jects to  leiLTE  at  once,  be  forgot  many  of  them,  and  (as  he  said)  at  lirst  be 
ieamEd  to  knav,  and  n^in  forgot,  a  tliouaaiid  Ihiugs  in  a  dav.  Ouo  par- 
ticular only,  though  it  may  appear  triSing,  I  ivill  relate.  Having  calien 
foi^tlen  which  was  lite  cat  and  whieh  the  dog,  lie  was  Bslianicd  to  ask ; 
but,cfttehing  the  cat^  which  he  knew  by  fteling,  he  was  observed  to  look  at 
her  steadfastly,  luid  then,  setting  her  down,  sud,  '  So  puss  1  I  shall  know 
yon  another  time.'" 

HBra,  when  Cheseldon  says  that  his  patient,  when  recently  couefifd, 
"  knew  not  the  ebape  of  any  thing,  nor  any  one  thing  from  another,"  &v., 
this  ciunnot  mean  that  he  saw  no  difiisrenco  between  the  otgecta  of  dififerent 
shapes  and  eizoa ;  for,  if  this  interpretation  were  adopted,  the  rest  of  the 
Htatement  becomes  nonsense.  If  he  had  been  altogether  incapablo  of  appre- 
hending dif^trences,  it  could  not  be  said  that,  "heing  told  what  tliinga  tlicy 
were,  whose  form  he  hcfbre  know  from  lecling,  Jie  would  cai-afully  ofiservc, 
that  bo  might  know  them  again";  for  observation  aupposes  the  power  of 
disoiiniinatioQ,  and,  in  partieular,  Iho  anecdote  of  tbe  dog  and  cat  would 
be  inconceivHble  on  that  IjypotbcsiH.  It  is  plain  that  Cliesulden  onlymcant 
to  say,  that  llie  things  wbii^  the  padciit  could  previously  distinguiiih  and 
denominate  by  ioucli,  he  could  not  now  identify  and  refer  to  their  appella- 
tions by  S!s^'  And  this  is  what  we  might,  n  priori,  be  assured  of.  A 
spliero  and  a,  cnlio  would  certainly  make  diflbi-cnt  impi-easions  on  him  ; 
but  it  is  probable  tbat  he  could  not  assign  to  each  its  name,  though,  in  tills 
particulai'  case,  tlicro  is  good  ground  for  holding  that  the  alightost  consid- 
eration ivould  enable  a  peieun,  previously  acquainted  with  llicse  figures, 
and  aware  that  one  was  n  cnbo  snd  the  olhoc  a.  aqnarc,  to  connect  them 
with  his  anterior  experience,  and  to  discriminate  them  by  name.  See 
FhUeseplucal  Transadiong,  1728,  No.  402.  — H. 

In  another  note,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observes:  —  "Nothing  in  the  whole 
compass  of  inductive  rcajroning  appears  more  Katisfiictory  than  Berkeley's 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  and  manner  of  our  learning,  by  a  slow 
process  of  observation  and  eoraporisoa  alone,  the  conneetioii  between  the 
perceptions  of  vision  and  touch,  and,  in  general,  all  tbat  relates  to  the  dis- 
tance and  I'eal  magnitude  of  extet;nal  ^inga.  But,  although  the  same 
necessity  seems  in  theory  equally  incumbent  on  the  lower  animals  as  on 
man,  yet  this  tlieory  is  pcovokingly  —  and  that  by  the  most  manifest  expe- 
rience—  found  tolally.at  fiinlt  with  regard  to  them;  for  ivefind  that  all 
the  animals  who  jiossess  at  birth  the  power  of  regiilated  motion  (and 
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Those  who  have  had  their  eyesight  from  infancy  ac- 
quire such  perceptions  so  early,  that  they  cannot  recol- 
lect the  time  when  they  had  them  not,  and  therefore 
make  no  distinction  between  them  and  their  original 
perceptions;  nor  can  they  be  easily  persuaded  that 
there  is  any  just  foundation  for  such  a  distinction.  In 
ail  languages,  men  apeak  with  equal  assurance  of  their 
seei-nff  objects  to  be  spherical  or  cubical,  as  of  their 
feeling  them  to  be  so ;  nor  do  they  ever  dream  that 
these  perceptions  of  sight  were  not  as  eai-ly  and  origi- 
nal as  the  perceptions  they  have  of  the  same  objects 
by  touch. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  appears  that  our 
original  powers  of  perceiving  objects  by  our  senses  re- 
ceive great  improvement  by  use  and  habit,  and,  with- 
out this  improvement,  would  be  altogether  insufficient 

these  aca  those  only  tliTOugh  whom  the  trath  of  the  flieory  can  be  bronght 
to  the  test  of  ft  cledsive  oxperiment)  possess  also  from  birth  the  whole 
apwflhension  of  distjuiee,  &e.,  wbicb  they  are  ever  knoim  So  exliibit.  The 
Bamdou  of  this  difficull^  by  a  resort  to  mstmci  is  unsittis&ctoiy ;  for  in- 
stinct ia,  in  fact,  an  oocdt  principle,  —  a  kind  of  natural  revelation,  —  ami 
the  hypothesis  of  instinct,  thei'efore,  only  a  confession  of  our  ignorance ; 
and,  at  the  aiinio  time,  if  inatinot  be  allowed  in  the  lower  animals,  how 
cim  we  determine  whether  and  how  &r  instinct  may  not,  in  like  maniiei', 
operate  to  the  aiime  result  in  man !  —  I  have  discovered,  and,  by  a  wide 
induction,  established,  that  the  power  of  ngjjated  laa&on  at  bh'th  is,  in  all 
ammats,  governed  by  the  developiaent,  at  that  period,  of  the  cerebellum, 
in  proportion  to  fliebr^  proper-  Is  this  law  to  be  estonded  to  the  ikcnlty 
of  determining  distaiioea,  fie.,  by  sight?" 

Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  HeBiea!  of  BerM^'s  Tlieorg  of  Vision,  contests  strenu- 
oasly  the  common  doctrine  respectjng  the  perception  of  magnitude,  fignra, 
aud  distance,  —  mdnt^ning  tliat  it  is  not  an  aandred,  but  an  original,  per- 
ception of  aieht.  In  particular,  he  examines  all  the  accredited  reports  of 
poKons  who  have  been  relieved  from  enrh-  or  congenital  blindnaas  b^  suv- 
gicfd.  operations ;  —  not  only  the  ease  of  CheSelden'a  patient,  mentioned 
above,  ciiittimt  of  a  boy  seren  Years  old  (Master  W.),  related  by  Mr.  Ware, 
Philos.  'IVans^  1801 ;  those  of  John  Salter  and  Wiiliam  Stiff,  related  by 
Sir  E.  Home,  Philos.  Tratvi^  1807  ;  and  two  cases  related  by  Mr.  Wardrop, 
that  of  James  Mitchell,  so  much  valned  by  Mr.  Siewart,  and  of  which  a 
separate  memoir  was  published,  and  tlie  still  more  intcreiiting  one  of  a 
lady,  recorded  in  the  PkSoa.  Ihms.,  1826.  He  shows  that  the  evidence 
afi'orded  by  these  roporW  is  by  no  means  so  decisive  in  favor  of  the  Berfte- 
leian  theory  as  is  generally  supposed.  In  other  respects  his  argument  is 
not  so  successful.  For  an  answer  see  the  Westmiiisler  Revieie  for  October, 
1842.  See  also  Adam  Smith's  Es^/s  on  Philosophical  Sabiecls,  the  last 
essay,  Of  llie  External  Senses  ;  and  Young's  Lectures  oa  Inleuectaal  PhUa* 
opft</.Loct.Xin.-XV  —Ed. 
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for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  daily  occurrences  of  life 
not  only  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  but  give  ad- 
ditional perceptive  powers  to  our  senses;  thus  time 
gives  us  the  use  of  our  eyes  and  ears,  as  well  as  of  our 
hands  and  legs.  This  is  the  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant improvement  of  our  external  senses.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  all  men  come  to  years  of  understanding,  but 
is  various  in  different  persons,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent occupations,  and  the  different  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  Every  ai-tist  acquires  an  eye, 
as  well  as  a  hand,  in  his  own  profession :  his  eye  be- 
comes skilled  in  perceiving,  no  less  than  his  hand  in 
executing,  what  belongs  to  his  employment. 

III.  Artificial  Means  of  improving  tlie  External  Sen- 
ses, and  of  extending  the  Information  obtained  thereby.] 
Besides  this  improvement  of  our  senses,  which  nature 
produces  without  our  intention,  there  are  various  w^ys 
in  which  they  may  be  improved,  or  their  defects  reme- 
died, by  art.  '  As,  first,  by  a  due  care  of  the  oi^ans  of 
sense,  that  they  be  in  a  sov/nd  and  natural  state.  This 
belongs  to  the  depart,ment  of  the  medical  faculty. 

Secondh/,  by  accurate  attention  to  the  objects  of  sense. 
The  effects  of  such  attention  in  improving  our  senses 
appear  in  every  art.  The  artist,  by  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  certain  objects  than  others  do,  by  that  means 
perceives  many  things  in  those  objects  which  others  do 
not-.  Those  who  happen  to  be  deprived  of  one  sense 
frequently  supply  that  defect,  in  a  great  degree,  by  giv- 
ing more  accurate  attention  to  the  objects  of  the  senses 
they  have.  The  blind  have  often  been  known  to  ac- 
quire uncommon  acutenesa  in  distinguishing  things  by 
feeling  and  hearing;  and  the  deaf  are  uncommonly 
quicjf  in  reading  men's  thoughts  in  their  countenance. 

A  third  way  in  which  our  senses  admit  of  improve- 
ment is  by  addiiional  organs  or  instruments  contrived  by 
art.  By  the  invention  of  optical  glasses,  and  the  gi-ad- 
ual  improvement  of  them,  the  natural  power  of  vision 
is  wonderfully  improved,  and  a  vast  addition  made  to 
the  stocli;  of  knowledge  which  we  acquire  by  the  eye. 
17" 
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By  Speaking-trumpets  and  ear-trumpets,  some  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  sense  of  hearing.  "Whether 
by  sinailar  inventions  the  ottier  senses  may  be  improved, 
seems  uncertain. 

A  fou/rth  method  by  which  the  information  got  by 
our  senses  may  be  improved  is  by  discovering  the  con- 
nection which  nature  has  established  between  the  sensible 
qualities  of  objects  and  their  more  latent  qualities. 

By  the  sensible  qualities  of  bodies,  I  understand 
those  that  are  perceived  immediately  by  the  senses, 
such  as  their  color,  figure,  feeling,  sound,  taste,  smell. 
The  various  modifications  and  various  combinations  of 
these  are  innumerable;  so  that  thei-e  are  hardly  two 
individual  bodies  in  nature  that  may  not  be  distin- 
guished by  their  sensible  qualities. ,  The  latent  quali- 
ties are  such  as  are  not  immediately  discovered  by  our 
senses,  but  discovered,  sometimes  by  accident,  some- 
times by  experiment  or  observation.  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  our  knowledge  of  bodies  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  latent  qualities  of  the  several  species,  by  which 
they  are  adapted  to  certain  purposes,  either  for  food,  or 
medicine,  or  agriculture,  or  for  the  materials  or  utensils 
of  some  art  or  manufacture.  I  am  taught  that  certain 
species  of  bodies  have  certain  latent  qualities ;  but  how 
shall  I  know  that  this  individual  is  of  such  a  species  1 
This  must  be  known  by  the  sensible  qualities  which 
characterize  the  species.  I  must  know  that  this  is 
bread,  and  that  wine,  before  I  eat  the  one  or  drink  the 
other.  I  must  know  that  this  is  rhubarb,  and  that 
opium,  before  I  use  the  one  or  the  other  for  medicine. 

It  is  one  branch  of  human  knowledge  to  know  the 
names  of  the  various  sjiecies  of  natural  and  artificial 
bodies,  and  to  know  the  sensible  qualities  by  which 
they  are  ascertained  to  be  of  such  a  species,  and  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another.  It  is 
another  branch  o*  knowledge  to  knowr  the  latent  quali- 
ties  of  the  several  species,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  subservient.  The  man  who  possesses  both  these 
branches  is  informed  by  his  senses  of  innumerable 
things  of  real  moment,  which  are  hid  from  those  who 
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i  only  one,  or  neither.  This  is  an  improvement 
in  the  information  got  by  our  senses,  wliich  must  lieep 
pace  with  the  improvements  made  in  natui'al  history, 
in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  the  arts- 
It  would  be  an  improvement  still  higher,  if  v^e  were 
able  to  discover  cmp  cownecHon  between  Hie  sensible  quali- 
ties of  bodies  and  their  lateni  qualities,  withcntt  knowtttg 
the  species,  or  what  may  have  been  discovered  with  regard 
to  it. 

Some  philosophers  of  the  first  rate  have  made  at- 
tempts towards  this  noble  improvement,  not  without 
promising  hopes  of  success.  Thus  the  celebrated  Lin- 
HEcuB  has  attempted  to  point  out  certain  sensible  quali- 
ties by  which  a  plant  may  very  probably  be  concluded 
to  be  poisonous,  without  knowing  its  name  or  species. 
He  has  given  several  other  instances,  wherein  certain 
medical  and  economical  virtues  of  plants  are  indicated 
by  their  external  appearances.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  hsia 
attempted  to  show,  that  from  the  colors  of  bodies  we 
may  form  a  probable  conjecture  of  the  size  of  their 
constituent  parts,  by  which  the  rays  of  light  are  re- 
flected. 

No  man  can  pretend  to  set  limits  to  the  discoveries 
that  may  be  made  by  human  genius  and  industry  of 
such  connections  between  the  latent  and  the  sensible 
qualities  of  bodies.  A  wide  field  here  opens  to  our 
view,  whose  boundaries  no  man  can  ascertain,  of  im- 
provements that  may  hereafter  be  made  in  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  to  us  by  onr  senses. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

OF  THE  ALLEGED  FALLACY  OF  THE  SENSES- 

I.  No  Foundation  for  the  common  Chmplainl  on  this 
Siibfect.]  Complaints  of  the  fallacy  of  the  senses  have 
been  very  common  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times, 
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especially  among  the  philosophers.  If  we  should  take 
for  granted  all  they  have  said  on  this  subject,  the  natu- 
ral conclusion  from  it  might  seem  to  be,  that  the  senses 
are  given  to  us  by  some  malignant  demon  on  purpose 
to  delude  us,  rather  than  that  they  are  formed  by  the 
wise  and  beneficent  Author  of  nature,  to  give  ub  true 
information  of  things  necessary  to  our  preservation  and 


This  complaint  they  have  supported  by  many  com- 
monplace instances ;  —  such  as  the  crooked  appear- 
ance of  an  oat  in  water ;  objects  being  magnified,  and 
their  distance  mistaken,  in  a  fog ;  the  sun  and  moon 
appearing  about  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter,  while  they 
are  really  thousands  of  miles;  a  square  tower  being 
taken  at  a  distance  to  be  round.  These,  and  similar 
appearances,  many  among  the  ancient  philosophers 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fallacy  of 
the  senses;  and  thus  the  fallacy  of  the  senses  was  used 
as  a  decent  cover  to  conceal  their  ignorance  of  the  real 
causes  of  such  phenomena,  and  served  the  same  pur- 
pose as  their  occult  qualities  and  substantial  forms. 

Descartes  and  his  followers  joined  in  the  same  com- 
plaint Antony  le  Grand,  a  philosopher  of  that  sect, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Logic,  expresses  the  senti- 
ments of  the  sect  as  follows ;  —  "  Since  all  our  senses 
are  fallacious,  and  we  are  frequently  deceived  by  them, 
common  reason  advises,  that  we  should  not  put  too 
much  trust  in  them,  nay,  that  we  should  suspect  false- 
hood in  every  thing  they  represent ;  for  it  is  imprudence 
and  temerity  to  trust  to  those  who  have  once  deceived 
us ;  and  if  they  err  at  any  time,  they  may  be  believed 
always  to  err.  They  are  given  hy  nature  for  this  pur- 
pose only,  to  warn  us  of  what  is  useful  and  what  is 
hurtful  to  us.  The  order  of  nature  is  perverted  when 
we  put  them  to  any  other  use,  and  apply  them  for  the 
Icnowledge  of  truth." 

When  we  consider  that  the  active  part,  of  manliind, 
in  all  ages  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have  rested 
their  most  important  concerns  upon  the  testimony  of 
sense,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  reconcile  their  conduct 
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with  the  speculative  opinion  bo  generally  entertained 
of  the  fallaciousness  of  the  senses.  Also  it  seems  to 
be  a  very  unfavorable  account  of  the  wotkmansMp  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  to  think  that  he  has  given  us  one 
faculty  to  deceive  us, —  to  wit,  our  senses ;  and  another 
faculty  —  to  wit,  our  reason  —  to  detect  the  fallacy. 

It  deserves,  therefore,  to  be  considered,  whether  the 
alleged  fallaciousness  of  our  senses  be  not  a  common 
error,  which  men  have  been  led  into  from  a  desire  to 
conceal  their  ignorance,  or  to  apologize  for  their  mis- 
takes. 

There  are  two  powers  which  we  owe  to  our  external 
senses,  sensation,  and  the  perception  of  external  objects. 

It  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  fallacy  in  se»- 
sation ;  for  we  are  conscious  of  all  our  sensations,  and 
they  can  neither  be  any  other  in  their  nature,  nor 
greater  or  less  in  theb  degree,  than  we  feel  them.  It  is 
impossible  that  a  man  should  be  in  pain,  when  he  does 
not  feel  pain ;  and  when  he  feels  pain,  it  is  impossible 
that  his  pain  should  not  be  real,  and  in  its  degree  what 
it  is  felt  to  be ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
every  sensation  whatsoever.  An  agreeable  or  an  un- 
easy sensation  may  be  forgotten  when  it  is  past,  but 
when  it  is  present,  it  can  be  nothing  but  what  we  feel. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  fallacy  in  our  senses,  it 
must  be  in  Uie  perception  of  external  objects,  which  we 
shall  next  consider. 

And  here  I  grant  that  we  can  conceive  powers  of 
perceiving  external  objects  more  perfect  than  oui-s, 
which  possibly  beings  of  a  higher  order  may  enjoy. 
We  can  perceive  external  objects  only  by  means  of 
bodily  organs ;  and  these  ate  liable  to  various  disorders, 
which  sometimes  affect  our  powers  of  perception.  So 
the  imagination,  the  memory,  the  judging  and  reason- 
ing powers,  are  all  liable  to  be  hurt,  or  even  destroyed, 
by  disorders  of  the  body,  as  well  as  our  powers  of  per- 
ception ;  but  we  do  not  on  this  account  call  them  fal- 
lacious. 

Our  senses,  our  memory,  and  our  reason  are  all  lim- 
ited and  imperfect:  this  is  the  lot  of  humanity:  but 
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they  are  such  as  the  Author  of  our  being  saw  to  bt 
best  fitted  for  us  in  our  present  state.  Superior  natures 
may  have  intellectual  powers  which  we  have  not,  or 
sucli  as  we  have  in  a  more  perfect  degree,  and  less 
liable  to  accidental  disorders :  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  thiuk  that  God  has  given  fallacious  powers  to  any 
of  his  creatures :  this  would  be  to  think  dishonorably 
of  our  Malter,  and  would  lay  a  foundation  for  universal 
skepticism. 

IL  Alleged  Fallacies  of  the  Senses  reducible  to  Four 
Classes.\  The  appearances  commonly  imputed  to  the 
fallacy  of  the  senses  are  many,  and  of  different  Itinds ; 
but  I  thiiili  they  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following 
classes. 

First,  Many  things  called  deceptions  of  the  senses 
are  only  conclusions  rashly  drainrt  from  the  testivwm/  of 
the  senses.  In  these  cases  the  testimony  of  the  senses 
is  true,  but  we  rashly  draw  a  conclusion  from  it  which 
does  not  necessarily  follow.  We  are  disposed  to  im- 
pute our  errors  rather  to  false  information  than  to  in- 
conclusive reasoning,  and  to  blame  our  senses  for  the 
wrong  conclusions  we  draw^  from  their  testimony. 

Thus,  when  a  man  has  taken  a  counterfeit  guinea 
for  a  true  one,  he  says  his  senses  deceived  him;  but  he 
lays  ihe  blame  where  it  ought  not  to  be  laid :  for  we 
may  ask  him,  Did  your  senses  give  a  false  testimony  of 
the  color,  or  of  the  figure,  or  of  the  impression  ?  No. 
But  this  is  all  that  they  testified,  and  this  they  testified 
truly :  from  these  premises  you  concluded  that  it  was 
a  true  guinea,  but  this  conclusion  does  not  follow;  you 
erred,  therefore,  not  in  relying  upon  the  testimony  of 
sense,  but  in  judging  rashly  from  its  testimony.  Not 
only  are  your  senses  innoceiit  of  this  error,  but  it  is 
only  by  their  information  that  it  can  be  discovered.  If 
you  consult  them  properly,  they  will  inform  you  that 
what  you  took  for  a  guinea  is  base  metal,  or  is  deficient 
in  weight,  and  this  can  only  be  known  by  the  testi- 

,  of   SCHBO. 

k'ith  a  man  who  thought 
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the  argumiiiit  used  by  Protestants  against  the  Popish 
doctdue  of  transubatantiatioii,  irom  the  testimony  of 
our  senses,  inconclusive ;  because,  said  he,  instances 
may  be  given  where  several  of  our  senses  may  deceive 
us.  How  do  we  know,  then,  that  there  may  not  be 
cases  wherein  they  all  deceive  us,  and  no'  sense  is  left 
to  detect  the  fallacy  ?  I  begged  of  him  to  show  an  in- 
stance wherein  several  of  our  senses  deceive  us.  "  I 
t-ake,"  said  he,  "  a  piece  of  soft  turf,  I  cut  it  into  the 
shape  of  an  apple ;  with  the  essence  of  apples  I  give  it 
the  smell  of  an  apple ;  and  with  paint,  I  can  give  it  the 
skin  and  color  of  an  apple.  Here,  then,  is  a  body, 
which,  if  you  judge  by  youj  eye,  by  your  touch,  or  by 
your  smell,  is  an  apple," 

To  this  I  would  answer,  that  no  one  of  our  senses 
deceives  us  in  this.  case.  My  sight  and  touch  testify 
that  it  has  the  shape  and  color  of  an  apple :  this  is  true. 
The  sense  of.  smelHng  testiiSes  that  it  has  the  smell  of 
an  apple:  this  is  likewise  true,  and  is  no  deception. 
Where,  then,  lies  the  deception '  It  is  evident  it  lies 
in  this,  that  because  thio  body  hab  some  quahties  be- 
longing to  an  apple,  I  u>nchide  that  it  is  an  apple. 
This  is  a  fallacy,  not  of  the  senses,  but  of  inconclusive 
reasoning. 

Many  false  judgment'*  that  are  icconnted  deceptions 
of  sense  aiise  from  our  miftalving  i  elahoe  motion  for 
real  or  absolute  motion  The&e  can  be  no  deceptions 
of  sense,  because  by  our  sen&es  vi  e  perceive  oniy  the 
relative  motions  of  bodies,  and  it  is  by  lea-^oning  that 
we  infer  the  real  from  the  relative  which  we  perceive, 
A  little  reflection  may  satisfy  us  of  this. 

It  was  before  observed,  that  we  perceive  extension  to 
be  one  sensible  quality  of  bodies,  and  thence  are  neces- 
sarily led  to  conceive  space,  though  space  be  of  itsell 
no  object  of  sense.  When  a  body  is  removed  out  of 
its  place,  the  space  which  it  filled  remains  empty  till  it 
is  filled  by  some  other  body,  and  would  remain  if  it 
should  never  be  filled.  Before  any  body  existed,  the 
space  which  bodies  now  occupy  was  empty  space,  capa- 
ble of  receiving  bodies ;  for  no  body  can  exist  where 
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there  is  iio  space  to  contain  it  There  ia  space,  thers- 
fore,  wherever  bodies  exist,  or  can  exist.  Hence  it  ia 
evident  that  space  can  have  no  limita.  It  is  no  less 
evident  that  it  is  immovable.  Bodies  placed  in  it  are 
movable,  but  the  place  where  they  were  cannot  be 
moved ;  and  we  can  as  easily  conceive  a  thing  to  be 
moved  from  itaelf,  as  one  part  of  space  brought  nearer 
to  or  removed  fai'ther  from  another.  This  space,  there- 
lore,  which  is  unlimited  and  immovable,  is  called  by 
philosophers  absolute  space.  Absolute  or  real  motion 
is  a  change  of  place  in  absolute  space.  Our  senses  do 
not  testify  the  absolute  motion  or  absolute  rest  of  any 
body.  When  one  body  removes  from  another,  this 
may  be  discerned  by  the  senses ;  but  whether  any  body 
keeps  the  same  part  of  absolute  space,  we  do  not  per- 
ceive by  our  senses.  "When  one  body  seems  to  remove 
from  another,  we  can  infer  with  certainty  that  there  is 
absolute  motion ;  but  whether  iti  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  partly  in  both,  is  not  discerned  by  sense. 

Of  ail  the  prejudices  which  philosophy  contradicts,  I 
believe  there  is  none  so  general  as  that  the  earth  keeps 
its  place  unmoved.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  uni- 
versal, till  it  is  corrected  by  instruction,  or  by  pliilo- 
sophical  speculation.  Those  who  have  any  tincture  of 
education  are  not  now  in  danger  of  being  held  by  it, 
but  they  find  at  first  a  reluctance  to  believe  that  there 
are  antipodes ;  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and  turns 
round  its  axis  every  day,  and  round  the  sun  every  year: 
they  can  recollect  the  time  when  reason  struggled  with 
prejudice  upon  these  points,  and  prevailed  at  length, 
but  not  without  some  effort. 

The  cause  of  a  prejudice  so  very  general  is  not  un- 
worthy of  investigation.  But  that  is  not  our  present 
business.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  cannot 
justly  be  called  a  fallacy  of  sense;  because  our  senses 
testify  only  the  change  of  situation  of  one  body  iji 
relation  to  other  bodies,  and  not  its  change  of  situation 
in  absolute  space.  It  is  only  the  relative  motion  of 
bodies  that  we  perceive,  and  that  we  perceive  truly., 
It  is  the  province  of  reason  and  philosophy,  from  the 
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relative  motions  which  we  perceive,  to  colbct  the  real 
and  absolute  motions  which  produce  them.  All  motion 
must  be  estimated  from  some  point  or  place  which  is 
supposed  to  be  at  rest.  We  perceive  not  the  points  of 
absolute  space,  from  which  real  and  absolute  motion 
must  be  reclconed ;  and  there  are  obvious  reasons  that 
lead  mankind,  in  the  state  of  ignorance,  to  make  the 
earth  the  fixed  place  from  which  they  may  estimate  the 
various  motions  they  perceive.  The  custom  of  doing 
this  from  infancy,  and  of  using  constantly  a  language 
which  supposes  the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  may  perhaps- 
be  the  cause  of  the  general  prejudice  in  favor  of  this 
opinion. 

Thus  it  appears,  tliat,  if  we  distinguish  accurately 
between  what  our  senses  reallr/and  naturally  testify,  and 
the  conclusions  which  we  draw  fi'ora  their  testimony  by 
reasoniji^,  we  shall  find  many  of  the  errors  called  falla- 
cies of  the  senses  to  be  no  fallacies  of  the  senses,  but 
rash  judgments,  which  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  our 
senses. 

Secondly,  Another  class  of  errors  imputed  to  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  senses  consists  of  those  to  which  we  are 
liable  in  our  acquired  perceptions.  Acquired  perception 
is  not  properly  the  testimony  of  those  senses  which 
God  has  given  us,  but  a  conclusion  drawn  from  what 
the  senses  testify.  In  our  past  experience,  we  have 
found  certain  things  conjoined  with  what  our  senses 
testify.  We  are  led  by  our  constitution  to  expect  tins 
conjunction  in  time  to  come ;  and  when  we  have  often 
found  it  in  our  experience  to  happen,  we  acquire  a  firm 
belief  that  the  things  which  we  have  found  thus  con- 
joined are  connected  hi  nature,  and  that  one  is  a  sign 
of  the  other.  The  appearance  of  the  sign  immediately 
produces  the  belief  of  its  usual  attendant,  and  we  think 
we  perceive  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

That  such  conclusions'  are  formed  even  in  infanc;-, 
no  man  can  doubt ;  nor  is  it  less  certain  that  they  are 
confounded  with  the  natural  and  immediate  percep- 
tions of  sense,,  and  in  all  languages  are  called  by  the 
same  name.  We  arc,  therefore,  awttiorlKed  by  language 
IS 
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to  call  them  perceptions,  and  must  often  do  so,  or  spealt 
unintelligibly.  But  philosophy  teaches  us  in  this,  aa  in 
many  other  instances,  to  distinguish  things  which  the 
vulgar  confound.  I  have  therefore  given  the  name  of 
acquired  perceptions  to  such  conclusions,  to  distinguish 
them  from  what  is  naturally,  originally,  and  immediately 
testified  by  our  senses,  whether  this  acquired  percep- 
tion is  to  be  resolved  into  some  process  of  reasoning;  ot 
which  we  have  lost  the  remembrance,  as  some  philoao- 
phera  think,  or  whether  it  results  immediately  from  our 
constitviion,  as  I  rather  believe,  does  not  concern  the 
present  subject.  If  the  first  of  these  opinions  be  true, 
the  errors  of  acquired  perception  will  fall  under  the  fii-st 
class  before  mentioned.  If  not,  it  makes  a  distinct 
class  by  itself.  But  whether  the  one  or  the  other  be 
true,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  errors  of  'acquired 
perception  are  not  properly  faliaeies  of  our  senses. 

Thus,  when  a  globe  is  set  before  rae,  I  perceive  by 
my  eyes  that  it  has  three  dimensions  and  a  spherical 
figure.  To  say  that  this  is  not  perception,  would  be  to 
reject  the  authority  of  custom  in  the  use  of  words, 
which  no  wise  man  will  do ;  hni  that  it  is  not  the  tes- 
timony of  my  sense  of  seeing,  every  philosopher  knows. 
I  see  only  a  circular  form,  having  the  light  and  color 
distributed  in  a  certain  way  over  it.  But  being  accus- 
tomed to  observe  this  distiibntion  of  light  and  color 
only  in  a  spherical  body,  I  immediately,  from  what  I 
see,  believe  the  object  to  be  spherical,  and  say  that  I  see 
or  perceive  it  to  be  spherical.  When  a  painter,  by  an 
exact  imitation  of  that  distribution  of  light  and  color 
which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  only  in  a  real 
sphere,  deceives  me,  so  as  to  make  me  take  that  to  be 
a  real  sphere  which  is  only  a  painted  one,  the  testimony 
of  my  eye  is  tiaie,  —  the  color  and  visible  figure  of  the 
object  are  truly  what  I  see  them  to  be :  the  error  lies  in 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  what  I  see,  —  to  wit,  that 
the  object  has  three  dimensions  and  a  spherical  figure. 
The  conclusion  is  false  in  this  case ;  but  whatever  bO' 
the  origin  of  this  conclusion,  it  is  not  ]>roperly  the  testi- 
mony of  sense. 
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To  this  class  we  must  refer  the  judgments  we  are 
apt  to  form,  of  the  distance  and  magnitude,  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,-  and  of  terrestrial  objects  seen  on  high. 
The  mistakes  we  mal;e  of  the  magnitude  and  distance 
of  objects  seen  through  optica!  glasses,  or  through  an 
atmosphere  uneoniinonly  clear  or  uncommonly  foggy, 
belong  liltewise  to  this  class. 

The  errors  we  are  led  into  in  acquired  perceplian  are 
very  rarely  hurtful  to  us  in  the  conduct  of  life;  they 
are  gradually  corrected  by  a  more  enlarged  experience, 
and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature : 
and  the  general  laws  of  o«r  constitution,  by  which 
we  are  sometimes  led  into  them,  are  of  the  greatest 
utility, 

We  come  into  the  world  ignorant  of  every  thing, 
and  by  our  ignorance  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  to 
many  mistakes.-  Were  we  sensible  of  our  condition 
in  that  period,  and  capable  of  reflecting  upon  it,  we 
should  be  like  a  man  in  the  dark,  surrounded  with 
dangers,  where  every  step  he  takes  may  be  into  a  pit. 
Eeason  would  direct  him  to.  sit  down,  and  wait  till  he 
could  see  about  him.  Nature  has  followed  another 
plan.  The  child,  unapprehensive  of  danger,  is  led  by 
instinct  to  exert  til  his  active  powei'!  to  t^ye^ery  thing 
without  the  cautious  admonitions  of  leaaon  and  to 
believe  every  thing  that  is  told  him  Sometime'!  he 
suffers  by  his  la'fhnes  what  reison  would  ha\e  pre 
vented;  but  his  suffering  ptoses  a  salutary  diocipline 
and  maltes  him  foi  the  future  avoid  the  cause  of  it 
Sometimes  he  is  impo&ed  upon  by  his  creduhty ,  but 
it  is  of  iiifimte  btneht  to  him  upon  the  whole  His 
activity  and  credulity  iie  more  useful  qualities,  and 
better  instructors  than  reason  would  be,  they  teach  hira 
more  in  a  day  than  reason  would  do  in  a  year ;  they 
furnish  a  stock  of  materials  for  reason  to  work  upon ; 
they  make  him  easy  and  happy  in  a  period  of  his  ex- 
istence, when  reason  could  only  serve  to  suggest  a 
thousand  tormenting  anxieties  and  fears:  and  he  acts 
3eably  to  the  constitution  and  intention  of  nature, 
n  when  he  does  and  believes  what  reason  would  not 
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justify.  So  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Au- 
thor of  nature  arc  no  less  conspicuous  in  withholding 
the  exercise  of  our  reason  in  this  period,  than  in  be- 
stowing it  when  we  are  ripe  for  it. 

A  third  class  of  errors,  asciibed  to  the  fallacy  of  the 
senses,  proceeds  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nabme. 

The  laws  of  nature  (I  mean  not  moral  hut  physical 
laws)  are  learned  either  from  our  own  experience,  or 
the  experience  of  others,  who  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  the  course  of  nature.  Ignorance  of  those  laws, 
or  inattention  to  them,  is  apt  to  occasion  false  judg- 
ments with  regard  to  the  objects  of  sense,  especially 
those  of  hearing  and  of  sight ;  which  false  judgments 
are  often,  without  good  reason,  called  fallacies  of  sense. 

Sounds  affect  the  ear  differently,  according  as  the 
sounding  body  is  before  or  behind  us,  on  the  right  hand 
or  on  the  left,  near  or  at  a  great  distance.  We  learn, 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  sound  affects  the  ear,  on 
what  hand  we  are  to  look  for  the  sounding  body ;  and 
in  most  cases  we  judge  right.  But  we  are  sometimes 
deceived  by  echoes,  or  by  whisperihg-galleries,  or  speak- 
ing-trumpets, which  return  the  sound,  or  alter  its  direc- 
tion, or  convey  it  to  a  distance  without  diminution. 
The  deception  is  still  greater,  because  more  uncommon, 
which  is  said  to  be  produced  by  ventriloquists, — that 
is,  persons  who  have  acquired  the  art  of  modifying  their 
voice,  so  that  it  shall  affect  the  eat  of  the  hearers  as  if 
it  came  from  another  person,  or  from  the  clouds,  or  from 
under  the  earth.  Some  are  also  said  to  have  the  art  of 
imitating  the  voice  of  another  so  exactly,  that  in  the 
dark  they  might  be  taken  for  the  person  whose  voice 
they  imitate. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  accuracy 
as  well  as  of  the  truth  of  our  senses  in  things  that  are 
of  real  use  in  life,  that  we  are  able  to  distinguish  all 
our  acquaintance  by  their  countenance,  by  their  voice, 
and  by  their  handwriting,  when  at  the  same  time  we 
are  often  unable  to  say  by  what  minute  difference  the 
distinction  is  made;  and  that  we  are  so  very  rarely 
deceived  in  matters  of  this  kind,  when  we  give  proper 
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attention  to  the  informations  of  sense.  However,  if 
any  case  should  happen  in  which  sounds  produced  by 
different  causes  are  not  distinguishable  by  the  ear,  this 
may  prove  that  our  senses  are  imperfect,  but  not  that 
they  axB  fallacicms.  The  ear  may  not  be  able  to  draw 
the  just  conclusion,  but  it  is  only  our  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  sound  that  leads  us  to  a  wrong  conclusion. 

Deceptions  of  si^ht,  arising  from  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  are  more  numei'ous  and  more  remarka- 
ble than  those  of  hearing. 

The  rays  of  light,  which  are  the  means  of  seeing, 
pass'  in  right  lines  from  tfie  object  to  the  eye,  when 
they  meet  with  no  obstruction  ;  and  we  are  by  nature 
led  to  conceive  the  visible  object  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  rays  that  come  to  the  eye.  But  the  rays  may 
be  reflected,  refracted,  or  inflected  in  their  passage  from 
the  object  to  the  eye,  according  to  certain  fixed  laws  of 
nature,  by  which  means  their  direction  may  be  changed, 
and  consequently  the  apparent  place,  figure,  or  magni- 
tude of  the  object.  Thus,  a  child  seeing  himself  in  a 
imirror  thiults  he  sees  another  child  behind  the  mirror, 
that  imitates  all  his  motions.  But  even  a  child  soon 
gets  the  better  of  this  deception,  and  knows  that  he 
sees  himself  only. 

All  the  deceptions  made  by  telescopes,  microscopes, 
camera  obseurais,  or  magic  lanterns,  Eire  of  the  same 
kind,  though  not  so  familiar  to  the  vulgar.  The  igno- 
rant may  be  deceived  by  them;  but  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  optics,  they  give  just 
and  true  information,  and  the  laws  of  nature  by  which 
they  are  produced  are  of  infinite  benefit  to  mankind. 

There  remains  another  class  of  errors,  commonly 
called  deceptions  of  sense,  and  the  only  one,  as  J 
apprehend,  to  which  that  name  can  be  given  with 
propriety:  I  mean  such  as  proceed  from  some  disorder ' 
or  pretematmal  state,  either  of  the  external  organ,  or  of 
the  nerves  and  brain,  which  are  internal  m-gans  of  per- 


In  a  delirium  or  in  madness,  perception,  memory,  im- 
agination, and  our  reasoning  powers  are  strangely  dis- 
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■  >](leved  and  confounded.  There  are  likewise  diaorders 
which  affect  some  of  our  senses,  while  others  are  sound. 
Thus,  a  man  may  feel  pain  in  his  toes  after  the  leg  is 
cut  off  He  may  feel  a  little  ball  double,  by  crossing 
his  fingers.  He  may  see  an  object  double,  by  not 
directing  both  eyes  properly  to  it.  By  pressing  the  ball 
of  his  eye,  he  may  see  colors  that  are  not  real.  By  the 
jaundice  in  his  eyes,  he  may  mistake  colors.  These 
are  more  properly  deceptions^of  sense  than  any  of  the 
classes  before  mentioned. 

"We  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  lot  of  human 
nature,  that  all  the  human  faculties  are  liable,  by  acci- 
dental causes,  to  be  hurt  and  unfitte.d  for  their  natural 
functions,  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  but  as  this  imper- 
fection is  common  to  them  all,  it  gives  no  just  ground 
for  accounting  any  one  of  them  fallacious  more  than 
another. 

I  add  only  one  observation  to  what  has  been  said 
upon  this  subject.  It  is,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction between  what  philosophers  teach  concerning 
ideas,  and  their  doctrine  of  the  fallaciousness  of  tlie 
senses.  "We  are  taught  that  the  office  of  the  senses  is 
only  to  give  ns  the  ideas  of  external  objects.  If  this 
be  so,  there  can  be  no  fallacy  in  the  senses.  Ideas  can 
neither  be  true  nor  false.  If  the  senses  testify  nothing, 
they  cannot  give  false  testimony.  If  they  are  not 
judging  faculties,  ■  no  judgment  can  be  imputed  to 
them,  whether  false  or  taue.  There  is,  therefore,  a  con- 
tradiction between  the  common  doctrine  concerning 
ideas  and  that  of  the  fallaciousness  of  the  senses. 
Both  may  be  false,  as  I  believe  they  are,  but  both  can- 
not be  true. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

OP  THE  NATURE  AND   ITUNCTIONS   01'   THIS  FACULTT. 

I.  Memory  distinguished  from  Sensation  and  Fercep- 
tim.]  In  the  gradual  progress  of  man  from  infancy  to 
maturity,  there  is  a  certain  order  in  which  his  faculties 
are  unfolded,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  best  order  we 
can  follow  in  treating  of  them.  The  external  senses 
appear  first ;  memory  soon  follows,  —  which  we  are  now 
to  consider. 

It  is  by  memory  that  we  have  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  things  past.'  The  senses  give  us  information 
of  things  oiuy  as  they  exist  in  the  present  moment; 
and  this  information,  -  if  it  were  not  preserved  by 
memory,  would  vanish  instantly,  and  leave  us  as  igno- 
rant as  if  it  had  never  been, 

Every  man  who  remembers  must  remember  some- 
thing, and  that  which  he  remembers  is  called  the  ob- 
ject of  his  remembrance.  In  this,  memory  agrees  with 
perception,  but  differs  from  sensation,  which  has  no 
object  but  the  feeling  itself.  Every  man  can  distin- 
guish the  thing  remembered  from  the  remembrance  of 
it.  We  may  remember  any  thing  which  we  have  seen, 
or  heard,  or  known,  or  done,  or  suffered ;  but  the  rc- 

*  An  immediale  knowledge  of  ajmsf  thing  is  a  contradiction.  For  wo 
oan  only  know  a.  tiling  immediately,  if  we  know  it  in  itself,  or  as  existing; 
liut  what  ia  past  cannot  be  known  in  itself,  for  it  is  noa-exislcni.  In  this 
respect  memoi'y  iHlfci-a  from  pciTcption,  — IT. 
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membrance  of  it  is  a  particular  act  of  the  inind  which 
now  exists,  and  of  which  we  are  conscious.  To  con- 
found these  two  is  an  absurdity,  which  a  thinking  man 
conoid  not  be  led  into,  but  by  some  false  hypothesis 
which  hinders  him  from  reflecting  upon  the  thing  which 
he  would  explain  by  it 

In  memory  we  do  not  find  such  a  ti'ain  of  operations 
connected  by  our  constitution  as  in  perceptTon.  When 
we  perceive  an  object  by  our  senses,  there  is,  first,  some 
impression  made  by  the  object  upon  the  organ  of  sense, 
either  immediately  ov  by  means  of  some  medium.  Ey 
this,  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  nerves  and  brain, 
in  consequence  of  which  we  feel  some  sensation,  and 
that  sensation  is  attended  by  that  conception  and  belief 
of  the  external  object  which  we  call  perception.  These 
operations  are  ko  connected  in  our  constitution,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  disjoin  them  in  our  conceptions,  and  to 
attend  to  sEich  without  confounding  it  with  the  others. 
But  in  the  operations  of  memory  we  are  free  from  this 
embarrassment;  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  all 
other  acts  of  the  mind,  and  the  names  which  denote 
them  are  free  from  all  arfibiguity.  Again,  the  object 
of  memory,  or  thing  remembered,  must  be  something 
that  is  past;  as  the  object  of  perception  and  of  con- 
sciousness must  be  something  which  is  present.  What 
now  is  cannot  be  an  object  of  memory ;  neither  can 
that  which  is  pasf^and  gone  be  an  object  of  perception 
or  of  consciousness. 

Memory  is  always  accompanied  with  the  belief  of 
that  which  we  remember,  as  perception  is  accompanied 
with  the  belief  of  that  which  we  perceive,  and  con- 
sciousness with  the  belief  of  that  whereof  we  are  con- 
scious. Perhaps  in  infancy,  or  in  a  disorder  of  mind, 
things  lemembered  may  be  confounded  with  those 
which  are  merely  imagined ;  but  in  mature  years,  and 
in  a  sound  'state  of  mnid,  every  man  feels  that  he  must 
believe  what  he  distinctly  remembers,  though  he  can 
give  no  other  reason  of  his  belief,  but  that  he  remem- 
bers the  Ihing  distinctly  \  whereas,  when  he  merely 
imaginf"  a  thui"  c^ei  '-o  distinctly,  he  has  no  belief  of 
jtupoii  liiil   i<   (    .It 
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This  belief,  which  we  have  Ironi  distinct  memory,  we 
account  real  knowledge,  no  less  certain  than  if  it  was 
grounded  on  demonstration ;  no  man  in  his  wits  calls 
it  in  question,  or  will  hear  any  argument  against  it.. 
The  testimony  of  witnesses  in  causes  of  life  and  death 
depends  upon  it,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  mankind  of 
past  eveilts  is  built  on  this  foundation.  There  are 
cases  in  which  a  man's  memory  is  less  distinct  and 
determinate,  and  where  he  is  ready  to  allow  that  it, 
may  have  failed  him ;  but  this  does  not  in  the  least 
weaken  its  credit,  when  it  is  perfectly  distinct 

Things  remembered  must  be  things  formerly  per- 
ceived or  known.  I  remember  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun  in  the  year  1769.  I  must  therefore  have 
perceived  it  at  the  (5me  it  happened,  otherwise  I  could 
not  now  remember  it.  Our  first  acquaintance  with 
any  object  of  thought  cannot  be  by  remembrance. 
Memory  can  only  produce  a  continuance  or  renewa;!  of 
a  former  acquaintance  with  the  thing  remembered. 
The  remembrance  of  a  past  event  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied with  the  conviction  of  our  own  existence  at.  the 
time  the  event  happened.  I  cannot  remember  a  thing 
that  happened  a  year  ago,  without  a  conviction  as 
strong  as  memory  can  give,  that  I,  the  same  identical 
person  who  now  remember  that  event,  did  then  exist.* 

'  Mr.  James  Mill  t!ius  nnnlyzes  r  fact  of  memory ;  —  "I  toraemher  to 
have  seen  and  lieard  Gcoi^  tiie  Tliii'd,  when  making  a  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  his  Povliraneat.  In  Uiis  ramembranoe  there  is,  first  of  all,  the 
maro  idoti,  oe  eimple  apprehension  —  the  amceptioii,  as  it  is  Bomctimes 
called  —  of  the  objects.  There  is  combined  with  this,  to  moke  it  iiiemon/, 
raj  idea  of  1117  having  seen  and  heard  those  objects.    And  this  combing' 


n  my  power  to  separate  them.  I  cannot  have 
uio  laea  or  ueoi^  uie  m  nira,  —  his  person  and  attitude,  tie  paper  lie  held 
in  his  hand,  the  sonnd  of  his  Toice  while  rending  it,  the  throne,  the  apart- 


t,  the  andieoce, —  witboat  having  the  other  idea  along  wilit  it,  that  of 
my  having  been  a  witness  of  the  scene. 

"  Sovf  in  this  lastmentioned  part  of  tiie  compound,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive  two  important  elements ;  the  idea  of  my  present  sdf,  the  remembering 
self'  and  the  idea  of  my  past  self,  the  remembered  or  witnessing  selK 
These  two  ideas  stand  at  the  two  ends  of  a  poition  of  my  being ;  Uiat  is, 
of  ft  seiies  of  my  states  of  conseioosness  That  series  consists  of  (lie  suc- 
cessive states  of  my  coiisdonsness  intei-vonrng  between  the  moment  of 
perception,  or  the  past  moment,  and  the  moment  of  memory,  or  llio  pres- 
ent moment.     What  liappcns  !it  iIil  niomLnt  of  memory?     T!je  mind 
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II.  Distinction  between  Memory  and  lieminiscence  or 
Recolleciion.]  Here  it  is  proper  to  talte  notice  of  a 
distinctioii  which  Aristotle  maJces  between  memory  and 
reminiscence,  because  the  distinction  has  a  real  founda- 
tion in  nature,  though  in  our  language  I  thinlc  we  do 
not  distinguish  them  by  different  names. 

Memory  is  a  kind  ol  habit  which  is  not  always  in 
exercise  with  regard  to  things  we  remember,  but  is 
ready  to  suggest  them  when  there  is  occasion.  Tlie 
most  perfect  degree  of  this  habit  is,  when  the  Uimg  pre- 
sertts  itself  to  our  remembrance  spontaneously,  and  ioithoyt 
labor,  as  often  as  there  is  occasion.  A  second  degree  is, 
when  the  thing  is  forgotten  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
even  when  there  is  occasion  to  remember  it,  yet  at  last 
some  incident  brings  it  to  mind  without  any  search.  A 
third  degi-ee  is,  tehen  we  cast  about  and  sea/rch  for  what 
we  would  remember,  and  so  at  last  find  it  out.  It  is  this 
Isist,  I  think,  which  Aristotle  calls  reminiscence,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  memory. 

lieminiscence,  therefore,  includes  a  will  to  recollect 
something  past,  and  a  search  for  it.  But  here  a  diffi- 
culty occurs.  It  may  be  said,  that  what  we  will  to 
remember  we  must  conceive,  as  there  can  be  no  will 
without  a  coneeptioH  of  the  tiling  willed.  A  will  to 
remember  a  thing,  therefore,  seems  to  imply  that  we 
remember  it  already,  and  have  no  occasion  to  search 
for  it.  But  this  difficulty  is  easily  removed.  "When 
we  will  to  remember  a  thing,  we  must  remember  some- 
iking-  relatwig  to  it,  which  gives  us  a  relative  conception 
of  it ;  but  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  have  no  concep- 
tion what  the  thing  is,  but  only  what  relation  it  bears 
to  something  else.  Thus,  I  remember  that  a  friend 
charged  me  with  a  commission  to  be  executed  at  such 
a  place;  but  I  have  forgotten  what  the  commission 

runs  back  from  tliat  moment  to  the  momeEt  of  pei'ecption.  That  ia  to 
say,  it  runs  over  the  intei'veniag  states  of  consciousness,  cailed  up  by 
assodation.  Bnt  fo  run  over  a  nnmier  cjf  states  of  consciousness,  called 
up  by  oasodation,  ia  but  another  mode  of  saying  that  wa  associate  theta ; 
and.  m  this  case  we  associate  them  so  rapidly  and  closely,  that  thej  mo,  as 
it  mace,  into  a  single  ^oint  of  conscionsnesa,  to  which  t£«  name  of  memory 
is  assigned."    Attalysls  of  tiie  Hjotan  Jlfliu^  I^ap.  X.  —  Ed. 
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was.  By  applying  niy  thought  to  what  I  remember 
eonceniing  it,  that  it  was  given  by  such  a  person,  upon 
such  an.  occasion,  in  consequence  of  such  a  conversa- 
tion, I  am  led,  in  a  tiain  of  thought,  to  the  very  thing 
I  had  forgotten,  and  recollect  distinctly  what  the  com- 
mission was. 

Aristotle  says,  that  brutes  have  not  reminiscence,  and 
this  I  think  is  probable;  but,  eays  he,  they  have  mem- 
ory. It  cannot,  indeed,  be  doubted  but  they  have 
something  very  like  to  it,  and  in  some  instances  in  a 
very  great  degree,  A  dog  knows  his  master  after  long 
absence.  A  horse  will  trace  back  a  road  he  has  once 
gone,  as  accurately  as  a  man;  and  this  is  the  more 
strange,  that  the  train  of  thought  which  he  had  in 
going  must  be  reversed  in  his  return.  It  is  very  like  to 
some  prodigious  memories  we  read  of,  where  a  person, 
upon  hearing  a  hundred  names  or  unconnected  words 
pronounced,  can  be.gin  at  the  last,  and  go  backwards  to 
the  first,  without  losing  or  misplacing  one.  Brutes  cer- 
tainly may  learn  much  from  experience,  which  seems 
to  imply  memory. 

Yet  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  brutes  measure 
time  as  men  do,  by  days,  months,  or  years,  or  that  they 
have  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  interval  between 
things  which  they  remember,  or  of  their  distance  from 
the  present  moment.  If  we  could  not  record  transac- 
tions according  to  their  dates,  human  memory  would 
be  something  very  different  from  what  it  is,  and  per- 
haps resemble  more  the  memory  of  bmtes. 

III.  Memory  an  Original  cmd  Ultimate  Ground  of 
Belief.\  Memory  is  an  original  faculty,  given  us  by 
the  Author  of  our  being,  of  which  we  can  give  no  ac- 
count, but  that  we  are  so  made." 

The  knowledge  which  I  have  of  things  past  by  my 

*  IVom  IhiB  moat  moflciii  psychologiBtB  disBent.  The  Haitleian  Kchool 
resolve  memory  into  tho  associaljcin  of  ideas.  Dr.  Brown,  Plalosophy  of 
tlie  Huma^  3£m,  Iiect.  XLI.,  into  "  a  particular  snggicstion  combiuea  with 
a  feelinB  of  the  relation  of  priority."  Even  Mr.  Stewart,  JElemenls,  Part  1. 
Chap.  VII.,  resolves  "  tlie  meftiory  of  euenls"  into  a  conception  and  a 
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memory  seems  to  me  as  tin  accountable  as  an  immedi- 
ate knowledge  would  be  of  things  to  come*  and  I  can 
give  no  reason  why  1  should  have  the  one  and  not  the 
other,  but  that  such  is  the  will  of  my  Maker.  I  find  in 
my  mind  a  distinct  conception  and  a  firm  belief  of  a 
series  of  past  evente ;  but  how  this  is  produced  I  Itnow 
not  I  call  it  memory,  but  this  is  only  giving  a  name 
to  it ;  it  is  not  an  account  of  ita  cause.  I  believe  most 
firmly  what  I  distinctly  remember ;  but  I  can  give  no 
reason  of  this  belief.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty that  gives  me  this  understanding. 

When  I  believe  the  truth  of  a  mathematical  axiom, 
or  of  a  mathematical  proposition,  I  see  that  it  must  be 
so.  Every  man  who  has  the  same  conception  of  it 
sees  the  same.  There  is  a  necessary  and  an  evident 
connection  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition  ;  and  I  have  all  the  evidence  to  support 
my  belief  which  I  can  possibly  conceive. 

When  I  believe  that  I  washed  my  hands  and  face 
this  morning,  there  appears  no  necessity  in  the  truth  of 
this  proposition.  It  might  be,  or  it  might  not  be.  A 
man  may  distinctly  conceive  it  without  believing  it  at 
alL  How,  then,  do  I  come  to  believe  it  ?  I  remember 
it  distinctly.  This  is  all  1  can  say.  This  remembrance 
is  an  act  of  hiy  mind.  Is  it  impossible  that  this  act 
should  be,  if  the  event  had  not  happened  ?  I  confess  I 
do  not  see  any  necessary  connection  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  If  any  man  can  show  such  a  necessary 
connection,  then  I  think  that  belief  which  we  have  of 
what  we  remember  will  be  fairly  accounted  for;  but  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  that  belief  is  unaccountable,  and 
we  can  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  the  result  of  our  con- 
stitution. 


*  An  imiHediaie  knowledge  of  ihiiige  to  come  is  equally  a  contitidiotion 
vilh  an  iramediate  knowledge  o!  tilings  past.  See  nolo  on  p.  211.  Butif, 
as  Rdd  liimself  allows,  memory  depends  upon  certain  enduring  ai&ctioas 
of  the  brtun,  dcMrmioed  liy  cognition,  it  seems  a  strango  oEeoitiou,  on  this 
as  on  other  acconnls,  tlitit  tlie  posEibility  of  a  knowledge  of  the  fiiture  is 
not  more  inconceivable  than  of  a  knowledge  of  tbo  past.  Moapertuis, 
however,  has  adraneed  a  similar  doctiine ;  and  some,  also,  of  the  advo- 
cates of  imiimil  magnetism.  —  H. 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  experience  we  have 
had  of  the  fidelity  of  memoiy  is  a  good  reason  for  rely- 
ing upon  its  testimony.  I  deny  not  that  this  may  be  a 
reason  to  those  who  have  had  this  experience,  and  who 
reflect  upon  it.  But  I  believe  there  are  few  who  ever 
thought  of  this  reason,  or  who  found  any  need  of  it. 
It  must  be  some  very  rare  occasion  that  leads  a  man  to 
have  recourse  to  it;  and  in' those  who  have  done  so,  the 
testimony  of  memory  was  believed  before  the  experi- 
ence of  its  fidelity,'  and  that  belief  could  not  be  caused 
by  the  experience  which  came  after  it. 

We  know  some  abstract  trntha,  by  comparing  the 
terais  of  the  proposition  which  expresses  them,  and 
perceiving  some  necessary  relation  or  agreement  be- 
tween them.  It  is  thus  I  know  that  two  and  three 
make  five ;  that  the  diameters  of  a  circle  are  all  equal 
Mr.  Locke,  having  discovered  this  source  of  knowledge, 
too  rashly  concluded  that  all  human  knowledge  might 
be  derived  from  it ;  and  in  this  he  htis  been  followed 
very  g'^nenliy, — by  Mr.  Hume  in  particular.  But  I 
apprehend  that  oui  knowledge  oithe  existence  of  things 
contiiiffent  can  ne\er  be  traced  to  this  source.  I  know 
that  such  a  thing  exists,  or  did  exist.  This  knowledge 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  perception  of  a  necessary 
agreement  between  existence  and  the  thing  that  exists, 
because  there  is  no  such  necessary  agreement;,  and 
therefore  no  such  agreement  can  be  perceived  either 
immediately,,  or  by  a  chain  of  reasoning.  The  thing 
does  not  exist  necessarily,  but  by  the  wBl  and  power 
of  him  that  made  it ;  and  there  is  no  contradiction  fol- 
lows from  supposing  it  not  to  exist.  Whence  I  think 
it  follows,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  our 
own  thoughts,  of  the  existence  of  all  the  material  ob- 
jects about  us,  and  of  all  past  contingencies,  must  be 
derived,  not  from  a  perception  of  necessary  relations  or 
agreements,  but  from  some  other  source. 

Our  Maker  has  provided  other  means  for  giving  us 
the  knowledge  of  these  things,  —  means  which  per- 
fectly answer  their  end,  and  produce  the  effect  intended 
by  them.  But  lo  what  maimer  they  do  this  is,  I  fear, 
11) 
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beyond  oui  skill  to  explain.  We  know  om-  own 
thougiita,  and  the  operations  of  our  minds,  by  a  power 
which  we  call  consciousness :  but  this  is  only  giving  a 
name  to  this  part  of  our  frame.  It  does  not  explain 
its  fabric,  nor  how  it  produces  in  us  an  irresistible  con- 
viction of  its  informations.  We  perceive  material 
objects  and  their  sensible  qualities  by  our  senses ;  but 
how  they  give  us  this  information,  and  how  they 
produce  our  belief  in  it,  we  know  not.  We  know 
many  past  events  by  memory;  but  how  it  gives  this 
information,  I  believe,  is  inexplicable. 

IV.  Phpsiohgical  Tlieories  to  account  for  Memoiy.] 
The  theory  of  the  Peripatetics  is  expressed  by  Alexan- 
der Aphrodisiensis,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  commenta- 
tors on  Aristotle,  in  these  words,  as  they  are  translated 
by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  Hermes :*  —  "  Now  what  phan^ 
or  imagination  is,  we  may  explain  as  follows: — We 
may  conceive  to  be  formed  within  us,  from  the  opera- 
tions of  our  senses  about  sensible  objects,  some  im- 
pression, as  it  were,  or  picture,  in  our  original  sensori- 
um,  being  a-  relic  of  that  motion  caused  within  us  by  the 
external  object;  a  relic,  which,  when  the  external  ob- 
ject is  no  longer  present,  remains,  and  is  still  preserved, 
being  as  it  were  its  image,  and  w^hich,  by  being  thus 
preserved,  becomes  the  cause  of  our  having  memory: 
now  such  a  sort  of  relict,  and,  as  it  were,  impression, 
they  call  phansy  or  imaginatiott." 

Another  passage  from  Alcinous,  Of  the  Doctrines  of 
Plato,  Cbap.  IV.,  shows  the  agreement  of  the  ancient 
Platonists  and  Peripatetics  in  this  theory :  —  "  When 
the  form  or  type  of  things  is  imprinted  on  the  mind  by 
the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  so  imprinted  as  not  to  be 
deleted  by  time,  but  preserved  firm  and  lasting,  its  pres- 
ervation is  called  memory." 

Upon  this  principle  Aristotle  imputes  the  shortness 
of  memory  in  children  to  this  cause,  that  their  brain  is 
too  moist  and  soft  to  retain,  impressions  made  upon  it ; 

*  Book  lU.  Chap.  IV. 
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and  the  defect  of  memory  in  old  men  he  imputes,  on 
the  contrary,  to  the  hardness  and  rigidity  of  the  brain, 
which  hinders  its  receiving  any  durable  impression* 

This  ancient  theory  of  the  cause  of  memory  is  de- 
fective in  two  respects: — ^y?r.rf ,  if  the  cause  assigned  (iid 
really  exist,  it  by  no  means  accounts  for  the  phenome- 


•  In  this  whole  attttenjontE^d  is  wrong.  In  iJio/i'sf  place  Aiistolle  did 
not  impute  the  defect  of  memory  in  children  and  o!d  persona  to  any  con- 
Btitutionof  tho  brain;  for,  in  his  doctrine,  the  heart,  and  not  the  bvajn,  is 
the  primat;  sensorinm  in  which  the  impi-cssion  is  made-  In  tho  second 
place,  the  term  impreaion  (rinros)  is  used  by  Aiistotlc  in  an  analogiciil,  not 
fa  a  literal,  signilicatioii.    See  Note  K — H. 

Por  a  fijl  account  of  Aristotle's  doctiino  respecting  memoiy  aad  i-cm- 
iniacenoe,  see  Barth.  Si-  -Hilaii-e's  translation  of  tho  Parva  NatanUia, 
making  the  second  Tolnmo  of  his  Pgychologie  iFArislole.  In  tiio  preface, 
the  translator,  after  reviewitig  what  has  been  written  in  modem  times  on 
the  subject  of  memory,  comes  to  this  conclusion :  that  Aristotle  ivas  the 
first  who  studied  the  &cDlty  scienlilicftllj,  Had  Ihat  liis  treatisej  ahcr  the 
lapse  of  twenty-two  cenlntLCS,  ia  still  the  most  complete  and  tlie  niwtt 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  to  snppose  that  physiological  tliooiics  lo 
exphia  and  account  jor  memory  have  never  been  entertained  to  whicii  Ihfi 
strictures  in  the  text  apply.  As,  fov  example,  to  "the  decajdng  sense" 
of  Hohbe3,XeuirifAan,FnrtI,  Cliap,  II.  Molebraiiche  pushes  his  invention 
still  farther. 

His  words  are: — "For  the  esplanntion  of  memory  it  is  noccssaiy  to  re- 
memlier  wliat  has  been  repeated  so  many  times,  —  that  all  our  diffcieiit 
perceptions  depend  upon  tiie  changes  that  h^pen  to  those  fibres  that  are 
m  that  part  of  the  bnun  in  which  the  soni  more  paiticulnriy  vesides. 
This  being  supposed,  the  natnre  of  memory  is  explained  -,  for  even  as  the 
brandies  of  a  tree,  wliieh  hare  continued  some  time  bent  in  a  certain  form, 
fltill  preserve  an  aptitoda  to  be  bent  anew  after  the  same  manner,  so  tlie 
fibres  of  the  brain,  having  once  reauTcd  certain  impressions  by  the  course 
of  the  animal  spirits,  and  by  the  action  of  objects,  retinn  a  long  time  some 
fadtity  to  cecoive  these  same  dispositions.  "Sow  the  memory  consists  only 
in  tiiis  Bicnlty,  since  wo  think  on  the  same  things  when  tbe  brain  reoeivea 
the  same  impressions." 

A  little  farther  on,  he  tliinlis  to  explain  how  th£  susceptibilities  of  the 
mind  in  this  respect  am  affwted  by  age ;  —  "  The  most  considerable  dif- 
forences  that  are  found  in  a  man's  bram,  during  llie  whole  conrso  of  I}is 
life,  arc  in  infancy,  at  ills  fuH  strength,  and  in  old  ago.  The  flhres  of  the 
brain  in  children  ore  soft,  ilcxible,  and  delicate ;  a  riper  age  dries,  hardens, 
and  strengthens  them ;  but  in  old  ago  they  become  wholly  inflexible,  gross, 
and  sometimes  mingled  with  anpcrflnous  hnmovs  that  the  t^ble  heat  of 
this  ago  cannot  dissipate.  Por  as  we  see  th,e  fibres  which  compose  the  flesh 
harden  by  time,  and  that  the  flesh  of  a  young  partridge  is  without  dis- 
pute more  tender  tlian  that  of  an  old  one,  so  the  fibres  of  the  brain  of  a 
child  or  youth  iriU.  be  mneh  mora  soft  and  delicate  than  those  of  persons 
more  advanced  in  years.''  Seaich  njler  Tivtli,  Boot  IL  Chap.  V.  and  TI.; 
ivhero  there  is  more  to  flie  siime  purpose.  —  Eu. 
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noil ;    and,   secotidly,  there   is    no    evidence,    nor  even 
probability,  that  that  cause  exists. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  perception  some  impression  is 
made  upon  the  brain,  as  well  as  upon  the  organ  and 
nerves,  because  all  the  nerves  terminate  in  the  brain, 
and  because  disorders  and  hurts  of  the  brain  are  found 
to  aifect  our  powere  of  perception  when  the  external 
organ  and  nerve  are  sound;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  this  impression  upon  the  brain :  it  can 
have  no  resemblance  to  the  object  perceived,  nor  does 
it  in  any  degree  account  for  that  sensation  and  percep- 
■  tion  which  are  consequent  upon  it.  These  things  have 
been  argued  in  the  second  Essay,  and  shall  now  be 
taken  for  granted  to  prevent  repetition. 

If  the  impression  upon  the  "brain  be  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  perception  of  objects  that  are  present, 
it  can  as  little  account  for  the  memory  of  those  that 
are  past.  So  that  if  it  were  certain  that  the  impres- 
sions made  on  the  brain  in  perception  remain  as  Jong 
as  there  is  any  memory  of  the  object,  all  that  could  be 
inferred  from  this  is,  that,  by  the  lawB  of  nature,  there 
is  a  connection  established  between  that  impression 
and  the  remembrance  of  that  object.  ,  But  how  the 
impression  contributes  to  this  remembrance,  we  should 
be  quite  ignorant ;  it  being  impossible  to  discover  how 
thought  of  any  kind  should  be  produced  by  an  impres- 
sion on  the  brain  or  upon  any  part  of  the  body. 

To  say  that  this  impression  is  memory  is  absurd,  if 
understood  literally.  If  it  is  only  meant  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  memory,it  ouglit'to  be  shown  how  it  produces 
tins  effect,  otherwise  memory  remains  as  unaccounta- 
ble as  before.  If  a  philosopher  should  undertake  to 
account  for  the  force  of  gunpowder  in  the  discharge  of 
a  rausliet,  and  then  tell  us  gi'avely  that  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  is  the  drawing  of  the  trigger,  we 
should  not  be  much  wiser  by  this  account.  As  little 
are  we  instmcted  in  the  cause  of  memory,  by  being 
told  that  it  is  caused  by  a  certain  impression  on  the 
brain.  For,  supposing  that  impression  on  the  brain 
wei-e  as  necessary  \.o  meraoiy  as  the  drawing  oi'  the 
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trigger  is  to  the  discharge  of  the  rausliet,  wc  arc  still  as 
ignorant  as  we  wete  how  memory  is  produced ;  so  that, 
if  the  cause  of  memory  assigned  by  this  theory  did 
really  exist,  it  does  not  in  any  degree  account  for 
memory. 

Another  defect  in  this  theory  is,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence nor  probability  that  the  cause  assigned  does 
exist;  that  is,  that  the  impression  made  upon  the 
brain  in  perception  remains  after  ilie  object  is  removed. 

That  impression,  whatever  be  its  nature,  is  caused 
by  the  impression  made  fey  the  object  upon  the  organ 
01  sense  and  upon  the  nerve.  Philosophers  suppose, 
without  any  evidence,  that  when  the  object  is  removed, 
and  the  impression  upon  the  organ  and  nerve  ceases, 
the  impression  upon  the  brain  continues  and  is  perrna- 
nent;  that  is,  that  when  the  cause  is  removed,  the 
eifect  continues.  The  brain  surely  does  not  appear 
more  fitted  to  retain  an  impression  than'  the  organ  and 
nerve.  But  granting  that  the  impression  upon  the 
brain  continues  after  its  cause  is  removed,  it«  effects 
ought  to  continue  while  it  continues ;  that  is,  the  sen- 
sation and  pei-ception  should  be  as  permanent  as  the 
impression  upon  the  brain  which  is  supposed  to  be 
their  cause.  But  here  again  the  philosopher  makes  a 
second  supposition,  with  as  little  evidence,  but  of.  a 
contrary  nature,  —  to  wit,  that  while  the  cause  remains, 
tlte  effect  ceases.  If  this  should  be  gi-anted  also,  a  third 
must  be  made,  —  that  the  same  came,  which  at  first 
produced  sensation  and  perception,  does  aftei'wards 
produce  memory,  —  an  operation  essentially  different 
both  from  sensation  and  perception.  Again,  a  fourth 
supposition  must  be  made,  — that  this  cause,  though  it 
be  pej-manent,  does  not  produce  its  effeO,  ai  all  times; 
it  must  be  like  an  inscription  which  is  sometimes 
covered  with  mbbish,  and  on  other-  occasions  made 
legible  :  for  the  memory  of  things  is  often  interrupted 
for  a  long  time,  and  circumstances  bring  to  our  recol- 
lection what  has  been  long  forgot.  After  all,  many 
things  ai-e  remembered  which  were  never  perceived  by 
the  senses,  being  no  objects  of  sense,  and,  therefore, 
19- 
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which  could  make  no  impression  upon  the   brain  by 
.means  of  the  senses. 

Thus,'  when  philosophers  have  piled  one  supposition 
upon  another,  as  the  giants  piled  the  mountains  in 
order  to  scale  the  heavens,  all  is  to  no  purpose,  mem- 
ory remains  unaccountable ;  and  we  know  aa  little  how 
we  remember  things  past  as  how  we  are  conscious  of 
the  present. 

But  here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  although  im- 
pressions upon  the  brain  give  'no  aid  in  accounting  for 
memory,  yet  it  is  very  probable,  that,  in  the  human 
frame,  memory  is  dependent  on  some  proper  state  or 
temperament  of  the  brain- 

Although  the  furniture  of  oar  memory  bears  no  re- 
semblaiice  to  any  temperament  of  brain  whatsoever,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  it  should,  yet  nature  may  have 
subjected  us  to  this  law,  that  a  certain  constitutioil  or 
state  of  the  brain  is  necessary  to  memory.  That  this 
is  really  the  case,  many  well-known  facts  lead  us  to 
conclude.  It  is  possible,  that,  by  accurate  observation, 
the  proper  means  may  be  discovered  of  preserving  that 
temperament  of  the  brain  which  is  favorable  to  mem- 
ory, and  of  remedying  the  disorders  of  that  tempera- 
ment. This  would  be  a  very  noble  improvement  of  the 
medical  art.  But  if  it  should  ever  be  attained,  itwould 
give  no  aid  to  understand  how  one  state  of  the  brain 
assists  memory,  and  another  hurts  it. 

I  know  "certainly  that  the  impression  made  upon  my 
hand  by  the  prick  of  a  pin  occasions  acute  pain.  But 
can  any  philosopher  show  how  this  cause  produces  the 
effect?  "  The  nature  of  the* impression  is  here  perfectly 
known ;  but  it  gives  no  help  to  undeRitand  bow  that 
impression  affects  the  mind ;  and  if  we  know  as  dis- 
tinctly that  state  of  the  brain  which  causes  memory, 
we  should  still  be  as  ignorant  as  before  how  that  state 
contributes  to  memory.  We  might  have  been  so  con- 
stituted, for  any  thing  that  I  Icnow,  that  the  prick  of  a 
pin  in  the  hand,  instead  of  causing  pain,  should  cause 
remembrance;  nor  would  that  constitution  be  more 
unaccountable  than  the  present.     The  body  and  mind 
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operate  on  each  other,  according  to  lixed  laws  of  nature ; 
"iand  it  is  the  business  of  a  philosopher  to  discover  those 
laws  by  observation  and  experirnent.  But  when  he 
has  discovered  them,  he  must  rest  in  them  as  facts 
whose  cause  is  inscrutable  to  the  human  understand- 
ing." 

•  One  of  the  most  instrnctive  cnses  of  the  infliieacB  of  the  stnte  of  the 
body,  or  more  parlionlarly  of  the  nervous  system,  on  the  momoij,  ia  ra- 
Iftiadby  Colendga  in  his  Biograpliia  Uterana,  Chi^.  VI.,  which  we  shall 
give  in  his  own  words :  —  "A  ease  of  tliis  kind  ocearred  in  a  Catholic 
town  in  Germony,  n  yenr  or  two  bofore  my  nrnval  at  Gottingen,  and  had 
not  then  ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  coiiTcrsiitioD.  A  young  woman 
of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  comd  neither  read  nor  write,  was  Beizad 
with  a  nervous  fevei';  daring  which,  according  to  tlia  asseverations  of  all 
tho  pi%st3  and  motiks  of  the  nsiglibonrhood,  sue  beeamo  possessed,  and,  as 
it  appearoa,  by  a  Isamed  devil.  She  continoed  iticossaDtly  talking  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very  pompous  tones,  and  with  most  distinct  cnnn- 
dation.  This  possession  was  rendered  most  probable  by  tho  known  fact 
that  sho  was,  or  had  been,  a  heretic.  Toltdrc  humorously  advises  the 
Devil  to  dedino  all  acmi^tance  with  medical  men ;  and  it  would  have 
been  more  to.his  reputation  if  he  had  taken  this  advice  in  the  present  in- 
atainee-  The  case  had  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  a  young  phy- 
Eidan,  and,  led  by  hia  statement,  many  eminent  physiologists  and  nsycliolo- 
gists  visited  the  town,  and  cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot.  Sheets  full 
of  her  ravings  were  taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were  found  to 
consist  of  sentences  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for  itself,  bnt  with  little 
or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  tho  Hebrew,  a  small  poi-IJon  only 
conld  be  traced  to  tho  Bible ;  ^e  ram^under  seemed  to  he  in  the  rabbinical 
dialect.  AH  ti'ick  or  conspiracy  was  out  of  the  question.  Notonlyhad 
the  young  woman  ever  been  a  harmlesB  simple  creature,  bnt  she  was  ovi- 
denuy  laboring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town  inwiiich  she  bad  been 
resident  for  many  years,  as  a  servant  in  different  families,  no  eoluOon  pre- 
sented itself.  The  young  physidan,  however,  detarmined  to  trace  her  past 
life  stop  by  stop ;  for  the  patient  herself  was  incapable  of  returning  a 
rational  answer.  He,  at  length,  succeeded  in  discovering  the  place  where 
het  parents  had  lived ;  tmvelled  thither,  foand  them  dead,  but  an  uncle 
surviving ;  and  from  him  learnt  tliat  (Jie  patient  had  been  charitably  talccn 
by  an  old  Pratestont  pastoi*  at  nine  years  old,  and  hod  remained  with  him 
aome  years,  even  till  the  old  man's  death.  Of  tliia  pastor  the  ancle  know 
nothing,  hut  that  he  was  a  very  good  man.  With  great  difficul^,  and 
after  much  search,  our  young  medical  philosopher  discovered  a  niece  of 
the  pastor's,  who  had  lived  ivith  him  as  bis  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited 
his  effects.  She  I'emembered  Ihe  girl;  related,  tbat  her  venerabie  nncle 
bad  been  too  indulgent,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded ;  that 
she  was  willing  to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  after  her  patron's  death,  the  girl 
hersdf  refnsed  to  stay.  Anxious  inquiries  were  then,  of  course,  made  con- 
cerning tlie  pastor's  habits,  and  tho  solution  of  the  phenomenon  was  soon 
obButred.  BoF  it  appeai'ed,  that  it  had  been  the  old  man's  cnstom  for  years 
to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  house,  into  which  the  kiteheu  door 
opened,  and  to  real  to  himself,  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  his  favorite  books. 
A  to  aside  i-iible  ijumbiir  of  tlicse  wort  -still  in  tlie  niece's  possession.    She 
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V.  Hume's  Viev!  of  Memm-y.]  Mr.  Hume  saw  far- 
ther into  the  consequences  of  the  common  system  con- 
cerning ideas,  than  any  author  had  done  before  him. 
He  saw  the  absurdity  of  making  every  object  of  thought 
double,  and  splitting  it  into  a  remote  object,  which  has 
a  separate  and  permanent  existence,  and  an  immediate 
object,  called  an  idea,  or  impression,  which  is  an  image 
of  the  former,  and  has  no  existence  but  when  we  are 
conscious  of  it.  According  to  this  system,  we  have 
no  intercourse  with  the  external  world  but  by  means  of 
the  internal  world  of  ideas,  which  represents  the  other 
to  the  mind. 

He  saw  it  was  necessary  to  reject  one  of  these  worlds 
as  a  fiction,  and  the  question  was,  which  should  be  re- 
jected ;  —  whether  all  mankind,  learned  and  unlearned, 
had  feigned  the  existence  of  the  external  world  without 
good  reason,  or  whether  philosophers  had  feigned  the 
internal  world  of  ideas,  in  order  to  account  for  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  mind  with  the  external,  Mi\  Hume 
adopted  the  first  of  these  opinions,  and  employed  his 
reason  and  eloquence  in  support  of  it. 

According  to  his  system,  therefore,  impressions  and 

ndded  that  ho  was  a  veiy  learned  man,  nnd  n  great  Hebrdst.  Among  the 
Ixioks  wci'e  found  a  collection  of  rabtinieal  writings,  tt^ether  ivifli  several 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fiithers ;  and  the  physician  Bncceeded  in  identify- 
ing so  many  pasangea  tvitti  tliose  t^en  down  ct  the  yoimg  ivoman's  bed- 
sido,  that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any  rational  mind  concerning  the  ti'uc 
origin  of  the  iropressions  made  on  her  norvona  system." 

From  the  foregoing  the  autlu>r  deduces  an  iDiportant  and  startling  infer- 
ence ;  —  "  This  authentieatad  case  fninishes  both  proof  and  inatanee  that 
relies  of  seneadou  inay  exist,  for  aft  indefinite  tinio,  in  a  loiest  states  in  tlio 
very  same  order  in  which  they  were  ori^nally  impressed ;  and  as  we  can- 
not rationally  suppose  the  fCTeiiah  stale  of  the  brain  to  act  in  any  other, 
way  than  as  a  stimnlus,  this  fact  (and  it  woidd  not  he  difficult  to  adduce 
several  of  the  same  kind)  contributes  to  make  it  even  probable  that  all 
thoiights  ace  in  themaelves  imperishable ;  and  that  if  the  intelligent  faculty 
should  be  tendered  more  comprehensive,  it  woold  reqnira  only  a  differant 
and  apportioned  ora;nniiation,  —  tlie  My  cdestial  instead  of  the  bod^  ierres- 
triul,  — to  biing  before  every  bujimn  soul  the  a^ledive  experience  ^zls  aihde 
past  ExiatBoee.  And  this,  — this,  perchance,  is  the  dread  booh  qfjiulgmenl, 
in  ■whose  mysterious  hieri^lyphics  every  idle  word  is  recorded  1 " 

I  would  add  that  Dr.  Aliercrambie,  in  bis  Inqairies  concerning  Ihe.  Zntel- 
lediiai  Powers,  is  natnrallj  led  hy  his  professional  experience  to  dwell  more 
than  ia  usual  with  psychologists  on  memory  aa  afffectcd  by  peculior  states 
of  the  oi^aniKation.  —  En. 
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ideas  In  his  own  rniiid  are  the  only  tilings  a  man  can 
know,  or  can  conceive.  Nor  are  these  ideas  representa- 
tives, as  they  were  in  the  old  system.  There  is  nothing 
else  in  nature,  or  at  least  within  the  reach  of  oui  facul- 
ties, to  be  represented.  What -the  vulgar  call  the  per- 
ception of  an  external  object,  is  nothing  but  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  mind.  What  we  call  the  remem- 
brance of  a  past  event,  is  nothing  but  a  present  impres- 
sion or  idea,  weaker  than  the  former.  And  what  we 
call  imagination  is  still  a  present  idea,  but  wealter  than 
that  of  memory. 

That  I- may  not  do  him  injustice,  these  are  his  words 
in  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  Book  I.  Part  I.  Sect. 
III. :  —  "  We  find  by  experience,  that,  when  any  impres- 
sion has  been  present  with  the  mind,  it  again  makes  its 
appearance  there  as  an  idea ;  and  this  it  may  do  after 
two  different  ways :  eitJier  when  ia  its  new  appearance 
it  retains  a  considerable  degree  of  its  first  vivacity,  and 
is  somewhat  intermediate, betwixt  an  impression  and 
an  idea ;  or  when  it  entirely  loses  that  vivacity,  and  is 
a  perfect  idea.  The  faculty  by  which  we  repeat  our 
impressions  in  tlie  first  manner  is  called  the  memory, 
and  the  other  the  imagination^ 

Upon  this  account  of  memory  and  imagination,  I 
shall  make  some  remarks. 

First,  I  wish  to  know  what  we  are  here  to  under- 
stand by  experience.  It  is  said,  we  find  all  this  by  ex- 
perience ;  and  I  conceive  nothing  can  be  meant  by  this 
experience  but  memory.  Not  tliat  memory  which  our 
author  defines,  but  memory  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word.  He  maintains  that  memory  is  nothing 
but  a  present  idea  or  impression.  But,  in  defining 
■what  he  takes  memory  to  be,  he  takes  for  granted  that 
kind  of  memory  which  he  rejects.  For  can  we  find  by 
experience,  that  an  impression,  after  its  first  appearance 
to  the  mind,  makes  a  second,  and  a  third,  with  different 
degrees  of  strength  and  vivacity,  if  we  have  not  so 
distinct  a  remembrance  of  its  first  appearance  as  en- 
ables us  to  know  it  upon  its  second  and  third,  notwith- 
etanding  that,  in  the  interval,  it  has  undergone  a  very 
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considerable  change  ?  All  experience  supposes  mem- 
ory; and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  experience, 
■without  trusting  to  our  own  memory,  or  that  of  others  : 
BO  that  it  appears  from  Mr.  Hume's  account  of  this 
matter,  that  he  found  hirnself  to  have  that  ]iind  of 
memory  which  he  acknowledges  and  defines,  by  exer- 
cising that  kind  which  he  rejects. 

Secondly,  What  is  it  we  find  by  experience  or  mem- 
ory ?  It  is,  "  that,  when  an  impression  has  been  present 
with  the  mind,  it  again  malces  its  appearance  there  as 
an  idea,  and  that  after  two  different  ways." 

If  experience  informs  ua  of  this,  it  certainly  deceives 
us ;  for  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  the  author  shows 
it  to  be  so.  Impressions  and  ideas  are  fleeting,  perish- 
able things,  which  have  no  existence  but  when  we  are 
conscious  of  them.  If  an  impression  could  make  a 
second  and  a  third  appcEirance  to  the  mind,  it  must 
have  a  continued  existence  during  the  interval  of  these 
appearances,  which  Mr.  Hume  acknowledges  to  be  a 
gross  absurdity.  It  seems,  then,  that  we  find,  by  ex- 
perience, a  thing  which  is  impossible,  "We  are  imposed 
upon  by  our  experience,  and  made  to  believe  conliadic- 
tions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  these  different  appear- 
ances of  the  impression  are  not  to  be  understood  liter- 
ally, but  figuratively ;  that  the  impression  is  personified, 
and  made  to  appear  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
habits,  when  no  more  is  meant  but  that  an  impression 
appears  at  one  time;  afterwards  a  thing  of  a  middle 
nature,  between  an  impression  and  an  idea,  which  we 
1^1  memory;  and  last  of  all  a  perfect  idea,  which  we 
call  imagination :  that  this  figurative  meaning  agrees 
best  with  the  last  sentence  of  the  period,  where  we  are 
told  that  memory  and  imagination  are  faculties,  where- 
by we  repeat  our  impressions  in  a  more  or  less  lively 
manner.  To  repeat  an  impression  is  a  figurative  way 
of  speaking,. which  signifies  making  a  new  impression 
simitar  to  the  former. 

If,  to  avoid  the  absurdity  implied  in  the  literal  mean- 
ing, we  understand  the  philosopher  in  this  figurative 
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one,  then  his  definitions  of  memory  and  imagination, 
when  stripped  of  the  figurative  dress,  will  amount  to 
this,  — that  memory  is  the  faculty  of  making  a  wealt 
impression,  and  imagination  the  faculty  of  malting  an 
impression  still  weaker,  after  a  corresponding  strong 
one.  These  definitions  of  memory  and  imagination 
labor  under  two  defects :  first,  that  they  convey  no  no- 
tion of  the  thing  defined ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  may 
be  applied  to  tilings  of  a  quite  different  nature  from 
those  that  are  defined. 

When  we  are  said  to  have  a  faculty  of  making  a 
weak  impression  after  a 'corresponding  sti'ong  one,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  conjecture  that  this  faculty  is 
memory.  Suppose  a  man  strikes  his  head  smai'tly 
against  the  wall,  this  is  an  impression ;  now  he  has  a 
faculty  by  which  he  can  repeat  this  impression  with  less 
force,  so  as  not  to  hurt  him ;  this,  by  Mr.  Hume's  ac- 
count, must  be  mcraoiy.  He  has  a  faculty  by  which 
he  can  j  ust  touch .  the  wall  with  his  head,  so  that  the 
impression  entirely  loses  its  vivacity.  This  surely  must 
be  imagination ;  at  least  it  coraes  as  near  to  the  defi- 
nition given  of  it  by  Mr.  Hume  as  any  thing  I  can  con- 
ceive. 

Thirdly,  We  may  obsei-ve,  that,  when  we  are  told 
that  we  have  a  faculty  of  repeating  our  impressions  in 
a  more  or  less  lively  manner,  this  implies  that  ive  are 
the  efficient  causes  of  our  ideas  of  memory  and  imagi- 
nation; but  this  contradicts  what  the  author  says  a 
little  before,  where  he  proves,  by  what  he  calls  a  con- 
vincing argument,  that  impressions  are  the  cause  of 
their  corresponding  ideas.  The  argument  that  proves 
this  had  need,  indeed,  to  be  very  convincing,  whether 
we  malce  the  idea  to  be  a  second  appearance  of  the  im- 
pression, or  a  new  impression  similar  to  the  former.  If 
the  first  be  true,  then  the  impression  is  the  cause  of 
itself.  If  the  second,  then  the  impression  after  it  has 
gone,  and  has  no  existence,  produces  the  idea.* 
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L  Our  Notions  of  Duration,  Extension,  and  Member.] 
From  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, I  think  it  appears  that  our  notion  of  duration,  as 
well  as  our  belief  of  it,  ,is  got  by  the  faculty  of  meni- 
ory.  It  is  essential  to  evevy  thing  remembered  that  it 
be  something  which  is  past;  and  we  cannot  conceive  a 
thing  to.be  past,  without  conceiving  some  duration, 
more  or  less,  between  it  and  the  present.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  we  remember  any  thing,  we  must  have 
both  a  notion  and  a  belief  of  dm'ation.  It  is  necessa- 
rily suggested  by  evevy  operation  of  our  memory;  and 
to  that  lacnlty  it  ought  to  be  ascribed.  This  is  there- 
fore a  proper  place  to  consider  what  is  known  concern- 
ing it. 

Dwation,  extension,  and  mtmber  are  the  measures  o( 
all  things  subject  to  inenstiration.  When  we  apply 
them  to  finite  things  which  are  measured  by  them,  they 
seem  of  all  things  to  be  the  most  distinctly  conceived, 
and  most  within  the  reach  of  human  understanding. 

Extension,  having  three  dimensions,  has  an  endless 
variety  of  modifications,  capable  of  being  accm'ately 
-  defined ;  and  their  various  relations  furnish  the  human 
mind"  with  its  most  ample  field  of  demonstrative  rea- 
soning. Duration,  having  only  one  dimension,  has 
fewer  modifications ;  but  these  are  clearly  understood ; 
and  their  relations  admit  of  measure,  proportion,  and 
demonsti'ative  reasoning. 

Number  is  called  discrete  quantity,  because  it  is  com- 
pounded of  units,  which  are  all  equal  and  simLar,  and 

Moral  aad  Oriticol,  flie  first  being  Of  Memory  and  Inioffoiatiott ,  Stewart's 
Elemaila,  who  has  ^ven  a  long  chapter  to  this  euhjeet;  and  Fsina^lB's 
New  Aii  of  Memory,  to  which  is  prohxed  some  account  of  the  prinrapal 
sj-stcms  of  Artificial  Memory.  —  Ed. 
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it  can  only  be  divided  into  uniis.  This  is  true,  in  some 
sense,  even  of  fractions  of  unity,  to  which  we  now 
commonly  give  the  name  of  number.  For  in  every 
fractional  number  the  unit  is  supposed  to  be  subdivided 
into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts,  which  are  the 
units  of  that  denomination,  and  the  fractions  of  that 
denomination  are  only  divisible  into  units  of  the  same 
denomination.  Duration  and  extension  are  not  dis- 
crete, bnt  coiUinued  quantity.  They  consist  of  parts 
perfectly  similar,  but  divisible  .without  end. 

In  order  to  aid  our  conception  of  the  magnitude  and 
proportions  of  the  various  intervals  of  duration,  we 
find  it  necessary  to  give  a  name  to  some  known  portion 
of  it,  such  as  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year.  These  we  con- 
sider as  units,  and  by  the  number  of  them  contained  in 
a  larger  interval,  we  form  a  distinct  conception  of  its 
magnitude.  A  similar  expedient  we  find  necessary  to 
give  us  a  distinct  conception  of  the  magnitudes  and 
proportions  of  things  extended.  Thus,  number  is  found 
necessary,  as  a  common  measure  of  extension  and  du- 
ration. But  this,  perhaps,  is  owing  to  the  wealmess  of 
our  understanding.  It  has  even  been  discovered  by  the 
sagacity  of  mathematicians,  that  this  expedient  docs 
not  in  all  eases  answer  its  intention.  For  there  are 
proportions  of  continued  quantity,  which  cannot  be 
perfectly  expressed  by  numbers ;  such  as  that  be- 
tween the  diagonal  and  side  of  a  square,  and  many 
others. 

The  parts  of  duration  have  to  other  parts  of  it  the 
relations  of  prior  and  posterior,  and  to  the  present  they 
have  the  relations  of  past  and  future.  The  notion  of 
past  is  immediately  suggested  by  memory,  as  has  been 
before  observed.  And  when  we  have  got  the  notions 
of  present  and  past,  and  of  prior  and  posterior,  we  can 
from  these  frame  a  notion  of  the  future ;  for  the  future 
is  that  which  is  posterior  to  the  present.  Nearness  and 
distance  are  relations  equally  applicable  to  time  and  to 
place.  Distance  in  time,  and  distance  in  place,  are 
things  so  different  in  tjieir  nature,  and  so  like  in  their 
relation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
SO 
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name  of  distance  is  applied  to  both  in  the  same  or  an 
analogical  sense. 

The  extension  of  bodies,  which  we  perceive  by  our 
senses,  leads  «s  necessarily  to  the  conception  and  belief 
of  a  space  which  remains  immovable  when  the  body 
is  removed.  And  the  duration  of  events  which  we  re- 
member leads  us  necessarily  to  the  conception  and  be- 
lief of  a  dmation,  v.  hich  would  have  gone  on  uniformly, 
though  the  event  had  never  happened.*  "Without  space 
there  cin  be  nothmg  that  is  extended.  And  without 
time  theie  can  be  nothing  that  has  duration.  This  I 
thmk  undeniable  And  yet  we  find  that  extension  and 
duiation  ire  not  more  cleir  and  intelligible  than  space 
and  time  are  dirh  ind  difficult  objecte  of  contempla- 
tion 

As  there  must  be  -ipacc  wherever  any  thing  extended 
does  or  can  exist,  and  time  when  there  is  or  can  be  any 
thing  that  hat,  duration,  we  can  set  no  bounds  to  either, 
even  in  oui  imagmation  They  defy  all  limitation. 
The  one  bwelK  in  our  conception  to  immensity^  the 
othei  to  eleiniti/ 

'  If  space  and  U  nt  to  i  eceasara  generalisations  from  experienco,  tills  is 
conti'itry  to  JUicl's  own  doctrine,  t£iit  oxporience  can  ^vo  ub  no  lueessary 
knowlodea. .  If,  again,  tlicy  be  neceasari/  and  arigitial  natams,  tho  account  of 
their  origin  here  ^ven  is  incorrect.  It  sliould  have  been  said  that  experi- 
ence is  not  tJio  source  of  Iheir  existenea,  bat  only  flia  occasioa  of  tlieir  man- 
ifestation. On  tliis  subject,  see,  inslar  oiimwm.  Cousin  on  Locke,  in  his 
Ours  rfe  PftffosopSt'a,  Tome  H.  Logons  XVn.,  XVIII.  This  admirabio 
worlc  has  been  well  translated  into  Jinglish  bj  an  American  philosopliei', 
Mr.  Henry ;  bat  tliG  eloquence  and  precision  of  the  author  can  only  bo 
properly  appredated  by  those  who  study  the  work  in  Uie  original  lan(i;uiigs. 
Tlie  reader  may,  however,  consult  likewise  Stewart's  PMlosepkiad  Ssma/s, 
Essay  II.  Chap.  II.;  and  Kojer-CoUard's  IVi^manto,  IX.  and  X.  These 
authors,  from  their  more  limited  acquaintance  with  tbo  Bpecntations'  of  the 
tiermaa  philosophers,  are,  however,  less  on  a  level  with  the  problem.  — H. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Beid  held  space  and  time  to  be  "  necessary 
and  original  notions."    His  language  may  sometimes  be  inexact ;  but  we 

of  time :  wlien  he  speaks  of  e:;pericnce  as  necessary  to  our  having  this 
notion,  he  has  in  view  the  cliromlogical,  and  not  the  lofpad,  order  of  our 
knowledge.  Farllier  on  ho  says  more  oxplicidy,  —  "  I'tnpw  of  no  ideas 
i}f  notions  that  have  a  better  claim  to  be  accounted  simple  and  original,  than 
fliose  of  space  and  (iiiw."  And,  again,  he  says  of  time,  —  "  Ah  it  is  one  ot 
the  simplest  objects  of  thought,  the  conccpdon  of  it  must  be  pureiw  (/«  effect 
ofBaecamlUalioii,  and  ipven  us  by  some  WijiHU^  poioer  of  tho  mind."  —  Ed. 
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An  eternity  past  is  an  object  which  we  cannot  com- 
prehend; but  a  beginning  of  time,  unless  we  taite  it  in 
a  figurative  sense,  is  a  contradiction  By  a  common 
figure  of  speech,  we  give  the  nirae  of  time  to  Ihose 
motions  and  revolutions  by  \\hich  we  measuie  it,  buch 
as  days  and  years.  We  can  conceive  a  beginning  of 
these  sensible  measures  of  time,  and  say  that  there  w  as 
a  time  when  they  were  not,  a  time  undistinguished  by 
any  motion  or  change,  but  to  bay  that  there  was  a 
time  before  all  time  is  a  contiadiction 

All  limited  duration  is  comprehended  in  time,  and 
all  limited  extension  in  tpace  The&e,  in  their  capa- 
cious womb,  contain  all  finite  existences,  but  are  con- 
tained by  none.  Created  things  have  their  paxticular 
place  in  space,  and  their  particular  place  in  time ;  but 
time  is  everywhere,  and  space  at  all  times.  They  ein- 
brace  each  the  other,  and  have  that  mysterious  union 
which  the  schoolmen  conceive  between  soul  and  body. 
The  whole  of  each  is  in  every  part  of  the  other. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  what  category,  or  class  of  things, 
wc  ought  to  refer  them.  They  are  not  beings,  but 
rather  the  receptacles  of  every  created  being,  -without 
which  it  could  not  have  had  the  possibility  of  existence. 
Philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  the  ob- 
jects of  human  thought  to  these  three  classes,  sub- 
stances, modes,  and  relations.  To  which  of  them  shall 
we  refer  time,  space,  and  number,  the  moat  common 
objects  of  thought  ? 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  that  the  Deity,  by  existing 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  cojhstituten  time  and  apace, 
immensity  and  eternity.  This  probably  suggested  to 
his  great  fiiend,  Dr.  Clarke,  what  he  calls  the  argument 
a  priori  for  the  existence  of  an  immense  and '  eternal 
Being.  Space  and  time,  he  thought,  are  only  abstract 
or  partial  conceptions  of  an  immensity  and  etemiiy 
which  force  themselves  upon  our  belief.  And  as  im- 
mensity and  eternity  ai'e  not  substancesj  they  must  be 
the  attoibutes  of  a  Being  who  is  necessarily  immense 
and  eternal.  These  are  the  speculations  of  men  of 
superior  genius.     But  whether  they  be  as  solid  as  they 
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are  sublime,  or  whether  they  be  tlie  wanderings  of  im- 
agination in  a  region  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
undei^tanding,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

The  schoolmen  made  eternity  to  be  a  nunc  stans,  — 
that  is,  a  moment  of  time  that  stands  stiiL  This  was 
to  put  a  spoke  into  the  wheel  of  time,  and  might  give 
satisfaction  to  those  who  are  to  be  satisfied  by  words 
without  meaning.  But  I  can  as  easily  believe  a  circle 
to  be  a  square,  as  time  to  stand  stiil. 

Such  paradoxes"  and  riddles,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
men  are  involuntarily  led  into  when  they  reason  about 
time  and  space,  and  attempt  to  comprehend  their  na- 
ture. They  are  probably  things  of  which  the  human 
faculties  give  an  imperfect  and  inadequate  conception. 
Hence  difficulties  arise  which  we  in  vain  attempt  to 
overcome,  and  doubts  which  we  are  unable  to  resolve. 
Perhaps  some  faculty  which  we  possess  not  is  necessa- 
ry to  remove  the  darkness  whieh  hangs  over  them,  and 
makes  us  so  apt  to  bewilder  ourselves  when  we  reason 
about  them. 

II.  Locke's  Account  of  the  Origin  of  Ideas^  It  was 
a  very  laudable  attempt  of  Mr.  Locke  "  to  inquire  into 
the  original  of  those  ideas,  notions,  or  whatever  else 
you  please  to  call  them,  which  a  man  observes,  and  is 
conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  the  ways 
whereby  the  understanding  comes  to  be  furnished  with 
them,"  No  man  was  better  qualified  for  this  investiga- 
tion ;  and  I  beheve  no  man  ever  engaged  in  it  with  a 
more  sincere  love  of  ixuth-  His  success,  though  grgat, 
would,  I  apprehend,  have  been  greater,  if  he  had  not 
too  early  formed  a  system  Or  hypothesis  upon  this  sub- 
ject, without  all  the  caution  and  patient  induction 
which  are  necessary  in  drawing  general  conclusions 
from  facts. 

The  sum  of  his  doctrine  I  take  to  be  this :  —  That 
all  our  ideas  or  notions  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes, 
the  simple  and  the  complex;  that  the  simple  are  purely 
the  work  of  nature,  the  understanding  being  merely 
passive  in  receiving  them,  that  they  are  all  suggested  by 
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two  powcis  of  the  mind,  —  to  wit,  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion,— and  that  they  are  the  materials  of  all  our  knowl^ 
edge;  that  the  other  class,  conaisting  of  complex  ideas, 
are  formed  by  the  understandinff  itself,  which,  being 
once  stored  with  simple  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion, has  the  power  to  repeat,  to  compare,  and  to  com- 
bine them  even  to  an  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so 
can  make  at  pleasxire  new  complex  ideas ;  but  that  it 
is  not  in  the  powei'  of  the  most  exalted  wit,  or  enlarged 
understanding,  by  any  quickness  or  variety  of  thought, 
to  invent  or  fcame  one  new  simple  idea  in  the  mind, 
not  taken  in  by  the  two  ways  before  mentioned.  As 
our  power  over  the  material  world  reaches  only  to  the 
compounding,  dividing,  and  putting  together,  in  vari- 
ous forms,  the  matter  which  God  has  made,  but  reach- 
es not  to  the  production  or  annihilation  of  a  single 
atom,  so  we  may  compound,  compare,  and  abstract  the 
original  and  simple  ideas  w^hich  nature  has  given  us, 
but  are  unable  to  fashion  in  our  understanding  any 
simple  idea,  not  received  in  by  our  senses  from  exter- 
nal objects,  or  fay  reflection  from  the  operations  of  our 
own  mind  about  them. 

Mr.  Locke  says,  that  by  reflection  he  would  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  "  the  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of 
its  own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them."  This, 
I  think,  we  commonly  call  consciousness;  from  which, 
indeed,  we  derive  all  the  notions  we  have  of  the  opera- 
tions of  oui'  own  minds ;  and  he  often  speaks  of  the 
operations  of  oui  own  minds  as  the  only  objects  of 
reflection.  "When  reflection  is  taken  in  this  confined 
sense,  to  say  that  all  our  ideas  are  ideas  either  of  sen- 
sation ot  reflection  is  to  say  that  every  thing  we  can 
conceive  is  either  some  object  of  sense,  or  some  opera- 
tion of  our  own  minds ;  which  is  far  from  being  true. 

But  the  word  reflection  is  commonly  used  in  a  much 
more  extensive  sense ;  it  is  applied  to  many  operations 
of  the  mind  with  more  propriety  than  to  that  of  con- 
sciousness. "We  reflect,  when  we  remember  or  call  to 
mind  what  is  past,  and  survey  it  with  attention.  We 
reflect,  when  we  define,  when  we  distinguish,  when 
30" 
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we  judge,  when  we  reason,  whether  about  things  ma- 
terial or  intellectual.  When  reflection  is  talien  in  this 
sense,  which  is  more  common,  and  therefore  more 
proper,*  than  the  sense  which  Mr.  Locke  has  put  upon 
it,  it  may  be  justly  said  to  be  the  only  source  of  all  our 
distinct  and  accmaie  notions  of  things.,  For,  although 
our  first  notions  of  material  things  are  got  by  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  and  our  first  notions  of  the  operatLona 
of  our  own  minds  by  consciousness,  these  first  notions 
are  neither  simple  nor  clear.  Our  senses  and  our  con- 
sciousness are  continually  shifting  from  one  object  to 
another ;  theii-  operations  are  transient  and  momentary, 
and  leave  no  distinct  notion  of  their  objects,  until  they 
are  recalled  by  memory,  examined  with  attention,  and 
compared  with  other  things. 

This  reflection  is  not  one  power  of  the  mind ;  it  com- 
prehends many ;  such  as  recollection,  attention,  distin- 
guishing, comparing,  judging.  By  these  powers  our 
minds  are  furnished,  not  only  with  many  simple  aiid 
original  notions,  but  with  all  our  notions  which  are 
accurate  and  well  defined,  and  which  alone  are  the 
proper  materials  of  reasoning.  Many  of  these  are 
neither  notions  of  the  objects  of  sense,  nor  of  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  therefore  neither 
ideas  of  sensation  nor  of  reflection,  in  the  sense  that 
&L-.  Locke  gives  to  reflection.  But  if  any  one  chooses 
to  call  them  ideas  of  reflection,  taking  the  word  in 
the  more  common  and  proper  sense,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Locke  seems  to  me  to  have  used  the  word  re- 
Jleclion  sometimes  in  that  limited  sense  which  he  has 
given  to  it  in  the  definition  before  mentioned,  and 
someiiraes  to  have  fallen  unawares  into  the  common 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and  by  this  ambiguity  his  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  is  dai'kened  and  perplexed. 

*  This  is  not  correct;  andtlie  craployment  of  ivflcclion  m  Huother  mean- 
ing tlian  that  of  iniorpodin  irpit  itar6,  —  ths  reflex  knowledge  or  con- 
Bcioosness  wliicli  the  mind  has  of  ita  own  afFecUona,  — is  wholly  n  aecoib 
daiTand  less  proper  significalion.    See  Hoto  I. —  H. 

On  the  use  of  the  term  njketioii,  aeo  paga  25  of  tliis  volume.  —  Ed. 
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III.  Slricln/res  on  Locke's  Theory  of  the.  Origin  of 
the  Idea  of  Duration.']  Having  premised  ttiese  things 
in  general  of  Mr.  Locke's  theoiy  of  the  origin  of  our 
ideas  or  notions,  I  proceed  to  some  observations  on  his 
account  of  the  idea  of  duration. 

"  Eeflection,"  he  says,  "  upon  the  train  of  ideas,  which 
appear  one  after  another  in  our  minds,  is  that  which 
furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  succession :  and  the  dis- 
tance between  any  two  parts  of  that  succession  is  that 
we  call  duration." 

If  it  he  meant  that  the  idea  of  succession  is  prior  to 
that  of  duration,  either  in  time  or  in  the  order  of 
nature,  this,  I  think,  is  impossible,  because  succession, 
as  Dr.  Price  justly  observes,  presupposes  duration,  and 
can  in  no  sense  bo  prior  to  it ;  and  therefore  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  derive  the  idea  of  succession  from 
that  of  duration. 

But  how  do  we  get.  the  idea  of  succession  ?  It  is, 
says  he,  by  reflecting  "  upon  the  train  of  ideas,  which 
appear  one  after  another  in  our  minds,"  Reflecting 
upon  the  train  of  ideas  can  be  nothing  but  remembei-- 
ing  it,  and  giving  attention  to  what  our  memory  testi- 
fies concerning  it ;  for  if  we  did  not  remember  it,  we 
could  not  have  a  thought  about  it.  So  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  reflection  includes  remembrance,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  reflection  on  what  is  past,  and 
consequently  no  idea  of  succession. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that,  if  we  speak  strictly  and 
philosophically,  no  Icind  of  succession  can  be  an  object 
either  of  the  senses  or  of  consciousness ;  because  the 
operations  of  both  are  confined  to  the  present  point  of 
time,  and  there  can  be  no  succession  in  a  point  of  time  ; 
and  on  that  account  the  motion  of  a  body,  which  is  a 
successive  change  of  place,  could  not  be  observed  by 
the  senses  alone  without  the  aid  of  memory. 

As  this  observation  seems  to  contradict  the  common 
sense  and  common  language  of  mankind,  when  they 
affirm  that  they  see  a  body  move,  and  hold  motion  to 
be  an  object  of  the  senses,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice, 
that  this  fcontradiction  between  the  philosopher  and  the 
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vulgar  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real.  It  arises  from 
this,  that  philosophers  and  the  vulgar  differ  in  the 
meaning  they  put  upon  what  is  oaUed  the  present  time, 
and  are  thereby  led  to  malce  a  different  limit  between 
sense  and  memory. 

Philoaophei's  give  the  name  of  present  to  that  indi- 
visible point  of  time  which  divides  the  future  from  the 
past :  but  the  vulgar  find  it  more  convenient,  in  the 
affairs  of  life,  to  give  the  name  of  present  to  a  portion 
of  time  which  extends  more  or  less,  according  .to  cii- 
cumstancesj  into  the  past  or  the  future.  Hence  we  say, 
the  present  hour,  the  present  year,  the  present  century, 
though  one  point  only  of  these  periods  can  be  present 
in  the  philosophicEd  sense. 

It  has  been  observed  by  grammarians,  that  the  pres- 
ent tense  in  verbs  is  not  confined  to  an  indivisible  point 
of  time,  but  is  so  far  extended  as  to  have  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end ;  and  that,  in  the  most  copious 
and  accurate  languages,  these  different  parts  of  the 
present  are  distinguished  by  different  forms  of  the 
verb. 

As  the  purposes  of  conversation  maJie  it  convenient 
to  extend  what  is  called  the  present,  the  same  reason 
leads  men  to  extend  the  province  of  sense,  and  to  carry 
its  hmit  as  fetr  back  as  they  carry  the  present.  Thus  a 
man  may  say,  I  saw  such  a  person  just  now.  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  find  fault  with  this  way  of  speaking, 
because  it  is  authorized  by  custom,  and  has  a  distinct 
meaning:  but  if  we  speak  philosophically,  the  senses 
do  not  testify  what  we  xaw,  but  only  what  we  see; 
what  I  saw  last  moment  I  consider  as  the  testimony  of 
sense,  though  it  is  now  only  the  testimony  of  memory. 
There  is  no  necessity  in  common  life  of  dividing  accu- 
rately the  provinces  of  sense  and  of  memory ;  and 
therefore  we  assign  to  sense,  not  an  indivisible  point 
of  time,  but  that  small  portion  of  time  which  we  call 
the  present,  which  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  see,  that,  thotigli  in  common  lan- 
guage we  speak  with  perfect  propriety  and  truth  when 
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we  say  that  we  see  a  body  move,  and  that  motion 
is  an  object  of  sense,  yet  when  as  philosophers  we  dis- 
tinguish accurately  the  province  of  sense  from  that  of 
memory,  we  can  no  more  see  what  is  past,  though  but 
a  moment  ago,  than  we  can  remember  what  is  present; 
so  that,  speaking  philosophically,  it  is  only  by  the  aid 
of  memory  that  we  discern  motion,  or  any  succession 
whatsoever.  "We  see  the  present  place  of  the  body ; 
we  remember  the  successive  advance  it  made  to  that 
place  :  the  firat  can,  then,  only  give  us  a  conception  of 
motion,  when  joined  to  the  last. 

Having  considered  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Loclce 
of  the  idea  of  succession,  we  shall  next  consider  how, 
from  the  idea  of  succession,  he  derives  the  idea  of  du7'a- 
tion. 

"  The  distance,"  he  says,  "between  any  two  parts  ot 
that  succession,  or  between  the. appearance  of  any  two 
ideas  in  our  minds,  is  that  we  ctdl  duration." 

To  conceive  this  the  more  distinctly,  let  us  call  the 
distance  between  an  idea  and  that  which  immediately 
succeeds  it,  one  element  of  duration ;  the  distance  be- 
tween an  idea  and  the  second  that  succeeds  it,  two 
elements,  and  so  on :  if  ten  such  elements  make  dura- 
tion, then  one  must  ma!ce  duration,  otherwise  duration 
must  be  made  up  of  parts  that  have  no  duration,  which 
is  impossible.  For,  suppose  a  succession  of  as  many 
ideas  as  you  please,  if  none  of  these  ideas  have  dura- 
tion, nor  any  Interval  of  duration  be  between  one  and 
another,  then  it  is  perfectly  evident  there  can  be  no  in- 
terval of  duration  between  the  first  and  the  last,  how 
great  soever  theii-  number  be.  I  conciude,  therefore, 
that  there  must  be  duration  in  every  single  interval  or 
element  of  which  the  whole  duration  is  made  up. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  certain,  than  that  every  ele- 
men't:a"y  part  of  duration  must  have  duration,  as  every 
elementary  part  of  extension  must  have  extension. 

Now  it, must  be  observed,  that  in  these  elements  of 
duration,  or  single  intervals  of  successive  idesis,  there 
is  no  succession  of  ideas ;  yet  we  must  conceive  them 
to  have  duration  :  whence  we  may  conclude  with  cer- 
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tainty,  that  there  is  a  conception  of  duration  where 
there  is  no  succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind. 

We  may  measure  duration  by  the  -succession  of 
thoughts  in  the  mind,  as  we  measure  length  by  inches 
or  feet;  but  the  notion  or  idea  of  duration  must  be 
antecedent  to  the  mensuration  of  it,  as  the  notion  of 
length  is  antecedent  to  its  being  measured, 

Mr.  Locke  draws  some  conclusions  from  his  account 
of  the  idea  of  duration,  which  may  serve  as  a  touch- 
stone to  discover  how  far  it  is  genuine. 

One  is,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  waking  man  to 
keep  only  one  idea  in  his  mind  without  variation,  or 
the  succession  of  others,  he  would  have  no  perception 
of  duration  at  all;  and  the  moment  he  began  to  have 
this  idea  would  seem  to  have  no  distance  from  the 
moment  he  ceased  to  have  it.  Now,  that  one  idea 
should  seem  to  have  no  duration,  and  that  a  multiplica- 
tion of  that  no  duration  should  seem  to  have  duration, 
appears  to  me  as  impossible,  as  that  the  multiplication 
of  nothing  should  produce  something. 

Another  conclusion  which  the  author  draws  from 
this  theory  is,  that  the  same  period  of  duration  appears 
long  to  us,  when  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our  mind 
is  quick,  and  short  when  the  succession  is  slow. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  length  of  dura- 
tion appears  in  some  circumstances  much  longer  than 
in  .others.  The  time  appears  long  when  a  man  is  im- 
patient under  any  pain  or  distress,  or  when  he  is  eager 
in  the  expectation  of  some  happiness:  on  the  other  hand, 
when  he  is  pleased  and  happy  in  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, or  delighted  with  a  variety  of  agreeable  objects 
that  strike  his  senses  or  his  imagination,  time  flies 
away,  and  appears  short.  According  to  Mr.  Locke's 
theory,  in  the  first  of  these  cases  the  succession  of  ideas 
is  very  quick,  and  in  the  last  very  slow.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  the  very  contrary  is  the  truth. 
"When  a  man  is  racked  with  pain,  or  with  expectation, 
he  can  hardly  think  of  any  thing  but  his  distress;  and 
the  more  his  mind  is  occupied  by  that  sole  object,  the 
longer  the  time  appears.     On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
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is  eiitei'tajneci  with  cheerfiil  music,  with  lively  eonver- 
satioK,  and  brisk  sallies  of  wit,  there  seems  to  be  the 
quickest  succession  of  ideas,  bat  the  time  appears  short- 
est. I  have  heard  a  military  officer,  a  man  of  candor 
and  observation,  say,  that  the  tinie  he  was  engaged  in 
hot  action  always  appeared  to  him  much  shorter  than 
it  really  was.  Yet  1  think  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that 
the  succession  of  ideas  was  then  slower  than  usual* 

If  the  idea  of  duration  were  got  merely  by  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  in  our  minds,  that  succession  must  to 
ourselves  appear  equally  quick  at  all  times,  because  the 
only  measure  of  duration  would  be  the  number  of  suc- 
ceeding ideas ;  but  I  believe  every  man  capable  of  re- 
flection vrili  be  sensible,  that  at  one  time  his  thoughts 
come  slowly  and  heavily,  and  at  another  time  have  a 
much  quicker  and  livelier  motion. 

I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a  better 
claim  to  be  accounted  simple  and  original,  than  those 
of  space  and  time.  It  is  essential  both  to  space  and 
time  to  be  made  up  of  parts,  but  every  part  is  similar 
to  the  whole,  and  of  the  same  nature.  Different  parts 
of  space,  as  it  has  three  dimensions,  may  differ  both  in 
figwre  and  in  magnitude;  but  time  having  only  one 
dimension,  its  parts  can  differ  only  in  magnitude ;  and 
as  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  objects  of  thought,  the  con- 
ception of  it  must  be  purely  the  effect  of  our-  consti- 
tution, and  given  us  by  some  ori^nal  power  of  the 
■mind. 

The  sense  of  seeing,  by  itself,  gives  us  the  conception 
and  belief  of  only  two  dimensions  of  extension,  but  the 
sense  of  touch  discovers  three;  and  reason,  from  the 
contemplation  of  finite  extended  things,  leads  us  neces- 
sarily to  the  belief  of  an  immensity  that  contains  them. 
In  like  manner,  memory  gives  us  the  conception  and 
belief  of  finite  intervals  of  duration.  From  the  con- 
templation of  these,  reason  leads  us  necessarily  to  the 
belief  of  an    eternity,  which    comprehends    all   things 

*  In  travelling,  tha  tinjo  seems  VGry  short  while  paasing;  yery  long  in 
rotroapect.    The  caoee  is  obvious.  —  II. 
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that  have  a  beginning  and  end.  Our  conceptions,  both 
of  space  and  time,  are  probably  partial  and  inade- 
quate,* and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  lose  ourselves,  and 
to  be  embarrassed  in  our  reasonings  about  them.^ 

"  They  are  notj)n>6u%,  but  nfcessmili/,  parlial  find  inadequate,  ^oc  we 
are  unable  positively  to  conceive  liiae  or  space  either  aa  infinile  (i.  e.  with- 
out limits)  or  aa  not  infinite  (i.e.  as  limited).  — H. 

t  Cousin's  account  of  lio  oifein  of  the  idea  of  time  ia  prease  itnd 
lurainona.  "  Hei'e,  again,"  he  lells  ns,  "  we  are  to  dialingaish  the  order  of 
Ihe  acquisition  of  our  ideas  from  their  lo^cal  order.  In  the  tajieal  order  oi 
idena,  the  idea  of  any  succession  of  oyeuts  presupposes  that  of  ti" 
There  conld  not  be  any  succession  hut  upon  condition  of  a  contini 
duration,  to  the  different  points  of  which  the  several  members  of  the  suc- 
cession may  be  attitched.  Take  away  the  continuity  of  time,  and  yon 
take  away  the  posMbilily  of  the  succession  of  tlie  events ;  just  as,  the  con- 
tinuity of  space  being  taken  away,  tlio  possibility  of  the  juxtaposition  and 
coBsiatenoe  of  bodies  is  destroyed. 

"  But  in  the  ehnmiiogical  order,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  idea  of  a  snc- 
ceesion  of  events  ivhich  precedes  tlio  idea  of  dme  as  including  them.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  in  regard  to  time,  any  more  than  in  regaxd  to  space, 
that  we  have  a  cle^,  i^^ct,  and  complete  idea  of  a  succession,  and  that 
tlien  the  idea  of  time,  as  including  thia  series  or  succession,  springs  up. 
I  merely  say,  it  is  cleariy  necessary  that  we  should  have  s  perception  of 
some  events,  in  order  to  concwve  that  these  events  ore  ia  time,  [and  in 
order  along  with,  and  by  occasion  of,  those  events  to  have  tlie  idea  of  time 
awakened  in  the  miud].  Time  Is  the  place  of  events,  just  as  s|iace  is  the 
place  of  hodiea ;  whoever  had  no  idea  of  any  event  [no  perception  or  con- 
Bciousneaa  of  any  succession]  would  have  no  idea  of  time.  If,  then,  tie 
logical  condition  of  the  idea  of  succession  lies  in  the  idea  of  time,  the 
chronological  condition  of  the  idea  of  time  is  ihe  idea  of  succession. 

"  Mow  every  idea  of  saccession  is  nndeniably  an  acquisition  of  experi- 
ence. It  remains  to  ascertain  of  what  experience.  Is  it  inward  or  out- 
ward experience  t  The  first  idea  of  auocesaion,  —  is  it  g^von  in  the  spec- 
wcle  of  outward  events,  or  in  the  consciousness  of  the  events  that  pass 
witiiinual 

"  Take  a  suoceaaion  of  outward  events.  In  order  tbat  these  events  may 
be  sncoesdve,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  first  event,  n  second,  a 
third,  Sic.  Bnt  if,  when  you  see  the  second  event,  you  do  not  remember 
the  first,  it  would  not  be  ^e  second ;  there  could  be  for  you  no  sucecssiou. 
Ton  would  always  remain  fixed  at  the  first  event,  which  would  not  even 
have  the  character  of  first  to  yon,  becattse  there  would  be  no  second.  Tlie 
intervention  of  Biemory  is  neeessaiy,  then,  in  order  to  conceive  of  any  sue- 
cession  whatever.  Now  memory  has  for  its  objects  nothing  extend ;  it 
relates  not  to  things,  bat  to  ourselves ;  we  have  no  memory  bnt  of  our- 
selves. When  we  sav,  we  remember  snob  a  person,  we  remember  such  a 
place,  —  it  means  noming  more  than  that  we  remember  to  have  been  see- 
mg  such  a  uiace,  or  we  remember  to  have  been  hearing  or  seeing  such  a 
person.  There  is  no  memory  bnt  of  ourselves,  beoanse  fiicro  is  no  mem- 
ory bat  where  thei-e  is  consciousness.  If  conscionsness,  then,  is  the  con. 
dition  of  memory,  and  memory  the  condition  of  time,  it  follows  that  the 
first  succession  is  given  us  in  ourselves,  in  conscionsness,  in  the  proper 
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CHAPTER    III. 


I.  Of  Idfintiiy  in  General.\  The  conviction  which 
every  man  has  of  his  identity,  as  far  back  as  Ma  mem- 
ory reaches,  needs  no  aid  of  philosophy  to  sti-engthen 
it ;  and  no  philosophy  can  weaken  it,  without  first  pro- 
ducing some  degree  of  insanity. 

The  philosopher,  however,  may  very  properly  con- 
sider this  conviction  as  a  phenomenon  of  human  nature 
worthy  of  his  attention.  If  he  can  discover  its  cause, 
an  addition  is  made  to  his  stock  of  knowledge;  if  not, 
it  must  be  held  as  a  part  of  our  original  constitution, 
or  an  effect  of  that  constitution  produced  in  a  manner 
unknown  to  us. 

That  we  may  form  as  distinct  a  notion  as  we  are 
able  of  this  phenomenon  of  the  human  mind,  it  is 
proper  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  identity  in  gen- 
eral, what  by  our  own  personal  identity,  and  how  we 
are  led  into  that  invincible  belief  and  conviction  which 
every  man  has  of  his  own  personal  identity,  as  far  as 
his  memory  reaches. 

Identity  in  general  I  take  to  be  a  relation  between  a 
thing  which  is  known  to  exist  at  one  time,  and  a  thing 
which  is  known  to  have  existed  at  another  time.'  If 
you  ask  whether  they  are  one  and  the  same,  or  two 
diflerent  things,  every  man  of  common  sense  under- 


oljjocts  and  pJicnomena  of  eonscioosnass,  —  in  onr  thoughts,  in  our  ideas." 
—  Ehmenti  ofPsucliohgti,  Chnp.  IIL 

Compai'O  Kant,  Grilic  of  Pure  Emson.  TransccniJentnl  JEstlietic,  Part  L 
Sort.  n.  ;'Whewell'a  Pkllosophrof  the  IndacliiK  Sciences,  fan  I.  Book  II. 
Clmp.  VL-IS,;  BoUantjne'M  Emm&atioa  of  the  Ilamaa  Mind,Chap.l. 
Sect.  IL ;  Mill's  Analpitis  of  the  Htman  MM,_  Cliap.  XIV.  Sect.  V,  —  Ed. 

*  Identity  is  a  relation  between  our  cognitions  of  a  thing,  aod  not  be- 
tween things  thetoselvos.  It  wonld,  tiierelbre,  hsive  been  better  in  this 
sentence  to  huve  said, "  a  rolation  between  « thing  os  hunim  to  exist  at  one 
time,  and  a  thing  ns  known  to  esist  at  nnotlicr  time."  —  H. 
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stands  the  meaning  of  yonr  question  perfectly.  Whence 
we  may  infer  with  certainty,  that  every  man  of  coin- 
inon  sense  has  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  identity. 

If  you  ask  a  definition  of  identity,  I.  confess  I  can 
give  none ;  it  is  too  simple  a  notion  to  admit  of  logical 
definLtion :  I  can  say  it  is  a  relation,  but  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  the  specific  difference  between  this 
and  other  relations,  though  I  ana  in  no  danger  of  con- 
founding it  with  any  other.  I  can  say  that  diversity  is 
a  contrary  relation,  and  that  similitude  and  dissimili- 
tude are  another  couple  of  contrary  relations,  which 
every  man  easily  distinguishes  in  hia  conception  from 
identity  and  diversity. 

I  see  evidently  thatidenti^  supposes  an  unMemtpted 
conlinuance  of  existence.  That  which  has  ceased  to 
exist  cannot  be  the  same  with  that  which  afterwards 
begins  to  exist ;  for  this  would  be  to  suppose  a  being 
to  exist  after  it  ceased  to  exist,  and  to  have  had  ex- 
istence before  it  was  produced,  which  are  manifest 
contradictions.  Continued  uninterrupted,  existence  is 
therefore  necessarily  implied,  in  identity.  Hence  we 
may  infer,  that  identity  cannot,  in  its  proper  sense,  be 
applied  to  our  pains,  our  pleasures,  our  thoughts,  or 
any  operation  of  our  minds.  The  pain  felt  this  day  is 
not  the  same  individual  pain  which  I  I'elt"  yesterday, 
though  they  may  be  similar  in  kind  and  degree,  and 
have  the  same  cause.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every 
feeling,  and  of  every  operation  of  mind.  They  are  all 
successive  in  their  nature,  like  time  itself,  no  two  mo- 
ments of  which  can  be  the  same  moment-  It  is  other- 
wise with  the  parts  of  absolute  space.  They  always 
are,  and  were,  and  w^ill  be  the  same.  So  far,  I  think, 
we  proceed  upon  clear  ground  in  fixing  the  notion  of 
identity  in  general. 

IL  Nature  and  Origin  of  our  Idea  of  Personal  Iden- 
tity.\  It  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  ascertain  with  pre- 
cision the  meaning  oi  personality ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary in  the  present  subject:  it  is  sufficient  for  ou* 
purpose  to  observe,  that  all  mankind  place  their  person- 
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ality  in  soraething  that  cannot  be  divided,  or  consist,  of 
parts.  A  part  of  a  person  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 
"When  a  man  loses  his  estate,  his  health,  his  strength, 
he  is  still  the  same  person,  and  has  lost  nothing  of  his 
personality.  If  he  has  a  leg  or  an  arm  cut  off,  he  is 
the  same  person  he  was  before.  The  amputated  mem- 
ber is  no  pai-t  of  his  person,  otherwise  it  would  have  a 
right  to  a  part  of  his  estate,  and  be  liable  for  a  part  of 
his  engagements.  It  would  be  entitled  to  a  share  of 
his  merit  and  demerit,  which  is  manifestly  absurd.  A 
person  is  something  indivisible,  and  is  what  Leibnitz 
calls  a  mQnad. 

My  personal  identity,  thei-efore,  implies  the  continued 
existence  of  that  indivisible  thing  which  I  calj.  myself. 
Whatever  this  self  may  be,  it  is  something  which  thinks, 
and  deliberates,  and  resolves,  and  jicts,  and  sutlers.  I 
am  not  thought,  I  am  not  action,  I  am  not  feeling ;  I 
am  something  that  thinks,  and  acts,  emd  suffers.  My 
thoughts,  and  actions,  and  feelings,  change  every  mo- 
ment ;  they  have  no  continued,  but  a  successive,  exist- 
ence ;  but  that  self,  or  /,  to  which  they  belong,  is  pei-- 
maneht,  and  has  the  same  relation  to  all  the  succeeding 
thoughts,  actions,  and  feelings  which  I  call  mine. 

Such  are  the  notions  that  I  have  of  my  personal 
identity.  But  perhaps  it  may,  be  said,  this  may  all  be 
fancy  without  reality.  How  do  you  know,  —  what  evi- 
dence have  you,' — that  there  is  such  a  permanent  self 
which  has  a  claim  to  all  the  thoughts,  acti  ans,  and  feel- 
ings which  you  call  yours  ? 

To  "this  I  answer,  that  the  proper  evidence  I  have  of 
all  thia  is  remembrancn.  I  remember  that  twenty  years 
ago  I  conversed  with  such  a  person ;  I  remember  sev- 
wal  things  that  passed  in  that  conversation  :  my  mem- 
ory testifies,  not  only  that  this  was  done,  but  that  it 
was  done  by  me  who  now  remember  It.  If  it  \yas  done 
by  me,  I  must  have  existed  at  that  time,  and  continued 
to  exist  from  that  time  to  the  present :  if  the  ideutical 
person  whom  I  call  myself  had  not  a  part  in  that  con- 
versation, my  memory  is  fallacious ;  it  gives  a  distinct 
and  positive  testimony   of  what  is  not  ti'ue.      Every 
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man  in  hJs  senses  believes  what  he  distinctly  n 

bere,  and  every  thing  he  remembers  convinces  him  that 

he  existed  at  the  time  remembered. 

Although  memory  gives  the  most  irresistible  evidence 
of  my  being  the  identical  person  that  did  such  a  thing, 
at  such"  a  time,  I  may  have  other  good  evidence  of 
things  which  befell  me,  and  which  I  do  riot  remember: 
I  know  who  bare  me,  and  sucliled  me,  but  I  do  not 
remember  these  events. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  (though  the  observation 
would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  some  great  philoso- 
phers had  not  contradicted  it,)  that  it  is  not  my  remem- 
bering any  action  of  mine  that  tnalces  me  to  be  the 
person  who  did  it  This  remembrance  malces  me  to 
know  assuredly  that  I  did  it;  but  I  mi^ht  have  done  it, 
iliovgh  I  did  not  remember  it.  That  relation  to  me,  whieli 
is  expressed  by  saying  that  I  did  it,  woulji  be  the  same, 
though  I  had  not  the  least  remembrance  of  it  To  say 
that  my  remembering  that  I  did  such  a  thing,  or,  as 
some  choose  to  express  it,  my  being  conscious  that  I 
did  it,  maltes  me  to  have  done  it,  appears  to  me  as 
great  an  absurdity  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  my  belief 
that  the  world  was  created  made  it  to  be  created. 

When  we  pass  judgment  on  the  identity  of  other  per- 
sons than  ourselves,  we  proceed  upon  other  grounds, 
and  determine  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which 
sometimes  produce  the  firmest  assurance,  and  some- 
times leave  room  for  doubt.  The  identity  of  persona 
has  often  furnished  matter  of  serious  litigation  before 
tribunals  of  justice.  But  no  man  of  a  sound  mind 
ever  doubted  of  his  own  identity,  as  far  as  he  distinctly 
remembered. 

The  identity  of  a  person  is  a  perfect  identity:  wher- 
ever it  is.resd,  it  admits  of  no  degrees ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  person  should  be  in  part  the  same,  and  in 
part  different;  because  a  person  is  a  monad,  and  is  not 
divisible  into  parts.  The  evidence  of  identity  in  other 
persons  than  ourselves  does  indeed  admit  of  all  de- 
grees, from  what  we  account  certainty,  to  the  least 
degi'ee  of  probability.    But  still  it  is  true,  that  the  same 
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person  is  perfectly  the  same,  and  cannot  be  so  in  part, 
or  in  some  degree  only.    , 

For  this  cause,  I  have  first  considered  personal  iden- 
tity, as  that  which  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  the  natu- 
ral measure  of  that  which  is  imperfect. 

We  probably  at  first  derive  o«r  notion  of  identity 
from  that  natural  conviction  which  every  man  has  from 
the  dawn  of  reason  of  his  own  identity  and  continued 
existence.  The  operations  of  our  minds  are  all  sue- 
cessiv.e,  and  have  no  continued  existence.  But  tlie 
thinlcing  being  has  a  continued  existence,  and  we  have 
an  invincible  belief,  that  it  remains  the  same  when  aJl 
its  thoughts  and  operations  change. 

Our  judgments  of  the  identity  of  objects  of  sense 
seem  to  be  formed  much  upon  the  same  grounds  as 
our  judgments  of  the  identity  of  dtber  persons  than 
ourselves.  Wherever  we  observe  great  similaritij,  we 
are  apt  to  presume  identity,  if  no  reason  appears  to 
the  contrary.  Two  objects  ever  so  like,  when  they  are 
perceived  at  the  same  time,  cannot  be  the  same ;  but  if 
they  are  presented  to  our  senses  at  different  times,  we 
are  apt  to  think  tliem  the  same,  merely  from  their  simi- 
larity. , 

Whether  this  be  a  natural  prejudice,  or  from  what- 
ever cause  it  proceeds,  it  certainly  appears  in  chiidren 
from  infancy;  and  when  we  grow  up,  it  is  confirmed  in 
most  instances  by  experience :  for  we  rarely  find  two 
individuals  of  the  same  species  that  are  not  distinguish- 
able by  obvious  differences.  A  man  challenges  a  thief 
whom  he  finds  in  possession  of  his  horse  or  his  watch, 
only  on  similarity.  When  the  watchmaker  swears  that 
he  sold  this  watch  to  such  a  person,  his  testimony  is 
grounded  on  similarity.  The  testimony  of  witnesses 
,to  tjie  identity  of  a  person  is  commonly  grounded  on 
no  other  evidence. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  evidence  we  have  of  our 
own  identity,  as  far  back  as  we  remember,  is  totally  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  evidence  we  have  of  the  iden- 
tity of  other  persons,  or  of  objects  of  sense.  The  first 
is  gi-riutided  on  meviory,  and  gives  undoubte<l  certainty, 
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The  last  is  grounded  on  similarity,  and  on  other  circura- 
stances,  which  in  many  cases  are  not  so  decisive  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

It  may  liliewise  be  observed,  that  the  identity  of 
objects  of  sense  is  never  perfect.  All  bodies,  as  they 
consist  of  innumerable  parts  that  may  be  disjoined 
from  them  by  a  great  variety  of  causes,  are  subject  to 
continual  changes  of  their  substance,  increasing,  dimin- 
ishing, changing  insensibly.  "When  such  alterations 
are  gradual,  because  language  could  not  aiford  a  difler- 
ent  name  for  every  diiferent  state  of  such  a  changeable 
beijig,  it  retains  the  same  name,  and  is  considered  as 
the  same  thing.  Thus  we  say  of  an  old  regiment,  that 
it  did  such  a  thing  a  century  ago,  though  there  now  is 
not  a  man  alive  who  then  belonged  to  it.  "We  say 
a  ti-ee  is  the  same  in  the  seed-bed  and  in  the  forest. 
A  ship  of  war,  which  has  successively  changed  her  an- 
chors, her  tackle,  her  sails,  her  masts,  her  planks,  and  her 
timbei-s,  while  she  keeps  the  same  name,  is  the  same. 

The  identity,  tlierefore,  which  we  ascribe  to  bodies, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  not  perfect  identity ;  it 
is  rather  something  which,  for  the  conveniency  of 
speech,  we  call  identity.  It  admits  of  a  great  change 
of  the  subject,  providing  the  change  be  gradual;  some- 
times, even  of  a  total  change.  And  the  changes  which 
in  common  language  are  made  consistent  with  identity 
differ  from  those  that  are  thought  to  destroy  it,  not  in 
kind,  but  in  number  and  degi-ee.  It  has  no  fixed  nature 
when  applied  to  bodies ;  and  questions  about  the  iden- 
tity of  a  body  ate  vnr^  often  questions  about  words. 
But  identity,  when  applied  to  persons,  has  no  ambi- 
guity,  and  admits  not  of  degrees,  or  of  more  and  less. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  all  rights  and  obligations,  and 
of  all  accountableness ;  and  the  notloji  of  it  is  fixed 
and  precise. 

III.  StHctures  on  Locke's  Accounl  of  Personal  Men 
lity.]  In  a  long  chapter,  Of  Identity  and  Diversity,  Mr. 
Loclse  has  made  many  ingenious  and  just  observations, 
and  sonic  which  I  think  cannot  be  defended.     I  shall 
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only  take  notjco  of  the  account  he  gives  of  our  own 
personal  identity.  His  doctrine  upon  thia  subject  has 
been  censured  by  Bishop  Butler,  in  a  short  essay  sub- 
joined to  his  Analogy,  with  whose  sentiments  I  per- 
fectly agree. 

Identity,  as  has  been  observed,  supposes  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  the  being  of  which  it  is  affirmed,  and 
therefore  can  be  applied  only  to  things  which  have  a 
continued  existence.  While  any  being  continues  to 
exist,  it  is  the  same  being ;  but  two  beings  which  have 
a  different  beginning  or  a  diflferent  ending  of  their  ex- 
istence cannot  possibly  be  the  same.  To  this,  I  think, 
Mr.  Locke  agrees. 

He  observes,  very  justly,  that,  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  same  person,  we  must  consider  what  the  word 
person  stands  for ;  and  he  defines  a  person  to  be  an 
intelligent  being,  endowed  with  reason  and  with  con- 
sciousness, which  last  he  thinks  inseparable  from 
thought.  From  this  definition  of  a  person,  it  must 
necessarily  follow,  that,  while  the  intelligent  being  con- 
tinues to  exist  and  to  be  intelligent,  it  must  be  the 
same  person.  To  say  that  the  intelligent  being  is  the 
person,  and  yet  that  the  person  ceases  to  exist  while 
the  intelligent  being  continues,  or  that  the  person  con- 
tinues while  the  intelligent  being  ceases  to  exist,  is  to 
my  apprehension  a  manifest  contradiction. 

One  woirld  think  that  the  definition  of  a  person 
should  perfectly  ascertain  the  nature  of  personal  iden- 
tity, or  wherein  it  consists,  though  it  might  still  be  a 
question  how  we  come  to  Icnow  and  be  assmred  of  our 
personal  identity. 

Mr.  Locke  tells  us,  however,  "  that  personal  identity, 
that  is,  the  sameness  of  a  rational  being,  consists  in  con- 
scimisness  alone,  and,  as  far  as  this  consciousness  can 
be  extended  backwards  to  any  past  action  or  thought, 
so  far  reaches  the  identity  of  that  person.  So  that 
whatever  has  the  consciousness  of  present  and  past 
actions  is  the  same  person  to  whom  they  belong."  * 

•  Set!  &.™,i/,  B00I1 II.  Chap,  XXVII. -XXIX.    Tlia  passage  given  as 
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This  doctrine  has  some  strange  consequences,  which 
the  author  was  aware  of.  {1.)  Such  as,  that  if  the 
same  consciousness  can  be  transferred  from  one  intelli- 
gent being  to  another,  which  he  thinks  we  cannot  show 
to  be  impossible,  (Aera  two  or  twe'niy  itUelligent  beings 
may  he  the  same  person.  (2.)  And  if  the  intelligent 
being  may  lose  the  consciousness  of  the  actions  elone 
by  him,  which  surely  is  possible,  then  he  is  not  the  per- 
son that  did  those  actions ;  so  that  one  intelligent  being 
may  be  iv>o  or  twenty  different  persons,  if  he  shall  so 
often  lose  the  consciousness  of  his  former  actions. 

(3.1  There  is  another  consequence  of  this  doctrine, 
which  follows  no  less  necessarily,  though  Mr.  Locke 
probably  did  not  see  it.  It  is,  t/iat  a  man  may  be,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  be,  the  person  that  did  a  particular 
action.  Suppose  a  brave  officer  to  have  been  ilogged 
when  a  boy  at  school  for  robbing  an  orchard,  to  have 
talien  a  standard  from  the  enemy  in  his  first  campaign, 
and  to  have  been  made  a  general  in  advajiced  life; 

ft  quotntioii  in  flia  toxt  is  the  Eum  of  Lodce'a  doctrino,  hut  not  exacilT  in 
his  words.  Iioiig  before  Bn^ev,  to  whom  the  merit  ia  naoally  asmbed, 
Lpcke'8  doctrine  o!  personal  tdsntiia  had  been  attacked  and  refuted.  Thia 
was  done  oven  by  his  eai'lieat  erilie,  John  Sergeant,  whose  words,  as  lie  is 
II  author  wholly  unknown  to  all  historians  of  philosophy,  and.  his  works 


of  the  rarest,  I  shall  quote.    He  tUas  araues:  —  "But  to  speak  ti 
point.    Consciousness  of  any  action  or  other  t"'-"        ' 
liavo  had,  is  iiothingbut  our  knowledgo  tl 


..0  both  agree  that  we  hare  no  itmote  knowledges,  it  follon's  that  all  bot3i 
ftctnal  and  habitual  knowledges  which  we  hare  ace  acquired  ar  accidaital 
10  the  snbjeot  or  hioiner.  Wherefore  the  man,  or  that  thing  -which  is  to  be 
iho  knower,  must  have  had  individunlity  or  pei'sonality  from  olAer  princi- 
jilesflntoeflcn%  to  tliis  knowledge  called  eonscioasaesa ;  and  consequently, 
ho  will  retain  Ms  identity,  or  continue  the  same  man,  or  (wbioh  is  eqaiva- 
lent)  the  samepenon,  as  long  as  be  has  those  indiyidnating  principles. 
What  those  inmvidnating  principles  are  which  constitiite  the  man,  or  this 
knowing  inMmdaam,  I  haye  shown  ahore.  It  being,  then,  most  evident, 
that  a  man  mustte  the  same,  cro  he  can  hnon)  or  hs  consciows  that  bo  is  the 
same,  all  his  (Locke's)  laborious  descants  wid  extrayagant  consequences, 
H-hich  are  built  on  ttiis  supposition  that  coneciousnesa  indimduates  the  per- 
son, can  need  no  farther  reflection."  —  Solid  PMlosophi/  Asserted,  Bofloc- 
lion  XIT.  4  14. 

The  same  objection,  was  also  made  b^  LcibnitK  in  his  stiictttrcs  on 
Locke's  Essay.  Seo  NoMeaux  Bssals,  Liv.  11,  Chap.  XXVn.  For  the 
best  criljcism  of  Locke's  dootrino  of  personal  identity,  I  may  refer  the 
reader  to  M.  Consiu's  Obara  de  Philoiaphie,  Tome  33.  Le^on  XTIII.  [Ek 
mails  afPsachdoffi!,  Chap.  HI.]  —  II. 
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suppose,  also,  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  possible, 
that,  when  he  took  the  standard,  he  was  conscious  of 
his  having  been  flogged  at  school,  and  that,  when  made 
a  general,  he  was  conscious  of  his  taking  the  standard, 
but  had  absolutely  lost  the  consciousness  of  his  flog- 
ging. These,  things  being  supposed,  it  follows,  from 
Mr.  Locke's  doctiine,  that  he  who  was  flogged  at  school 
is  the  same  person  who  took  the  standard,  and  that  he 
who  took  the  standard  is  the  same  person  who  was 
made  a  general.  "Whence  it  follows,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  logic,  that  the  general  is  the  same  person  with 
him  who  was  flogged  at  school.  But  the  general's  con- 
sciousness does  not  reach  so  far  bacli  as  his  flogging; 
therefore,  according  to  Mr,  Locke's  doctrine,  he  is  not 
the  person  who  was  flogged.  Therefore  the  general  is, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  not,  the  same  person  with  him 
who  was  flogged  at  school.* 

Leaving  the  consequences  of  this  dochine  to  those 
who  have  leisure  to  trace  them,  we  may  observe,  with 
regard  to  the  doctrine  itself, — 

Mrst,  that  Mr.  Locke  attributes  to  consciousness  the 
conviction  we  have  of  our  past  actions,  as  if  a  man 
may  now  be  conscious  of  what  he  did  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
this,  unless  by  cansciousness  be  meant  memory,  the  only 
faculty  by  which  we  have  an  immediate  Itnowledge  ol 
our  past  actions.f 

Sometimes,  in  popular  discourse,  a  man  says  he  is 
conscious  that  he  did  such  a  thing,  meaning  that  he 
distinctly  remembers  that  he  did  it.  It  is  unnecessary, 
in  common  discourse,  to  fix  accurately  the  limits  be- 
tween consciousness  and  memory.  This  was  formerly 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  sense  and  mem- 
ory :  and  therefore  distinct  remembrance  is  sometimes 
called  sense,  sometimes  consciousness,  without  any  in- 

•  Compare  BofSar'a  Thali  des  Premieres  Virith,  5  605,  who  mnkeH  a 
similar  criticism.  —  H. 

1  Locke,  it  will  lie  retnembored,  floes  not,  like  Reid,  'iew  consdousneaa 
ae  a  coordiimlo  fticnltv  with  memory ;  hp.t  under  cousdousnoaa  In 
compreliejtds  the  vnrioHSfacu'"     -    '' — ^-''— ■- 
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convenience.  But  this  ought  to  he  avoided  in  philoso- 
phy, otherwise  we  confound  the  diiferent  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  ascribe  to  one  what  really  belongs  to  another. 
If  a  man  can  be  conscious  of  what  he  did  twenty 
years  or  twenty  minutes  ago,  there  is  no  use  for  mem- 
ory, nor  ought  we  to  allow  that  there  is  any  such  fac- 
ulty. The  faculties  of  consciousness  and  memory  axe 
chiefly  distinguished  by  this,  that  the  first  is  an  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  thp  present,  the  second  an  immedi- 
ate knowledge  of  the  past.* 

"When,  therefore,  Mr.  Locke's  notion  of  persona- 
identity  is  properly  expressed,  it  is,  that  personal  iden- 
tity cowsis^  in  distinct  remembrance;  for,  even  in  the 
popular  sense,  to  say  that  I  am  conscious  of  a  past 
action  means  nothing  else  than  that  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber that  I  did  it. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  this  doctrine, 
not  only  is  consciousness  confounded  with  memory, 
but,  which  is  still  more  strange,  personal  identity  is  con- 
founded with  the  evidence  which  we  have  of  our  per' 
sonal  identity. 

It  is  very  true,  that  my  remembrance  that  I  did  such 
a  thing  is  the  evidence  I  have  that  I  am  the  identical 
person  who  did  it.  And  this,  I  am  apt  to  think,  Mr. 
Locke  meant,     But  to  say  that  my  remembrance  that 


*  As  Hlreatty  stnted,  all  immediale  knowledge  of  the  past  is  conti'adiotoiy. 
This  obsciTStion  I  cannot  again  repeat.    See  Bote  B.  —  H. 

We  copy  ft  passEge  from  the  Hote  refen'ed  to,  though  it  is  little  moro 
tlian  a  repetition  of  what  waB  said  before :  —  "As  not  now  preseni  in  ii'me, 
an  immoaiatc  knowledge  of  the  uosf  is  impoesible.  The  past  ia  only  me- 
(llHtsly  cognizable  in  and  thvongh  a  present  modiScation  relative  to,  and 
cepresentatiYe  of,  it,  ss  having  been.'  To  speak  of  an  iimnedlBte  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  involves  a  contradiction  m  adjecto.  For  to  know  the  past 
immediately,  it  mnst  be  known  in  iis^f;  —  and  to  be  known  in  itself,  it 
mnst  be  known  as  voib  existmg-  Bnt  Uie  past  is  just  a  negation  of  the 
now  existent:  its  very  notion,  therefore,  excludes  the  possibility  of  its 
being  immediately  known."  It  is  probable  that,  by  an  immediale  knowl- 
edge of  the  past^  lUid  meant  "a  knowledge  effected  not  through  the  sup- 
posed intervention  of  a  yicarions  object,  moaerieaUy  different /iixiii  Hie  object 
existing  and  iJie  mind  kaowii^,  but  tlirongh  a  representaUon  of  the  past  or 
real  object,  in  nnJ  in/ (Aa  minii ,-  in  other  words,  that  by  mediate  knowledge 
in  this  connection  he  denoted  a  ncn-a/oistiW,  by  itnmeJiate  knowledge  an 
lyoistical  representation."  —  Ed. 
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t  djd  such  a  thing,  or  my  consciousness,  makes  me  the 
person  who  did  it,'  is,  in  ray  apprehension,  an  absurdity 
too  gross  to  be  entertained  by  any  man  who  attends  to 
the  meaning  of  it;  for  it  is  to  attribute  to  raernory  or 
consciousness  a  gtrange  magical  power  of  producingits 
object,  though  that  object  must  have  existed  before  the  , 
memory  or  consciousness  which  produced  it  Con- 
sciousness is  the  testimony  of  one  faculty ;  memory  in 
the  testimony  of  another  faculty ;  and  to  say  that  the 
testimony  is  the  cause  of  the  thing  testified,  this  surely 
is  absurd,  if  any  thing  be,  and  could  not  have  been  said 
by  Mr.  Locke,  if  he  had  not  confounded  the  testimony 
with  the  thing  testified. 

When  a  horse  that  was  stolen  is  found  and  claimed 
by  the  owner,  the  only  evidence  he  can  have,  or  that  a 
judge  or  witnesses  can  have,  that  this  is  the  very  iden- 
tical horse  which  was  his  property,  is  similitude.  But 
would  it  not  be  ridiculous  from  this  to  infer  that  the 
identity  of  a  horse  consists  in  similitude  only?  The 
only  evidence  I  have  that  I  am  the  identical  person 
who  did  such  actions  is,  that  I  remember  distinctly  I 
did  them ;  or,  as  Mr.  Locke  expresses  it,  I  am  conscious 
I  did  them.  To  infer  iiom  this,  that  personal  identity 
consists  in  consciousness,  is  an  argument  which,  if  it 
had  any  force,  would  prove  the  identity  of  a  stolen 
horse  to-consist  solely  in  similitude. 

Thirdly,  is  it  not  sliange  that  the  sameness  or  identity 
of  a  person  should  consist  in  a  thing  which  is  continu- 
ally changing,  and  is  not  any  two  minutes  the  same  ? 

Our  consciousness,  our  memory,  and  every  operation 
of  the  mind,  are  still  flowing  like  the  water  of  a  river,- 
or  like  time  itself.  The  consciousness  I  have  this  mo- 
ment can  no  more  be  the  same  consciousness  I  had  last 
moment,  than  this  moment  can  be  the  last  moment. 
Identity  can  only  be  affirmed  of  things  which  have  a 
continued  existence.  Consciousness,  and  every  kind  of 
thought,  are.  transient,  and  momentary,  and  have  no 
continued  existence ;  and,  therefore,  if  personal  identity 
consisted  in  consciousness,  it  would  certainly  follow, 
that  no  man  is  the  same  person  any  two  moments  of  his 
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life;  and  as  the  right  and  justice  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment are  founded  on  personal  identity,  no  man  could 
be  responsible  for  his  actions. 

But  though  I  take  this  to  be  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  concerning  personal 
identity,  and  though  some  persons  may  have  liked  the 
doctrine  the  better  on  this  account,  I  Eim  far  from  im- 
puting any  thing  of  this  kind  to  Mr.  Locke.  He  was 
too  good  a  man  not  to  have  rejected  with  abhorrence  a 
dockine  which  he  believed  to  draw  this  consequence 
after  it. 

Fourthly,  there  are  many  expressions  used  by  Mr. 
Locke,  in  speaking  of  personal  identity,  which  to  me 
are  altogether  uninteDiglbie,  unless  we  suppose  that  he 
confounded  that  sameness  or  identity  which  we  ascribe 
to  an  individual  with  the  identity  which,  in  common 
discourse,  is  often  ascribed  to  many  individuals  of  the 
same  species. 

"When  we  say  that  pain  and  pleasure,  consciousness 


and  memory,  are  the  same  in  all  men,  this  sameness 
can  only  mean  similarity,  or  sameness  of  kind.  That 
the  pain  of  one  man  can  ,be  the  same  individual  pain 
with  that  of  another  man  is  no  less  impossible,  than 
that  one  man  should  be  another  man :  the  pain  felt  by 
me  yesterday  can  no  more  be  the  pain  I  feel  to-day, 
than  yesterday  can  be  this  day ;  and  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  every  passion  and  of  every  operation  of 
the  mind.  The  same  kind  or  species  of  operation  may 
be  in  different  men,  or  in  the  same  man  at  different 
times;  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  individual 
operation  should  be  in  different  men,  or  in  the  same 
man  at  different  times. 

When  Mr.  Loclte,  therefore,  speaks  of  "the  same 
consciousness  being  continued  through  a  succession  of 
different  substances";  when  he  speaks  of  "repeating 
the  idea  of  a  past  action,  with  the  same  consciousness 
we  had  of  it  at  the- first,"  and  of  "  the  same  conscious- 
ness extending  to  actions  past  and  to  come";  these 
expressions  are  to  me  unintelligible,  unless  he  means 
not  the  same  individual  consciousness,  but  a  conscious- 
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iiet-s  that  is  similar,  or  of  the  same  kind.  It'  our  per- 
sonal identity  consists  in  consciousness,  as  this  con- 
sciousness cannot  be  the  same  individually  any  two 
moments,  but  only  of  the  same  kind,  it  would  follow, 
that  we  are  not  for  any  two  moments  the  same  indi- 
vidual persons,  but  the  same  land  of  persons.  As  our 
conseiousnesa  sometimes  ceases  to  exist,  as  in  sound 
sleep,  ouv  personal  identity  must  cease  with  it.  Mr. 
Locke  allows,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  have  two 
beginnings  of  existence,  so  that  ouv  identity  would  be 
irrecoverably  gone  every  time  we  cpased  to  think,  if  it 
was  but  for  a  moment* 

"  In  adflition  to  the  wijrks  already  cited  or  referreclto  on  tlia  subjects  of 
personality  and  personal  iden^tj,  consnlt  BonchittS,  Permiance  <k  la  Per- 
Boiuudile  onrfj  la  Mori,  pniilished  in  the  Mimoirea  of  the  Moral  Section  of 
tlio  Prenoh  Academy,  Secaeil  des  Savaals  Einaigersy  Tome  11, ;  Broussais, 
De  rririlaiioa,  Pait  I.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  IV. j  MiU's  Anali/sis,  Chap.  XIV, 
Sect.Vn.;  Young's /nte;;ec(uaiPSi"(i«ip%Lect.XLni.,XIJV.i  Leroux, 
De  I'Hmaamti,  Introduclion.  —  Bd. 
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ESSAY    IV. 

OF    CONCEPTION. 


CHAPTEK.    I. 


L  Definition  of  the  Teiin,  with  its  Bynonym,esi\  Cmir 
ceivivg,  imagining*  apprehending,  understanding,  kav' 
ing  a  notion  of  a  thing,  are  common  words  used  to 
express  that  operation  of  the  understanding  which  the 
logicians  call  simple  apprehension.  The  having  an  idea 
of  a  thing  is,  in  common  language,  used  in  the  same 
sense,  chiefly  I  think  since  Mr.  Locke's  time-t 

Logicians  define  simple  apprehension  to  be  the  bare 
conception  of  a  thing  without  anp  Judginent  or  belief 
about  it.     If  this  were  intended  for  a  strictly  logical ' 

*  Jmagining  should  not  be  confounded  with  amceiviiii!,  &c;  ihough  some 
philosophers,  as  Gassendii  have  not  attended  lo  ^  distinction.  Thewoid^ 
Eoacepiton,  concept,  iHrfr'on,  should  be  limited  to  the  thongbt  of  what  cannol 
l)e  rtipreEented  in  the  imaginatjon,  —  aa  the  thought  suggeated  bya^n- 
erol  tent).  The  Leibnitzians  call  this  spnbotkal,  in  contrast  to  irttuitivt 
knowledge.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  conceplio  and  cancqilus  have  been 
usually  and  correctly  emplojod.  Mv-  Stewart,  on  the  other  hand,  arbitra- 
rily liraita  crmceptiim  to  tha  reproductioo,  in  imarinatioti,  of  an  object  of 
sense  as  actaally  perceived.  See  Eieaients,  Part  I.  Chup.  III.  The  dis- 
eriminatitm  in,  queBtiou  is  best  made  in  tie  German  language  of  philoso- 
phy, where  the  term  Begriffe  (conceptions)  is  strongly  contrasted  willi 
Anschawingen  (iutuitions),  Bildea  (images),  &c.  —  H. 

tJnl/iis  cDunby  should  have  been  added.  Locke  only  introiluced  ii:to 
English  pbiloBophy  the  term  itfa)  in  its  Cartesian  nniveisallty.  Prior  to 
Mm,  tlie  word  was  only  osed  with  us  in  its  Platonic  signification.  B^ia-e 
Descartes,  David  Bnclianan,  a  Scotch  philosopher,  who  Bojourned  in 
France,  bad,  however,  employed  idea  in  on  equal  latitude.    See  Note  G- 
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lefinition,  it  might  be  a  just  objection  to  it,  Ihat  con- 
ception and  apprelieiisioH  ai'e  only  synonymous  words ; 
and  that  we  may  as  well  define  conception  by  ap- 
prehension, as  apprehension  by  conception  ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  most  simple  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  cannot  be  logically  defined.  To  have 
a  distinct  notion  of  them,  we  must  attend  to  them  as 
we  feel  them  in  our  own  minds.  He  that  would  have 
a  distinct  notion  of  a  scarlet  color  wiU  never  attain  it 
by  a  definition ;  he  must  set  it  before  his  eye,  attend  to 
ii^  compare  it  with  the  colors  that  come  nearest  to  it, 
and  observe  the  specific  difference,  which  he  will  in 
vain  attempt  to  express. 

Every  man  is  conscious  that  he  can  conceive  a  thou- 
sand things,  of  which  he  believes  nothing  at  all ;  as  a 
horse  with  wings,  a  mountain  of  gold;  but  although 
conception  may  be  without  any  degree  of  belief,  even 
the  weakest  belief  cannot  be  without  conception.  He 
that  believes  must  have  some  conception  of  what  he 
believes. 

"Without  attempting  a  definition  of  this  operation  of 
the  mind,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  some  of  its  prop- 
erties ;  consider  the  theories  about  it ;  and  talte  notice 
of  some  mistakes  of  philosophers  concerning  it 

II.  Characteristic  Properties  of  Conception.]  1.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  conception  enters  as  an  ingrecU- 
eni  in  evert/  operation  of  the  mind.  Our  senses  cannot 
give  us  the  belief  of  any  object,  without  giving  some 
conception  of  it  at  the  same  time.  No  man  can  either 
remember  or  reason  about  things  of  which  he  has  no 
conception.  When  we  will  to  exert  any  of  our  active 
powers,  there  must  be  some  conception  of  what  we  will 
to  do.  There  can  be  no  desire  nor  aversion,  love  nor 
hatred,  without  some  conception  of  the  object,  Wc 
cannot  feel  pain  without  conceiving  it,  though  we  can 
conceive  it  without  feeling  it.  These  things  are  self- 
evident. 

In  every  operation  of  the  mind,  therefore,  in  every 
thing    wc    call    thought,    there    must    be    conception. 
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When  we  analyze  the  various  operations  either  of  the 
understanding  or  of  the  will,  we  shall  always  find  this 
at  the  bottom,  like  the  caput  inortuum  of  the  chemists, 
or  the  materia  pnma  of  the  Peripatetics ;  but  though 
there  is  no  operation  of  mind  without  conception,  yet 
it  may  be  found  naked,  detached  from  all  others,  and 
then  it  is  called  simple  apprehension,  or  the  bare  con- 
ception of  a  thing. 

As  all  the  operations  of  our  mind  arc  expressed  by 
language,  every  one  knows  that  it  is  one  thing  to  under- 
stand what  is  said,  to  conceive .  or  apprehend  its  mean- 
ing, whether  it  be  a  word,  a  sentence,  or  a  discourse; 
it  is  another  thing  to'judge  of  it,  to  assent  or  dissent, 
to  be  persuaded  or  moved.  The  first  is  simple  appre- 
hension, and  may  be  without  the  last,  but  the  last  can- 
not be  without  the  first. 

2.  In  bare  conception  there  can  neidier  be  truth  nor 
falsehood,  because  it  neither  affirms  nor  denies.  Every 
judgment,  and  every  proposition  by  which  judgment  is 
expressed,  must  be  true  or  false ;  and  the  qualities  of 
true  and  false,  in  their  proper  sense,  can  belong  to 
nothing  but  to  judgments,  or  to  propositions  which 
express  judgment.  In  the  bare  conception  of  a  thing 
there  is  no  judgment,  opinion,  or  belief  included,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  either  true  or  false. 

But  it  may  be  said,  Is  there  any  thing  more  certain 
than  that  men  may  have  true  or  false  conceptions,  true 
or  false  apprehensions,  of  things?  I  answer,  that  such 
ways  of  speaking  are  indeed  so  common,  and  so  well 
authorized  by  custom,  the  arbiter  of  langiiage,  that  it 
would  be  presumption  to  censure  them.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  using  them.  But  we  ought  to  be 
upon  our  guard  that  we  be  not  misled  by  them  to  con- 
found things  which,  though  often  expressed  by  the 
same  words,  are  really  diiierent.  "We  must  therefore 
remember,  that  all  the  words  by  which  we  signify  the 
bare  conception  of  a  thing  are  likewise  used  to  signify 
our  opinions  when  we  wish  to  express  them  with  mod- 
esty and  diffidence.  Thus,  instead  of  saying,  "  This  is 
my  opinion,"  or  "  This  is  my  judgment,"  which  has  the 
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aic  of 'dogmatical  uess,  we  say,  "I  conceive  it  to  be 
thus,"  which  la  underbtood  as  a  modest  declavation  of 
our  judgment.  In  iike  manner,  when  any  thing  is  said 
which  we  talce  to  be  impossible,  we  say,  "  We  cannot 
conceive  it,"  meaning  that  we  cannot  believe  it  And 
we  shall  always  find,  that,  when  we  speak  of  true  or 
false  conceptions,  we  mean  true  or  false  opinions.  An 
opinion,  though  ever  so  wavering,  or  ever  so  modestly 
expressed,  must  be  eithei  true  or  false  ;  but  a  bare  con- 
ception, which  expresses  no  opinion  or  judgment,  can 
be  neither. 

If  we  analyze  those  speeches  in  which  men  attrib- 
ute truth  or  falsehood  to  our  conceptions  of  things,  we 
shall  find,  in  every  ease,  that  there  is  some  opinion  or 
judgment  implied  in  what  they  call  conception.  A 
child  conceives  the  moon  to  be  flat,  and  a  foot  or  two 
broad ;  that  is,  this  is  his  opinion :  and  when  we  say  it 
is  a  false  notion,  or  a  false  conception,  we  mean  that  ii 
is  a  false  opinion.  He  conceives  the  city  of  London 
to  be  lilie  his  country  village ;  that  is,  he  believes  it  to 
be  so  till  he  is  better  instructed.  He  conceives  a  lion 
to  have  horns;  that  is,  he  believes  that  the  aniintd 
which  men  call  a  lion  has  horns.  Such  opinions  lan- 
guage authorizes  us  to  call  conceptions ;  and  they  may 
be  true  or  false.  But  bare  conception,  or  what  the 
logicians  call  simple  appre/iensioni  implies  no  opinion, 
however  slight,  and  therefore  can  neither  be  true  nor 
false. 

3.  Of  all  the  analogies  between  tlie  operations  of  body 
and  titose  of  the  mind,  there  is  none  so  strong'  and  so 
obvious  to  all  ma/nkind  as  that  which  there  is  between 
painting,  or  other  plastic  arts,  and  the  power  of  conceiv- 
ing objects  in  the  mind.  Hence,  in  all  languages,  the 
words  by  which  this  power  of  tlie  mind  and  its  various 
modifications  are  expressed  are  analogical,  and  bor- 
rowed from  those  arts.  "We  consider  this  power  of  the 
■mind  as  a  plastic  power,  by  which  we  form  to  ourselves 
images  of  the  objects  of  thought. 

Ill  vain  should  we  attempt  to  avoid  this  analogical 
lansnagc,  for  we  have  no  other  language  upon  the  sub- 
39^ 
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ject ;  yet  it  is  dangerous,  and  apt  to  inislBad.  All  ana- 
logical and  figurative  words  have  a  double  meaning  ; 
and,  if  we  are  not  very  much  upon  our  guard,  we  slide 
insensibly  from  the  borrowed  and  figurative  meaning 
into  the  primitive.  We  are  prone  to  carry  the  parallel 
between  the  things  compared  farther  than  it  will  hold, 
and  thus  very  naturally  to  fall  into  error. 

To  avoid  this  as  far  as  possible  in  the  present  sub- 
ject, it  is  proper  Ut  attend  to  the  dissimilitude  between 
conceiving  a  thing  in  the  mind,  and  painting  it  to  the 
eye,  as  well  as  ^o  their  similitude.  The  similitude 
strikes  and  gives  pleasure.  The  dissimilitude  we  are 
less  disposed  to  observe.  But  the  philosopher  ought  to 
attend  to  it,  and  to  carry  it  always  in  mind,  in  his  rea- 
sonings on  this  subject,  as  a  monitor,  to  warn  him 
against  the  errors  into  which  the  analogical  language 
is  apt  to  draw  him. 

When  a  man  paints,  there  is  some  work  done,  which 
remains  when  his  hand  is  taken  off,  and  continues  to 
exist  though  he  should  think  no  more  of  it.  Every 
stroJce  of  Ms  pencil  produces  an  effect,  and  this  effect 
is  different  from  his  action  in  making  it ;  for  it  remains 
and  continues  to  exist  when  the  action  ceases.  The 
action  of  painting  is  one  thing,  the  picture  produced  is 
another  thing.  The  first  is  the  cause,  the  second  is  the 
effect  Let  us  next  consider  what  is  done  when  he  only 
conceives  this  picture.  He  must  have  conceived  it  be- 
fore he  painted  it :  for  this  is  a  maxim  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  every  ,work  of  art  must  first  be  conceived 
in  the  mind  of  the  opei'ator.  What  is  this  conception  ? 
It  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  a  ];ind  of  thought.  This  can^ 
not  be  denied.  But  does  it  produce  any  effect  besides 
the  act  itself?  Surely  common  sense  answers  this 
question  in  the  negative :  for  every  one  knows  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  conceive,  another  thing  io  bring  forth  into 
effect.  It  is  one  thing  to  project,  another  to  execute. 
A  man  may  think  for  a  long  time  what  he  is  to  do,  and 
after  all  do  nothing.  Conceiving,  as  well  as  projecting 
or  resolving  is  what  the  schoolmen  call  an  immaneni 
act  of  the  mind,  which  produces  nothing  beyond  itself. 
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But  painting  is  a  transitive  act,  which  produces  an 
effect  distinct  from  the  operation,  and  thia  effect  is  the 
picture.  Let  this,  therefore,  be  always  remembered, 
that  what  is  commonly  called  the  image  of  a  thing  in 
the  mind  is  no  more  than  the  act  or  operation  of  the 
mind  in  conceiving  it. 

That  this  is  the  common  sense  of  men  who  are  un- 
tutored by  philosophy,  appears  from  their  language.  If 
one  Ignorant  of  the  language  should  ask,  What  is 
meant  by  conceiving  a  (/wKg"  ?  we  should  very  naturally 
answer,  that  it  is  having'  an  iinag-e  of  U  in  the  mind; 
and  perhaps  we  could  not  explain  the  word  better. 
This  shows  that  conception,  and  the  image  of  a  thing 
in  the  mind,  are  synonymous  expressions.  The  image 
in  the  mind,  therefore,  is  not  the  object  of  conception, 
nor  is  it  any  effect  produced  by  conception  as  a  cause. 
It  is  the  conception  itself.  That  very  mode  of  thinking 
which  ■we  call  conception  is  by  another  name  called  an 
image  in  the  mind.* 

Nothing  more  readily  gives  the  conception  of  a  thing 
than  the  seeing  an  image  of  it.  Hence,  by  a  figure 
common  in  language,  conception  is  called  an  image  of 
the  thing  conceived.  But  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  real 
but  a  metaphorical  image,  it  is  called  an  image  in  the 
mind.  We  know  notliing  that  is  properly  in  the  mind 
but  thought ;  and  when  any  thing  else  is  said  to  be  in 
the  mind,  the  expression  must  be  figurative,  and  signify 
some  kind  of  thought 

4.  Taking  along  with  us  what  is  said  in  the  last 
article,  to  guard  us  against  the  seduction  of  the  analog- 
ical language  used  on  this  subject,  we  may  observe  a 
very  strong  analogy,  not  onl.y  betioeen  conceiving  and 
paivMrig  in  general,  but  between  the  different ,  kinds  of 
our  conceptions,  and  the  different  works  of  the  painter. 
He  either  makes  fancy  pictures,  or  he  copies  from  the 


*  We  oagfit,  however,  to  distinguish  imagination  and  image,  conception 
and  cortoept.     Imagination  and  coaception  onjrht  to  be  employed  iti  epeabing 
of  the  mental  moditlcation,  one  and  indivisible,  considered  as  an  act ; 
'     t  or  immediate 
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painting  of  others,  or  he  paints  from  the  life,  that  is, 
from  real  objects  of  art  or  nature  which  he  has  seen. 
I  think  our  conceptions  admit  of  a  division  very  similar. 

First,  there  are  conceptions  which  may  be  called 
fancy  pi'^lures.  They  are  commonly  called  creatures 
of  fancy,  or  of  imagination.  They  are  not  the  copies 
of  any  original  that  exists,  but  are  originals  themselves. 
Such  was  the  conception  which  Swift  formed  of  the 
island  of  Laputa  and  of  the  country  of  the  Lillipu- 
tians ;  Cervantes,  of  Don  Quixote  and  his  Squire ;  Har- 
rington, of  the  Government  of  Oceana ;  and  Sir  Thom- 
as More,  of  that  of  Utopia.  We  can  give  names  to  such 
creatures  of  'imagination,  conceive  them  distinctly,  and 
reason  consequentially  concerning  them,  though  they 
never  had  an  existence.  They  were  conceived  by  their 
creators,  and  may  be  conceived  by  others,  but  they  never 
existed.  We  do  not  ascribe  the  qualities  of  true  or 
false  to  them,  because  they  are  not  accompanied  with 
any  belief,  nor  do  they  imply  any  affirmation  or  nega- 
tion. 

Setting  aside  those  creatures  of  imagination,  there 
are  other  conceptions,  which  may  be  called  copies,  be- 
cause they  have  an  original  or  archetype  to  which  they 
refer,  and  with  which  they  ai-e  believed  to  agree ;  and 
we  call  tJiem  true  or  false  conceptions,  according  as 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  standard  to  which  they 
are  referred.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  which  have  dif- 
ferent standards  or  originals. 

The  first  kind  is  analogous  to  pictures  taJcen  from 
t/ie  life.  We  have  conception:)  of  individual  things  that 
really  exist,  such  as  the  city  of  London,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice,  Here  the  things  conceived  are  the 
originals ;  and  our  conceptions  are  called  true  when 
they  agree  with  the  thing  conceived.  Thus,  my  con- 
ception of  the  city  of  London  is  true  when  I  conceive 
it  to  be  what  it  really  is. 

Individual  things  which  really  exist  being  the  crea- 
tures of  God  (though  some  of  them  may  receive  their 
outwacd  form  from  man),  he  only  who  made  them 
knows  (heir  whole  nature ;  we  know  them  but  in  part, 
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and  therefore  our  conceptions  of  them  must  in  all  cases 
be  imperfect  and  inadequate;  yet  they  may  be  true  and 
just,  as  far  as  they  reach. 

The  second  kind  is  analogous  to  the  copies  which 
the  pEiinter  makes  from  pictures  done  before.  Such,  I 
think,  are  the  conceptions  we  have  of  what  the  ancients 
called  miiversals ;  that  is,  of  things  which  belong  ot 
may  belong  to  many  individuals.  These  are  kinds  and 
species  of  things ;  —  such  as  man,  or  elephant,  which 
are  species  of  substan&es  ;  wisdom,  or  courage,  which 
are  species  of  qualities ;  equality,  or  simiUtude,  which 
are  species  of  relations.* 

It  may  be  asked,  From  what  original  are  these  con- 
ceptions formed  ?  and  "When  are  they  said  to  be  true 
or  false  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  original  from  which  they 
are  copied,  that  is,  the  thing  conceived,  is  the  coneep- 
tion  or  meaning  which  other  men  who  understand  the 
language  affix  W  the  same  words.  Things  are  par- 
celled into  kinds  and  sorts,  not  by  nature,  but  by  men. 
The  individual  things  we  are  connected  with  are  bo 
many,  that  to  ^ve  a  proper  name  to  every  individual 
would  be  impossible.  We  could  never  attain  the 
knowledge  of  them  that  is  necessary,  nor  converse  and 
reason  about  them,  without  sorting  them  according  to 
their  different  attributes.  Those  that  agree  in  certain 
attributes  are  thrown  into  one  parcel,  and  have  a  gen- 
eral name  given  them,  which  belongs  equally  to  every 
individual  in  that  parcel.  This  common  name  must, 
therefore,  signify  those  attributes  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  be  common  to  every  individual  in  that  parcel, 
and  nothing  else. 

That  such  general  toords  ipay  answer  their  intention, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  that  those  wJio  use  them  should 
affix  the  same  meaning  or  notion,  that  is,  tlie  same 
conception,  to  them.    The  corrmon  meaning  is  the  stand- 

'  Of  all  such  wo  can  liare  no  adequate  imagination.  A  xaiiversal,  when 
rapreaented  in  imagiiiation,  is  no  longec  adequate,  no  longer  a  naiverBal. 
We  cannot  liare  an  image  of  "  horse,"  btiC  only  of  some  individual  of  thai 
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ard  by  which  snch  conceptions  are  formed,  and  they 
are  said  to  be  true  or  fahe,  according  as  they  agree  or 
disagree  with  it  Thus,  my  conception  oi  felony  is 
true  and  just  when  it  agrees  with  the  meaning. ol'  that 
word  in  the  laws  relating  to  it,  and  in  authors  who  un- 
derstand-the  law.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  the 
thing  conceived ;  and  that  meaning  is  the  conception 
affixed  to  it  by  those  who  best  understand  the  lan- 
guage. 

If  all  the  general  words  of  a  language  had  a  precise 
meaning,  and  were  perfectly  understood,  as  mathemati- 
cal terms  are,  all  verbal  disputes  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  men  would  never  seem  to  differ  in  opinion  but 
when  they  differed  in  reality ;  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  meaning  of  most  general  words  is  not 
learned  like  that  of  mathematical  terms,  by  an  accurate 
definition,  but  by  the  experience  we  happen  to  have, 
by  hearing  them  used  in  conversation.  Prom  such  ex- 
perience we  collect  their  meaning  by«a  kind  of  induc- 
tion ;  and  as  this  induction  is  for  the  most  part  lame 
and  imperfect,  it  happens  that  different  persons  join 
different  conceptions  to  the  same  general  word;  and 
though  we  intend  to  give  thera  the  meaning  which  use, 
the  arbiter  of  language,  has  put  upon  them,  this  is  dif- 
ficult to  find,  and  apt  to  be  mistalten,  even  by  the 
candid  and  attentive.  Hence,  in  innumerable  disputes, 
men  do  not  really  differ  in  their  judgments,  but  in  the 
way  of  expressing  them. 

S.  Our  conception  of  things  may  be  strot^  and  lively, 
or  it  may  be  faint  and  lan^id  in  all  degrees.  These 
are  quafities  which  properly  belong  to  our  conceptions, 
though  we  have  no  names  for  them  but  such  as  are 
analogical.  Every  man  is  conscious  of  such  a  diifer- 
ence  in  his  conceptions,  and  finds  his  lively  conceptions 
most  Eigreeable,  when  the  object  is  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  give  pain. 

It  seems  easier  to  form. a  lively  conception  of  objects 
that  are  familiar,  than  of  those  that  are  not.  Our  con- 
ceptions of  visible  objects  are  commonly  the  most  lively, 
when  other  cii'cum stances  are  equal:  hence  poets  not 
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only  delight  in  the  description  of  visible  objccta,  but 
find  means,  by  metaphor,  analogy,  and  allusion,  to 
clothe  every  object  they  describe  with  visible  qualities, 
The  lively  conception  of  these  maJtes  the  object  appear, 
as  it  were,  before  our  eyes.  Lord  Karaes,  in  his  Ele- 
ments of  Oritidsm,  has  shown  of  what  importance  it  ia 
in  works  of  taste  to  give  to  objects  described  what  he 
calls  ideal  presence.  To  produce  this  in  the  mind  is 
indeed  the  capital  aim  of  poetical  and  rhetorical  de- 
scription. It  carries  the  man,  as  it  were,  out  of  him- 
self, and  makes  him  a  spectator  of  the  scene  described. 
This  ideal  presence  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  else  but 
a  lively  conception  of  the  appearance  which  the  object 
would  malce  if  really  present  t-o  the  eye.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  our  conceptions  of  visible  objects 
become  more  lively  by  giving  them  motion,  and  more 
still  by  giving  them  fife  and  intellectual  qualities, 
Hence,  in  poetry,  the  whole  creation  is  animated  and 
endowed  with  sense  and  reflection. 

Abstract  and  general  conceptions  are  never  lively, 
though  they  may  be  distinct ;  and  therefore,  however 
necessary  in  philosophy,  seldom  enter  into  poetical 
description  without  being  particularized  or  clothed  in 
some  visible  dress." 

6,  Our  conceptions  of  things  may  be  clear,  distinct, 
<md  steady;  or  they  may  be  obscure,  indistinct,  and  wa- 
vering. The  liveliness  of  our  conceptions  gives  ple^- 
tue,  but  it  is  their  distinctness  and  steadiness  that  ena- 
ble us  to  judge  right,  and  to  express  our  sentiments  with 
perspicuity. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  why,  among  persons 
speaking  or  writing  on  the  same  subject,  we  find  in  one 
so  much  daritness,  in  another  so  much  perspicuity,  I 
believe  the  chief  cause  will  be  found  to  be,  that  one 
had  a  distinct  and  steady  conception  of  what  he  said 

*  They  thna  ceaae  to  be  ftnglit  ahstrati  and  gmetal,  and  1)600106  merely 
individual  representations.  In  pre<aso  langnage,  they  are  no  longer 
imiiiiiera,  Irat  ^tarraapaTa;  no  longer  Begtiffe,  bnt  Anxhaivangen;  no 
longer  nofions  or  concqirt,  bnt  imaga.  Tlie  word  "partknlai-iml "  ouglit  to 
have  been  individtialiied.  —  S. 
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or  wrote,  and  the  other  had  not:  men  gen eraily  find 
means  to  express  distinctly  what  they  have  conceived 
distinctly.*  Horace  observes,  that  proper  words  spon- 
taneoasly  foUow  distinct  conceptions,  —  Verbaque  pro- 
visam  rem  non  invita  segmmtur. 

Some  persons  find  it  difficult  to  enter  into  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  I  believe  we  shall  always  find 
the  reason  to  be,  that  thei/  do  not  distinctly  apprehend  it. 
A  man  cannot  be  convinced  by  what  he  does  not  un- 
derstand. On  the  other  hand,  I  think  a  man  cannot 
understand  a  demonstration  without  seeing  the  force 
of  it,  I  speak  of  such  demonstrations  as  those  of 
Euclid,  w^here  every  step  is  set  down,  and  nothing  left 
to  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  Sometimes  one  who  has 
got  through  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid's  Elements, 
and  sees  the  force  of  the  demonstrations,  finds  diffi- 
culty in  the  fifth.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  You 
may  find,  by  a  little  conversation  with  him,  that  he  baa 
not  a  clear  and  steady  conception  of  ratios  and  of  the 
terms  relating  to  them.  When  the  terms  used  in  the 
fifth  book  have  become  familiar,  and  readily  excite  in 
his  mind  a  clear  and  steady  conception  of  their  mean- 
ing, you  may  venture  to  affirm  that  he  will  be  able  to 
understand  the  demonstrations  of  that  book,  and  to 
see  the  force  of  them. 

If  this  be  really  the  case,  as  it  seems  to  be,  it  leads 
us  to  think  that  men  are  very  much  upon  a  level  with 
regard  to  mere  judgment,  when  we  teke  that  faculty 
apart  from  the  apprehension  or  conception  of  the  things 
about  which  we  judge ;  so  that  a  sound  judgment 
seems  to  be  the  inseparable  companion  of  a  clear  and 
steady  apprehension:  and  we  ought  not  to  consider 
these  two  as  talents,  of  which  the  one  may  fall  to  the 
lot  of  one  man,  and  the  other  to  the  lot  of  another,  but 
as  talents  which  always  go  together. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  some  of  our  con- 
ceptions may  be  more  subservient  to  reasoning  than 

n  thin  subject,  sea  SKiiv- 
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others  which  are  equally  clear  and  distinct.  It  was  be- 
fore observed,  that  some  of  our  conceptions  are  of  indi- 
vidual things,  othera  of  things  general  and  abstract.  It 
may  happen,  that  a  man  who  hag  very  clear  concep- 
tions of  things  individual  is  not  so  happy  in  those  of 
things  general  and  absti-act  And  tliis  I  take  to  be  the 
reason  why  we  find  men  who  have  good  judgment  in 
matters  of  common  life,  and  perhaps  good  taJents  for 
poetical  or  rhetorical  composition,  who  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  enter  into  abstract  reasoning. 

7,  It  has  been  observed  by  many  authors,  that,  when 
we  barely  conceive  any  object,  the  ingredients  of  that 
conception  must  either  be  tilings  with  which  we  were 
before  acquaittled  by  some  other  original  poioer  of  the 
mind,  or  they  must  be  parts  or  attributes  of  such  things. 
Thus,  a  man  cannot  conceive  colors,  if  he  never  saw, 
nor  sounds,  if  he  nevei-  heard.  If  a  man  had  not  a 
conscience,  he  could  not  conceive  what  is  meant  by 
moral  obligation,  or  by  riglit  and  wrong  in  conduct. 

Fancy  may  combine  things  that  never  were  com- 
bined in  reality.  It  may  enlarge  ofdirainisb,  multiply 
or  divide,  compound  and  fashion  the  objects  which 
nature  pr^ents ;  but  it  cannot,  by  the  utmost  effort  of 
that  creative  power  which  we  ascribe  to  it,  bring  any 
one  simple  ingredient  into  its  productions  which  nature 
■  has  not  framed,  and  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  some 
other  faculty.  This  Mr.  Loclie  has  expressed  as  beau- 
tifully as  justly.  "  The  dominion  of  man,  in  this  little 
world  of  his  own  understanding,  is  much  the  same  as 
in  the  great  world  of  visible  things ;  wherein  his  power, 
however  managed  by  art  and  sfciU,  reaches  no  farther 
than  to  compound  and  divide  the  materials  that  are 
made  to  Ms  hand,  but  can  do  nothing  towards  majiing 
the  least  particle  of  matter,  or  destroying  one  atom  that 
is  already  in  being.  The  same  inability  will  every  one 
find  in  himself  to  fashion  in  his  understanding  any 
simple  idea  not  received  by  the  powers  which  God  has 
given  him." 

I  think  all  philosophers  agree  in  this  sentiment.  Mr. 
Hume,  indeed,  after  acltnowledging  the  truth  of  the 
23 
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principle  in  general,  inentione  what  he  thiiilis  a  single 
exception  to  it;  —  that  a  man,  who  had  seen  all  the 
shades  of  a  particular  colov  except  one,  might  frame  in 
his  mind  a  conception  of  that  shade  which  he  never 
saw.  I  think  this  is  not  an  exception ;  because  .a  par- 
ticular shtide  of  a  color  differs  not  specifically,  but  only 
in  degree,  from  other  shades  of  the  same  colov. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  our  most  simple  concep- 
tions are  not  those  which  nature  immediately  presents 
to  us.  When  we  come  to  years  of  nnderstanding,  we 
have  the  power  of  analyzing  the  objects  of  nature,  of 
distinguishing  their  several  attributes  and  relations,  of 
conceiving  them  one  by  one,  and  of  giving  a  name  to 
each,  whose  meaning  extends  only  to  that  single  attri- 
bute or  relation :  and  thus  our  most  simple  conceptions 
are  iiot  those  of  any  object  in  nature,  but  of  some  sin- 
gle attribute  or  relation  of  such  objects.  Thus  nature 
presents  to  our  senses  bodies  that  are  extended  in  three 
dimensions,  and  solid.  By  analyzing  the  notion  we 
have  of  body  from  our  senses,  we  form  to  ourselves  the 
conceptions  of  extension,  solidity,  space,  a  point,  a  line, 
a  surface ;  all  which  arc  more  simple  conceptions  than 
that  of  a  body.  But  they  are  the  elements,  as  it  were, 
of  which  our  conception  of  a  body  is  made  up,  and 
into  which  it  may  be  analyzed. 

8.  Though  our  conceptions  must  be  confined  to  the 
ingredients  mentioned  in  the  last  article,  we  are  uncon- 
Jmed  wit/i  regard  to  the  aiTongement  of  those  ingredients. 
Here  we  may  pick  and  choose,  and  form  an  endless 
variety  of  combinations  and  compositions,  which  we  call 
creatures  of  the  imagiiiation.  These  may  be  clearly 
conceived,  tliough  they  never  existed  :  and,  indeed, 
every  thing  that  is  iuade  must  have  been  conceived 
before  it  was  made.  Every  work  of  human  art,  and 
every  plan  of  conduct,  whether  in  public  or  in  private 
lifej  must  have  been  conceived  before  it  is  brought  to 
execution.  And  we  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  the 
Almighty,  before  he  seated  the  universe  by  his  power, 
had  a  distinct  conception  of  the  whole  and  of  every  part, 
and  saw  it  to  be  good,  and  agreeable  to  his  intention. 
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It  is  tJie  Ijusiness  of  man,  as  a  vatioual  creature,  to 
niiploy  this  unlimited  power  of  coiieeption  for  piatiding 
his  conduct  and  enlarging  his  knowledge.  It  seems  to 
be  peculiar  to  beings  endowed  witti  reason  to  act  by  a 
preconceived  flam.  Brute  animals  seem  either  to  want 
this  power,  or  to  have  it  in  a  very  low  degree.  They 
are  moved  by  insfcincfc,  habit,  appetite,  or  natural  affec- 
tion, according  as  these  prineiples  are  stirred  by  the 
pi'esent  occasion.  But  I  see  no  reason  to  thinlc  that 
they  can  propose  to  themselves  a  connected  plan  of  life, 
or  form  general  rules  of  conduct.  Indeed,  we  see  that 
many  of  the  human  species,  to  whom  God  has  given 
this  power,  make  little  use  of  it.  They  act  without  a 
plan,  as  the  passion  or  appetite  which  is  strongest  at 
the  time  leads  them. 

9.  The  last  property  I  shall  mention  of  this  faculty 
is  that  which  essentially  distinguishes  it  from  every 
other  power  of  the  mind;  and  it  is,  that  it  is  not  entr 
ployed  solely  about  things  which  have  existence.  I  can 
conceive  a  winged  horse  or  a  centaur,  as  easily  and  as 
distinctly  as  I  can  conceive  a  man  whom  I  have  seen. 
Nor  does  this  distinct  conception  incline  my  judgment 
ill  the  least  to  the  belief,  that  a  winged  horse  or  a  cen- 
taur ever  existed. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  other  operations  of  our  minds. 
They  are  employed  about  real  existences,  and  carry 
with  them  the  belief  of  their  objects.  "When  I  feel 
pain,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  pain  that  I 
feel  has  a  real  existence.  When  I  perceive  any  exter- 
nal object,  my  belief  of  the  real  existence  of  the  object 
is  irresistible.  When  I  distinctly  remember  any  event, 
though  that  event  may  not  now  exist,  I  can  have  no 
doubt  but  it  did  exist.  That  consciousness  which  we 
have  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  implies  a  be- 
lief of  the  real  existence  of  those  operations. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  powers  of  sensation,  of  percep- 
tion, of  memory,  and  of  consciousness  are  all  employed 
solely  about  objects  that  do  exist,  or  have  existed.  Bnt 
conception  is  often  employed  about  objects  that  neither 
do,  nor  did,  nor  will  exist.     This  is  the  very  nature  of 
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tills  faculty,  that  its  object,  though  distinctly  conceived, 
may  have  no  existence.  Such  an  object  we  call  a 
ereatuie  of  imagination ;  but  this  creature  never  was 


*  That  wc  may  not  impose  upon  ourselves  in  this  mat- 
ter, we  must  distinguish  between  that  act  or  operation 
of  the  mind  which  we  call  conceiving  an  object,  and 
the  object  which  we  conceive.  "When  we  conceive  any 
thing,  there  is  a  real  act  or  operation  of  the  mind ;  of 
this  we  are  conscious,  and  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  ex- 
istence :  but  every  such  act  must  have  an  object ;  for 
he  that  conceives  must  conceive  something.  Suppose 
he  conceives  a  centaur,  he  may  have  a  distinct  concep- 
tion of  this  object,  though  no  centaur  ever  existed, 

The  philosopher  will  say,  I  cannot  conceive  a  cen- 
taur without  having  an  idea  of  it  in  w/y  mind.  But  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  he  means.  He  surely 
does  not  mean  that  I  cannot  conceive  it  without  con- 
ceiving it.  This  woyld  make  me  no  wiser.  What 
then  is  this  idea  ?  Is  it  an  animal,  half  horse  and  half 
man  ?  No.  Then  I  am  certain  it  is  not  the  thing  I 
conceive.  Perhaps  he  will  say,  that  the  idea  is  an 
image  of  the  animal,  and  is  the  immediate  object  of 
my  conception,  and  that  the  animal  is  th,e  mediate  or 
remote  object. 

To  this  I  answer:  —  First,  I  am  certain  there  are  not 
two  objects  of  this  conception,  but  one  only ;  which  is 
as  immediate  an  object  of  ray  conception  as  any  can 
be.  Secondly,  this  one  object  which  I  conceive  is  not 
the  image  of  an  animal,  it  is  an  animal.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  conceive  an  image  of  an  animaJ,  and  what  it  is 
to  conceive  an  animal ;  and  I  can  distinguish  the  one 
of  these  from  the  other  without  any  danger  of  mistake. 
The  thing  I  conceive  is  a  body  of  a  certain  figure  and 
color,  having  life  and  spontaneous  motion.  The  phi- 
losopher says  that  the  idea  is  an  image  of  the  animal, 
but  that  it  has  neither  body,  nor  color,  nor  life,  nor 
spontaneous  motion.  This  I  am  not  able  to  compre- 
hend. Thirdly,  I  wish  to  know  how  this  idea  comes  to 
■  be  an  object  of  my  thought,  when  I  cannot  even  con- 
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eeive  what  it  means ;  and  if  I  did  conceive  it,  this 
would  be  no  evidence  of  its  existence,  any  more  than 
my  conception  of  a  centaur  is  of  its  existence* 

But  may  not  a  mstn  who  conceives  a  centaur  say, 
that  lie  has  a  distinct  imag-e  of  it  in  his  mind  ?  I  thinJt 
he  may.  And  if  he  means  by  this  way  of  speaking 
what  the  vulgar  mean,  who  never  heard  of  the  philo- 
sophical theory  of  ideas,  I  find  no  fault  with  it.  By  a 
distinct  image  in  the  mind,  the  vulgar  mean  a  distinct 
conception  :  and  it  is  natural  to  call  it  so,  on  account 
of  the  analogy  between  an  image  of  a  thing  and  the 
conception  of  it.  On  account  of  this  analogy,  obvioua 
to  all  mankind,  this  operation  is  called  imagination, 
and  "  an  image  in  the  mind  "  is  only  a  periphrasis  for 
imagination.  But  to  infer  from  this  that  there  is  really 
an  image  in  the  mind,  distinct  front  the  operation  of  con- 

*  Sir  W,  Hamilton,  in  liis  Sapplemenlajy  Dieeertaiions,  Note  B,  §  2,  ro- 
matlis  B£  follows  on  this  puaale  of  Dr.  K«i(l'a:  —  "Htid  maintains  that  in 
our  ciwnitions  there  must  be  Jia  object  Jreal  or  imoginniy)  iHsiinct  Jivnt  the 
werahoa  i^tAe  miad  roar ers&tit  Bbaat  iC;  for  Che  act  is  one  thing,  and  the 
object  ijftfie  act  another.    Tliia  is  erroneous,  —  at  least,  it  is  eivoneouBly  es- 

S eased.    Take  an  iaiagirKcij  oliject,  and  lieid's  own  inataiice,  —  a.  centaur, 
are  he  says,  'The  sole  object  of  conception  (imaa^nationj  is  an  animal 


e,  it  could  not  possibly  be  the  positive  object  of  any  kind  of  thought. 

■e  it  an  absolnte  nothing,  it  could  hare  no  qnaJilias  (mm-^is  tailla 

emt  attribala)  ;  but  the  object  we  are  consoioua  of,  as  a  centaur,  lias  quali- 
ties, —  qualities  which  coustitoto  it  a  delerminato  somoliiing,  and  dislin- 
gnish  it  from  every  other  entity  whatsoeyer.  "Wo  must,  thereloEe,  perforeCi 
allow  it  some  sort  of  imaginaiy,  ideal  representative,  or  (in  the  older  mean- 
ing of  the -word)  o6jecliue  existence  in  ttie  mind.  How  Uiis  existence  can 
only  be  one  or  other  of  two  sorts ;  for  such  object  in  the  mind  either  is,  or 
IS  liof,  a  mode  ofmiiid.  Of  these  altomatiyas  the  latter  cannot  be  supposed ; 
for  this  would  be  an  affirmaHon  of  the  crudest  kind  of  non-egoistical  repre- 
sentation, —  the  very  hypothesis  against  which  Eeid  so  strenuously  con- 
tends. The  former  alternative  remsUns,  —  that  it  is  a  mode  of  the  imagimng 
ndttd;  that  it  is  in  &cC  the  plaslic  act  of  imagination  considered  as  icpre- 
seating  to  itself  a  certain  possible  form,  —  a  centaur.  But  then  Eeid's  aa- 
aertion,  that  there  is  always  an  object  distinct  front  die  operation  of  the 
mind  conversant  about  it,  tlie  act  being-  one  fliing,  the  object  of  the  act 
another,  mast  be  surrendered.  For  the  oj/'rei  wA  the  ad.  are  here  only 
one  and  the  same  thing  in  two  several  I'elations.  Reid's  error  consists  in 
mistaking  a  logical  for  a  metaphysical  diflerenoe, — a  disSnction  of  rela- 
tion for  ft  distinction  of  entity.  Or  is  the  error  only  from  the  vagueness 
and  ambiguity  of  expression  1 "  —  Ed. 
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ceivirtg'  the  object,  is  to  be  misled  by  an  analogical  ex- 
pression ;  a's  if,  from  the  phrases  of  deliberating  and 
balancing  tiling  in  the  mind,  wc  should  infer  that  there 
is  really  a  balance  existing  in  the  mind  for  weighing 
motives  and  arguments. 

III.  Distinction  between  Conception  and  Iniaginaiion.] 
I  take  imagination,  in  its  most  proper  sense,  to  signify 
a  lively  conception  of  objects  of  si^ht.  This  is  a  talent 
of  importance  to  poets  and  orator's,  and  deserves  a 
proper  name,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  those 
arts.  According  to  this  strict  meaning  of  the  word, 
imagination  is  distinguished  from  conception  as  a  part 
from  the  whole.  We  conceive  the  objectg  of  the  otJier 
senses,  but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  say  that  we  imagine 
them.  We  conceive  jndgment,  reasoning,  propositions, 
and  argoments ;  but  it  is  rather  improper  to  say  that 
we  imagine  these  things. 

This  distinction  between  ima^nation  and  concep- 
tion may  be  illustrated  by  an  example,  which  Descartes 
uses  to, illustrate  the  distinction  between  imagination 
and  pure  intellection.  "We  can  imagine  a  tiiangle  or 
a  square  so  clearly  as  to  distinguish  them  from  every 
other  figure.  But  we  cannot  imagine  a  figure  of  a 
thousand  equal  sides  and  angles  so  clearly.  The  best 
eye,  by  looking  at  it,  could  not  distinguish  it  from 
every  figure  of  more  or  fewer  sides.  And  that  concep- 
tion of  its  appearance  to  the  eye,  which  we  properly 
call  iTitagination,  cannot  be  more  distinct  than  the  ap- 
pearance itself;  yet  we  can  conceive  a  figure  of  a  thou- 
sand sides,  and  even  can  demonstrate  the  properties 
which  distinguish  it  from  all  figures  of  more  or  fewer 
sides.  It  is  not  by  the  eye,  but  by  a  superior  faculty, 
that  we  form  the  notion  of  a  great  number,  such  as  a 
thousand :  and  a  distinct  notion  of  this  number  of  sides 
not  being  to  be  got  by  the  eye,  it  is  not  imagined,  but 
it  is  distinctly  conceived,  and  easily  distinguished  from 
every  Other  number* 

*  It  ia  to  bo  vogrettBd  tliat  Rcid  did  not  mofc  fully  develop  the  flisUnc- 
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IV.  Whelher  the  ConceivabilUy  of  T/iings  is  a  Test 
of  their  Possibility/.']  Writers  on  logic  aftirni,  that  our 
conception  of  things  is  a  test  of  their  possibilUy;  so 
that  what  we  can  distinctly  conceive,  we  may  conclude 

n  between  imaginatviii  and  concepd'on,  on  which  he  hei'e  and  eleewhera 


On  the  use  of  these  tenns  Mr.  Stewart  expresses  himself  as  follows:  — 
"Br.  'Bxai  subatitnlea  the  vtoriamceptian  instead,  of  the  jinip2e  apprfJimsioB 
of  the  schools,  itaHi  employs  it  in  the  same  estensiye  signiiication,  I  tlilnk 
it  may  conti'ibuCo  K>  Qiako  om^  ideas  more  dislinct,  to  restrict  its  mctming ; 
and  for  snch  a  restriction  wo  hare  the  authority  of  philosophoi's  in  a  case 
poribelir  ftmtlogons.  In  ordinary  langiii^e,  we  fipply  the  same  word  per- 
ception  to  ^e  knowledge  which  we  have  by  onr  senses  of  exterDal  obieots, 
and  to  our  knowledge  of  speculative  truth ;  and  yet  an  author  would  lie 
justly  cansurecl,  who  sbonld  treat  of  these  two  operations  of  mind  under 
the  same  article  of  pei'ceptian.  I  ai^prehcnd  there  is  as  wide  a  diSeceiice 
between  the  conception  of  atrutli  and  the  conception  of  an  absent  objeet  of 
aenao,  as  between  the  percep^on  of  a  tree  and  the  perception  of  a  mathe- 
mati«il  theorem.  I  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  lo  diatingiiish  also 
tbe  two  foi'mer  operations  of  the  mind ;  and  nnder  the  article  of  carvxpiknt 
shall  confine  myself  to  that  ilicully  whose  proyinee  it  is  to  enable  ns  to 
iilnn  a  notion  of  our  past  Eensa^ns,ar  of  the  objects  of  sense  that  we  have 
formerly  perooired. 

"  The  business  of  eonception,  according  to  the  accoant  I  have  given  of 
it,  is  to  pi'csent  us  wi&  an  exact  transci'ipt  of  what  we  have  felt  or  per- 
ceived. But  WB  have,  moreover,  a  power  O^  modifi/iKg  oar  cancepliens,  by 
combining  tlie  paits  of  different  oaes  togctlier,  so  as  to  tbrm  neio  wioka  of 
our  own  creation.  I  shall  emplo;^  the  word  itmigaiolion  to  espress  this 
power  i  and  I  ^iprehend  that  mis  is  the  proper  sense  of  the  wortl^  if  imag- 
ination be  the  power  which  ^ves  birth  W  the  productions  of  the  poet  and 
the  painter."  — KejMflits,  Parti.  Chap.  III. 

lie  aftorwai-da  siioivs  that  the  province  of  imagination  is  not  limited  to 
the  perceptions  of  sight,  or  to  the  sensibla  world :  — "  All  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge  snpply  materials  t6  her  forming  liand ;  diversifying  in- 
iinitoiy  the  worla  she  produces,  while  tlio  mode  of  her  operation  remdns 
essentially  the  same.  As  it  is  the  same  power  of  reasoning  which  enables 
us  to  oariy  on  onr  investigations  with  respect  to  individual  objeetB,  and 
ivi^  respect  to  classes  or  genei'a,  so  it  was  by  the  some  processes  of  analy- 
sis and  combination  that  the  genius  of  Mjlton  pi'Odaced  iJiB  garden  of  Eden, 
tbat  of  Harrington  the  commonwealth  of  Oceana,  nnd  that  of  Shakspeare 
the  diaroctcrs  of  Hamlet  and  Falstaff." — Ihid.,  Ctiap.  VII.  See,  also, 
Sanch's  Pai/eholim,  Part  n.  Sect.  I.  Chap.  11. 

Mr.  Stewart  lias  not  been  genoraJly  followed  in  [he  restricted  and 
peonliar  sense  which  he  gives  to  the  term  concgifiDB.  Su'  W.  Hamilton, 
OS  appears  from  his  note  on  page  269,  limits  it  to  the  fiionghtof  what  can- 
not be  yepvesonted  in  the  imc^ination,  —  as  the  tlionght  suggested  by  a 
general  term.  So  does  Dr.  "Whewell,  PMlosophi/  of  the  Inductive  SaeiKxa, 
I^I.  BookLChap.  v.— Ed. 
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to  be  possible,  while  of  what  is  impossible  wo  can  have 
no  conception. 

This  opinion  has  been  held  by  philosophers  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  without  contradiction  or  dissent-, 
as  far  as  I  know ;  and  il  it  be  an  error,  it  may  be  of 
some  use  to  inquire  into  its  origin,  and  the  causes  that 
it  has  been  so  generally  received  as  a  maxim  whose 
truth  could  not  be  brought  into  doubt. 

One  of  the  fruitless  questions  agitated  among  the 
scholastic  philosophers  in  the  dark  ages  *  was.  What  is 
the  criterion  of  truth  1  —  as  if  men  could  have  any 
other  way  to  distinguish  truth  from  error  but  by  the 
right  use  of  that  power  of  judging  which  God  has 
given  them. 

Descartes  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  this  conti'o- 
versy,  by  making  it  a  fundamental  principle  in  his  sys- 
tem, that  whatever  we  dearly  and  distinctly  perceive  is 
true.  To  understand  this  principle  "of  Descartes,  it 
must  be  observed  that  he  gave  the  name  of  perception 
to  every  power  of  the  human  understanding ;  and  in 
explaining  this  very  majiim,  he  tells  us  that  sense,  im- 
agination, and  pure  intellection  are  only  different  modes 
of  perceiving,  and  so  the  maxim  was  understood  by  all 
his  followers.  The  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  seems  also 
to  have  adopted  this  principle.  "  The  criterion  of  true 
knowledge,"  says  he,  "  is  only  to  be  looked  for  in,  our 
knowledge  and  conceptions  themselves :  for  the  entity 
of  all  theoretical  truth  is  nothing  else  but  clear  intelli- 
gibility, and  whatever  is  clearly  conceived  is  an  entity 
and  a  truth  ;  but  that  which  Is  false.  Divine  power  itself 
cannot  make  it  to  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood. 
A  falsehood  can  never  be  clearly  conceived  or  appre- 
hended to  be  true." —  Eternal  and  Immutable  MoralUy, 
p.  172. 

This  Cartesian  maxim  seems  to  me  to  have  led  the 
way  to  that  now  under  consideration,  which  seems  to 
have  been   adopted   as  the  proper  corcection   of  the 

'  This  was  more  a  i^nestioa  with  tlie  Greek  philosophers  tlian  with  (ha 
schoolmen.  —  H. 
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former.  When  the  authority  of  Descartes  declined, 
men  began  to  see  that  we  may  clearly  and  distinctly 
conceive  what  is  not  true,  but  thought  that  our  concep- 
tion, though  not  iu  all  cases  a  test  of  truth,  might  be  a 
test  of  possibility.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  received  doctrine  of  ideas  ;  it 
being  evident  that  there  can  be  no  distinct  image,  either 
in  the  mind  or  anywhere  elsfe,  of  that  which  is  impos- 
sible. The  ambiguity  of  the  word  conceive,  as  when 
we  say  we  cam?wt  conceive  such  a  thing,  meaning  that 
we  think  it  impossible,  might  likewise  contribute  to  the 
reception  of  this  doctrine. 

But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  opinion,  it  seems 
to  prevail  universally,  and  to  be  received  as  a  maxim. 

"  The  bare  having  an  idea  of  the  proposition  proves 
the  thing  not  to  be  impossible;  for  of  an  impossible 
proposition  there  can  be  no  idea."  —  Dk.  Samuel 
Clarke. 

"  Of  that  which  neither  does  nor  can  exist  we  can 
have  no  idea."  —  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

"  The  measure  of  impossibility  to  us  is  Inconcciva- 
bleness ;  that  of  which  \ye  can  have  no  idea  but  that, 
reflecting  upon  it,  it  appears  to  be  nothing,  we  pro- 
nounce to  be  impossible."  —  Abbrnbthy. 

"  In  every  idea  is  implied  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  its  object,  nothing  being  clearer  than  that  there 
can  be  no  idea  of  an  impossibility,,  or  conception  of 
what  cannot  exist."  —  Br.  Price. 

"  Impossibile  est  cujus  nullara  notionem  formare  pos- 
snmus  ;  possibiie  e  contra,  eui  aliqua  respondet  notio." 
—  WoLFii  Ontolog-ia." 

'  TliBBB  ave  not  exactly  Wolf's  expresaionB.  See  Onldogia,  45  102, 103; 
Philoso^ia  Balionatis,  ^  522,  528.  The  siune  doetiine  is  iield  hy  Tscliiin- 
IianBen  and  otiierB.  In  so  tar,  however,  be  it  is  Sidd  flint  inconceivability  is 
llia  criterion  of  imposeibilitj,  itia  manifestly  erroneous.  Of  many  contra- 
dictories we  nro  abla  to  conceive  neither ;  but,  by  Ihe  law  of  llionght  called 
that  of  excluded  mddk,  ono  of  tivo  eontradlctoi'iea  must  be  ndmiKed,  — 
must  be  true.  Bor  esamplo,  we  can  neither  concdve,  on  tbo-one  hand,  an 
-"■  --' — —jraum  of  space  or  of  time;  nor  can  we,  on  the  other,  coneoivo 
diviailalily.  In  like  insnner,  wo  cannot  conceive  the  abeolnto 
"  ■■       or  tbe  utmost  limit  of  space,  and  am  jet  equally 
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"  It  Is  an  established  maxim  in  metaphysics,  that 
whatever  the  mind  conceivesj  includes  the  idea  of  pos- 
sible existence,  or,  in  other  words,  that  nothing  we  im- 
agine is  absolutely  impossible."  —  D.  Hume. 

It  were  easy  to  muster  up  many  other  respectable 
authorities  for  this  maxim,  and  I  have  never  found  one 
that  called  it  in  question.  If  the  maxim  be  true  in  the 
extent  which  the  famous  Wolf  has  given  it,  in  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted,  we  shall  have  a  short  road  to  the 
determination  of  every  question  about  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  things.  "We  need  only  look  into 
our  own  breast,  and  that,  lilte  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
will  give  an  infallible  answer.  If  wc  can  conceive  the 
thing,  it  is  possible ;  if  not,  it  is  impossible.  And  surely 
every  man  may  know  whether  he  can  conceive  what  is 
affirmed  or  not. 

Other  philosophers  have  been  satisfied  with  one  half 
of  the,  maxim  of  Wolf.  They  say,  that  whatever  we 
can  conceive  is  possible ;  but  they  do  not  say,  that  what- 
ever we  cannot  conceive  is  impossible.  I  cannot  help 
thinldng  even  this  to  be  a  mistake,  which  philosophers 
have  been  unwarily  led  into,  from  the  causes  before 
mentioned.     My  reasons  are  these :  — 

1.  Whatever  is  said  to  be  possible  or  impossible  is 
expressed  by  a  proposition.  Now,  what  is  it  to  con- 
ceive a  proposition  ?  I  think  it  is  no  more  than  to  un- 
derstand distinctly/  its  meamng-.''    I  know  no  more  that 

nnaMe  to  conceive  them  ivitliout  any  commeneenient  or  limit.  The  ab- 
simlity  that  would  result  fiom  tho  aasei'tion,  that  all  that  is  inconceiTable 
is  impossiblo,  is  thas  obvious ;  and  so  far  Beid's  criticism  is  just,  though 
not  new.  —  H. 

•  In  fliie  sense  of  the  mocd  amceptim,  I  malte  bold  to  say  that  there  is 
no  philosopher  who  ever  held  an  opinion  different  from  that  of  our  author. 
The  whole  dispute  arises  from  Beid's  ^ving  a  wider  signification  to  this 
term  than  that  wliich  it  has  generally  received.  In  his  view,  it  has  two 
meanings ;  in  that  of  the  philosophars  whom  he  attacks,  it  has  only  one. 
To  illastrate  this,  take  the  proposition,  Jt.  circle  is  a  egaare.  Here  we  easily 
underatand  the  meaning  of  Uia  afiirmatioii,  bocauso  what  is  nccesBary  to  an 
act  of  judgment  is  merely  tliat  the  subject  and  predicate  should  he  brought 
into  a  mttig  of  rdotioa.  A  judgment  is  therefore  possible,  eron  where  the 
two  terms  are  contradictory.  Bnt  the  philosopliers  never  expressed  by 
the  term  cosception  this  understanding  of  tho  purport  of  a  proposition. 
What  they  meant  bj  conception  was  not  tho  miity  of  tdolum,  bat  the  uaUy 
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can  be  meant  by  simple  apprehension  or  conception, 
when  applied  to  a  proposition.  The  axiom,  therefoie, 
amounts  to  this :  evecy  proposition,  of  which  you  un- 
derstand the  meaning -distinctly,  is  possible.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  I  understand  as  distinctly  the  meaning  of 
this  proposition, —  Any  two  sides  of  a  triavgle  are  to~ 
gether  equal  to  the  third,  —  as  of  this,  —  Any  two  sides 
of  a  triangle  are  together  greater  than  the  third;  yet 
the  first  of  these  is  impossible. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that,  though  you  understand 
tlie  meaning  of  the  impossible  proposition,  you  cannot 
suppose  or  conceive  it  to  be  true. 

Here  we  are  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  phrases 
of  supposing  and  conceiving  a  proposition  to  be  true.  I 
can  certainly  suppose  it  to  be  tiiie,  because  I  can  draw 
consequences  from  it  which  I  find  to  be  impossible,  as 
well  as  the  proposition  itself.  If  by  conceiving  it  to 
be  true  be  meant  giving  some  degree  of  assent  to  it, 
however  small,  this  I  confess  I  cannot  do.  But  ^^11  it 
be  said,  that  every  proposition  to  which  I  can  give  any 
degree  of  assent  is  possible  ?  This  contradicts  experi- 
ence, and  therefore  the  maxim  cannot  be  true  in  this 
sense.  Sometimes,  when  we  say  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive a  thing  to  be  trne,  we  mean  by  that  expression, 
that  we  judge  it  to  be  impossible.  In  this  sense,  I  can- 
not, indeed,  conceive  it  to  be  true  that  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  a  third.  I  judge  it  to  be  impos- 
sible. If,  then,  we  understand  in  this  sense  the  maxim, 
that  nothing  we  can  conceive  is  impossible,  the  mean- 
ing will  be,  that  nothing  is  impossible  which  we  judge 


of  representation ;  and  this  unity  of  repi'esentation  they  made  the  criterion 
of  logical  possibility-  To  take  the  example  alreafly  ^ven,  they  did.  not 
say  adrele  may  possibly  boa  sqnare,  became  we  can  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proposition,  A  circle  is  square;  but,  on  che  contrary,  they  satil  it 
is  impossible  that  a  circle  csD  be  equu'e,  and  the  proposition  terming  ihh 
is  necessarily  false,  bccanse  vre  cannot,  in  consciousness,  bring  to  a  umtg 
q/'reprtsentalion  the  repugnant  notions,  circle  and  square,  —  that  is^coneeiBS 
the  notion  of  a  square  circle.  Reid's  mistake  in  this  matter  is  so  palpable, 
that  it  is  not  more  surprising  that  he  should  have  committed  it,  than  that 
BO  many  should  not  only  haye  followed  him  in  lie  opinion,  but  even  have 
lauded  it  Bs  the  refutation  of  an  impoilimt  error.  —  H. 
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to  be  possible.  But  does  it  not  often  happen,  that 
what  one  man  judges  to  be  possible,  another  man 
judges  to  be  impossible  ?  The  maxim,  therefore,  is  not 
true  in  this  sense. 

I  am  not  able  to  find  any  other  meaning  of  conceiv- 
ing' a  proposition,  or  of  conceiving  U  to  be  true,  besides 
these  I  have  mentioned.  I  know  nothing  that  can  be 
meant  by  Having  the  idea  of  a  proposition,  but  either 
the  underatandinff  its  meaning,  or  the  judging  of  its 
truth.  I  can  understand  a  proposition  that  is  false  or 
impossible,  as  well  as  one  that  is  true  or  possible ;  and 
I  find  that  men  have  contradictory  judgments  about 
■what  is  possible  or  impossible,  as  well  as  about  other 
things.  In  what  sense,  then,  can  it  be  said,  that  the 
having  an  idea  of  a  proposition  gives  certain  evidence 
that  it  is  possible  ? 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  idea  of  a  proposition  is  an 
image  of.  it  in  the  mind,  I  think,  indeed,  there  cannot 
be  a^diatinct  image,  either  in  the  mind  or  elsewhere,  of 
that  which  is  impossible ;  but  what  is  meant  by  the 
image  of  a  proposition  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed. 

3.  Every  proposition  tliat  is  necessarily  true  stands 
opposed  to  a  contradictory  proposition  that  is  impossi- 
ble ;  and  !ie  that  conceives  one  conceives  both :  thus,  a 
man  who  believes  that  two  and  three  necessarily  make 
five,  must  believe  it  to  be  impossible  that  two  and 
three  should  not  make  five.  He  conceives  both  prop- 
ositions when  he  believes  one.  Every  proposition  car- 
ries its  conti-adictory  in  its  bosom,  and  both  are  con- 
ceived at  the  same  time.  "  It  is  confessed,"  says  Mr. 
Hume,  "  that,  in  all  cases  where  we  dissent  from  any 
person,  we  conceive  both  sides  of  the  question,  but  we 
can  believe  only  one."  From  this  it  certainly  follows, 
that  when  we  dissent  from  any  person  about  a  neces- 
sary proposition,  we  conceive  one  that  is  impossible ; 
yet  I  know  no  philosopher  who  has  made  so  much  use 
of  the  maxim,  that  whatever  we  conceive  is  possible, 
as  Mr.  Hume.  A  great  part  of  his  peculiar  tenets  are 
built  upon  it ;  and  if  it  is  true,  they  must  be  true.     But 
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ho  did  not  perceive  that  in  the  passage  now  quoted, 
tlie  truth  o£  which  is  evident,  he  contradicts  it  himself. 

3.  Mathematicians  have,  in  many  cases,  proved  some 
things  to  be  possible,  and  others  to  be  impossible, 
which,  without  demonstration,  would  not  have  been 
believed ;  yet  I  have  never  found  that  any  mathema- 
tician has  attempted  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  possible 
Tiecause  it  can  be  conceived,  or  impossible  because  it 
cannot  be  conceived.*  "Why  is  not  this  maxim  apphed 
to  determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  square  the  circle  1 
—  a  point  about  which  very  eminent  mathematicians 
have  differed.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that,  in  the  in- 
finite series  of  numbers  and  intermediate  fractions, 
some  one  number,  integral  or  fractional,  may  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  another  as  the  side  of  a  square  bears  to 
its  diagonal ;  f  yet,  however  conceivable  this  may  be,  it 
may  be  demonstrated  to  be  impossible. 

4.  Mathematicians  often  require  us  to  conceive  things 
that  are  impossible,  in  order  to  prove  them  to  be  so, 
This  is  the  case  in  all  their  demonstrations  ad  abswr- 
dam.  Conceive,  says  Euclid,  a  right  line  drawn  from 
one  point  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  another 
to  fall  without  the  circle ;  J  I  conceive  this,  1  reason 
from  it,  until  I  come  to  a  consequence  that  is  mani- 
festly absurd ;  and  from  thence  conclude  that  the  thing 
which  I  conceived  is  impossible. 

Having  said  so  much  to  show  that  our  power  of  con- 
ceiving a  proposition  is  no  criterion  of  its  possibility  or 
impossibility,  I  shall  add  a  few  observations  on  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge  of  this  kind. 

1.  There  are  many  propositions  which,  by  the  facul- 
ties God  has  given  ns,  we  judge  to  be  necessary  as 
well  as  true.  All  mathematical  propositions  ai^e  of  this 
kind,  and  many  others.     The  contradictories  of  such 

"  All  geometry  is,  in  fnct,  foundad  on  our  intuitions  of  space ;  that  is,  in 
common  language,  on  oni'  eonccptioaa  of  space  and  its  celationa.  —  H. 

t  Wi!  are  able  to  oonoflive  nothing  infinite  ;  and  we  may  suppose,  but  mo 
cannot  cancdoe,  refs-eseat,  or  imagine,  the  possibility  in  qaestion.  —  H. 

%  Euclid  does  not  I'eqnirB  ns  to  conceioe  ot  imagine  any  such  impossi- 
bility.   The  pi^oposition  to  which  Bdd  must  retfer  is  the  second  of  the 
flurd  hook  of  tto  Ekmeats.  —  H, 
24 
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propositions  must  be  impossible.  Our  Itnowledge, 
therefore,  of  what  is  impossible  must  at  least  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  OUT  knowledge  of  necessary  truth. 

2.  By  oui  senses,  by  memory,  by  testimony,  and  by 
other  means,  we  know  many  things  to  be  teue  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  necessary.  But  whatever  is  true 
la  possible.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  of  what  is  pos- 
sible must  at  least  extend  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of 
truth. 

3.  If  a  man  pretends  to  detei-mine  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  things  beyond  these  limits,  let  him 
bring  proof,  I  do  not  say  that  no  such  proof  can  be 
brought.  It  has  been  brought  in  many  cases,  particu- 
larly in  mathematics.  But  I  say,  that  his  being'  able  to 
conceive  a  thing  is  no  proof  tluit  it  is  possible'  Mathe- 
matics afford  many  instances  of  impossibilities  in  the 
nature  of  things,  which  no  man  would  have  believed 
if  they  had  not  been  strictly  demonstrated.  Perhaps, 
if  we  were  able  to  reason  demonstratively  in  other  sub- 
jects to  as  great  extent  as  in  mathematics,  we  might 
find  many  things  to  be  impossible  which  we  conclude 
without  hesitation  to  be  possible. 

It  is  possible,  you  say,  that  God  might  have  made  a 
universe  of  sensible  and  rational  ci'eatures,  into  which 
neither  natural  nor  moral  evil  should  ever  enter.  It 
may  be  so  for  what  I  know :  but  how  do  you  know 
that  it  is  possible  ?  That  you  can  conceive  it,  I  grant ; 
but  this  is  no  proof,  I  cannot  admit  as  an  argument, 
or  even  as  a  pressing  difficulty,  what  is  grounded  on 
the  supposition  that  such  a  thing  is  possible,  when  there 
is  no  good  evidence  that  it  is  possible,  and,  for  any 
thing  we  know,  it  may  in  the  nature  of  things  be  im- 


■  Not,  cert^nly,  (bat  it  is  i-eaUi)  poasSie,  bnt  tliaC  it  is  pFoUemaiicalls  pos- 
sibU ;  tUat  is,  involvaa  no  contrailiction,  violstes  no  law  of  tliought.  This 
tutor  is  tlmt  possibilily  ^no  in  qoestion.  —  H. 
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1,  Preliminary  Observations.]  Every  man  is  con- 
scious of  a  succession  of  thoughts  which  pass  in  his 
mind  while  he  is  awake,  even  when  they  are  not  excited 
by  external  objects* 

Tiiis  continued  succession  of  thought  has,  by  modern 
philosophers,  been  called  the  imaginaHon-j;  I  think  it 
was  formerly  called  the/omcj/,  or  the  phantasi/.^  If  the 
old  name  be  laid  aside,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  it  had 
got  a  name  less  ambiguous  than  that  of  imagination, 
a  name  which  had  two  or  three  meanings  besides. 

It  is  often  called  the  train  of  ideas.  This  may  lead 
one  to  think  that  it  is  a  train  of  bare  conceptions ;  but 
this  would  surely  be  a  mistake.  It  is  made  up  of  many 
other  operations  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  conceptions  or' 


"  ThonghC  Buoceeds  thought,  idea  follows  idea,  incessandy.  If  oi 
ora  awake,  wo  >ire  conljiiiudlj  leceiring  sensations  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
tonch,  and  so  forth ;  but  not  aeasaUons  alone.  After  senEations,  ideas  are 
perpetually  e^cdled  of  senaations  formerly  received;  alter  those  ideas, 
other  ideas ;  and  during  the  whole  of  our  lives  a  seiies  of  those  two  statea 
of  coDsciouBness,  called  aaisations  and  ideas,  is  constantly  going  on.  I  sea 
a  horse :  that  19  a  sensation.  Immediately  I  think  of  his  master :  that  is 
an  idea.  The  idea  of  his  master  makes  me  think  of  his  oflice ;  he  is  a 
minister  of  atate :  that  is  another  idea.  The  idea  of  a  minister  of  state 
makes  me  think  of  public  aflairs ;  aud  I  am  led  into  a  tnun  of  political 
ideas ;  when  I  am  summoned  to  dimier.  This  is  a  new  senBation,  fol- 
lowed by  the  idea  of  dinner  and  of  the  company  with  whom  I  am  to  par- 
tnke  it-  The  siglit  of  the  company  and  of  tee  tood  are  other  sensations ; 
those  suggest  ideas  without  end ;  odiec  seuBatioos  perpetually  intervene, 
sn^gesting  other  ideas :  and  go  the  process  goes  on."    Analusis,  Chap.  III. 

— ^D. 

le  only,  and  (hat  improperly.  —  H. 
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ideas.  Memory,  judgment,  reasoning,  passions,  afFce- 
tions,  and  purposes,  —  in  a  word,  every  operation  of 
the  mind,  excepting  tliose  of  sense,  is  exerted  occasion- 
ally in  this  train  of  thought,  and  has  its  share  as  an 
ingredient:  so  that  we  must  take  the  word  idea  ia.^ 
veiy  extensive  sense,  if  we  raalce  the  ^rain  of  our 
thoughts  to  be  only  a  train  of  ideas* 

To  pass  from  the  name  and  consider  the  thing,  we 
may  observe  that  the  trains  of  thought  in  the  mind  are 
of  two  kinds :  they  are  either  such  as  flow  spontane- 
ously, like  water  from  a  fountain,  without  any  exertion 
of  a  governing  principle  to  arrange  them ;  or  they  are 
regulated  and  directed  by  an  active  effort  of  the  mind, 
with  some  view  and  intention. 

Before  we  consider  these  in  their  order,  it  is  proper 
to  premise,  that  these  two  kinds,  however  distinct  in 
their  nature,  are  for  the  most  part  mixed,  in  persons 
awalie  and  come  to  years  of  understanding.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  are  rarely  so  vacant  of  all  project  and 
design  as  to  let  our  thoughts  take  their  own  course 
without  the  least  check  or  direction ;  or  if,  at  any  time, 
we  should  be  in  this  state,  some  object  will  present 
itself  which  is  too  interesting  not  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion and  rouse  the  active  or  contemplative  powers  that 
were  at  rest  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  is  giv- 
ing the  most  intense  application  to  any  speculation,  or 
to  any  scheme  of  conduct,  when  he  wills  to  exclude 
every  thought  that  is  foreign  to  his  present  purpose, 
such  thoughts  will  often  impertinentiy  intrude  upon 
him,  in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  and 
occupy,  \ij  a  kind  of  violence,  some  part  of  the  time 
destined  to  another  purpose.  One  man  may  have  the 
command  of  his  thoughts  more  than  another  man,  and 
the  same  man  more  at  one  time  than  at  another ;  but  I 
apprehend,  in  the  best-trained  mind  the  thoughts  will 
sometimes  be  restive,  sometimes  capricious  and  self- 

*  Stewart  and  Mill,  after  Hai'tley,  tave  proposed  (o  call  this  eucoeasion 
of  thonght,  assodatiaa  cf  ideas,  aod  this  is  now  Ihe  eammoii  name ;  Dr. 
Bcowft  would  substitute  saggsstioa  for  association ;  Sir  W.  Hamilton  calls 
it  mimUd  axiggeaiiaa  or  asaocialioa,  —  Ed. 
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willed,  when  we  wish  to  have  them  most  under  com- 
mand. 

It  has  been  observed  very  justly,  that  we  must  not 
ascribe  to  the  mind  the  power  of  calling  up  amy  thought 
at  pleasure,  because  such  a  call  or  volition  supposes 
that  thought  to  be  already  in  the  mind ;  for  otherwise, 
how  should  it  be  the  object  of  volition  ?  As  this  must 
be  granted  on  the  one  hand,  so  it  is  no  less  certain,  on 
the  other,  that  a  man  has  a  considerable  power  in  regu- 
lating and  disposing  his  own  thoughts.  Of  this  every 
man  is  conscious,  and  I  can  no  more  doubt  of  it  than 
I  can  doubt  whether  I  think  at  all. 

"We  seem  to  treat  the  thoughts  that  present  them- 
selves to  the  fancy,  as  a  great  man  treats  the  persons  who 
attend  his  levee.  They  are  all  ambitious  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  he  goes  round  the  circle,  bestowing  a  bow  upon 
one,  a  smile  upon  another,  asks  a  short  question  of  a 
third,  while  a  fourth  is  honored  with  a  particular  con- 
ference, and  the  greater  part  have  no  particular  mark  of 
attention,  but  go  as  they  came.  It  is  true,  he  can  give 
no  mark  of  his  attention  to  those  who  were  not  there, 
but  he  has  a  suiHcient  number  for  making  a  choice  and 
distinction.  In  like  manner,  a  number  of  thoughts  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  fancy  spontaneously ;  but  if  we 
pay  no  attention  to  them,  nov.  hold  any  conference  with 
them,  they  pass  with  the  crowd,  and  are  immediately 
forgotten  as  if  they  had  never  appeared.  But  those  to 
which  we  think  proper  to  pay  attention  may  be  stop- 
ped, examined,  and  arranged,  for  any  particular  purpose 
we  have  in  view. 

It  may  lilcewise  be  observed,  that  a  train  of  thought, 
which  was  at  first  composed  by  application  and  judg- 
ment, when  it  has  been  often  repeated  and  becomes 
familiar,  will  present  itself  spontaneously.  Thus,  when 
a  man  has  composed  an  air  in  music,  so  as  to  please 
his  own  ear,  after  he  has  played  or  sung  it  often,  the 
notes  will  range  themselves  in  just  order,  and  it  re- 
tjtiires  no  effort  to  regulate  their  succession. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  fancy  is  made  up  of  trains  of 
thinking,  some  of  which  are  spontaneous,  others  studied 
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and  regulated,  and  the  greater  paifc  are  mixed  of  both 
kinds,  and  take  their  denomination  from  that  which  ia 
most  prevalent ;  and  that  a  train  of  thought,  which  at 
first  was  studied  and  composed,  may  by  habit'  present 
itself  spontaneously. 

Having  premised  these  things,  let  us  return  to  those 
trains  of  thought  which  are  spontaneous,  which  must 
be  fiist  in  the  order  of  nature. 

II.  Sponla/neims  Trains  of  T/tovg/iL]  When  the 
work  of  the  day  is  over,  and  a  man  lies  down  to  relax 
his  body  and  mind,  he  cannot  cease  from  thinking, 
thougb  he  desires  it.  Something  occui*  io  his  fancy ; 
that  is  followed  by  another  thing,  and  so  his  thoughts 
are  carried  on  from  one  object  to  another  until  sleep 
closes  the  scene. 

In  this  operation  *  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  one  faculty 
only  that  is  employed ;  there  are  many  that  join  to- 
gether in  its  production.  Sometimes  the  transactions 
of  the  day  are  brought  upon  the  stage  and  acted  over 
again,  as  it  were,  upon  this  theatre  of  the  imagination, 
In  this  case,  memory  surely  acts  the  most  considerable 
part,  since  the  scenes  exhibited  ai'e  not  fictions,  but 
realities,  which  we  remember;  yet  in  this  case  the 
memory  does  not  act  alone,  —  other  powers  are  em- 
ployed, and  attend  upon  their  proper  objects.  The 
transactions  remembered  will  be  more  or  less  interest- 
ing ;  and  we  cannot  then  review  our  own  conduct,  nor 
that, of  others,  without  passing  some  judgment  upon 
it.  .This  we  approve,  that  we  disapprove.  This  ele- 
vates, that  humbles,  and  depresses  us.  Persons  that  are 
not  absolutely  indifferent  to  us  can  hardly  appear,  even 
to  the  imagination,  without  some  friendly  or  unfriendly 
emotion.  "We  judge  and  reason  about  things,  as  well 
as  persons,  in  such  reveries.  We  remember  what  a 
man  said  and  did ;  from  this  we  pass  to  his  designs  and 
to  his  general  character,  and  frame  some  hypotnesis  to 
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malic  the  whole  consistent.  Such  trains  of  thought  we 
may  call  historical. 

There  are.  others  which  we  may  call  romamtic,  in 
which  the  plot  is  fornaed  by  the  creative  power  of  fancy, 
without  any  regard  to  what  did  or  will  happen.  In 
these,  also,  the  powers  of  judgment,  taste,  moral  senti- 
ment, as  well  as  the  passions  and  affections,  come  in 
and  faike  a  share  in  the  execution.  In  these  scenes,  the 
man  himself  commonly  acts  a  very  distinguished  part, 
and  seldom  does  any  thing  which  he  cannot  approve. 
Here  the  miser  will  be  generous,  the  coward  brave,  and 
the  knave  honest.  Mr.  Addison,  in  The  Spectator,  calls 
this  play  of  the  fancy  casth-buildwg. 

The  young  politician,  who  has  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  affairs  of  government,  becomes  in  his  imagina- 
tion a  minister  of  state.  He  examines  every  spring 
and  wheel  of  the  machine  of  government  with  the 
nicest  eye  and  the  most  exact  judgment.  He  finds  a 
proper  remedy  for  every  disorder  of  the  commonwetdth, 
quickens  trade  and  manufactures  by  salutaiy  laws, 
encourages  arts  and  sciences,  and  malces  the  nation 
happy  at  home  and  respected  abroad.  He  feels  the 
reward  of  his  good  administration  in  that  self-approba- 
tion which  attends  it,  and  is  happy  in  acquiring,  by  his 
wise  and  patriotic  conduct,  the  blessings  of  the  present 
age  and  the  praises  of  those  that  are  to  come. 

It  is  probable  that,  upon  the  stage  of  imagination, 
more  great  exploits  have  been  performed  in  every  age, 
than  have  been  upon  the  stage  of  life  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  An  innate  desire  of  self-approba- 
tion is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  human  constitution. 
It  is  a  powerful  spur  to  worthy  conduct,  and  is  intended 
as  such  by  the  Author  of  our  being.  A  man  cannot 
be  easy  or  happy  unless  this  desire  be  in  some  measure 
gratified.  While  he  conceives  himself  worthless  and 
base,  he  can.  relish  no  enjoyment  The  humiliating, 
mortifying  sentiment  must  be  removed,  and  this  natural 
desire  of  self-approbation  will  either  produce  a  noble 
effort  to  acquire  real  worth,  which  is  its  proper  direc- 
tion, or  it  will  lead  into  some  of  those  arts  of  self- 
deceit  which  creato  a  falHc  opinion  of  worth. 
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A  castle-builder,  in  the  fiotitious  scenes  of  his  fancy, 
will  figure,  not  according  to  his  real  character,  but 
according  to  the  highest  opinion  he  has  been  able  to 
form  of  himself,  and  perhaps  far  beyond  that  opinion. 
For  in  those  imagiiiaiy  conflicts  the  passions  easily 
yield  to  reason,  and  a  man  exerts  the  noblest  efforts  of 
virtue  and  magnanimity  with  the  same  ease  as,  in  hia 
dreams,  he  flies  through  the  air,  or  plunges  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean. 

The  romantic  scenes  of  fancy  are  mOst  commonly 
the  occupation  of  young  minds,  not  yet  so  deeply  en- 
gaged in  life  as  to  have  their  thoughts  taken  up  by  its 
real  ca^es  and  business.  Those  active  powers  of  the 
mind  which  are  most  luxuriant  by  constitution,  or  have 
been  most  cherished  by  education,  impatient  to  exert 
themselves,  hurry  the  thought  into  scenes  that  give 
them  play ;  and  the  boy  commences  in  imagination, 
according  to  the  bent  of  his  mind,  a  general  or  a  states- 
man, a  poet  or  an  orator. 

In  persons  come  to  maturity  there  is,  even  in  these 
spontaneous  sallies  of  fancy,  some  arrangement  of 
thought ;  and  I  conceive  that  it  will  be  readily  allowed, 
that,  in  those  who  have  the  greatest  stocit  of  knowledge 
and  the  best  natural  parts,  even  the  spontaneous  move- 
ments of  fancy  will  be  the  most  i-egular  and  connected. 
They  have  an  order,  connection,  and,  unity,  by  which 
they  ai-e  no  less  distinguished  from  the  dreams  of  one 
asleep,  or  the  ravings  of  one  delirious,  on  the  one  hand, 
than  from  the  finished  productions  of  art,  on  the  other. 

IIL  Sow  what  is  regular  in  these  Trains  is  to  be  ex- 
plained] How  is  this  regular  arrangeinent  brought 
about  ?  It  has  all  the  marks  of  judgment  and  reason, 
yet  it  seems  to  go  before  judgment,  and  to  spring  forth 
spontaneously. 

Shall  we  believe,  with  Leibnitz,  that  the  mind  was 
originally  formed  like  a  watch  wound  up,  and  that  all 
its  thoughts,  purposes,  passions,  .and  actions  are  effected 
by  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  original  spring  of  the 
machine,  and  oucceed  each  other  in  order  as  necessarily 
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as  the  motions  and  pulsations  of  a  watcli  ?  If  a  cliilc 
of  tlivee  or  four  years  were  put  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  watch,  he  would  conceive  that  there  ia  a 
little  mau  within  the  watch,  or  some  other  little  ani- 
mal, that  beats  continually  and  produces  the  motion. 
Whether  the  hypothesis  of  this  young  philosopher  in 
turning  the  watch-spring  into  a  man,  or  that  of  the 
German  philosopher  in  turning  a  man  into  a  watch- 
spring,  be  the  most  rational,  seems  hard  to  determine* 

To  account  for  the  regularity  of  our  thoughts  from 
motions  of  animal  spirits,  -vibrations  of  nei-ves,  attrac- 
tions of  ideas,  or  from  any  other  unthinking  cause, 
whether  mechanical  or  contingent,  seems  equally  irra- 
tional. 

If  we  be  not  able  to  distinguish  the  strongest  marks 
of  thought  and  design  from  the  effects  of  mechanism 
or  contingency,  the  consequence  will  be  very  melan- 
choly ;  for  it  must  necessai'iiy  follow,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  of  thought  in  any  of  our  fellow-men,  —  nay, 
that  we  have  no  evidence  of  thought  or  design  in  the 
structure  and  government  of  the  universe.  If  a  good 
period  or  sentence  was  ever  produced  without  having 
lind  any  judgment  previously  employed  about  it,  why 
not  an  Iliad  or  ^neid  ?  -  They  differ  only  in  less  and 
more;  and  we  should  do  injustice  to  the  philosopher 
of  Laputa  in  laughing  at  his  project  of  mining  poems 
by  the  turning  of  a  wheel,  if  a  concurrence  of  unthink- 
ing causes  may  produce  a  rational  train  of  thought. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  itself  highly  probable,  to  say  no 
more,  that  whatsoever  is  regular  and  rational  in  a  train 
of  thought  which  presents  itself  spontaneously  to  a 
man's  fancy,  without  any  study,  is  a  copy  of  what  had 
been  before  composed  by  his  ovm  rational  powers,  or 
those  of  some  other  person. 

"We  certainly  judge  so  in  similar  cases.  Thus,  in  a 
booJc  I  find  a  train  of  thinking,  which  has  the  marks  of 
knowledge  and  judgment.   I  ask  how  it  was  produced  ? 

"  'f  l>e  theory  of  our  mental  associntiona  owOB  ranch  to  lie  lihilosopheia 
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It  is  printed  in  a  book.  This  does  not  satisfy  me,  be- 
cause the  book  has  no  Jcnowledge  nor  reason.  I  am 
told  that  a  printer  printed  it,  and  a  compositor  set  the 
types.  Neither  does  this  satisfy  me.  These  causes 
perhaps  knew  very  little  of  the  subject  There  must 
be  a  prior  cause  of  the  composition.  It  was  printed 
from  a  manuscript.  True.  But  the  manuscript  is  as 
ignorant  as  the  printed  book.  The  manuscript  was 
written  or  dictated  by  a  man  of  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment. This,  and  this  only,  will  satisfy  a  man  of  com- 
mon understanding ;  and  it  appears  to  him  extremely 
ridiculous  to  believe  that  such  a  train  of  thinking  could 
originally  be  produced  by  any  cause  that  neither  rea- 
sons nor  thinits. 

"Whether  such  a  ti-ain  of  thinking  be  printed  in  a 
book,  or  printed,  so  to  speak,  in  his  mind,  and  issue 
spontaneously  from  his  fancy,  it  must  have  been  com- 
posed with  judgment  by  himself  or  by  some  other  ra- 
tional being. 

This,  I  think,  will  be  confirmed  by  tracing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  human  fancy  as  far  back  as  we  are  able. 

Man  has  undoubtedly  a  povier  (whether  we  call  it 
taste  or  judgment  is  not  of  any  consequence  in  the 
present  argument)  whereby  he  distinguishes  between 
a  composition  and  a  heap  of  materials;  between  a 
house,  for  instEmce,  and  a  heap  of  stones  ;  between  a 
sentence  and  a  heap  of  words ;  between  a  picture  and 
a  heap  of  colors.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  chil- 
dren have  any  regulai-  trains  of  thought  wntil  this  power 
begins  to  operate.  Those  who  are  born  such  idiots  as 
never  to  show  any  signs  of  this  power,  show  as  little 
any  signs  of  regularity  of  thought.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  this  pow^er  is  connected  with  all  regular  trains 
of  thought,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  them. 

Such  trains  of  thought  discover  themselves  in  chil- 
dren about  two  years  of  age.  They  can  then  give 
attention  to  the  operations  of  older  children  in  making 
their  littie  houses  and  ships,  and  other  such  things,  in 
imitation  of  the  works  of  men.  They  are  then  capable 
of  undei-standing  a  little  of  language,  which  shows 
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both  a  regular  train  of  thinliing  and  some  degree  of 
abstraction.  I  think  we  may  perceive  a  distinctioii 
between  the  faculties  of  children  of  two  or  three  years 
of  ago,  and  those  of  the  most  sagacious  brutes.  They 
can  then  perceive  design  and  regularity  in  the  works  of 
others,  especially  of  older  chilifien ;  their  little  minds 
are  fired  with  the  distipvery ;  they  are  eager  to  imitate 
^^liem,  and  never  at  rest  till  they  can  exhibit  something 
of  the  same  Idiid., 

As  children  grow  up,  they  are  delighted'  with  tales, 
with  childish  games,  with  designs  and  stratagems. 
Every  thing  of  this  kind  stores  the  fancy  with  a  new 
regular  train  of  thought,  which  becomes  familiar  by 
repetition,  so  that  one  part  draws  the  whole  after  it  in 
the  imagination.  The  imagination  of  a  child,  like  the 
hand  of  a  painter,  is  long  employed  in  copying  the 
worlis  of  others  before  it  attempts  any  invention  of  its 
own. 

The  power  of  invention  is  not  yet  brought  forth,  but 
it  is  coming  forwai-d,  and,  like  the  bud  of  a  ti'ee,  is 
ready  to  burst  its  integuments,  when  some  accident 
aids  its  eruption.  There  is  no  power  of  the  under- 
standing that  gives  so  much  pleasure  to  the  owner  as 
that  of  invention,  whether  it  be  employed  in  mechanics, 
in  science,  in  the  conduct  of  life,  in  poeti-y,  in  wit,  or  in 
the  fine  arts.  I  am  aware  that  the  power  of  invention 
is  distributed  among  men  more  unequally  than, almost 
any  other.  When  it  is  able  to  produce  any  thing  that 
is  interesting  to  mankind,  we  call  it  genius, —  a  talent 
which  is  the  lot  of  very  few.  But  there  is  perhaps  a 
lower  kind  or  lower  degree  of  invention,  that  is  more 
common.  However  this  may  be,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  p_ower  of  invention,  in  those  who  have  it,  will 
produce  many  new  regular  trains  of  thought,  and  these, 
being  expressed  in  works  of  art,  in  writing,  or  in  dis- 
course, will  be  copied  by  others. 

Thus,  I  conceive  the  minds  of  children,  as  soon  as 
they  have  judgment  to  distinguish  what  is  regular, 
orderly,  and  connected  from  a  mei'e  medley  of  thought, 
are  furnished  with  regular  trains  of  thinking  by  these 
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means.  And  the  condition  of  man  requires  a  longei 
infancy  and  youth  than  that  of  other  animals ;  for  this 
reason,  among  others,  that  almost  every  station  in  civil 
society  requires  a  mvdtitude  of  regular  trains  of  thought 
to  be  not  only  acquired,  but  to  be  made  so  familiar,  by 
fiequent  repetition,  as  to  present  themselves  spontane- 
ously when  there  is  occasion  foe  them.  The  imagina- 
tion even  of  men  of  good  parts  never  serves  them 
readily  but  in  things  wherein  it  has .  been  much  exer- 
cised. A  minister  of  state  holds  a  conference  with  a 
foreign  ambassador  with  no  greater  emotion  than  a 
professor  in  a  college  prelects  to  his  audience.  The 
ima^iatlon  of  each  presents  to  him  what  the  occasion 
requires  to  be  said,  and  how.  Let  them  change  places, 
and  both  would  find  themselves  at  a  loss. 

The  habits  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
acquiring  by  exercise  are  wonderful  in  many  instances ; 
in  none  more  wonderful  than  in  that  versatility  of  im- 
agination which  a  well-bred  man  acqtuies  by  being 
much  exercised  in  the  various  scenes  of  life.  In  the 
morning  he  visits  a  friend  in  affliction.  Here  his  im- 
agination brings  forth  from  its  store  every  topic  of 
consolation,  every  thing  that  is  agreeable  to  the  mws  of 
friendship  and  sympathy,  and  nothing  that  is  not  so. 
Frorn  thence  he  drives  to  the  minister's  levee,  where 
imagination  readily  suggests  what  is  proper  to  be  said 
or  replied  to  every  man,  and  in  what  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  acquaintance  or  familiarity,  of  rank 
or  dependence,  of  opposition  or  concurrence  of  inter- 
ests, of  confidence  or  distrust,  that  is  between  them. 
Nor  does  all  this  employment  hinder  him  from  carrying 
on  some  design  with  much  artifice,  and  endeavouring 
to  penetrate  into  the  views  of  others  through  the  closest 
disguises.  From  the  levee  he  goes  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  spealts  upon  the  affairs  of  the  nation ; 
fi-om  thence  to  a  ball  or  assembly,  and  entertains  the 
ladies. 

When  such  habite  are  acquired  and  perfected,  they 
are  exercised  without  any  laborious  eflbrt,  —  like  the 
habit  of  playing  upon  an  instrument  of  music.     There 
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Virc  innumerable  motions  of  the  fingers  upon  the  stops 
or  keys,  which  must  be  diiected  in  one  particular  train 
or  succession.  There  is  only  one  arrangement  of  those 
motions  that  is  right,  while  there  are  ten  thousand  that 
are  wrong,  and  would  spoil  the  music.  The  musician 
thinks  not  in  the  least  of  the  arrangement  of  those 
motions ;  he  has  a  distinct  idea  of  the  tune,  and  wills 
to  play  it.  The  motions  of  the  fingers  airange  them- 
selves so  as  to  answer  his  intention. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  man  speaks  upon  a  subject 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  there  is  a  certain  arrange- 
ment of  his  thoughts  and  words  necessary  to  make  his 
discourse  sensible,  pertinent,  and  grammatical.  In 
every  sentence  there  are  more  rules  of  grammar,  logic, 
and  rhetoric  that  may  be  transgi'essed,  than  there  are 
words  and  letters.  He  speaks  without  thinking  of  any 
of  those  rules,  and  yet  observes  them  all,  as  if  they 
were  ail  in  his  eye.  This  is  a  habit  so  similar  to  that 
of  a  player  on  an  instrument,  that  I  think  both  must 
be  got  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  by  much  practice  and 
the  power  of  habit.  When  a  man  speaks  well  and 
methodically  upon  a  subject  without  study,  and  with 
perfect  ease,  I  believe  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
his  thoughts  run  in  a  beaten  track.  There  is  a  mould 
in  his  mind,  which  has  been  formed  by  much  practice, 
or  by  study,  for  this  very  subject,  or  for  some  other  so 
similar  and  analogous,  that  his  discourse  falls  into  this 
mould  with  ease,  and  taltes  its  form  fi-om  it. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  operations  of  fancy 
that  ai-e  either  spontaneous,  or  at  least  require  no 
laborious  effort  to  guide  and  dii'ect  them,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  that  degree  of  regularity 
and  arrangement  which  is  found  even  in  them.  (1.)  The 
natural  powers  of  judgment  and  invention,  (2.)  the 
pleasure  that  always  attends  the  exercise  of  those 
powers,  (3.)  the  means  we  have  of  improving  them  by 
imitation  of  others,  and  (4.)  the  efi'ect  of  practice  and 
habit,  seem  to  me  sufficiently  to  account  for  this  phe- 
nomenon, without  supposing  any  unaccountable  attrac- 
tions of  ideas  by  which  they  arrange  themselves. 
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IV.  Traim  of  Thovffht  directed  and  reg-ulaied  by  the 
WiU.\  But  we  are  able  to  direct  our  thoughts  in  a  cer- 
tain course,  ao  as  to  perform  a  destined  taslr. 

Every  work  of  art  has  its  model  framed  in  the  imagi- 
nation. Here  the  Riad  of  Homer,  the  MepiAUc  of 
Plato,  the  Principia  of  Newton,  were  fabricated.  Shall 
we  believe  that  those  works  took  the  form  in  which 
they  now  appear  of  themselves  ?  —  that  the  sentiments, 
the  maunera,  and  the  passions  arranged  themselves  at 
once  in  the  mind  of  Homer  so  as  to  form  the  Iliad  ? 
Was  there  no  more  effort  in  the  composition  than  there 
is  in  telling  a  well-ltnowii  tale,  or  singing  a  favorite 
song  ?  This  cannot  be  believed.  Granting  that  some 
happy  thought  first  suggested  the  design  of  singing  the 
wrath  of  Achilles,  yet,  surely,  it  was  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment and  choice  where  the  narration  should  begin,  and 
where  it  should  end.  Granting  that  the  fertilily  of  the 
poet's  imagination  suggested  a  variety  of  rich  materials, 
was  not  judgment  necessary  to  select  what  was  proper, 
to  reject  what  was  improper,  to  arrange  the  materials 
into  a  just  composition,  and  to  adapt  them  to  each  other 
and  to  the  design  of  the  whole  ?  No  man  can  believe 
that  Homer's  ideas,  merely  by  certain  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  by  certain  attractions  and  repulsions  in- 
herent in  their  natures,  arranged  themselves  according 
to  the  most  perfect  rules  of  epic  poetry,  and  Newton's 
according  to  the  rules  of  mathematical  composition. 
I  should  sooner  believe  that  the  poet,  after  he  invoked 
his  Muse,  did  nothing  at  all  but  listen  to  the  song  of 
the  goddc-s.  Poets,  indeed,  and  other  artists,  must 
make  then  worlts  appear  natural;  but  nature  is  the 
peifeetion  of  art,  and  there  can  be  no  just  imitation  of 
natuie  without  art  When  the  building  is  finished,  the 
rubbish,  the  scaffolds,  the  tools,  and  engines,  arc  'car- 
ried out  of  sight,  but  we  know  it  could  not  have  been 
reared  without  them. 

The  train  of  thinking,  therefore,  is  capable  of  being 
guided  and  directed,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
horse  we  ride.*     The  horse  has  his  strength,  his  agility, 

*  Mr.  Stewarl  is  oUigcd  tu  adroit  fliat  Ihe  mind  has  ao  direct  powei 
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and  his  mettle  in  himself;  he  has  been  taught  certain 
movements,  and  many  useful  habits  that  will  make 
him  more  subservient  to  our  purposes,  and  obedient  to 
our  will ;  but  to  accomplish  a  journey,  he  must  be  di- 
rected by  the  rider. 

In  like  manner,  fancy  has  its  original  powers,  which 
are  very  different  in  different  persons ;  it  has  likewise 
more  regular  motions,  to  which  it  has  been  trained  by 
a  long  course  of  discipline  and  exercise ;  and  by  which 
it  may,  extempore,  and  without  much  effort,  produce 
things  that  have  a  considerable  degree  of  beauty,  regu- 
larity, and  design.  But  the  most  perfect  works  of  de- 
sign are  never  extemporary.  Ouv  first  thoughts  are  re- 
viewed ;  we  place  them  at  a  proper  distance ;  examine 
every  part,  and  .take  a  complex  view  of  the  whole.  By 
our  critical  faculties,  we  perceive  this  part  to  be  redun- 
dant, that  deficient ;  here  is  a  want  of  nerves,  there 
a  want  of  delicacy;  this  is  obscure,  that  too  difRise. 
Things  are  marshalled  anew,  according  to  a  second 
and  more  deliberate  judgment;  what  was  deficient  is 
supplied ;  what  was  dislocated  is  put  in  joint ;  redun- 
dances are  lopped  off,  and  the  whole  polished. 

over  the  train  of  our  thonghSs ;  tliiit  in,  wB  cannot  call  np  at  vfiU  a,  particu- 
lar thought,  as  this  wonW  be  to  suppose  it  already  in  the  mind.  Bnt  it 
h^  a  twofold  indirect  poirer.  1 .  In  the  first  place,  it  has  the  power  of 
singling  ont  at  pleasure  any  one  idea  in  the  train,  delaiiiing  (t,  and  making 
it  B  particular  oltject  of  attention.  "Bs  doing  so,  we  not  oqIj  stop  the 
succession  that  wonld  otherwise  take  ^ace,  buC,  in  consequence  of  our 
bringing  to  view  the  less  obvious  relations  among  our  ideas,  we  fraqnenlly 
divert  me  current  of  our  titoughts  into  a  new  cli^nel.  2.  But  the  princi- 
pal power  vre  poBsess  over  the  train  of  our  ideas  is  founded  on  the  influ- 
enee  which  oar  habits  of  thinking  have  on  the  laws  of  association  ;  —  an 
influeneo. which  is  so  great,  that  we  may  fbmt  a  pretty  ahrowd  judgment 
concerning  a  man's  prav^ling  turn  of  thouf^t  from  the  transitjons  he 
m^os  in  Mmveraation  or  iu  writing.  It  is  wm  known,  too,  that  hy  means 
of  habit  a  particnlur  associating  principle  may  be  strengthened  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  giro  us  a  coiomand  of  all  the  different  ideas  in  our  mind 
which  l^ve  a  certain  relaiion  to  each  other ;  so  that,  when  any  one  of  the 
class  occura  to  ns,  we  have  almost  a  certoioty  that  it  will  suggest  the  rest. 
Thus,  a  man  who  lias  on  ambition  to  become  i,  punster  seldom  or  never 
Eiils  in  the  attainment  of  his  object ;  tliat  is,  he  seldom,  or  never  fnils  in 
acquiring  the  power  which  other  men  have  not,  of  siimmoning  up,  on  a 

partjciilai-  occasion,  a  nninber  of  words  diifcrent  from  cacholher  in " 

mg,  but  resomblina  of 
Chap.  V.  Sect,  ni.- 


5,  but  resembling  each  other,  more  or  less,  in  sonnd,"  — M.^ments,  Pan 
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Though  poets,  of  a!i  artists,  make  the  highest  claim 
to  inspiration,  yet  if  we  believe  Horace,  a  competent 
jndge,  no  production  in  that  art  can  have  merit,  which 
has  not  cost  such  labor  as  this  in  the  biitJi. 


I'ompilios  sanguis,  car 

Mdl^  diss,  et  mttlta  Ittura  coercnit,  abgue 

Perfectum  doeiea  non  castigavit  ad  ungaem." 

The  conclusion  I  v/ould  draw  from  all  that  has  been 
said  upon  this  subject  is,  that  every  thing  that  is  regu- 
lar in  that  train  of  thought  which  we  call  fancy  or 
imagination,  from  the  little  designs  and  reveries  of  chil- 
dren to  the  grandest  productions  of  human  genius,  was 
originally  the  offspring  of  judgment  or  taste,  applied  mih 
some  effort  greater  or  less.  What  one  person  composed 
with  art  and  judgment  is  imitated  by  another  with  great 
ease.  "What  a  man  himself  at  first  composed  with 
pains  becomes  by  habit  so  familiar,  as  to  offer  itself 
spontaneously  to  his  fancy  afterwards.  But  nothing 
that  is  regular  was  ever  at  first  conceived  without  de- 
sign, attention,  and  care. 

V.  Laws  or  CoTiditions  of  Mental  Association.'\  I 
shall  now  make  a  few  reflections  upon  a  theoi-y  which 
has  been  applied  to  account  for  this  successive  train  of 
thought  in  the  mind.  It  was  hinted  by  Mr.  Hobbes, 
but  has  drawn  more  attention  since  it  was  distinctly 
explained  by  Mr.  Hume. 

That  author  thinks,  that  the  train  of  thought  in  the 
mind  is  owing  to  a  kind  of  attraction  which  ideas  have 
for  other  ideas  that  bear  certain  relations  to  them.  He 
thinks  the  complex  ideas,  which  are  ,the  common  sub- 
jects of  our  thoughts  and  reasoning,  are  owing  to  the 
same  cause.  The  relations  which  produce  this  attrac- 
tion of  ideas,  he  thinks,  are  these  three  only,  —  to  wit, 
causation,  contiguity  in  lime  or  place,  and  similitude. 
He  asserts,  that  these  are  the  only  general  principles 
that  unite  ideas.  And  having,  in  another  place,  occa- 
sion to  talie  notice  of  contrariety  as  a  principle  of  con- 
nection among  ideas,  in  order  to  reconcile  this  to  his 
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system,  he  tells  us  gravely,  that  contrariety  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  causation  and  resem- 
blance. That  ideas  which  have  any  of  these  three  rela- 
tions do  mutually  attract  each  other,  so  that,  one  of 
them  being  presented  ia  the  fancy,  the  other  is  drawn 
along  with  it,  —  this  he  seems  to  think  an  original 
property  of  the  mind,  or  rather  of  the  ideas,  and  thci'e- 
fore  inexplicable.* 

'  The  history  of  tlie  doctrine  of  association  has  nerer  yet  been  at  all 
adequately  davelopod.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  speenlalions  on  this 
matter  ave  wholly  unknown.  Mr.  Home  says,  — "I  do  not  find  that  any 
pMloEOpher  bas  attempted  to  enumerate  or  class  all  the  prindpleis  of  asso- 
ciation ;  a,  subject,  hoireyer,  that  seems  to  me  very  worthy  of  curiosity. 
To  ine  there  appear  to  be  only  Uiree  principles  of  connection  among  ideas : 
resemUanee,  anitigtiity  in  time  ot  jfdace,  cause  arul  effect." — fisnras,  voLlL 
p.  24.  Arislotlo,  and,  after  Mm,  many  other  philosophevs,  had,  however, 
done  this,  and  with  eyen  greater  success  than  Hume  liimself.  Aristotle's 
reduction  ia  to  tlie  four  following  heads : — proximity  in  time,  contigailii  in 
place,  resemMance,  conlrast.  This  is  more  correct  than  Hume's  j  for  Hume's 
second  head  on^t  to  he  divided  into  two ;  while  our  connecting  anv  por- 
liadar  events  in  tlje  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  itself  the  result  or  fiidr 
observed  proximity  in  time  and  contiguity  in  place  ;  nsy,  to  custom  and 
this  empirical  connection  (as  observed  by  Reid)  does  Hume  himself  eu- 
doayonr  to  reduce  JAe  principle  of  causality  altogether.  —  H. 

In  his  Sitpphmeiiim^  Diseertaiioas,  Note  D  ,  Sic  W.  Hamilton  letntns 
to  the  SDbjeot^  reaffirming  that  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  un- 
der the  name  of  KiOories  of  the  AssocioZion  of  Ideas  arc  fragmentary  eontri- 
butions,  and  meagre  and  inaccnrata  as  far  as  they  go.    "  These  inade- 

S to  attempts,"  he  also  says;  "have  been  limited  to  Gei-maayi  and  in 
many  to  the  treatises  of  airee  anthors ;  for  the  historical  notices  on 
tills  doctrine,  found  in  the  worlts  of  other  Genoan  psychologists,  are  wholly 
borroived  ftoiu  them.  Ireffer  to  the  Gesehichte  of  Hisamann  (1777);  lo 
the  Puralipamena  and  Beytnem  of  Maa«a  (1787, 1792) ;  and  to  tlve  Vestigia 
of  Gfoerenz  (1791).  In  England,  indeed,  we  have  a  diapter  in  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's Bio^aphia  Lileraria.  entitled.  On  the  L(BO  of  Association, — lis  Bis- 
tory  traced jTom  Arittolle  to  Harilty  ;  hut  this,  in  so  far  as  it  is  of  any  value, 
is  a  plagiarism,  and  a  blundering  plagiarism,  from  Maass;  —  the  whole 
chapter  eKbibitingv  in  f^t,  more'  misttJces  than  paragraphs.  We  ma^ 
judge  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  competence  to  speak  of  Aristotle,  Ae  great  phi- 
losopher of  andeot  times,  vfhen  we  find  him  referring  to  the  Zfe  Anima  for 
his  speculations  on  the  aaaodalive  principle ;  opposing  the  De  Memoiia  and 
Pana  Na^craUa  as  distiuct  worlis;  and  attributing  to  Aquinas  what  be- 
longs exclusively  and  notoriously  to  the  Stogirit«.  We  may  judge  of  his 
competence  lo  speak  of  Descartes,  the  great  philosopher  of  modem  times, 
when  telling  ns,  that  idea,  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  denotes  merely  a 
configuration  of  the  hrain;  liie  term,  he  adds,  being  first  extended  by 
Locke  to  denote  the  immediate  object  of  flie  mind's  attention  in  consciouv 

oess :  Sir  James  MacMntosh,  again,  foimding  on  his  own  research, 

affirms  that  Aristotle  and  his  disciples,  arooag  whom  Vives  is  specified, 
confine  the  application  of  the  law  of  association  ^  exdusivdy  to  the  pheaomata 
25' 
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First,  I  observe  with  regard  to  this  theory,  that,  al- 
though it  is  true  that  the  thought  of  any  object  is  apt 
to  lead  V.S  to  the  thought  of  its  cause  or  effect,  of  things 
contigaous  to  it  in  time  or  place,  or  of  things  resem- 
bling it,  yet  this  enumeration  of  the  relations,  of  things 
which  are  apt  to  lead  us  from  one  object  to  another  is 
very  inaccurate. 

The  enumeration  is  too  large  upon  his  own  princi- 
ples ;  but  it  is  by  far  too  scanty  in  reality.  Causation, 
according  to  his  philosophy,  implies  nothing  more  than 
a  constant  conjunction  observed  between  the  cause  and 
the  effect,  and  therefore  contiguity  must  include  causa- 
tion, and  his  three  principles  of  attraction  are  reduced 
to  two.  But  when  we  take  all  the  three,  the  enumera- 
tion is  in  reality  very  incomplete.  Every  relation  of 
things  has  a  tendency,  more  or_  less,  to  lead  the  thought, 
in  a  tltinleing-  mind, from  one  to  the  other;  and  not  only 
every  relation,  but  everi/  Idnd  of  contrariety/  and  oj^osi- 
Hon.'  What  Mr.  Hume  says,  —  that  contrariety  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mixtmre  "  of  causation  and 

of  recollection,  wifliont  any  glimpse  of  a  more  geneial  operadon  OKtending 
to  Blithe  conneetxoasoCtliougla  and  feeling';  wliile  tte  enouncement  of  a 
general  theor;  of  HESociatian,  tiais  deniecl  to  the  genius  of  Aristotle,  is  all, 
and  more  than  all,  accorded  to  tlio  sagadty  of  Hobheo.  The  trutfi,  how- 
ever, is,  tliDt  in  his  whole  doctrine  upon  lliia  subject^  name  and  tiling, 
Hobhes  is  simply  a  silent  follower  of  the  Stagirite  ;  inferior  to  his  master 
in  the  comprehension  and  Bccnraoy  of  hia  general  views,  and  not  anpeiior, 
eTen  on  the  Epecial  points  eeleoted,  either  to  Aristotle  or  to  Vives."  —  En. 
"  Still  BDinetiiiiig  may  ba  giuncd  by  a  jndicioos  dasS{fication  of  the  con- 
ditions and  relations  on  which  mental  ossociation  depends.  Dr.  Brown, 
who  has  bestowed  mnch  attentjon  on  fhis  subject,  reduces  the  primary  biwa 

-' iation  or  snggestion  to  three  :  resemNonce,  omtmsl,  nearness  m  time 

These  correspond  to  the  four  of  Aristotle,  the  third  being  divisi- 
two.  Again,  Dr.  Brown  thinks  that  the  iuflnence  of  the  throe 
laws  is  mddijied,  in  different  persona  and  nndet  ditlk^nC  drcnm- 
bv  nine  soMidtcrg  laws.  The  latter  are ;  —  1.  The  longer  or  shorter 
M  of  the  attention  which  was  given  to  the  associated  ideas  when 
ion.  2.  Vividness  of  the  coexistent  eMoUous.  3,  Frequency  of 
repetition.  4.  Iiapse  of  time.  5.  The  exclusion  of  all  other  associatioas. 
6.  Original  constitudonal  differences.  7.  The  state  of  the  mind  at  the  ^me, 
8.  The  state  of  the  body.  9-  Professional  habits.  See  his  PJmsiologu  of 
(fle  Miiid,  p.  199,  and  also  his  Leelurea,  Leot.  XXSV.  -XXSVlI.  Com- 
paq Ballant}^e's£xani!naIn»io/'jiE  HumanMind,  Chap.IL;  Mill's  .dno^- 
BIS,  Chap.  in. ;  and  Sir  'W.  Hamilton's  St^^emeniarii  Disserlatitma,  Note 
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resemblance,"  —  I  can  as  little  comprehend,  as  if  he  had 
said  that  figure  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mixture 
of  color  and  sound. 

Our  thoughts  pass  easily  from  the  end  to  the  means ; 
from  any  truth  to  the  evidence  on  which  it  is,  founded, 
the  consequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  it,  or  the  use 
that  may  be  made  of  it.  From  a  part  we  are  easily 
led  to  think  of  the  whole,  from  a  subject  to  its  qualities, 
or  from  things  related  to  the  relation.  Such  transitions 
in  thinking  must  have  been  made  thousands  of  times  by 
every  man  who  thinks  and  reasons,  and  thereby  become, 
as  it  were,  beaten  tracks  for  the  imagination. 

Not  only  the  relations  of  objects  to  each  other  influ- 
ence our  train  of  thinking,  but  the  relation  they  bear  to 
the  present  temper  and  disposition  of  the  mind ;  their 
relation  to  the  habits  we  have  acquired,  whether  moral 
or  intellectual ;  to  the  company/  we  have  Icept,  and  to 
the  biisiness  in  which  we  have  been  chiefly  employed. 
The  same  event  will  suggest  very  different  reflections 
to  different  persons,  and  to  the  same  person  at  different 
times,  according  as  he  is  in  good  or  bad  humor,  as  he  is 
lively  or  dull,  angry  or  pleased,  melancholy  or  cheerful. 

Secondly,  Let  us  consider  how  far  this  attraction  of 
ideas  must  be  resolved  into  original  qualities  of  human 
nature. 

I  believe  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  of  which 
we  can  give  no  account  but  that  such  is  our  constitu- 
tion, are  more  in  number  than 'is  commonly  thought. 
But  we  ought  not  to  multiply  them  without  necessity. 
That  trains  of  thinking,  which  by  frequent  repetition 
have  become  familiar,  should  spontaneously  offer  them- 
selves to  our  fancy,  seems  to  require  no  other  original 
quality  but  the  power  of  habit.'    In  ail  rational  think- 


*  Wo  can  03  weU  explain  habit  by  asuociation,  aa  nssoeiation  by  habit.— H. 

BuUer  even,  maxirding  to  Mr.  Stewart,  wlio  sal's ;  —  "  The  woudei'M 
effect  of  praclice  in  Bie  fbrmadon  of  habits  1ms  been  ofteu  and  justly  taken 
notice  of;  aa  one  of  the  most  cnrions  drcnmstanees  in  iha  hnman  conatitn- 
don.  A  mechanical  opeiation,  for  example,  which  we  at  first  perfoi'med 
with  the  ntmost  difficulty,  comes,  in  time,  to  be  so  ^miliar  to  ua,  that  we 
ure  able  to  pcrfoim  it  ivilliout  Ibe  smallest  danger  of  mistake  ;  even  whila 
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ing,  and  in  all  rational  discourse,  whether  serious  or  fa- 
cetious, the  thought  must  have  some  relation  to  what 
went  before.  Every  man,  therefore,  from  the  dawn  of 
reason,  must  have  been  accustomed  to  a  train  of  related 
objects.  These  please  the  understanding,  and  by  custom 
become  like  beaten  tracks  which  invite  the  traveller. 

As  far  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  a  direction  to  our 
thoughts  (which  it  is,  undoubtedly,  in  a  great  degree), 
they  wilt  be  directed  by  the  active  principles  common 
to  men,  —  by  our  appetites,  our  passions,  our  affections, 
our  reason,  and  conscience.  And  that  the  trains  of 
thinking  in  our  minds  ai^e  chiefly  governed  by  these, 
according  as  one  or  another  prevails  at  the  time,  every 
man  will  find  in  his  experience.  If  the  mind  is  at  any 
time  vacant  from  every  passion  and  desire,  there  are 
still  some  objects  that  are  more  acceptable  to  us  than 
others.  The  facetious  man  is  pleased  with  surprising 
similitudes  or  contrasts  ;  the  philosopher,  with  the  rela- 
tions of  things  that  are  subservient  to  reasoning;  the 
merchant,  with  what  tends  to  profit;  and  the  politician, 
with  what  may  mend  the  state. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  we  are  originally  disposed,  in 
imagination,  to  pass  from  any  one  object  of  thought  to 
others  that  are  contiguous  to  it  in  time  or  place.  This 
I  think  may  be  observed  in  brutes  and  in  idiots,  as  well 
as  in  children,  before  any  habit  can  be  acquired  that 
might  account  for  it.  The  sight  of  an  object  is  apt  t.o 
suggest  to  the  imagination  what  has  been  seen  or  felt 
in  conjunction  with  it,  even  when  the  memory  of  that 
conjunction  is  gone.  They  expect  events  in  the  same 
order  and  succession  in  which  they  happened  before ; 
and  by  this  expectation,  their  actions  and  passions,  as 
well  as  their  thoughts,  are  regulated.     A  horse  takes 


the  attention  appears  to  be  completely  engaged  witli  other  Enbjects.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that,  in  comequence  of  Ike  ossocialion  of  ideas,  uie  different 
steps  of  the  procesa  presont  themaolTes  saoce^ivelj  to  the  thoughts,  ivith- 
oat  any  cecoJlection  on  our  part,  nnd  with  a  d^;ree  of  cnpidily  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  our  eipeiienoe,  so  as  to  save  ns  the  trouble  of  hesitation 
a]id  I'efieetion,  by  giring  ns  every  moment  a  predse  and  steady  no^n  of 
tiie  effi^ot tobepnduced."  — ^fcmente,  Parti.  Chap.  II,  —  En. 
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Mght  at  the  place  where  some  object  frighted  hira  be- 
fore. "We  are  apt  to  conclude  from  this,  that  he  re- 
members the  former  accident.  Bnt  perhaps  there  is 
only  an  association  formed  in  his  mind  between  the 
place  and  the  passion  of  fear,  without  any  distinct  re- 
membrance. 

Mr.  Locke  has  given  us  a  very  good  chapter  upon 
the  association  of  ideas ;  and,  by-the  examples  he  has 
^ven  to  illustrate  this  doctrine,  I  think  it  appears  that 
very  strong  associations  may  be  formed  at  once ;  not 
of  ideas  to  ideas  only,  but  of  ideas  to  passions  and  emo- 
tions ;  and  that  strong  associations  are  never  formed  at 
once,  but  when  accompanied  by  some  strong  passion  or 
emotion.  I  believe  this  must  also  be  resolved  into  the 
constitution  of  our  natm-e. 

It  will  be  allowed  by  every  man,  that  our  happiness 
or  misery  in  life,  that  our  improvement  in  any  art  or 
science  which  we  profess,  and  that  our  improvement  in 
real  virtne  and  goodness,  depend  in  a  vei-y  great  degree 
on  the  train  of  thinking  that  occupies  the  mind  both  in 
om'  vacant  and  in  our  more  serious  hours.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  the  direction  of  our  thoughts  is  in  our 
power  (and  that  it  is  so  in  a  great  measure  cannot  be 
doubted),  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  give  them  that 
direction  which  is  most  subservient  to  those  valuable 
purposes.  How  happy  is  that  mind,  in  which  the  light 
of  real  knowledge  dispeis  the  phantoms  of  superetition ; 
in  which  the  belief  and  reverence  of  a  perfect  all-govern- 
ing Mind  casts  out  all  fear  but  the  fear  of  acting  wrong ; 
in  which  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  innocence,  humanity, 
and  candor,  guard  the  imagination  against  the  entrance 
of  every  unhallowed  intruder,  and  invite  more  amiable 
and  worthier  guests  to  dwell  1  * 


"  On  the  flootrine  oF  mental  nssocintion  the  Btndent  may  consult  with 
ndTantage,  in  adtlilion  lo  tbe  works  ftlwfidy  indicatefl,  Br.  Priestley's 
HaiiU^s  Theory  of  tlie  Saaian  Mind,  on  ihe  PrindpU  of  the  Astodatioa  of 
Lleas ;  mith  Essays  relating  to  the  Subject  of  it ;  Cardaillac,  Etadea  Blemm- 
taires  de  PMiosophie,  Sect  V. ;  &/sletiiaac  Edaemiott,  VoL  II.  Chap.  Xm., 
-  Ini  Dr.  Lam  Carpenter.  The  important  eabject  of  casuid  asiooiaCiong,  and 
their  influence  on  character  and  happiness,  has  been  treateil  most  flilly  and 
BBlisritetorily  bj  Mr.  Slcwail,  Elements,  Part  I.  Chap.  V. — En. 
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ESSAY  V. 

OF   ABSTRACTION. 


CHAPTER    I. 

OF    GENERAL   WORDS, 

I,  The  Distinction  beiiveen  General  Words  and  Proper 
Names.]  The  words  we  use  in  language  are  either 
general  words- oi  propernames.  Proper  names  are  in- 
tended to  signify  one  individual  only.  Such  are  the 
names  of  men,  Jcingdoms,  provinces,  cities,  rivers,  and 
of  every  other  creature  of  Giod,  or  work  of  man,  which 
we  choose  to  distinguish  from  all  others  of  the  kind  by 
a  name  appropriated  to  it.  All  the  other  words  of  lan- 
guage are  general  words,  not  appropriated  to  signify 
any  one  individual  thing,  but  equally  related  to  many. 

In  every  language,  rude  or  polished,  general  words 
make  the  greater  part,  and  proper  names  the  less. 
Grammarians  have  reduced  all  words  to  eight  or  nine 
classes,  which  are  called  parts  of  speech.  Of  these 
there  is  only  one  —  to  wit,  that  of  nouns  —  wherein 
proper  names  are  found.  All  prcmotms,  verbs,  partici' 
pies,  adverbs,  articles,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  in- 
terjections are  general  words.  Of  «omms,  all  adjectives 
are  general  words,  and  the  greater  part  of  substantives. 
Every  substantive  that  has  a  plural  number  is  a  general 
word ;  for  no  proper  name  can  have  a  plural  number, 
because  it  signifies  only  one  individual.  In  all  the  fif- 
teen books  of  Euclid's  Elements,  there  is  not  one  word 
that  is  not  general ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many 
large  volumes. 
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At  the  same  tinio  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  ail 
the  objects  we  perceive  are  individuals.  Every  object 
of  sense,  of  memory,  or  of  consciousness  is  an  indi- 
vidual object.  All  the  good  things  we  enjoy  or  desire, 
and  all  the  evils  we  feel  or  fear,  must  come  from  indi- 
viduals ;  and  I  think  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  every 
creature  which  God  has  made,  in  the  heavens  above,  or 
in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth, 
is  an  individual. 

II.  W!it/  General  Words  are  so  much  more  numerous.\ 
How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  in  all  languages 
general  words  make  the  greatest  part  of  the  language, 
and  proper  names  but  a  very  small  and  inconsiderable 
part  of  it  ?  This  seemingly  strange  phenomenon  may, 
I  thinli,  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

First,  though  there  be  a  few  individuals  that  ai'e  ob- 
vious to  the  notice  of  all  men,  and  therefore  have 
proper  names  in  all  languages,  —  such  as  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  eai'th  and  sea, — yet  the  greatest  part  of  the 
things  to  which  we  think  fit  to  give  proper  names  are 
local;  known  perhaps  to  a  village  or  to  a  neighbour- 
hood, but  unknown  to  the  gi-eater  part  of  those  who 
speak  the  same  language,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. The  names  of  such  things,  being  confined  to  a 
corner,  and  having  no  names  answering  to  them  in 
other  languages,  a/re  not  accounted  apart  of  the  language, 
any  more  than  the  customs  of  a  particular  hamlet  are 
accounted  part  of  the  law  of  the  nation. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  every  individual 
object  that  falls  within  our  view  has  various  attributes  ; 
and  it  is  by  them  that  it  becomes  useful  or  hurtful  to 
us.  We  know  not  the  essence  of  any  individual  object ; 
all  the  knowledge  we  can  attain  of  it  is  the  knowledge 
of  its  attributes, — its  quantity,  its  various  qualities,  its 
various  relations  to  other  things,  its  place,  its  situation, 
and  motions.  It  is  by  such  attributes  of  things  only 
that  we  can  communicate  our  knowledge  of  them  to 
others.     By  their  attributes,  our  hopes  or  fears  from 
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them  are  regulated ;  and  it  is  only  by  attention  to  their 
attributes  that  we  can  make  them  subservient  to  our 
ends  ;  and  therefore  we  give  names  to  such  attributes. 

Now  all  attributes  must  from  their  nature  be  ex- 
pressed by  general  words,  and  are  so  expressed  in  all 
laiiguagea.  In  the  ancient  philosophy,  attributes  in 
general  were  called  by  two  names  which  express  their 
nature.  They  were  called  universals,  because  they 
might  belong  equally  to  many  individuals,  and  are  not 
confined  to  one.  They  were  also  called  predicables, 
because  whatever  is  predicated,  that  is,  affirmed  or  de- 
nied, of  one  subject  may  be  of  more,  and  therefore  is  a 
universal,  and  expressed  by  a  general  word.  A  predica- 
ble,  therefore,  signifies  the  same  thing  as  an  attribute, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  first  is  Latin,  the  last 
English.*  The  attributes  we  find  either  in  the  creatures 
of  God,  or  in  the  works  of  men,  are  common  to  many 
individuals.  We  either  find  it  to  be  so,  ot  presume  it 
may  be  so,  and  give  them  the  same  name  in  every  sub- 
ject to  which  they  belong. 

There  are  not  only  attributes  belonging  to  individual 
subjects,  but  there  are  likewise  attributes  of  attributes, 
which  may  be  called  secondary  atlnbutes.  Most  attri- 
butes are  capable  of  different  degrees,  and  different 
modifications,  which  must  be  expressed  by  general 
words.  Thus  it  is  an  attiibute  of  many  bodies  to  be 
moved;  but  motion  may  be  in  an  endless  variety  of 
directions.  It  may  be  quick  or  slow,  rectilineal  or 
curvilineal ;  it  may  be  equable,  or  accelerated,  or  re- 
tarded. 

As  all  attributes,  therefore,  whether  primary  or  secon- 
dary, are  expressed  by  general  words,  it  follows,  that, 
in  every  proposition  we  express  in  language,  what  is 
alfiimed  or  denied  of  the  subject  of  the  proposition 
must  be  expressed  by  general  words. 

Thirdly,  the  same  faculties  by  which  we  distinguish 

'  Thoy  aie  boBi  Ijatin,  or  both  English.  Tlio  only  difference  is,  that 
the  one  is  of  technical,  the  other  of  populiir  application,  and  tliat  the  for- 
mer expresses  as  potential  what  the  latter  does  as  actual.  —  H. 
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the  different  attributes  belonging  to  the  same  subject, 
and  give  names  to  them,  enable  us  likewise  to  observe, 
that  many  subjects  agree  in  certain  attributes,  while 
they  differ  in  others.  By  this  means  we  are  enabled  to 
reduce  individuals,  which  are  infinite,  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  dasaes,  which  are  called  kinds  and  soi-ts;  and,  in 
the  scholastic  language,  genera  and  species.  Observing 
many  individuals  to  agree  in  certain  attributes,  we  re- 
fer them  all  to  one  class,  and  give  a  name  to  the  class, 
This  name  comprehends  in  its  signification,  not  one  at- 
tribute only,  but  all  the  attributes  which  distinguish 
that  class ;  and  by  affirming  this  name  of  any  indi- 
vidual, we  affirm  it  to  have  all  the  attributes  which 
characterize  the  class  :>  thus  men,  dogs,  horses,  elephants, 
are  so  many  different  classes  of  animals.  In  Ulie  man- 
ner we  marshal  other  substances,  vegetable  and  inani- 
mate, into  classes.  Nor  is  it  only  substances  that  we 
thus  form  into  classes.  We  do  the  same  with  regard 
to  qualities,  relations,  actions,  affections,  passions,  and 
all  other  things. 

When  a  dass  is  very  large,  it  is  divided  into  subor- 
dinate dasses  in  the  same  manner.  The  higher  class 
is  called  a  gemis  or  kind ;  the  lower,  a  species  or  sort 
of  the  higher.  Sometimes  a  species  is  still  subdivided 
into  subordinate  species;  and  this  subdivision  is  carried 
on  as  far  as  is  found  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  lan- 
guage, or  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge. 

In  this  distribution  of  things  into  genera  and  species, 
it  is  evident  that  the  name  of  the  species  comprehends 
more  attributes  than  the  name  of  the  genus.  The  spe- 
cies comprehends  all  that  is  in  the  genus,  aud  those 
attributes  likewise  which  distinguish  that  species  from 
others  belonging  to  the  same  genus ;  and  the  more  sub- 
divisions we  make,  the  names  of  the  lower  become  still 
the  more  comprehensive  in  their  signification,  but  the 
less  extensive  in  their  application  to  individuals. 

Hence  it  is  an  axiom  in  logic,  that,  the  more  exten- 
sive any  general  term  is,  it  is  the  less  comprehensive ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  comprehensive,  the  less 
extensive.     Thus,  in  the  following  series  of  subordinate 
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general  terms, —^animal,  man,  Frenchman,  Parisian,-- 
every  subsequent  term  comprehends  in  its  signification 
all  that  is  in  the  preceding,  and  something  more ;  and 
every  antecedent  term  extends  to  more  individHals  than 
the  subsequent. 

Such  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  things  into  genera 
and  species,  with  eeneral  names,  are  not  confined  to 
the  learned  and  polished  languages ;  they  are  found  in 
those  of  the  rudest  tribes  of  mankind :  from  which  we 
learn,  that  the  invention  and  the  use  of  general  words, 
both  to  signify  the  attributes  of  things,  and  to  signify 
the  genera  and  species  of  things,  is  not  a  subtile  inven- 
tion of  .philosophers,  but  an  operation  which  all  men 
perform  by  the  light  of  common  sense.  Philosophers 
may  speculate  about  this  operation,  and  reduce  it  to 
canons  and  aphorisms ;'  but  men  of  common  under- 
standing, without  Itnowing  any  thing  of  the  philosophy 
of  it,  can  put  it  in  practice ;  in  lilte  manner  as  they  can 
see  objects,  and  malce  good  use  of  then:  eyes,  although 
they  Jtnow  nothing  of  tlie  structure  of  the  eye,  or  of  the 
theory  of  vision.* 

*  This  is  well  illustrated  by  Adam  Smidi  in  the  following  passage,  taken 
from  the  beginning  of  his  Vomidecations  eonoeming  the  First  Fonuoliim  of 
Zanjiiajrea .-  —  "  The  asaicnation  of  paj-ticuiar  names  to  denote  piu^icolar 
objects,  that  is,  the  institution. of  nouns  substantive,  would,  probaMy,  bo 
ono  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  formation  of  langaflge.  Two  savages, 
■who  had  never  been  tai^ht  to  speak,  but  liad  been  bred  up  remote- fi-oin 
the  socistiea  of  men,  would  naturally  begin  to  form  that  langnflge,  by  whiiJi 
they  would  endeavour  to  make  their  mutnal  wants  intelligible  to  eaco  other, 
by  uttering  certain  sounds,  whenever  they  meant  to  denote  certain  objeels. 
Those  objects  only  which  were  most  famuiar  to  them,  and  which  fliej  had 
most  frequent  occasion  to  mention,  woidd  have  pardcular  names  assigned 
to  them.  The  particular  cave  whose  covering  slielterod  them  Jrom  the 
weather,  tJie  particular  tree  whoso  fruit  relieved  thwr  hnnger,  the  paracular 
fotmtaiu  whose  waters  allayed  their  thirst,  wonld  first  be  denommnted  by 
the  words  cave,  lrce,Jbmttao\,  or  by  whatever  other  appellations  thtn"  might 
think  proper,  in  that  primitive  JMgon,  to  mark  them.  Afterwnrda,  wlien 
the  more  en^rged  experience  of  these  savages  had  led  Ihera  to  observe, 
and  their  necessary  occasions  obliged  Hiem  to  make  mention  oi^  other 
caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains,  tliey  would  naturally  bestow 
upon  each  of  tJiose  new  objects  the  same  name  by  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  express  the  similar  object  they  were  first  acquainted  wifli. 
And  thus  those  words,  which  were  originally  the  proper  names  of  indi- 
vittuals,  would  each  of  them  insensibly  become  tlie  common  name  of  a 
multitude,"  — Ed. 
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III,  General  Words  the  Si^is  of  General  Concep- 
tions.] As  general  words  are  so  necessary  in  language, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  general  con^ 
eeptions,  of  which  they  are  the  signs.  Words  are  empty 
sounds  when  they  do  not  signify  the  thoughts  of  the 
speaker;  and  it  is  only  from  their  signification  that 
they  are  denominated  general.  Every  word  that  is 
spoken,  considered  merely  as  a  sound,  is  an  individual 
sound.  And  it  can  only  be  called  a  general  word,  be- 
cause that  which  it  signifies  is  general.  Now  that 
which  it  signifies  is  conceived  by  the  mind  both  of  the 
speaker  and  hearer,  if  the  word  have  a  distinct  mean- 
ing, and  be  distinctly  understood.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible that  words  can  have  a  general  signification, 
unless  there  be  conceptions  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker, 
and  of  the  hearer,  of  things  that  are  general. 

We  are  therefore  here  to  consider  whether  we  have 
such  genera!  conceptions,  and  how  they  are  formed. 

To  begin  with  the  conceptions  expressed  by  general 
terms,  that  is,  by  such  general  words  as  rnay  be  the 
subject  or  the  predicate  of  a  proposition.  They  are 
either  attributes  of  things,  or  they  are  genera  or  species 
of  things. 

It  is  evident,  with  respect  to  all  the  individuals  we 
are  acquainted  with,  that  we  have  a  more  clear  and 
distinct  conception  of  their  attributes,  than  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  those  attributes  belong. 

Take,  for  instance,  any  individual  body  we  have 
access  to  know,  —  what  conception  do  we  iorm  of  it  ? 
Every  man  may  know  this  from  his  consciousness.  He 
will  find  that  he  conceives  it  as  a  thing  that  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  such  a  figure,  and  such  a  color; 
that  it  is  hard,  or  soft,  or  flnid ;  that  it  has  such  quali- 
ties, and  is  fit  for  such  purposes.  If  it  is  a  vegetable, 
he  may  know  where  it  grew,  what  is  the  form  of  its 
leaves,  and  flower,  and  seed ;  if  an  animal,  what  are  ite 
natural  instincts,  its  manner  of  life,  and  of  rearing  its 
young.  ,  Of  these  attributes  belonging  to  this  indi- 
■viduaJ,  and  numberless  others,  he  may  surely  have  a 
distinct  conception ;  and  he  will  find  words 
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by  which  he  can  clearly  and  distinctly  express  each  of 
them. 

Indeed,  the  attiibutes  of  individuals  ai'c  all  that  we 
distinctly  conceive  about  them.  It  is  true,  we  conceive 
a  subject  to  which  the  attributes  belong ;  but  of  this 
subject,  when  its  attributes  are  set  aside,  we  have  but 
an  obscure  and  relative  conception,  whether  it  be  body 
or  mind, 

The  other  class  of  general  terms  are  those  that  sig- 
nify the  genera  and  species  into  which  we  divide  and 
subdivide  things.  And  if  we  be  able  to  form  distinct 
conceptions  of  attributes,  it  cannot  surely  be  denied 
that  we  may  have  distinct  conceptions  of  genera  and 
species ;  because  they  are  only  collections  of  attributes 
which  we  conceive  to  exist  in  a  subject,  and  to  which 
we  give  a  general  name.  If  the  attributes  compre- 
hended under  that  general  name  be  distinctly  con- 
ceived, the  thing  meant  by  the  name  must  be  distinctly 
conceived.  And  the  name  may  justly  be  attributed  to 
every  individual  which  has  those  attributes. 

Thus,  I  conceive  distinctly  what  it  is  to  have  wings, 
to  be  covered  with  feathers,  to  lay  eggs.  Suppose, 
then,  that  we  give  the  name  of  bird  .to  every  animal 
that, has  these  three  attributes.  Here,  undoubtedly,  my 
conception  of  a  bird  is  as  distinct  as  my  notion  of  the 
attributes  which  are  common  to  this  species:  and  if 
this  be  admitted  to  be  the  definition  of  a  bird,  there  is 
nothing  I  conceive  more  distinctly.  If  I  had  never 
seen  a  bird,  and  can  but  be  made  to  understand  the 
definition,  I  can  easily  apply  it  to  every  individual  of 
the  species,  without  danger  of  mistake. 

"When  things  are  divided  and  subdivided  by  men  of 
science,  and  names  given  to  the  g-enera  and  species, 
those  names  are  defined.  Thus,  the  genera  and  species 
of  plants,  and  of  other  natural  bodies,  are  accurately 
defined  by  the  writers  in  the  vai'ious  branches  of  natural 
history ;  so  that,  to  all  future  generations,  the  definition 
will  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the  genus  or  species 
defined. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  many  words  signifying 
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genera  and  species  of  things,  wliich  have  a  meaning 
somewhat  vague  and  indistinct;  so  that  those  who 
speak  the  eanie  language  do  not  always  use  them  in 
the  same  sense.  But  if  we  attend  to  the  cause  of  this 
indistinctness,  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  not  owing  to 
their  being  general  terms,  but  to  this,  that  there  is  no 
definition  of  them  that  has  authority.  Their  meaning, 
therefore,  has  not  been  learned  by  a  definition,  but  by 
a  kind  of  induction,  —  by  observing  to  what  individuals 
they  are  applied  by  those  who  .understand  the  lan- 
guage. We  learn  by  habit  to  use  theni  as  we  see 
others  do,  even  when  we  have  not  a  precise  meaning 
annexed  to  them.  A  man  may  know,  that  to  certain 
individuals  they  may  be  applied  with  propriety;  but 
whether  they  can  be  applied  to  certain  other  individ- 
uals, he  may  be  uncertain,  either  from  want  of  good 
authorities,  or  from  having  contrary  authorities,  which 
leave  him  in  doubt. 

Thus,  a  man  may  know,  that,  when  he  applies  the 
name  of  beast  to  a  lion  or  tiger,  and  the  name  of  bird 
to  an  eagle  or  a  turkey,  he  speaks  properly.  But 
whether  a  bat  be  a  bird  or  a  beast,  he  may  be  uncertain. 
If  there  were  any  accurate  definition  of  a  beast  and  of  a 
bird,  that  is  of  sufficient  authority,  he  could  be  at  no  loss. 

A  genus  or  species,  being  a  collection  of  attribu+«s, 
conceived  to  exist  in  one  subject,  a  definition  is  the 
only  way  to  prevent  any  addition  or  diminution  of  its 
ingredients  iii  the  conception  of  different  persona ;  and 
when  there  is  no  definition  that  can  be  appealed  to  as 
a  standard,  the  name  will  hardly  retain  the  most  per- 
fect precision  in  its  signification. 

My  design  at  present  being  only  to  show  that  wc 
have  generai  conceptions  no  less  clear  and  distinct  than 
those  of  individuals,  it  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  if 
this  appears  with  regard  to  the  cgnceptions  expressed 
by  general  terms.  To  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  gen- 
eral word,  and  to  conceive  that  which  it  signifies,  is  the 
same  thing.  "We  conceive  distinctly  the  meaning  of 
general  terms,  therefore  we  conceive  distinctly  that 
which  they  signify.  But  such  terms  do  not  signify  any 
26* 
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individual,  but  what  is  common  to  many  individnaJs  ; 
therefore  we  have  a  distinet  conception  o£  things  com- 
mon to  many  individuala,  that  is,  we  have  distinct  gen- 
eral conceptions. 

We  must  here  beware  of  the  ambiguity'  of  the  word 
conception,  which  sometimes  signifies  the  act  of  the 
mind  in  concBiving,  sometimes  the  thing  conceived, 
which  is  the  object  of  that  act.*  If  the  word  be  taken 
in  the  first  sense,  I  acknowledge  that  every  act  of  the 
mind  is  an  individual  act ;  the  univereality,  therefore, 
is  not  in  the  act  of  the  mind,  but  in  the  object,  or  thing 
conceived.  The  thing  conceived  is  an  attribute  com- 
mon to  many  subjects,  or  it  is  a  genus  or  species  com- 
mon to  many  individuals.! 


CHAPTER    II. 
or  THE  rOKiVLlTION  OF  GENEEAL  CONCEPTIONS. 

I.  Distribution  of  the  Subject.'\  "We  are  next  to  con- 
sider the  operations  of  the  understanding,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  form  genera!  conceptions.  These  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  three  :  — 

First,  The  resolving  or  analyzing  a  subject  into  its 
Jtnown  attributes,  and  giving  a  name  to  each  attribnte, 
which  name  shall  signify  that  attribute,  and  nothing 

Secondly,  The  observing  one  or  more  such  attributes 
to.  be  common  to  many  subjects. 

The  first  is  by  philosophers  called  abstraction;  the 
second  may  be  called  ^emero/m?^'-;  but  both  are  com- 
monly included  under  the  name  of  abstraction. 

"  This  last  should  be  cflUecl  amcept,  which  was  a  term  in  use  with  tha 
old  English  philoaophers.  —  H. 

- 1  On  the  whole  Bubieet  of  nam 

Vol.  I.  p.  83  rf  sej. ;  Whewell's  Plahmpky  i 


ft  serf.;  Whewell  s  fldiwoplg  oj  the  Indta 
and  J.  B.  Mill's  Si/tieia  of  Zjigie,  Book  I. 
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It  is  difficKlt  to  say  which  of  them  goes  first,  or 
whether  they  are  not  so  closely  connected  that  neither 
can  claim  the  precedence.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
perceive  an  agi'eement  between  two  or  more  objects  in 
the  same  attribute,  seems  to  require  nothing  more  than 
to  compare  them  together.  A  savage,  upon  seeing 
snow  and  chalk,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
that  they  have  the  same  color.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  impossible  that  he  should  observe  this  agree- 
ment without  absti'aetion, — that  is,  distinguishing  in  his 
conception  the  color,  wherein  those  two  objects  agree, 
from  the  other  qualities  wherein  they  disagree. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  generalize  with- 
out some  degree  of  abstraction ;  but  I  apprehend  we 
may  abstract  without  generalizing.  For  what  hinders 
me  from  attending  to  the  whiteness  of  the  paper  before 
me,  without  applying  that  color  to  any  other  object  ? 
The  whiteness  of  this  individual  object  is'  an  abstract 
conception,  but  not  a  general  one,  while  applied  to  one 
individual  only.  These  two  operations,  however,  are 
Subservient  to  each  other ;  for  the  more  attributes  we 
observe  and  distinguish  in  any  one  individual,  the  more 
agreements  we  shall  discover  between  it  and  other  in- 
dividuals. 

A  third  operation  of  the  understanding,  by  which  we 
form  abstract  conceptions,  is  the  combinvif^  into  one 
whole  a  certain  number  of  those  attributes  of  which  we 
have  formed  abstract  notions,  and  giving  a  name  to 
that  combination.  It  is  thus  we  form  abstract  notions 
of  the  genera  and  species  of  things.  These  three  oper- 
ations we  shall  consider  in  order. 

IL  General  Conceptions  formed  by  Abstraction  and 
Generalization^  With  regard  to  abstraction,  strictly 
so  called,  I  can  perceive  nothing  in  it  that  is  difficult 
either  to  be  understood  or  practised.-  What  can  be 
more  easy  than  to  distinguish  the  different  attributes 
which  we  linow  to  belong  to  a  subject  ?  In  a  man, 
for  instance,  to  distinguish  his  size,  his  complexion,  liis 
age,  his  fortune,  his  birth,  his  profession,  and  twenty 
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other  things  that  belong  to  him  ?  To  think  and  speak 
of  these  things  with  understanding,  is  surely  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  endowed  with  the  humEm  facilities. 

There  may  be  distinctions  that  requii'e  nice  discern- 
ment, or  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  that  is  not 
common.  Thus,  a  critic  in  painting  may  discern  the 
style  of  Raphael  or  Titian,  when  another  man  could 
not.  A  lawyer  may  be  acquainted  with  many  distinc- 
tions in  crimes,  and  contracts,  and  actions,  which  iiever 
occurred  to  a  man  who  has  not  studied  law.  One  man 
may  excel  another  in  tJie  talent  of  distinguishing,  as  he 
may  in  memory  or  in  reasoning ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  this  talent,  without  wliieh  a  man  would  have 
no  title  to  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  creature. 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  attributes  may 
with  perfect  ease- be  distinguished  and  disjoined  in  our 
conception,  which  cannot  be  actually  sepai'ated  in  the 
subject.  Thus,  in  a  body,  I  can  distinguish  its  solidity 
from  its  extension,  and  its  weight  from  both ;  in  ex- 
tension, I  can  distinguish  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness ;  yet  none  of  these  can  be  separated  from  the  body, 
or  from  one  another.  One  cannot  exist  without  the 
other,  but  one  can  be  conceived  without  the  other. 

Having  considered  abstraction,  stfictly  so  called,  let 
us  next  consider  the  operation  oi  generalizing,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  observing  one  or  more  attributes  to  be 
common  to  many  subjects. 

If  any  man  can  doubt  whether  there  be  attributes 
that  are  really  common  to  many  individuals,  let  him 
consider  whether  there  be  not  many  men  that  are  above 
six  feet  high,  and  many  below  it ;  whether  there  be  not 
many  men  that  are  rich,  and  many  more  that  are  poor; 
whether  there  be  not  many  that  were  born  in  Britain, 
and  many  that  were  born  in  France.  To  multiply  in- 
stances of  this  kind  would  be  to  affront  the  reader's 
understanding.  ■  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  there  are 
innumerable  attributes  that  are  really  common  to  many 
individuals;  and  ^f  this  be  what  the  schoolmen  called 
v/niversale  a  parte  rei,  we  may  affirm  with  certainty, 
that  there  are  such  universals. 
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There  are  some  attributes  expressed  by  general  w\)rds, 
of  which  this  may  seem  more  doubtful.  Such  are  the 
qualities  which  aie  inlieretU  in  their  several  subjects.  It 
may  be  eaid  that  eve^  subject  hath  its  own  qualities, 
and  that  which  is  the  quality  of  one  subject  cannot  be 
the  quality  of  another  subject.  Thus,  the  whiteness  of 
the  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  I  write  cannot  be  the 
whiteness  of  another  sheet,  though  both  are  called 
white.  The  weight  of  one  guinea  ia  not  the  weight 
of  another  guinea,  though  both  are  said  to  have  the 
same  weight. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  whiteness  of  this  sheet  is 
one  thing,  tvhiteness  is  another ;  the  conceptions  signi- 
fied  by  these  two  forms  of  speech  are  as  diiFerent  as 
the  expressions.  The  first  signifies  an  individual  qual- 
ity really  existing,  and  is  not  a  general  conception, 
though  it  be  an  abstract  one;  the  second  signifies  a 
general  conception,  which  implies  no  existence,  but  may 
be  predicated  of  every  thing  that  is  white,  and  in  the 
same'  sense.  On  this  account,  if  one  should  say,  that 
the  whiteness  of  this  sheet  is  the  whiteness  of  another 
sheet,  every  man  perceives  this  to  be  absurd ;  but  when 
he  says  both  sheets  are  white,  this  is  true  and  perfectly 
understood.  The  conception  of  whiteness  implies  no 
existence;  it  would  remain  the  same,  though  every 
thing  in  the  universe  that  is  white  were  annihilated. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  general  names  of  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  of  other  attributes,  are  applicable  to 
many  individuals  in  the  same  sense,  which  could  not 
be  if  there  were  not  general  conceptions  signified  by 
such  names. 

The  ancient  philosophers  called  these  universals  or 
PREDiCABLES,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  five 
classes ;  to  wit,  genus,  species,  specific  difference,  prop- 
erties, and  accidents.  Perhaps  there  may  be  more 
classes  of  universals  or  attributes,  for  enumerations  so 
very  general  are  seldom  complete  ;  but  every  attribute, 
common  to  several  individuals,  may  be  expressed  by  a 
general  term,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  general  conception. 

How  prone  men  are  to  form  general  conceptions  w© 
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may  aee  from  the  use  of  metaphor,  and  of  the  other 
figures  of  speech  grounded  on  similitude.  Simditude 
is  nothing  else  than  an  agreement  of  the  objects  com- 
pared in  one  or  more  attributes ;  and  if  there  be  no 
attribute  common  to  both,  there  can  be  no  similitude. 

The  similitudes  and  analogies  between  the  various 
objects  that  nature  presents  to  us  are  infinite  and  inex- 
haustible. They  not  only  please,  when  displayed  by 
the  poet  or  wit  in  works  of  taste,  but  they  are  highly 
useful  in  the  ordinary  communication  of  our  thoughts 
and  sentiments  by  language.  In  the  rude  languages 
of  barbarous  nations,  similitudes  and  analogies  supply 
the  want  of  proper  words  to  express  men's  sentiments, 
so  much,  that  in  such  languages  there  is  hardly  a  sen- 
tence without  a  metaphor ;  and  if  we  examine  the  most 
copious  and  polished  languages,  we  shall  find  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  words  and  plirases  which  are 
accounted  the  most  proper  may  be  said  to  bo  the 
progeny  of  metaphor. 

As  foreigners,  who  settle  in  a  nation  as  their  home, 
come  at  last  to  be  incorporated,  and  lose  the  denomi- 
nation of  foreigners,  so  words  and  phrases,  at  first  bor- 
rowed and  figurative,  by  long  use  become  denizens  in 
the  language,  and  lose  the  denomination  of  figmea  of 
speech.  When  we  speait  of  the  extent  of  knowledge, 
the  steadiness  of  vij'tue,  the  tenderness  of  afiection,  the 
perspicuity  of  expression,  no  man  conceives  these  to  be 
meiaphorical  expressions ;  they  are  as  proper  as  any  in 
the  ^guage.  Yet  it  appears  upon  the  very  face  of 
them,  that  they  must  have  been  metaphorical  in  ttiose 
who  used  them  first;  and  that  it  is  by  use  and  prescrip- 
tion that  they  have  lost  the  denomination  of  figurative, 
and  acquired  a  right  t;0  be  considered  as  proper  words. 
This  observation  will  be  foniid  to  extend  to  a  great 
part,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  the  words  of  the  most 
perfect  languages. 

Sometimes  the  name  of  an  individual  is  given  to  a 
general  conception,  and  thereby  the  individual  in  a 
manner  generalized.  As  when  the  Jew,  in  Shakspeare, 
says,  "A  Daniel  come  to  judgment;  yea,  a  Daniel!" 
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In  this  speech,  "  a  Daniei "  is  an  attribute,  or  a  tmiver- 
sal.  The  character  of  Daniel,  as  a  man  of  singular 
■wisdom,  is  abstracted  from  his  person,  and  considered 
as  capable  of  being  attxibuted  to  other  persons. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  two  operations  of  abstracting 
and  generalizing  appear  common  to  ail  men  that  have 
undei-standing.  The  practice  of  them  is,  and  must  be, 
familiar  to  every  man  that  uses  language ;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  practise  ttSm,  and  another  to  explain  how 
they  are  performed;  as  it  is  one  thing  to.see,_another 
to  explain  how  we  see.  The  first  is  the  province  of  all 
men,  and  is  the  natural  and  easy  operation  of  the  fac- 
ulties which  God  has  given  us.  The  second  is  the 
province  of  philosophers,  and,  though  a  matter  of  no 
great  difficulty  in  itself,  has  been  much  perplexed  by 
the  ambiguity  of  woi-ds,  and  still  more  by  the  hypothe- 
ses of  philosophers. 

A  mistake  which  is  can-ied  through  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Locke's  Essat/  may  be  here  mentioned.  It  is,  that  our 
simplest  ideas  or  conceptions  are  got  immediately  by 
the  senses,  or  by  consciousness,  and  the  complex  after- 
wards formed  by  compounding  them.  I  apprehend  it 
is  far  otherwise.  Nature  presents  no  object  to  the 
senses,  or  to  consciousness,  that  is  not  complex.  Thus, 
by  our  senses  we  perceive  bodies  of  various  kinds ;  but 
every  body  is  a  complex  body ;  it  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness ;  it  has  figure,  and  color,  and  various 
other  sensible  qualities,  which  sire  blended  together  in 
the  same  subject;  and  I  apprehend  that  bmte  animals, 
who  have  the  same  senses  that  we  have,  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  different  qualities  belonging  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  have  only  a  complex  and  confused  notion  of 
the  whole.  Such,  also,  would  be  our  notions  of  the 
objects  of  sense,  if  we  had  not  superior  powers  of  un- 
derstanding, by  which  we  can  analyze  the  complex 
object,  abstract  every  particular  attribute  from  the  rest, 
and  form  a  distinct  conception  of  it.  So  that  it  is  not 
by  the  senses  immediately,  but  rather  by  the  powers  of 
analyzing  and  abstraction,  that  we  get  the  most  simple 
and  the  most  distinct  notions  even  of  the  objects  of 
sense. 
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Aa  it  is  by  analyzing  a  complex  object  into  its  sev- 
eral attributes  that  we  acquire  our  simplest  abstract 
conceptions,  it  may  be  proper  to  compare  this  analysis 
with  that  which  a  chemist  makes  of  a  compounded  boby 
into  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  its  composition ; 
for  although  there  be  such  an  analogy  between  these 
two  operations,  that  we  give  to  both  the  name  of  analy- 
sis or  resolution,  there  is  at  the  same  time  so  great  a 
dissimilitude  in  some  respects,;,that  we  may  be  led  into 
error,  by  applying  to  one  what  belongs  to  the  other. 

It  is -obvious,  that  the  chemical  analysis  is  an  opera- 
tion of  the  hand  upon  matter,  by  various  material, 
instruments.  The  analysis  we  aie  now  explaining  is 
purely  an  operation  of  the  understanding,  which  re- 
quires no  material  instrument,  and  produces  no  change 
upon  any  external  thing ;  we  shall  therefore  call  it  in- 
tellectual or  mental  analysis. 

In  chemical  analysis,  the  compound  body  itself  is 
the  subject  analyzed,  —  a  subject  so  imperfectly  known, 
that  it  may  be  compounded  of  various  ingredients, 
when  to  our  senses  it  appears  perfectly  simple;  and 
even  when  we  are  able  to  analyze  it  into  the  different 
ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed,  we  know  not  bow . 
or  why  the  combination  of  those  ingredients  produces 
such  a  body. 

Thus,  pure  sea-aalt  is  a  body,  to  appearance,  as  sim- 
ple as  any  in  nature.  Every  the  least  particle  of  it, 
discernible  by  our  senses,  is  perfectly  similar  to  every 
other  particle  in  all  its  qualities.  The  nicest  taste,  the 
quickest  eye,  can  discern  no  mark  of  its  being  made  up 
of  different  ingredients;  yet,  by  the  chemical  art,  it 
can  be  analyzed  into  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  and  can  be 
again  produced  by  the  combination  of  those  two  ingre- 
dients. But  how  this  combination  produces  sea-salt, 
no  man  has  been  able  to  discover.  The  ingredients  are 
both  as  unlike  the  compound  as  any  bodies  we  know. 
No  man  could  have  guessed,  before  the  thing  was 
Imown,  that  sea-salt  is  compounded  of  those  two  in- 
gredients ;  no  man  could  have  guessed,  that  the  union 
of  those  two  ingredients  should  produce  such  a  com- 
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pound  as  aea-aalf.  Such,  in  naany  cases,  are  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  compound  body. 

If  we  consider  the  intelieetual  analysis  of  an  object, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  of  this  Idnd  can  happen ;  be- 
cause the  thing  analyzed  is  not  an  external  object  im- 
perfectly known ;  it  ia  fl  conception  of  the  mind  itself. 
And  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  thing  in  a  con- 
ception that  is  not  conceived,  is  a  contradiction. 

The  reason  of  observing  the  difference  between  these 
two  kinds  of  analysis  is,  that  some  philosophers,  in 
order  to  support  their  systems,  have  maintained,  that  a 
complex  idea  may  have  the  appearance  of  the  moat 
perfect  simplicity,  and  retain  no  similitude  to  any  of 
the  simple  ideas  of  which  it  is  compounded;  just  as  a 
white  color  may  appear  perfectly  simple,  and  retain  no 
similitude  to  any  of  the  seven  primary  colors  of  which 
it  is  compounded  ;  or  as  a  chemical  composition  may 
appeal-  perfectly  simple,  and  retain  no  similitude  to  any 
of  the  ingi-edients. 

From  which  those  philosophers  have  drawn  this  im- 
portant conclusion,  that  a  cluster  of  the  ideas  of  sense, 
properly  combined,  may  make  the  idea  of  a  mind  ;  aiid 
that  all  the  ideas  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of  re/tec- 
Hon  are  only  compositions  of  the  ideas  which  toe  /tave 
by  OUT  Jive  senses.  From  this  the  transition  is  easy, 
that  if  a  proper  composition  of  the  ideas  of  matter 
may  make  the  idea  of  a  mind,  then  a  proper  compo- 
sition of  matter  itseif  may  make  a  mind,  and  that  man 
is  only  a  piece  of  matter  curiously  formed. 

In  this  curious  system,  the  whole  fabric  rests  upon 
this  foundation,  that  a  complex  idea,  which  is  made  up 
of  various  simple  ideas,  may  appear  to  be  perfectly 
simple,  and  have  ^o  marks  of  composition,  because  a 
compound,  body  may  appear  to  our  senses  to  be  per- 
fectly simple. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  this,  which  it  is  said 
may  be,  cannot  be.  That  a  complex  idea  should  ,be 
made  up  of  simple  ideas,  so  that,  to  a  ripe  understand- 
ing reflecting  upon  that  idea,  there  should  be  no  ap- 
pearance of  composition,  nothing  similar  to  the  simple 
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ideus  of  which  it  is  compounded,  seems  to  me  to 
involve  a  contradiction.  The  idea  ia  a  conception  of 
the, mind.  If  anything  more  than  this  is  meant  by 
the  idea,  I  know  not  what  it  is ;  and  I  wish  both  to 
know  what  it  is,  and  to  have  proof  of  its  existence. 
Now,  that  there  should  be  any  thine  in  the  conception 
of  an  object  which  is  not. conceived,  appears  to  me  as 
manifest  a  contradiction,  as  that  there  should  be  an 
existence  which  does  not  exist,  or  that  a  thing  should 
be  conceived  and  not  conceived  at  the  same  time. 

But,  say  these  philosophers,  a  white  color  is  produced 
by  the  composition  of  the  primary  colors,  and  yet  has 
no  resemblance  to  any  of  them.  I  grant  it.  But  what 
can  be  infereed  from  this  witti  regard  to  the  composition 
of  ideas  1  To  bring  this  argument  home  to  the  point, 
they  must  say  that,  because  a  white  color  is  com- 
pounded of  the  primary  colors,  therefore  the  idea  of  a 
white  color  is  compounded  of  the  ideas  of  the  primary 
colors.  This  reasoning,  if  it  was  admitted,  would  lead 
to  innumerable  absurdities.  An  opaque  fluid  may  be 
compounded  of  two  or  more  pellucid  fluids.  Hence 
we  might  infer  with  equal  force,  that  the  idea  of  an 
opaque  fluid  may  be  compounded  of  the  idea  of  two 
or  more  pellucid  fluids. 

Natui'e's  way  of  compoundiog  iodies,  and  our  way 
of  corn  pounding  ideas,  are  so  different  in  many  respects, 
that  we  cannot  reason  from  the  one  to  the  other,  unless 
it  can  be  found  that  ideas  are  combined  by  fermenta- 
tions and  elective  attractions,  and  may  be  analyzed  in 
a  furnace  by  the  force  of  fire  and  of  meustrnnms.  Until 
this  discovery  be  made,  we  must  hold  those  to  be 
simple  ideas,  which,  upon  the  most  attentive  reflection, 
have  no  appearance  of  composition  ;  and  those  only  to 
be  the  ingredients  of  complex  ideas,  which,  by  atten- 
tive reflection,  can  be  perceived  to  be  contained  in 
them. 

III.    General   Conceptions  formed  l_ 
As,  by  an  intellectual  analysis  of  objects,  we  for 
eral  conceptions  of  single  attributes  (which,  of  all  con- 
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ceptioHS  that  enter  into  the  human  inind,  axa  the  mosi, 
simple),  ao,  by  combiniiig  several  of  these  into  one 
parcel,  and  giving  a  name  to  that  combination,  we 
form  genersl  conceptions  that  may  be  very  complex, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  distinct. 

Thiis,'  one  who,  by  analyzing  extended  objects,  has 
got  the  simple  notions  of  a  point,  a  line,  aliaight  or 
curve,  an  angle,  a.  surface,  a  solid,  can  easily  coticeive 
a  plane  surface  terminated  by  four  equal  straight  lines 
meeting  in  four  points  at  right  angles.  To  this  specfes 
of  figure  he  gives  the  name  of  a  square.  In  like  man- 
ner, he  can  conceive  a  solid  terminated  by  six  equal 
squares,  and  give  it  the  name  of  a  cube.  A  square,  a 
cube,  and  every  name  of  a  mathematical  figure,  is  a 
geiieral  tenn  expressing  a  complex  general  conception, 
made  by  a  certain  combination  of  the  simple  elements 
into  which  we  analyze  extended  bodies. 

Every  mathematical  figure  is  accurately  defined  by 
enumerating  the  simple  elements  of  which  it  is  formed, 
and  the  manner  of  their  combination.  The  defiuition 
contains  the  whole  essence  of  it ;  and  every  property 
that  belongs  to  it  may  be  deduced-by  demonstrative 
reasoning  from  its  defmition.  It  is  not  a  thing  that 
exiata,  for  then  it  would  be  an  individual ;  but  it  is  a 
thing  that  is  conceived  without  regard  to  existence. 

A  farm,  a  manor,  a  parish,  a  county,  a  kingdom, 
are  complex  general  conceptions,  formed  by  various 
combinations  and  modifications  of  inhabited  territory, 
under  certain  forms  of  government.  Diiferent  combi- 
nations of  raihtary  men  form  the  notions  of  a  com- 
pany, a  regiment,  an  army.  The  several  crimes  which 
are  the  objects,  of  criminal  law,  such  as  theft,  murder, 
robbery,  jjiracy,  —  what  are  they  but  certain  combina- 
tions of  human  actions  and  intentions,  which  are  accu- 
rately defined  in  criminal  law,  and  vi'hich  it  is  found 
convenient  to  comprehend  under  one  name  and  con- 
sider as  one  thing  t 

When  we  observe  that  Nature,  in  her  animal,  vege- 
table, and  inanimate  productions,  h.as  formed  many  in- 
dividuals '  that  agree  in  many  of  their  qualities  and 
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attributes,  we  are  led  by  natural  instinct  to  expect  tlielr 
Eigreement  in  other  quaJLties  which  we  have  not  had  oc- 
casion to  perceive. 

The  physician  expects  that  the  rhubarb  which  has 
never  yet  been  tried  will  have  like  medical  virtues  witli 
that  which  he  has  prescribed  on  former  occasions.  Two 
parcels  of  rhubarb  agree  in  certain  sensible  qualities, 
from  which  agreement  they  are  both  called  by  the  same 
general  name,  rhubarb.  Therefore  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  agree  in  their  inedical  virtues.  And  as  expe- 
rience has  discovered  certain  virtues  in  one  parcel,  or  in 
many  parcels,  we  presume,  without  experience,  that  the 
same  virtues  belong  to  all  parcels  of  rhubarb  that  shall 
be  used. 

If  a  traveller  meets  a  horse,  an  ox,  or  a  sheep  which 
he  never  saw  before,  he  is  under  no  apprehension,  be- 
lieving these  animals  to  be  of  a  species  that  is  iame 
and  inoffensive.  But  he  dreads  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  be- 
cause they  are  of  a  fierce  and  ravenous  species. 

We  are  capable  of  receiving  innumerable  advantages, 
and  are  exposed  to  innumerable  dangers,  from  the  va- 
rious productions  of  nature,  animal,  vegetable,  and  in- 
animate. The  life  of  man,  if  a  hundred  times  longer 
than  it  is,  would  be  insufficient  to  learn  from  experience 
the  useful  and  hurtful  qualities  of  every  individual  pro- 
duction of  nature,  t.aken  singly. 

We  have,  therefore,  a  strong  and  rational  inducement 
both  to  distribute  natural  substances  into  classes,  genera 
and  species,  under  general  names,  and  to  do  this  with 
all  the  accuracy  and  distinctness  we  are  able.  For  the 
more  accurate  our  divisions  are  made,  and  the  more 
distinctly  the  several  species  are  defined,  the  more 
securely  we  may  rely  that  the  qualities  we  find  in  one 
or  in  a  few  individuals  wilt  be  found  in  ail  of  the  same 
species. 

It  may  liliewise  be  observed,  that  the  combinations 
that  have  names  are  nearly,  though  not  perfectly,  the 
same  in  the  different  languages  of  civilized  nations  that 
have  intercourse  with  one  another.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  lexicographer,  for  the  most  part,  can  give  words  in 
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one  language  answering  perfecily,  or  very  nearly,  to 
those  of  another ;  and  what,  is  written  in  a  simple  style 
in  one  language,  can  be  translated,  almost  word  ibr 
word,  into  anotiier.*  Prom  this  we  may  conclude  that 
there  are  either  certain  common  principles  of  human 
nature,  or  certain  common  occurrences  of  human  life, 
which  dispose  men,  out  of  an  infinite  number  that 
might  be  formed,  to  form  certain  combinations  rather 
than  others. 

In  the  rudest  state  of  society,  men  must  have  occa- 
sion to  form  the  general  notions  of  man,  woman,  father, 
mother,  son,  daughter,  sister,  brother,  neighbour,  friend, 
enemy,  and  many  others,  to  express  the  common  rela- 
tions of  one  person  to  another, 

If  they  are  employed  in  hunting,  they  must  have 
general  terms  to  express  the  various  implements,  and 
operations  of  the  chase.  Their  houses  and  clothing, 
however  simple,  will  furnish  another  set  of  general 
terms,  to  express  the  materials,  the  workmanship,  and 
the  excellences  and  defects  of  those  fabrics.  If  they 
sail  upon  rivers  or  upon  the  sea,  this  will  give  occasion 
to  a  gi-eat  number  of  general  terms,  which  otherwise 
would  never  have  occurred  to  their  thoughts. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  agriculture,  of  pas- 
tm'age,  of  every  art  they  practise,  and  of  every  branch 
of  knowledge  they  attain.  The  necessity  of  general 
terms  for  communicating  our  sentiments  is  obvious,  and 
the  invention  of  them,  as  far  as  we  find  them  necessary, 
requires  no  other  talent  than  that  degi-ee  of  understand- 
ing which  is  common  to  men. 

New  inventions  of  general  use  give  an  easy  birth  to 
new  complex  notions  and  new  names,  which  spread  as 
far  as  the  invention  does.  How  many  new  complex 
notions  have  been  formed,  and  names  for  them  invented 
in  the  languages  of  Europe,  by  the  modern  inventions 
of  printing,  of  gunpowder,  of  the  mariner's  compass,  of 
optical  glasses!  The  simple  ideas  combined  in  those 
complex  notions,  and  the  associating  qualities  of  those 

*  Tliisis  only  Etnctij  true  of  tlioworda  I'plativc  to  object  a  of  Eense.  —  H. 
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ideas,  are  very  ancient,  but  tbey  never  produced  those 
complex  notions  until  there  was  use  for  thein. 

What  13  peculiar  to  a  nation  in  its  customs,  manners, 
or  laws,  will  give  occasion  to  complex  notions  and 
words  peculiar  to  the  language  of  that  nation.  Hence 
it  is  easy  ,to  see  why  impeachment  and  attainder  in  the 
English  language,  and  ostracism  in  the  Greek  language, 
have  not  names  answering  to  them  in  other  languages. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  it  is  vtility,  and  not,  as 
some  have  thought,  the  associating  quoMHes  of  the  ideas, 
that  has  led  men  to  form  only  certain  combinations, 
and  to  give  names  to  them  in  language,  while  they 
neglect  an  infinite  number  that  might  be  formed. 

There  remains  a  very  large  class  of  compJex  general 
terms,  on  which  I  shall  make  some  observations ;  I 
mean  those  by  which  we  name  the  genera  and  species 
of  natural  substances. 

It  is  utility,  indeed,  that  leads  us  to  give  general 
names  to  the  various  species  of  natui-al  substances ;  but, 
in  combining  the  attributes  which  are  included  under 
the  specific  name,  we  are  more  aided  and  directed  by 
nature,  than  in  forming  other  combinations  of  mixed 
modes  and  relations.  In  the  last,  the  ingredients  are 
brought  together  in  the  occurrences  of  life,  or  in  the  ac- 
tions or  thoughts  of  men.  But  in  the  first,  the  ingre- 
dients are  united  by  nature  in  many  individual  sub- 
stances which  God  has  made.  We  form  a  general  no- 
tion of  those  attributes  wherein  many  individuals  agree, 
.  We  give  a  specific  name  to  this  combination,  which 
name  is  common  to  all  substances  having  those  attri- 
butes, which  either  do  or  may  exist.  The  specific  name 
comprehends  neither  more  nor  fewer  attributes  than  we 
find  proper  to  put  into  Us  definition.  It  comprehends 
not  time,  nor  place,  nor  even  existence,  although  there 
can  be  no  individual  without  these. 

This  work  of  the  understanding  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  speaking  intelligibly  of  the  productions  of  na- 
ture, and  for  reaping  the  benefits  we  receive,  and  avoid- 
ing the  dangers  we  are  exposed  to,  from  them.  The 
individuals,  are  so  many,  that  to  give  a  proper  name  to 
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each  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  language.  If  a 
good  or  bad  quality  were  observed  in  an  individual,  of 
how  small  use  would  thia  be  if  there  were  not  a  species 
in  which  the  same  quality  might  be  expected? 

Without  some  general  icnowledge  of  the  qualities  of 
natural  substances,  human  life  could  not  bs  presei-ved. 
And  there  can  be  no  general  iinowledge  of  this  kind 
withqut  reducing  them  to  species  under  specific  names. 
For  this  reason,  among  the  rudest  nations,  we  find 
names  for  fire,  water,  ear(^,  air,  mountains,  fountains, 
rivers ;  for  the  kinds  of  vegetables  they  use ;  of  animals 
they  hunt  or  tame,  or  that  are  found  useful  or  hurtful. 
Each  of  those  names  signifies  in  general  a  substance 
having  a  certain  combination  of  attributes.  The  name, 
therefore,  must  be  common  to  all  substances  in  which 
those  atfributes  are  found. 

Such  general  names  of  substances  being  found  in  all 
vulgar  languages,  before  pliilosophers  began  to  make 
accurate  divisions,  and  less  obvious  distinctions,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  their  meaning  should  be 
more  precise  than  is  necessary  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  life. 

As  the  knowledge  of  nature  advances,  more  species 
of  natural  substances  are  observed,  and  their  useful 
qualities  discovered.  In  order  that  this  important  part 
of  human  knowledge  may  be  communicated,  and  hand- 
ed down  to  future  generations,  it  is  not  sufficient" 
that  the  species  have  names.  Such  is  the  fluctuating 
state  of  language,  that  a  genera!  name  will  not  always 
retain  the  same  precise  signification,  unless  it  have  a 
definition  in  which  men  are  disposed  to  acquiesce. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  great  fund  of  natural 
knowledge  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  time 
of  Pliny.  There  is  a  great  fund  in  his  Natural  History; 
but  much  of  it  is  lost  to  us,  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  we  know  not  what  species  of  substance  he 
means  by  such  a  name.  Nothing  could  have  prevented 
this  loss  but  an  accurate  definition  of  the  name,  by 
which  the.  species  might  have  been  distinguished  from 
all  others,  as  long  as  that  name  and  its  definitif  n  re- 
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mained.  To  prevent  sach  loss  in  future  times,  mod- 
ern philosophers  have  very  laudably  attempted  to  give 
uamea  and  accurate  definitions  of  all  the  known  species 
of  substances  wherewith  the  boantiful  Creator  has  en- 
riched ouj-  globe. 

Nature  invites  to  this  work,  by  having  formed  things 
80  as  to  make  it  both  easy  and  important.  FoTjfirsi, 
we  perceive  nunibevs  of  individual  substances  so  lUte 
in  their  obvious  qualities  that  the  most  unimproved 
tribes  of  men  consider  them  as  of  one  species,  and  give 
them  one  common  name.  Secondly,  the  more  latent 
qualities  of  substances  are  generally  the  same  in  all  the 
individuals  of  a  species ;  so  that  what,  by  observation 
or  experiment,  is  i'ound  in  a  few  individuals  of  a  spe- 
cies, is  presumed  and  commonly  found  to  belong  to  the 
whole.  By  this  we  are  enabled,  from  particular  facts, 
f  o  draw  general  conclusions.  This  Ifind  of  induction  is 
indeed  the  master  key  to  the  knowledge  of  nature,  with- 
out which  we  could  form  no  general  conclusions  in  that 
ln'aneh  of  philosophy.  And,  thirdly,  by  the  very  consti- 
i.TitJon  of  our  nature,  we  are  led,  without  reasoning,  to 
at^cribe  to  the  whole  species  what  we  have  found  to  be- 
long to  the  individuals.  It  is  thus  we  come  to  know 
i  tiat  dre  burns  and  water  drowns,  that  bodies  gi-avitate 
iifid  bread  nourishes. 

The  species  of  two  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature  —  to 
wit,  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  — seem  to  be  fixed  by 
nature,  by  the  power  they  have  of  producing  their  like. 
And  in  these,  men  in  all  ages  and  nations  have  ac- 
counted the  parent  and  the  progeny  of  the  same  species. 
'I'he  differences  among  naturalists  with  regard  to  the 
sjjecies  of  these  two  kingdoms  are  very  inconsiderable, 
and  may  be  occasioned  by  the  changes  produced  by 
soil,  climate,  and  culture,  and  sometimes  by  monstrous 
productions,  which  are  comparatively  rare. 

In  the  inanimate  kingdom  we  have  not  the  same 
mean3  of  dividing  things  into  species,  and  therefore 
the  limits  of  species  seem  to  be  more  ai-bitrary ;  but, 
from  the  progress  already  made,  there  is  ground  to 
hope,  that,  even  in  this  kingdom,  as  the  knowledge  of 
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it  advances,  the  various  species  may  bft  so  well  difitiii 
guishcd  and  defined  as  to  answer  every  valuable  pui 
pose. 


CHAPTER     III. 
OPINIONS  OF  PHILOSOPHEHS  ABOUT  UNIVEESAL8. 

I.  Opinions  of  the  Anvtenls  on  the  Subject.]  In  the 
ancient  philosophy,  the  doctrine  of  universals,  that  is, 
of  things  which  we  express  by  general  terms,  makes  a 
great  figure.  The  ideas  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Pla- 
tonista  were  universals.  All  science  is  employed  about 
universals  as  its  object.  It  was  thought  that  there  can 
be  no  science  unless  its  object  be  something  real  and 
immutable,  and  therefore  those  who  paid  homage  to 
truth"  ajid  science  maintained  that  ideas  or  universals 
have  a  real  and  immutable  existence. 

To  these  ideas  they  ascribed  the  most  magnificent 
attributes.  Of  man,  of  a  rose,  of  a  circle,  and  of  every 
species  of  things,  they  believed  that  there  is  one  idea  or 
form  which  existed  from  eternity,  before  any  individual 
of  the  species, was  formed ;  that  this  idea  is  the  exem- 
plar or  pattern  according  to  which  the  Deity  fonned 
the  individuals  of  the  species ;  that  every  individual  of 
the  species  participates  of  this  idea,  which  constitutes 
its  essence ;  and  that  this  idea  is  likewise  an  object  of 
the  human  intellect,  when,  by  due  abstraction,  we  dis- 
cern it  to  be  one  in  all  the  individuals  of  the  species. 

Thus  the  idea  of  every  species,  though  one  and  im- 
mutable, might  be  considered  in  three  diiferent  views  or 
respects ;  first,  as  having  an  external  existence  before 
there  was  any  individual  of  the  species;  secondly,  as 
existing  in  every  individual  of  that  species,  without 
division  or  multiplication,  and  making  the  essence  of 
the  species ;  and,  thirdly,  as  an  object  of  intellect  and 
of  science  in  man. 
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Such  I  take  io  be  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  comprehend  it.  His  disciple,  Aristotle,  re- 
jected the  first  of  these  views  of  ideas  as  visionary,  but 
differed  little  from  his  master  with  regai'd  to  the  last 
two.  He  did  not  admit  the  existence  of  universal  na- 
tures antecedent  to  the  existence  of  individuals ;  but 
he  held  that  every  individual  consists  of  matter  and 
form;  that  the  form  (which  I  take  to  be  what  Plato 
calls  the  idea), is  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 
species,  and  that  the  human  intellect  is  fitted  to  receive 
the  forms  of  things  as  objects  of  contemplation.*  Such 
profound  speculations  about  the  nature  of  universals 
we  find  even  in  the  iirst  ages  of  philosophy.  I  wish  I 
could  make  them  more  intelligible  to  myself  and  to  the 
reader. 

II.  Rise  of  Nominalism  and  Conceptualism,  and  their 
Modern  Defenders.]  Near  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Roscelin,  the  master  of  the  famous  Abelard, 
introduced  a  new  doctrine,  —  that  there  is  nothing' uni- 
versal but  words  or  names.  For  this  and  other  heresies 
he  was  much  persecuted.  However,  by  his  eloquence 
and  abilities,  and  those  of  his  disciple,  Abelard,  the 
doctrine  spread,  and  those  who  followed  it  were  called 
NbminaUsts.f    His  antagoniste,  who  held  tliat  there  are 

*  Diflerent  philosophers  have  maintained  thai  AriElotle  was  a  Kealist,  a 
ConceptiudiBt,  and  a  Nomiaaliat^  in  the  Btrjctest  aense.  —  H. 

"  Wow  I  Tentura  to  tluck  that  tha  interminable  conlBst  botiueon  PIa,tonist 
and  Aiislotelinn,  Bealist  and  Nominalist,  is,  at  botlom,  not  so  mucli  a 
qnestioh  of  what  nnivei-saJs  are,  aa  of  how  they  shall  be  treated-,  not  so 
much  a  question  of  metaphysics  as  of  method.  Upon  the  nalicre  of  gen- 
eral notions  there  is  a  iaise  amount  of  agreement  between  the  parties : 
the  Realist  believes,  with  &b  Nominalist,  that  they  are  in  the  human  mind, 
whilst,  if  the  Nominalist  believes  at  all  that  flie  world  was  created  by  design, 
he  can  scarcely  escape  from  recognizing  the  IteaUst  position,  tlmt  such 
ideas  as  aitimat,  right,  moiion,  must  have  had  then;  existence  f ixim  the  he- 
ginning  in  the  creativo  mind.  Avlstolie  might  have  owned  that  the  uni- 
veraid' notions  in  his  mind  answer  to  certiun  ideas  in  the  Divine,  whilst 
his  illostrious  master  might  have  confessed  that,  pntting  revelation  ont 
of  the  question,  there  is  no  way  to  the  absolute,  —  to  knowledge  of  the 
ideas,  —  except  a  careftil  observation  of,  and  reasoning  from,  the  facts 
before  our  eyes."  —  Thomson's.  Zaun  of  TlioiigM,  Sd  ed.,  p.  114  ct  seq. 
Compare  Ravaisson,  MitaphydtiMS  d'Anslote.  —  Ed. 

t  Abelard  irns  not  a,  Nominalist,  like  Koscclin )  but  held  a  doctrine  inter- 
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things  that  are  really  universai,  weve  called  Realists. 
The  scholastic  philosophers,  from  this  time,  were  divided 
into  these  two  secte.  Some  few  took  a  middle  road 
between  the  contending  parties.  That  universality, 
which  the  Realists  held  to  be  in  things  themselves, 
Nominalists  in  names  only,  they  held  to  be  neither  in 
things  nor  in  names  onlp,  but  in  our  conceptions.  On 
this  account  they  were  called  Conceptualisls ;  but,  being 
exposed  to  the  batteries  of  both  the  opposite  parties, 
they  made  no  great  fignie.* 

When  the  sect  of  Nominalists  was  like  to  expire,  it 
received  new  life  and  spirit  from  Occam,  the  disciple  of 
Scotus,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Then  the  dispute 
about  universals,  a  parte  rei,  was  revived  with  the 
greatest  animosity  in  the  schools  of  Britain,  France, 
and  Grermany,  and  carried  on,  not  by  arguments  only, 
but  by  bitter  reproaches,  blows,  and  bloody  affrays, 
until  the  doctrines  of  Lather  and  the  other  Reformers 
turned  the  attention  of  the  leai'ned  world  to  more  im- 
portant subjects. 

After  the  revival  of  learning,  Mr,  Hobbes  adopted  the 
opinion  of  the  Nominalists.f  Human  Nature,  Chap. 
V.  Sect  6 :  —  "  It  is  plain,  therefore,"  says  he,  "  that 
there  is  nothing  universal  but  names."  And  ,in  his 
LeviaHicm,  Pai-t  I.  Chap.  IV.,  — "  There  being  nothing 
universal  but  names,  proper  names  biing  to  mind  one 
thing  only ;  universals  recall  any  one  of  many." 

Mi.  Locke,  according  to  the  division  before  men- 
tioned, I  think,  may  be  accounted  a  Conceptualist. 
He  does  not  maint^n  that  the»e  are  things  that  are 
universal ;  but  that  we  have  general  or  universal  ideas 
which  we  form  by  abstraction ;  and  this  power  of  form- 
ing abstract  and  general  ideas  he  conceives  to  be  that 

mediate  between  obsolHto  Nominalusm  and  Eealisni,  corrosponditig  to  tho 
opinion  eincB  called  CDnceplHiilism.  A  flood  of  light  has  been  tlirown 
upon  Alrelarcl's  doehinos  by  M.  Coasin's  introduction  to  his  recent  ptibli- 
cation  of  the  unedited  works  of  tliat  IQustrioua  thinker H.  ■ 

*  Tlio  laler  Sominolists  of  tlie  school  of  Occam  were  realij  Conccpt- 
oahsts,  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  —  H. 

t  Hobhea  is  justly  stiid  by  Loibnita  to  have  been  ipsis  Nomiaidibus  iiomi- 
natior.     They  n'ere  really  Conceptiialists.  —  H, 
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which  makes  the  chief  distinction  in  point  of  under- 
standing between  men  and  brutes. 

Mr.  Loelce's  doctrine  about  abstraction  has  been  com- 
bated by  two  very  powerful  antagonists,  —  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume,  —  who  have  taken  up  the 
opinion  of  the  Nominalists,  The  former  thinks  (Intro- 
duction to  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge),  "  that 
the  opinion,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  of  forming  ab- 
stract ideas,  or  notions  of  things,  has  had  a  chief  part 
in  rendering  speculation  intricate  and  perplexed,  and 
has  occasioned  innumerable  errors  and  difficulties  in 
almost  all  parts  of  knowledge."  To  the  same  elfect 
Mr.  Hume,  Treatise  of  Hmrum  Nature,  Book  I.  Part  I- 
Sect.  7 :  —  "A  very  material  question  has  been  started 
concerning  abstract  or  genera!  ideas,  whether  they  be 
general  or  particular  in  the  mind's  conception  of  them  ? 
A  great  philosopher  [he  means  Dr.  Berkeley]  has  dis- 
puted the  received  opinion  in  this  particular,  and  has 
asserted  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  par- 
ticular ones  annexed  to  a  cei-tain  term,  miich  gives 
thcna  a  more  extensive  signification,  and  makes  them 
recall,  upon  occasion,  other  individuals  which  are  sim- 
ilar to  them.  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  one  Of  the 
greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I  shall 
here  endeavour  to  confirm  it  by  some  arguments,  which 
I  hope  will  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy." 

I  shall  make  an  end  of  this  subject  with  some  reflec- 
tions on  what  has  been  said  upon  it  by  these  two  emi- 
nent philosophers. 

1.  A  triangle,  in  general,  or  any  other  universal, 
might  be  called  an  idea  by  a  Platonist;  but,  in  the 
style  of  modern  philosophy,  it  is  not  an  idea,  nor  do 
we  ever  ascribe  to  ideas  the  properties  of  triangles.  It 
is  never  said  of  any  idea,  that  it  has  three  sides  and 
three  angles.  We  do  not  .speak  of  equilateral,  isosceles, 
or  scalene  idea:?,  nor  of  right-angled,  acute-angled,  or 
obtuse-angled  ideas.  And  if  these  attributes  do  not 
belong  to  ideas,  it  follows  necessarily  that  a  triangle 
is  not  an  idea.  The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied 
to  every  other  univcryal. 
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Ideas  are  said  to  have  a  real  existence  in  the  mind, 
at  least  while  we  think  of  thera ;  but  universals  have 
no  real  existence.  "When  we  ascribe  existence  to  them, 
it  is  not  an  existence  in  time  or  piace,  but  existence 
in  some  individual  subject ;  and  this  existence  means 
no  more  than  that  they  are  truly  attributes  of  such  a 
subject  Their  existence  is  nothing  but  predicability, 
or  the  capacity  of  bein^  aUiibvied  to  a  subject.  The 
name  of  predtcables,  which  was  given  them  in  ancient 
philosophy,  is  that  which  most  properly  expresses  their 
nature. 

2.  I  think  it  must  also  be  granted  that  universala 
cannot  be  the  objects  of  imagination,  when  we  take 
that  word  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense.  "  I  find,"  says 
Berkeley,  "  I  have  a  faculty  of  imagining  or  represent- 
ing to  myself  the  ideas  of  those  particular  things  i 
have  perceived,  and  of  variously  compounding  and 
dividing  them.  I  can  imagine  a  man  with  two  heads, 
or  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  joined  to  the  body  of  a 
horse.  I  can  imagine  the  hand,  the  eye,  the  nose,  each 
by  itself,  abstj-acted  or  separated  froni  the  rest  of  the 
body.     But  then,  whatever  hand  or  eye  I  imagine,  it 

*  Here  M.  Coosin  malies  a  distinction  and  an  exception  :  —  "  Let  as 
consult  the  liuman  mind  and  t!ia  tmth  of  internal  facts.  It  is  an  iinquos- 
tioitalile  fact,  that,  when  you  speak  of  book  in  generoli  you  do  not  connect 
with  the  idea  of  book  tJial  of  real  esistencfr.  On  the  contrai'y,  I  ask  if, 
irhen  ;oa  speak  of  space  in  genemi,  you  do  not  add  to  this  idea  a  lielief  in 
tho  i-eaiity  of  space  ?  I  aak  if  it  is  with  Epace  as  with  book ;  if  yon  be- 
lieve, for  instance,  that  there  are,  withoat  you,  nothing  but  partieiilai' 
epacfls,  —  that  there  is  not  a  univerHai  space,  capable  of  embracing  all 
possible  bodies,  a  space  one  and  the  some  with  itself,  of  whidi  different 
particular  spaces  are  nothing  bat  arbitrary  portions  and  measures  ?  It  is 
certain  that,  when  you  speak  of  space,  you  have  the  conTiction  tbab  out  of 
yourself  there  is  something  which  is  space ;  and  also,  when  yoti  speak  of 
time,  you  have  the  convic^on  that  there  is  ont  of  yomself  something  which 
is  time,  BitbongliTou  knoiy  neitlier  the  nature  ot^time  nor  space.  Diifer- 
ent  ^mes  and  diftbrent  spaces  are  not  Ihe  constituent  elements  of  space 
and  time ;  time  and  space  are  not  solely  for  yon  the  collection  of  different 
times  and  different  spaces.  But  you  believe  that  time  and  space  are  in 
themselves ;  that  it  la  not  Kto  oi-  three  spaces,  two  or  three  ages,  which 
couBtitnto  space  and  Ume :  for  every  thing  derived  from  experience,  whether 
in  respect  to  space  or  time,  is  finite,  end  tho  characteristic  of  space  and  of 
time  for  you  is  to  he  hifinite,  wiUiout  begiuiung  and  withoat  end.  Time 
reaolvcs  itself  into  eternity,  and  space  into  immensity."  —  Ekiaeiiis  of 
PsjcMoOT,  Ohnp,  v.  — Eb. 
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must  have  some  particular  shape  or  color.  Likewise, 
the  idea  of  -a  man  that  I  frame  to  myself  must  be 
either  of  a  white,  or  a_  black,  or  a  tawny,  a  straight  or 
a  crooked,  a  tall,  or  a  low,  or  a  middle-sized  man." 

I  believe  every  man  will  find  in  himself  what  this 
ingenious  author  found,  —  that  he  cannot  imagine  a 
man  without  color,  or  stature,  or  shape.  Imagination, 
as  we  before  observed,  properly  signifies  a  conception 
of  the  appearance  an  object  would  malie  to  the  eye  if 
actually  seen.  A  universal  is  not  an  object  of  any 
external  sense,  and  therefore  cannot  be  imagined;  but 
it  may  be  distinctly  conceived.     When  Mr.  Pope  says, 

"  TIio  proper  stuflj'  of  mankind  is  man," 
I  conceive  his  meaning  distinctly,  though  I  neither  im- 
agine a  black  or  a  white,  a  crooked  or  a  straight  man. 
Ihe  distinction  between  conception  and  imagination 
is  real,  though  it  be  too  often  overlooked,  and  the  words 
taken  to  be  synonymous.  I  can  conceive  a  thing  that 
is  impossible,  but  I  cannot  distinctly  imagine  a  thing 
that  is  impossible.  I  can  conceive  a  proposition  or  a 
demonstration,  but  I  cannot  imagine  either.  I  can  con- 
ceive understanding  and  will,  virtue  and  vice,  and  other 
attributes  of  mind,  but  I  cannot  imagine  th»m.  In 
like  manner,  I  can  distinctly  conceive  univeraals,  but  I 
cannot  imagine  them. 

3.  Berkeley,  in  his  reasoning  against  abstract  gen- . 
eral  ideas,  seems  unwillingly  or  unwarily  to  grant  all 
that  is  necessary  to  support  abstract  and  general  coji- 
ceptions.  "  A  man,"  he  says',  "  may  consider  a  figure 
merely  as  triangular,  without  attending  to  the  particu- 
lar qualities  of  the  angles  or  relations  of  the  sides.  So 
far  he  may  abstract.  But  this  will  never  prove  that  he 
can  frame  an  abstract  general  inconsistent  idea  of  a 
triangle." 

If  a  man  may  consider  a  figure  merely  as  triangular, 
hij  must  have  some  conception  of  this  object  of  his 
consideration;  for  no  man  can  consider  a  thing  which 
he  does  not  conceive.  He  has  a  conception,  therefore, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  merely  as  such.    I  know  no  more 
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t»»at  is  meant  by  an  abstract  general  conception  of  a 
triangle. 

He  that  considers  a  iigtiie  merely  a^  tilaHgular  must 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  word  triangular.  If 
to  the  conception  he  joins  to  this  word  he  adds  any 
particular  quality  of  angles  or  relation  of  sides,  he  mis- 
understands it,  and  does  not  consider  the  figure  merely 
as  triangular.  Whence  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  he 
who  considers  a  figure  merely  as  triangular  raut-t  have 
the  conception  of  a  triangle,  abstracted  from  any  qual- 
ity of  aiigiesjar  relation  of  sides. 

4.  Let  us  next  consider  the  Bishop's  notion  oi  gener- 
alizmg:  He  does  not  absolutely  deny  that  there  are 
general  ideas,  but  only  that  there  are  abstract  general 
ideas.  "  An  idea,"  he  says,  "  which,  considered  in  it- 
self, is  particular,  becomes  general  by  being  made  to ' 
represent  or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of  the 
same  sort.  To  make  this  plain  by  an  example,  suppose 
a  geometrician  Is  demonsliating  the  method  of  cutting 
a  Hne  in  two  equal  parts.  He  draws,  for  instance,  a 
black  Une  of  an  inch  in  length.  This,  which  is  in 
itself  a  particvilar  line,  is  nevertheless,  with  regard  to  its 
signification,  general ;  since,  as  it  Is  there  used,  it  rep- 
resents all  particular  lines  whatsoever ;  so  that  what  is 
demonsti'ated  of  it  is  demonstrated  of  all  lines,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  a  line  in  general.  And  as  that  particu- 
lar line  becomes  general  by  being  made  a  sign,  so  the 
name  line,  which,  taken  absolutely,  is  particular,  by 
being  a  sign  is  made  general." 

Here  I  observe,  that  w^hen  a  particulai-  idea  is  made 
a  sign  to  represent  and  stand  for  all  of  a  sort,  this  sup- 
poses a  distinction  of  things  into  sorts  or  species.  To 
be  of  a  sort,  implies  having  those  attributes  which 
characticrize  the  sort  and  are  common  to  all  the  individ- 
uals that  belong  to  it.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  a 
sort  without  general  attributes,  nor  can  there  be  any 
conception  of  a  sort  without  a  conception  of  those  gen- 
eral attiibutes  which  distinguish  it.  The  conception  of 
a  sort,  therefore,  is  an  abstract  general  conception.  The 
particular  idea  cannot  surely  be  made  a  sign  of  a  thing 
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of  which  we  have  no  conception.  I  do  not  say  that 
you  must  have  an  idea  of  the  sort,  but  surely  you 
ought  to  understand  or  conceive  what  it  means,  when 
you  make  a  particular  idea  a  representative  of  it,  other- 
wise your  particular  idea  represents  you  linow  not 
what. 

When  I  demonstrate  any  general  property  of  a  tri- 
angle, —  such  as  that  the  three  angles  are  equal  to  two 
right-angles,  —  I  must  understand  or  conceive  distinctly 
what  is  common  to  all  triangles.  I  must  distinguish  the 
common  attributes  of  all  triangles  from  those  wherein 
particular  triangles  may  differ.  And  if  I  conceive  dis- 
tinctly what  is  common  to  all  triangles,  without  con- 
founding it  with  what  is  not  so,  this  is  to  form  a  gen- 
eral conception  of  a  tiiangle.  And  without  this,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  that  the  demonsti'ation  extends  to 
all  triar^les. 

The  Bishop  takes  particular  notice  of  this  argument, 
and  makes  this  answer  to  it :  — "  Though  the  idea  I 
have  iu  view,  whilst  I  malte  the  demonstration,  be, 
for  instance,  that  of  an  isosceles  rectangular  triangle, 
whose  sides  are  of  a  determinate  length,  I  may  never- 
theless be  certain  that  it  extends  to  all  otier  rectilinear 
triangles,  of  what  sort  or  bigness  soever ;  and  that  be- 
cause neither  the  right  angle,  nor  the  equality  or  deter- 
minate length  of  the  sides,  is  at  all  concerned  in  the 
dem  o  nstration ." 

But  if  he  do  not,  in  the  idea  he  lias  in  view,  clearly 
distinguish  what  is  common  to  all  triangles  from  what 
is  not,  it  would  be  impossible  to  discern  whether  some- 
thing that  is  not  common  be  concerned  in  the  demon- 
stration or  not.  In  order,  therefore,  to  perceive  that 
the  demonstration  extends  to  all  triangles,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  distinct  concepHon  of  what  is  common  to 
all  triangles,  exchidiTig;  from  that  conception  all  that  is 
not  coTiimon.  '  And  this  is  all  I  understand  by  an  ab- 
stract general  conception  of  a  triangle. 

5.  Having  considered  the  opinions  of  Bishop  Berke- 
ley on  this  subject,  let  us  next  attend  to  those  of  Mr 
Hume,  as  they  are  expressed,  Part  I.  Sect.  7,   Treatise 
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of  Human  Niztwe.  Quantity  or  quality,  according  to 
him,  is  inconceivable,  witliout  a  precise  notion  of  its 
degree ;  and  on  this  ground,  that  it  la  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish things  that  are  not  actit&Uy  separable,  "  The 
precise  length  of  a  line  is  not  different  or  distinguishable 
from  the  line." 

I  have  before  endeavoured  to  show  that  things  in- 
separable'in  their  nature  may  be  distinguished  in  our 
conception.  And  we  need  go  no  farther  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this  than  the  instance  here  brought  to  prove- 
the  contrary.  The  precise  length  of  a  line,  he  says,  is 
not  distingnishabie  from  the  line.  When  I  say,  This  is 
a  line,  I  say  and  mean  one  thing.  "When  I  say.  His  a 
line  of  three  inches,  I  say 'and  mean  another  thing.  If 
this  be  not  to  distingmsh  the  precise  length  of  the  line 
from  the  line,  I  know  not  what  it  is  to  distinguiah. 

6.  Mr.  Hume  endeavours  to  explain  how  it  is  that  an 
individual  idea,  annexed  to  a  general  term,  may  serve 
all  the  pmposes  in  reasoning  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  abstract  general  ideas  :  — "  When  we  have  found  a 
resemblance  among  several  objects  that  often  occur  to 
us,  we  apply  the  same  name  to  all  of  them,  whatever 
differences  we  may  pbserve  in  the  degrees  of  their 
quantity  and  quality,  and  whatever  other  differences 
may  appear  among  them.     After  we  have  acquired  a 

'  custom  of  this  kind,  the  hearing  of  that  name  revives 
the  idea  of  one  of  these  objects,  and  makes  the  imagi- 
nation conceive  it,  with  all  its  circumstances  and  pro- 
portions." 

He  allows  that  we  find  a  resemblance  among  several 
objects,  and  such  a  resemblance  as  leads  us  to  apply 
the  same  name  to  all  of  them.  This  concession  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  we  have  general  conceptions. 
There  can  be  no  resemblance  in  objects  that  have  no 
common  attribute ;  and  if  there  be  attributes  belonging 
in  common  to  several  objects,  and  in  man  a  faculty  to 
observe  and  conceive  these  and  to  give  names  to  them, 
this  is  to  have  general  conceptions. 

7.  The  author  says,  —  "  It  is  certain  that  we  form  the 
idea  of  individuals  whenever  we  use  any  general  term. 
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The  word  raises  up  an  inclividual  idea,  and  makes  tlie 
imagination  conceive  it,  with  ail  its  partienlar  circnm- 
stancea  and  proportions." 

This  fact  he  talces  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  account 
for  froiii  the  eifect  of  custom.  But  the  fact  should  be 
ascertained  before  we  take  pains  to  account  for  it.  I 
can  see  no  reason  to  believe  the  fact ;  and  I  think  a 
farmer  can  tallt  of  his  sheep  and  hia  black  cattle  with- 
out conceiving  in  his  imagination  one  individual,  with 
al!  its  circumstances  and  proportions.  If  this  be  true, 
the  whole  of  his.  theory  of  general  ideas  falls  to  the 
ground.  To  me  it  appears  that,  when  a  geneva!  term 
is  well  understood,  it  is  only  by  accident  if  it  suggest 
some  individual  of  the  kind ;  but  this  effect  is  by  no 
means  constant.  . 

I  perfectly  understand  what  mathematicians  call  a 
line  of  the  fifth  order;  yet  I  never  conceived  in  my 
imagination  any  one  of  the  kind,  in  all  its  circumstances 
and  proportions.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  first  formed  a  dis- 
tinct g-fiMerfl/ conception  of  lines  of  tbe  third  order;  and 
ajlerwards,  by  great  labor  and  deep  penetration,  found 
out  and  described  the  particular  species  comprehended 
under  that  general  term.  According  to  Mr.  Hume's 
theory,  he  must  first  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
particula/rs,  and  then  have  learned  by  custom  to  apply 
one  general  name  to  all  of  them.* 


'  The  irhole  conti-ovevay  of  Nominalism  and  Conceptualism  ia  fonndcd 
on  the  ambi^ity  of  the  terms  employed.  The  opposilo  parties  are  sub- 
stantially at  one.  Had  onr  Britisli  pTiilosoplierB  beea  awaro  of  tho  Leib- 
niuiaa  distinctioti  of  intinlive  and  stimbohcal  knowledge,  and  had  we.  like 
tbe  Germans,  different  terms,  like  Begriffsai.  Anef^matiui,  to  denote  differ- 
ent kinds  of  thought^  there  would  have  oeen  as  little  diffixeuce  of  opiniDii 
in  regard  to  the  nitoM  of  general  notions  in  this  country  as  in  ihe  Urn- 

Sire.  Witli  na,  idea,  no^n,  coaceptioii,  &,«.,  are  c6nfounded,  or  applied  hy 
iffcrone  philosophers  in  different  senses. 

I  most  pnt  tb«  reader  on  Ills  gnard  agiunst  Br.  Thomas  Brown's  spccu- 
liitians  on  this  sabject.  Ms  own  doctrine  of  universals,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
peediar,  is  self-oontradiotorj' ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
{lis  statement  of  the  doctime  held  by  others,  especially  by  the  Nominalists. 


a  fall  account  of  Ibis  famona  controvei'sy,  si 
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CHAPTER    I. 
or  JUDGMENT  IK  GENERAL, 

I.  Definition  of  Hie  Term.]  The  definition  eoramonly 
given  oi  judgment,  by  the  more  ancient  writei-s  in  logic, 
was,  that  it  is  am  act  of  the  mind,  whereby  one  thing  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  another.  I  believe  this  is  as  good 
a  definition  of  it  as  can  be  given.  Why  I-  prefer  it  to 
some  later  definitions  will  afterwards  appear.  With- 
out pretending  to  give  any  other,  I  shall  make  tvfo  re- 
marks upon  it,  and  then  oHer  some  general  observations 
on  this  subject. 

It  is  true,  that  it  is  by  affirmation  or  denial  that  we 
express  our  judgments;  but  there  may  be  judgment 
which  is  not  expressed.  It  is  a  solitaiy  act  of  the 
raind,  and  the  expression  of  it  by  affirmation  or  denial 
is  not  at  all  essential  to  it.  Jt  may  be  tacit,  and  not 
expressed.  Nay,  it  is  well  known  that  men  may  judge 
conti'aiy  to  what  they  affirm  or  deny ;  the  definition, 
therefore,  must  be  understood  of  mental  affirmation  or 

sat, -i6e?if?rf,  Tome  I.  p.  313  etsfq.,&ad.  Tome  Up.  I  aseq.;  and,  above 
a!l,  the  biilliant  Ptefaae  by  Consin  to  bia  Oaoroges  inldits  ifAbelard,  refer- 
red to  in  a  former  rote.  Of  English  works,  beisidea  those  already  men- 
tioned, the  following  are  proper  to  be  consulted :  —  Stewart's  Ekmaits, 
Part  I.  Chap. IT.;  R.^.  ScotVa Intdlectaal Phtlosoplw,  Chap.  IV.  Scl-c 
a ;  Brown's  Pkaoai^  of  the  Hanum  Mind,  Lect.  XLVI.,  XLVIL  ;  Haz- 
Ua^sEiaagion  thePrineijiles  of  Sinaan  Aetion,  on  the  l^stems  of  Ednleg 
and  S^foefe'iMjOiuJ  on  Abstract  Ideaa,-  and  Hampdoo'B  SfcWasii'c  Philosophy 
imaiidered  iit  SeJatiati  to  CSiristsaa  TKeoIoj/y,  Lectm'e  IL,  and  Notes.  —  Ed. 
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denial,  which  indeed  is  only  anotlier  name  t.n  judg- 
ment, 

Affiimation  or  denial  is  very  often  the  expression 
of  testimony,  which  is  a  different  act  of  the  mind,  and 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  judgment.  A  judge 
asks  of  a  witness  what  he  knows  of  such  a  matter  to 
which  he  was  an  eye  or  ear  witness.  He  answers  by 
affirming  or  denying  something.  But  his  answer  does 
not  express  his  judgment;  it  is  his  testimony.  Agaiu, 
I  ask  a  man  his  opinion  in  a  matter  of  science  or  of 
criticism.  Hia  answer  is  not  testimony ;  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  bis  judgment.  Testimony  is  a  social  act, 
and  it  ia  essential  to  it  to  be  expressed  by  words  or  stg-ns. 
A  tacit  testimony  is  a  contradiction :  but  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  a  tacit  judgment;  it  is  complete  with- 
out being  expressed.  In  testimony,  a  man  pledges  his 
veracity  for  what  he  aiSrms ;  so  that  a  false  testimony 
is  a  lie  :  but  a  wrong  judgment  is  not  a  lie  ;  it  is  only 
an  error. 

I  believe,  in  all  languages,  testimony  and  judgment 
are  expressed  by  the  same  form  of  speech.  A  propo- 
sition affirmative  or  negative,  with  a  verb  in  what  is 
called  the  indicative  mood,  expresses  both.  To  distin- 
guish them  by  the  form  of  speech,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  verbs  should  have  two  indicative  moods,  one 
for  testimony,  and  another  to  express  judgment.  1 
know  not  that  this  is  found  in  any  language.  And  the 
reason  is,  not  surely  that  the  vulgar  cannot  distinguish 
the  two  (for  every  man  kriows  the  difference  between  a 
lie  and  an  error  of  judgment),  but  that,  from  the  matter 
and  circu instances,  we  can  easily  see  whether  a  man 
intends  to  give  his  testimony,  or  barely  to  express  his 
judgment. 

Although  men  must  have  judged  in  many  cases  be- 
fore tribunals  of  justice  were  erected,  yet  it  is  very 
probable  that  there  were  tiibnnals  before  men  began  to 
speculate  about  judgment,  and  that  the  word  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  practice  of  tribunals.  As  a  judge, 
after  taking  tlie  proper  evidence,  passes  sentence  in  a 
cause,  and  that  sentence  is  called  his  jvdgmeM,  so  the 
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mind,  with  regard  to  whatever  ia  true  or  I'alsc,  passes 
sentence,  or  determines  according  to  the  evidence  that 
appears.  Some  Iiinds  o^  evidence  leave  no  room  for 
doubt.  Sentence  is  passed  immediately,  without  seek- 
ing or  hearing  any  contrary  evidence,  because  the  thing 
is  certain  and  notorious.  In  other  cases,  there  is  room 
for  weighing  evidence  on  both  sides  before  sentence  is 
passed.  The  analogy  between  a  tribunal  of  justice 
and  this  inward  tribunal  of  the  mind  is  too  obvious  to 
escape  the  notice  of  any  man  who  ever  appeared  before 
a  judge.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  word  judgmerti, 
as  well  as  many  other  words  we  use  in  speaking  of  this 
operation  of  niind,  is  grounded  on  this  analogy. 

II.  Observations  respecting  the  Nature  and  Province 
of  Judgment.]  Having  premised  these  things,  that  it 
may  be  clearly  understood  what  I  mean  by  judgment, 
I  proceed  to  make  some  general  observations  concern- 
ing it. 

First,  judgment  is  an  act  of  the  mind  specifically 
different  from  simple  apprehension,  or  the  bare  concep- 
tion of  a  thing.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  observe 
this,  if  some  philosophers  had  not  been  led  by  their 
theories  to  a  contrary  opinion.  Although  there  can  be 
no  judgment  without  a  conception  of  the  things  about 
which  we  judge,  yet  conception  may  be  without  any 
judgment.'  Judgment  can  be  expressed  by  a  proposi- 
tion only,  and  a  proposition  is  a  complete  sentence ; 
but  simple  apprehension  may  be  expressed  by  a  word 
or  words  which  make  no  complete  sentence.  When 
simple  apprehension  is  employed  about  a  proposition, 
every  man  knows  that  it  is  one  thing  to  apprehend  a 
proposition,  that  is,  to  conceive  what  it  means  ;  but  it 
IS  quite  another  thing  to  judge  it  to  be  true  or  false. 

*  There  is  no  ooneeptionpossiblewithout  a  jodgmcnt  affirming  its  (idenl) 
existence,  its  sufajeetiyo  reality,  —  tui  existsntial  judgment.  Apjirehensioa 
is  as  impossible  niiliont  jndgraent,  as  judgment  is  impossible  witliont  np- 

Sreliension.     The  apprehension  of  a  thing,  or  notion,  is  only  realised  in 
le  mental  affirmation  thnt  the  coarxpl  ideally  exists,  and  this  aflirnuTtion  is 
a  judgment.    In  fact,  all  consciousness  supposes  a  jadgmonii  as  all  con- 
is  supposes  a  flismrnination  — H. 
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_ ,  th  sre  are  notions  or  ideas  that  ovght  to  be 
referred  to  the  faculty  of  judgment  as  their  source;  be- 
cause, if  we  had  not  tha't  faculty,  they  could  not  enter 
into  our  minds ;  and  to  those  that  have  that  facility, 
and  are  capable  of  reflecting  upon  its  operations,  they 
are  obvious  and  familiar. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  notion  of  judgment 
itself;  the  notions  of  a  proposition,  of  its  sabjeet,  pred- 
icate, and  copula ;  of  affirmation  and  negation,  of  true 
and  false,  of  knowledge,  belief,  disbelief,  opinion,  assent, 
evidence.  From  no  source  could  we  acquire  these  no- 
tions, but  from  refleeting  upon  our  judgments.  Eola- 
tions of  things  make  one  gi-eat  class  of  our  notions  or 
ideas ;  and  we  cannot  have  the  idea  of  any  relation 
without  some  exercise  of  judgment,  as  will  appear  after- 
wards, 

Thirdly,  in  persons  come  to  yeara  of  understanding, 
judgment  necessarily  accompanies  all  sensation,  percep- 
tion by  tlte  senses,  eonscious'/tess,  and  memorp. 

I  restrict  this  to  persons  come  to  the  years  of  under- 
standing, because  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  infants, 
in  the  firet  period  of  life,  have  any  judgment  or  belief 
at  all.  The  same  question  may  be  put  with  regai-d  to 
brutes  and  some  idiots.  This  question  is  foreign  to  the 
present  subject ;  and  I  say  nothing  here  about  it,  but 
speak  only  of  persons  who  have  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. In  them  it  is  evident,  that  a  man  who  feels  pain 
judges  and  believes  that  he  is  really  pained.  The  man 
who  perceives  an  object  beheves  that  it  exists,  and  is 
what  he  distinctly  perceives  it  to  be  ;  nor  is  it  in  his 
powfer  to  avoid  such  judgment  And  the  lilce  may  be 
said  of  memory  and  of  consciousness. 

Whether  judgment  ought  to  be  called  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  these  operations,  or  rather  a  part  or  in- 
gredient of  them,  I  do  not  dispute ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  all  of  them  ai'e  accompanied  with  a  determination 
that  something  is  true  or  false,  and  a  consequent  belief. 
If  this  determination  be  not  judgment,  it  is  an  opera- 
tion that  has  got  no  name ;  for  it  is  not  simple  appre- 
hension, neither  is  it  reasoning ;  it  is  a  mental  affirma- 
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tion  or  negation  ;  it  may  be  expressed  by  a  proposition 
aflSrmative  or  negative,  and  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
firmest  belief.  These  are  the  characteristics  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  I  must  call  it  judgment,  tilE  I  can  find 
another  name  for  it. 

The  judgments  we  form  aie  either  of  thii'g'S  necessarp, 
or  of  things  contingent. 

That  three  times  three  are  nine,  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  a  part,  are  judgments  about  things  neces- 
sary. Our  assent  to  such  necessary  propositions  is  not 
grounded  upon  any  operation  of  sense,  of  memory,  or 
of  consciousness,  nor  does  it  require  their  concurrence ; 
it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  other  operation  than  that 
of  conception,  which  must  accompany  all  judgment; 
we  may  therefoi'e  call  this  judgment  of  things  neces- 
sary, pwe  judgment. 

Our  judgment  of  things  contingent  must  always  rest 
upon  some  other  operation  of  the  mind,  such  as  sense, 
or  memory,  or  consciousness,  or  credit  in  testimony, 
which  is  itself  grounded  upon  sense.  That  I  now  wiite 
upon  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  is  a  contingent 
event,  which  I  judge  to  be  most  undoubtedly  true.  My 
judgment  is  grounded  upon  my  perception,  and  is  a 
necessary  concomitant  or  ingredient  of  my  perception. 
That  I  dined  with  such  a  company  yesterday,  I  judge 
to  be  trae,  because  I  remember  it;  and  my  judgment 
necessarily  goes  along  with  tbis  remembrance,  or  makes 
a  part  of  it. 

There  are  many  forms  of  speech  in  common  lan- 
guage which  show  that  the  senses,  memory,  and  con- 
sciousness are  considered  as  judging  faculties.  We 
say  that  a  man  judges  of  colors  by  his  eye,  of  sounds 
by  his  ear.  We  speak  of  the  evidence  of  sense,  the 
evidence  of  memory,  the  evidence  of  consciousness. 
But  evidence  is  the  ground  of  judgment,  and  when  we 
see  evidence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  judge. 

When  we  speak  of  seeing  or  remembering  any  thing, 
we  indeed  hardly  ever  add,  that  we  judge  it  to  be  kue. 
But  the  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  such  addition 
would  be  mere  superfluity  of  speech,  because  every  one 
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knows  that  what  I  see  or  remember  I  must  judge  to  be 
true,  and  cannot  do  otherwise.  And  for  the  same  rea- 
son, in  speaking  of  any  thing  that  is  self-evident  or 
strictly  demonstrated,  we  do  not  say  that  we  judge  it 
to  be  true.  This  would  be  superfluity  of  speech,  be- 
cause every  man  ]cnowa  that  we  must  judge  that  to  be 
true  which  we  hold  self-evident  or  demonstrated. 

There  is  therefore  good  reason  why,  in  speaking  or 
writing,  judgment  should  not  be  expressly  mentioned, 
when  all  men  know  it  to  be  necessarily  implied ;  that 
is,  when  thei-e  can  be  no  doubt.  In  such  cases,  we 
barely  mention  the  evidence.  But  when  the  evidence 
mentioned  leaves  room  for  doubt,  then,  without  any 
superfluity  or  tautology,  we  say  we  judge  the  thing  to, 
be  so,  because  this  is  not  implied  in  what  was  said  be- 
fore. A  woman  with  child  never  says,  that,  going  such 
a  journey,  she  carried  her  child  along  with  her.  We 
know  that,  while  it  is  in  her  womb,  she  must  carry  it 
along  with  her.  There  Eire  some  operations  of  mind 
that  may  be  said  to  carry  judgment  in  their  womb,  and 
can  no  more  leave  it  behind  them  than  the  pregnant 
woman  can  leave  her  child.  Therefore,  in  speaking  of 
such  operations,  it  is  not  expressed. 

Our  judgments  of  this  kind  are  purely  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, nor  do  they  admit  of  improvement  by  culture. 
The  memory  of  one  man  may  be  more  tenacious 
than  that  of  another;  but  both  rely  with  equal  assur- 
ance upon  what  they  distinctly  remember.  One  man's 
sight  may  be  more  acute,  or  his  feeling  more  delicate, 
than  that  of  another ;  but  both  give  equal  credit  to  the 
distinct  testimony  of  theu-  sight  and  touch.  And  as  we 
have  this  belief  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  with- 
out any  effort  of  our  own,  so  no  eifort  of  ours  can  over- 
turn it.  The  skeptic  may  perhaps  persuade  himself,  in 
general,  that  he  has  no  ground  to  believe  his  senses  or 
his  memory ;  but  in  particular  cases  that  are  interest- 
ing, his  disbelief  vanishes,  and  he  finds  himself  und^  a 
necessity  of  believing  both. 

These  judgments  may,  in  the  strictest  sense,  be  called 
judgmevis  of  nature.     Natui'e  has  subjected  us  to  them 
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whether  we  will  or  not  They  are  neither  got,  nor  can 
they  be  lost,  by  any  use  or  abuse  of  oui-  faculties ;  and 
it  is  evidently  necessary  to  our  preservation  that  it 
should  be  so.  For  if  belief  in  onr  senses  and  in  our 
memory  were  to  be  learned  by  culture,  the  race  of  men 
would  perish  before  they  learned  this  lesson.  It  is 
necessary  to  all  men  for  their  being  and  preservation, 
and  therefore  is  unconditionally  given  to  alE  men  by  the 
Author  of  nature. 

A  fourth  observation  is,  that  some  exercise  oi  judg- 
metU  is  necessary  in  the  fiyrmation  of  all  abstract  and 
general  conceptions,  whether  more  simple  or  more  com- 
plex,— in  dividing,  in  defining;  and, in  general,  inform- 
ing all  clear  and  distinct  conceptions  of  things,  tvhich  are 
the  only  fit  materials  of  reasoning. 

These  operations  are  allied  to  each  other,  and  there- 
fore I  bring  them  under  one  observation.  They  are 
more  allied  to  our  rational  nature  than  those  mentioned 
in  the  last  observation,  and  therefore  are  considered  by 
themselves. 

It  is  impossible  to  distirigoish  the  different  attributes 
belonging  to  the  same  subject,  without  judging  that 
they  are  really  different  and  distinguishable,  and  that 
they  have  that  relation  to  the  subject  which  logicians 
express  by  saying  that  they  may  be  predicated  qi  it. 
We  cannot  generalize,  without  judging  that  the  same 
attribute  does  or  may  belong  to  many  individuals.  It 
has  been  shown,  that  our  simplest  general  notions  ai-e 
formed  by  these  two  operations  of  distinguishing  and 
generalizing ;  judgment  therefore  is  exercised  in  form- 
ing the  simplest  general  notions.  In  those  that  are  ?nore 
complex,  and  which  have  been  shown  to  be  formed  by 
combining  the  more  simple,  there  is  another  act  of  the 
judgment  required  ;  for  such  combmations  are  not 
made  at  random,  but  for  an  end;  and  judgment  is  em- 
ployed in  fitting  them  to  that  end.  We  form  com- 
plex general  notions  for  conveniency  of  arranging  our 
thoughts  in  discourse  and  reasoning ;  and  therefore,  of 
an  infinite  number  of  combinations  that  might  be  formed, 
we  choose  only  those  that  are  useful  and  Jjec^sary, 
29 
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That  judgment  must  be  employed  in  dividing;  as  well 
as  in  distinguishing,  appears  evident  It  is  one  thing 
to  divide  a  subject  properly,  another  to  cut  it  in  pieces. 
libc  ntm  est  dividere,  .sea  fravgere  remi  said  Cicero, 
when  he  censured  an  improper  division  of  Epicurus. 
Reason  has  discovered  rules  of  division,  which  have 
been  known  to  lo^cians  more  than  two  thousand 
years. 

There  are  rules  likewise  of  definition  of  no  less  an- 
tiquity and  authoiity.  A  man  may  no  doubt  divide  or 
define  properly  without  attending  to  the  rules,  or  even 
without  knowing  them.  But  this  can  only  be,  when  he 
has  judgmertt  to  perceive  that  to  be  right  in  a  particular 
case,  which  the  rule  determines  to  be  right  in  all  cases. 

I  add,  in  general,  that,  without  some  degree  of  judg- 
ment, we  can  form'  no  accurate  and  distinct  notions  of 
things ;  so  that  one  province  of  judgment  is,  to  aid  us 
in  forming  cleai  and  distinct  conceptions  of  things, 
which  are  the  only  Jit  materials  Jbr  reasoning. 

This  will  probably  appear  to  be  a  paradox  to  philoso- 
phers who  have  always  considered  the  formation  of 
ideas  of  every  kind  as  belonging  to  simple  apprehen- 
sion ;  and  that  the  sole  province  of  judgment  is  to  put 
them  together  in  affirmative  or  negative  propositions : 
and  therefore  it  requires  some  xKtnfirmatioji. 

.1.  I  think  it  necessarily  follows,  from  what  has  been  . 
ah-eady  said  in  this  observation.  For  if,  without  some 
degree  of  judgment,,  a  man  can  neither  distinguish,  nor 
divide,  nor  define,  nor  form  any  general  notion,  simple 
or  complex,  be  surely,  without  some  degi-ee  of  judgment, 
cannot  have  in  his  mind  the  materials  necessary  to  rea- 

There  cannot  be  any  proposition  in  language  which 
does  not  involve  some  general  conception.  The  propo- 
sition, that  I  exist,  which  Descartes  thought  the  first  of 
ail  truths,  and  the  foundation  of  ail  knowledge,  cannot 
be  conceived  without,  the  conception  of  existence,  one 
of  the  most  abstract  general  conceptions. 

A  man  cannot  believe  his  own  existence,  or  the  ex- 
istence of  any  thing  he  sees  or  remembers,  untii  he  has 
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BO  much  judgment  as  to  distingnisii  things  that  rcallj 
exist  from  things  which  are  only  uoiictived.  He  &L'cn 
a  man  six  feet  high ;  he  conceives  a  man  sixty  feet 
high  ;  he  judges  the  first  object  to  exi&t,  because  he  sees 
it;  the  second  be  does  not  judge  to  exist,  because  he 
only  conceives  it.  Now,  I  would  ask  Whether  he  cart 
attribute  existence  to  the  first-object,  and  not  to  the 
second,  without  knowing  what  existence  means.  It  is 
impossible. 

In  every  other  proposition,  the  predicate  at  least  mu&t 
be  a  general  notion,  a  prcdicaile  and  a  universal  being 
one  and  the  same.  Besides  this,  every  proposition 
either  affirms  or  denies.  And  no  man  can  have  a  dis- 
tinct conception  of  a  proposition,  who  does  not  under- 
stand distinctly  the  meaning  of  affirming  or  denying : 
but  these  are  very  general  conceptions,  and,  as  was  be- 
fore observed,  are  derived  from  judgment,  as  their  source 
and  origin. 

I  am  sensible  that  a  strong  objection  may  be  made 
to  this  reasoning,  and  that  it  may  seem  to  lead  to  ;in 
absunlity,  or  a  contradiction.  It  may  be  said,  lliiit 
every  judgment  is  a  mental  affirmation  or  negation,  if, 
therefore,  some  previous  exercise  of  judgment  be  neces- 
sary to  understand  what  is  meant  by  affirmation  or  ne- 
gation, the  exercise  of  judgment  must  go  before  any 
judgment,  which  is  absurd.  In  like  manner,  every 
judgment  may  be  expressed  by  a  proposition,  and  a 
proposition  must  be  conceived  before  we  can  judge  of 
it.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  a 
proposition  without  a  previous  exercise  oi'  judgment,  it 
follows  that  judgment  must  be  previous  to  the  concep- 
tion of  any  proposition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
conception  of  a  proposition  must  be  previous  to  all , 
judgment,  which  is  a  contradiction. 

The  reader  may  pJease  to  observe,  that  I  have  limited 
what  I  have  said  to  "  distinct  conceptions^  and  "  some 
degree  of  judgment " ;  and  it  is  by  this  means  I  hope  to 
avoi-l  this  labyrinth  of  absurdity  and  contradiction. 
The  faculties  of  conception  and  judgment  have  an  in- 
fancy and  a  maturity,  a-s  man  has.    What  Ihave  said  is 
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limited  to  their  mature  state.  I  believe  in  their  infant 
state  they  are  very  wealc  and  indistinct ;  and  that,  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  they  grow  to  maturity,  each 
giving  aid  to  the  other,  and  receiving  aid  from  it.  But 
which  of  them  first  began  this  friendly  intercourse  ia 
beyond  my  ability  to  determine.  It  is  like  the  question 
concerning  the  bird  and  the  egg.  In  the  present  state 
of  things,  it  is  true  that  every  bird  comes  from  an  egg 
and  every  egg  from  a  bird ;  and  each  may  be  said  to  be 
previous  to  the  other.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  origin 
of  things,  there  must  have  been  some  bird  that  did  not 
come  from  an  egg,  or  some  egg  that  did  not  come  from 
any  bird. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  mature  state  of  man,  distinct 
conception  of  a  proposition  supposes  some  previous  ex- 
ercise of  judgment,  and  distinct  judgment  supposes  dis- 
tinct conception.  Each  may  truly  be  said  to  come 
from  the  other,  as  the  bird  from  the  egg,  and  the  egg 
from  the  bird.  But  if  we  trace  back  this  succession  to 
its  origin, — that  is,  to  the  first  proposition  that  was 
ever  conceived  by  the  man,  and  the  first  judgment  he 
ever  formed,  —  I  determine  nothing  about  them,  nor  do 
I  Itnow  in  what  order,  or  how,  they  were  produced.' 

"  On  tlio  miumer  in  which  Ihe  human  intellect 

.  Cousin  expresses  himself  thns  ;  —  "Primitii 

nothing  is  general ;  even'  thing  is  particolai',  every 


M.  Cousin  expresses  himself  thns ;  —  "Primitiyely  nothing  is  abstract, 
nothing  is  general ;  eve™  thing  is  particolai',  every  uiing  is  concrete..  The 
nndeistan£nK  does  not  begin  irich  these  formulas  :  3%av  is  no  modification 


mthout  ils  sabjeet !  JJiereisnobodg  wlhoat  space.    But  a  modillcation 
given,  it  conceives  a  particular  subject  of  mis  modification ;  a  body  being 
civeD,  it  eoncoiTes  tiiai  this  bodv  is  in  a  Space ;  a  particular  snecession 

minate  time.    It  is  so  with  sS  onr  primitive  conoaptions  i  they  aio  all  par- 
ticnlar,  fletermined,  concrete.    Oup  primitive  conceptions,  rn 


pain,  which  I  perceive  as  actaaUy  existing ;  but  this  sensatton  maj  vary, 
change,  disappear.  Hence  veir  soon  may  arise  the  conviction,  ttiat 
tiiis  sensible  phenomenon  which  I  notice  is  indeed  reel,  but  that  it  may 
exist  or  may  not  exist,  and  iheiefore  I  laaj  feel  it  or  not  fael  it.  Thia  la 
a.  characterisljc  wMch  philosophers  liave  dosignateil  as  contingent.  But 
when  I  coiicwve  that  a  body  is  in  space,  if  I  endeavour  to  conceive  the 
contrary,  —  tiiat  a  bodjinaybewithon6spaoe,  —  Jeimnot  succeed.  This 
.  conception  of  space  is  a  conception  which  philosophers  have  dcs^ated  Inl 
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The  aeceasity  of  some  degtce  of  judgmont  In  clear 
and  distinct  conceptions   ot   things  may,   1  think,  be 

"Bnt  nlience  do  all  oni  conceptions,  confiiii,ent  or  neccisiiy,  como? 
From  the  ficulty  of  conceiving,  wlucli  is  in  ii=,  by  whtite^er  name  yoa  call 
Una  faculty  of  which  we  aio  all  eonsnons,  —  mmtl,  n,a3on,  thongh^  nnder- 
standisg,  or  mtelligeace.  The  operutioiis  of  this  faculty,  oar  conceptions, 
iire  cssenliallj  flffivmative,  —  if  not  orally,  jet  njcntaUy.  To  deny,  even,  is 
fa  affirm ;  for  it  is  to  nfflrm  the  contiarf  of  wliat  had  becii  liist  ailii'nierl. 
To  doubt,  also,  is  to  affirm ;  for  it  is  to  affirm  uncertainty.  BeBides,  we 
cvidetitljdo  not  commence  by  doubt  ovn^aticm,  but  by  amrmatian.  Now 
to  affirm,  in  any  way,  is  to  jvage.  If,  Hien,  every  intellectual  operation  re- 
solves itself  into  an  operation  of  judgment,  all  our  conceptions,  whether 
contingent  or  necessary,  resolve  Ibemselvea  into  judgments  contingent  or 
necessary ;  and  all  our  primitive  operations  being  concrete  and  synthetic, 
it  foUoivs  that  all  the  primitive  judgment^  suppcSed  by  these  operations, 
are  also  exercised  undei'  ^is  form. 

"When  the  wind  tmnslaJes  itselfinto  language,  the  primary  expressions 
of  its  jud^ents  arc,  lilie  tlie  judgments  themselves,  concrete  and  synthetic. 
Ifaitbful  images  of  the  development  of  the  mind,  langu^cs  b^in,  not  by 
awds,  but  by  phrasei,  by  propositions  very  complex.  A  primiljve  propo- 
sition is  a  whole,  corj'ospoHding  »  the  natural  synthesis  by  which  the 
mind  begins.  Those  pnniitlve  propositions  are  by  no  means  abstract 
propositions,  such  as  these: — 3Bcre  is  no  gualilg  wit&iula  eiUiJeetj  There  is 
no  body  loithMt  space  coataining  it ;  and  the  like :  hut  they  are  all  paittcnia)', 
such  as, — I  exist;  XJds  body  exisls  ;  Bich  a  tiadg  ia  iit  tha  space;  (hd  exists. 
Those  propoaidons  are  such  as  refer  to  a  partlcnlar  and  determinate  olgoct, 
■which  IS  either  self,  or  Jody,  or  <iod.  But  after  having  expressed  its 
primitive,  concieie,  and  BsTitbetio  proposiiJons,  the  mind  operates  upon 
diese  judgments  Im  aliairaction;  it  neglects  that  which  is  concrete  in  them 
to  consider  only  the  form  of  them,— for  example,  the  cbaractCT  of  neces- 
sity widi  wbicb  many  of  thorn  are  invested,  and  wbicli,  when  disen^ged 
and  developed,  gives,  instead  ct  the  concrete  proposidone,  I  extit;l%ese 
bodks  are  ui  lu^  a  ^xux,  &e.,  the  abstract  propositions,  Tliere  can  be  no 
mcdijicotion  wikout  a  sabject ;  'ITierecanbe  no  bodg  aithoid  space  ;  Thsrecau 
ie  no  saccessSoa  wHliaid  Otm,  &c.  The  general  was  a^  first  enveloped  in  the 
paiticulttr ;  flien,  from  the  complexity  of  the  primitive  fact,  you  disengage 
the  cencrM  &om  the  particular  and  yon  express  it  by  itself. 

"We  do  not  bt^in  by  propositions,  but.  by  judgments.;  the  judgments 
do  not  eorao  from  the  pojpodiaona,  but  the  propositioas  come  fcom  the 
judgments,  which  themselves  come  from  the  faculW'  of  judging,'  which  is 
gi-ounded  in  the  original  capacity  of  the  mind.  A  fortiori,  then,  wo  do  not 
begin  by  ideas  j  for  ideas  are  given  us  in  the  propositions.  Tske,  for  ex- 
ample, the  jdea  of  space.    It  is  not  given  us  by  itself,  bnt  in  this  complete 


id  you 

ier  separately  the  different  elements  of  these  propoailions,  that  is 
to  s^,  ideas,  separately  from  each  other.  ' 

"  To  apeak  stiictly,  tJiei'c  are  in  nature  no  propositions,  either  concrete 
or  abstraet,  particular  orvgoncriJ,  and  still  leas  avo  there  ideas  in  naturi 
What  is  Ihei-o  innatttrc?    Besides  ltodic«  ibcra  is  notliing  except  minds, 
29* 
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illiistrated  by  this  similitude.  An  artiBan,  suppose  a 
carpenter,  cannot  work  in  his  art  without  tools,  and 
these  tools  muat  be  made  by  axt  The  exercise  of  the 
art,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  make  the  tools,  Eind  the 
tools  are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  art.  There  is 
the  same  appearEiiice  of  contradiction  as  in  what  I 
Iiave  advanced  concerning  the  necessity  of  some  degree 
of  judgment  in  order  to  form  clear  and  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  things.  These  are  the  tools  we  must  use 
in  judging  and  in  reasoning,  and  without  them  must 
maJje  very  bungling  woric;  yet  these  tools  cannot  be 
made  without  some  exercise  of  judgment, 

3.  The  necessity  of  some  degree  of  judgment  in 
forming  accurate  and  distinct  notions  of  things  will 
further  appear,  if  we  consider  attentively  what  notions 
we  can  form  without  any  aid  of  judgment,  (1.)  of  the 
objecte  of  sense,  (3.)  of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
or  (3.)  of  the  relations  of  things. 

(1.)  To  begin  with  the  o^'ects  of  s^-nse.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands,  that  the  first  notions  we  have 
of  sensible  objects  are  got  by  the  external  senses  only, 
and  probably  before  judgment  is  brought  forth ;  but 
these  first  notions  are  neither  simple,  nor  are  they  accu- 
rate and  distinct, — rudis  indigestaque  moles.  Before  we 
can  have  any  distinct  notion  of  this  mass,  it  must  be 
analyzed ;  the  heterogeneous  parts  must  be  separated 
in  our  conception,  and  the  simple  eiemente,  which  be- 
fore lay  hid  in  the  common  mass,  must  iirst  6e  distin- 
guished, and  then  put  together  into  one  whole.     In  this 

nnii  iimong  these,  that  wMch  is  oinsslue!,  which  conceives  and  knows  di- 
ructlj  tilings,  — minds  and  hodies.  And  in  the  order  of  minds  what  is 
there  innate  9  Nothing  hut  tho  mind  itself,  the  undcrstitnding,  tJie  faenlty 
(if  knowing.  Tie  tnu&stiWiiiif,  as  Leibnila  has  profonndly  said,  is  innote 
to  t'tself:  the  development  of  tho  nnderstanding  is  eqaftUy  inniito,  in  this 
sense,  that  it  cannot  bnt  take  place  when  the  understanding  is  once  given, 
with  tiie  power  which  is  proper  to  it,  and  the  conditions  of  its  doveiopment 
supplied.  There  nre  no  innate  ideas,  any  mom  than  inmite  propositionE ; 
Imt  there  is  a  capacity,  ikcully,  or  power,  innate  in  the  anders landing,  that 
acts  and  prqjects  itself  in  primitive  judgments,  which,  when  Janguage 
—  js  in,  express  themselves  in  propositions,  and  these  proposi^ons,  de- 
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way  it  is  that  we  form  distinct  notions  even  of  tlie  ob- 
jects of  sense ;  but  this  analysis  and  composition,  by 
habit,  becomes  so  easy,  and  is  performed  so  readily, 
that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  it,  and  to  impute  the  dis- 
tinct notion  we  have  formed  of  the  object  to  the  senses 
alone ;  and  this  we  are  the  more  prone  to  do,  because, 
when  once  we  have  distinguished  the  sensible  qualities 
of  the  object  from  one  another,  the  sense  gives  testi- 
mony to  each  of  them. 

Yon  perceive,  for  instance,  an  object  white,  round, 
and  a  foot  in  diameter :  I  grant  that  you  perceive  all 
these  attributes  of  the  objecfby  sense ;  but  if  you  had 
not  been  able  to  distinguish  the  color  from  the  figure, 
and  both  from  the  magnitude,  your  senses  would  only 
have  given  you  one  complex  and  confused  notion  of  all 
these  mingled  together.  A  man  who  is  able  to  say 
with  understanding,  or  to  determine  in  his  own  mind, 
that  this  object  is  white,  must  have  distinguished 
whiteness  from  other  attributes.  If  he  has  not  made 
this  distinction,  he  does  not  understand  what  he  says. 

Suppose  a  cube  of  brass  to  be  presented  at  the  same 
time  to  a  child  of  a  yeai  old  and  to  a  man.  The  regu- 
larity of  the  figure  will  attract  the  attention  of  both ; 
both  have  the  senses  of  sight  and  of  touch  in  equal 
perfection ;  and  therefore,  if  any  thing  be  discovered  in 
this  object  by  the  man  which  cannot  be  discovered  by 
the  child,  it  must  be  owing,  not  to  the  senses,  but  to 
some  other  faculty  which  the  child  has  not  yet  attained. 
First,  then,  the  man  can  easily  distinguish  the  body 
from  the  surface  which  terminates  it;  this  the  child 
cannot  do.  Secondly,  the  man  can  perceive  that  this 
surface  is  made  up  of  six  planes  of  the  same  figure  and 
magnitude ;  the  child  cannot  discover  this.  Thirdly, 
the  man  perceives  that  each  of  these  planes  has  four 
equal  sides  and  four  equal  angles,  and  that  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  each  plane,  and  the  opposite  planes,  are 
parallel. 

It  will  surely  be  allowed  that  a  man  of  ordinary  judg- 
ment may  observe  all  this  in  a  cube  which  he  makes  an 
object  of  contemplation  and  takes  time  to  consider; 
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that  he  may  give  the  name  of  a  square  to  a  plane 
terminated  by  four  equal  sides  and  four  equal  angles, 
and  the  name  of  a  cube  to  a  solid  terminated  by  six 
equal  squares ;  all  this  is  nothing  else  but  analyzing 
the  figure  of  the  object  presented  to  his  senses  into  its 
simplest  elements,  and  again  compounding  it  of  those 
elements.  By  this  analysis  and  composition  two  effects 
are  produced.  1.  From  the  one  complex  object  which 
his  senses  presented,  though  one  of  the  most  simple 
the  senses  can,  present,  he  educes  many  simple  and  dis- 
tinct notions  of  right  lines,  angles,  plane  surface,  solid, 
equality,  parallelism  ;  notions  which  the  child  has  not 
yet  faculties  to  attain.  2.  When  he  considers  the  cube 
as  compounded  of  these  elements,  put  together  in  a 
certain  order,  he  has  then,  and  not  before,  a  distinct 
and  scientifi,c  notion  of  a  cube.  The  child  neither  con- 
ceives those  elements,  nor  in  what  order  they  must  be 
put  together,  so  as  to  malce  a  perfect  cube ;  and  there- 
fore has  no  accurate  notion  of  a  cube,  which  can  make 
it  a  subject  of  reasoning. 

Hence  it  is,  that  when  any  vehement  passion  or 
emotion  hinders  the  cool  application  of  judgment,  we 
get  no  distinct  notion  of  an  object,  even  though  the 
sense  be  long  directed  to  it.  A  man  who  is  put  into  a 
panic  by  thinking  he  sees  a  ghost,  may  stare  at  it  long 
without  having  any  distinct  notion  of  it;  it  is  his  un- 
derstanding and  not  his  sense  that  is  disturbed  by  his 
horror.  .If  he  can  Ie^  tliat  aside,  judgment  immedmtely 
enters  upon  its  office,  and  examines  the  length  and 
breadth,  the  color  and  figure  and  distance  of  the  object. 
Of  these,  while  his  panic  lasted,  he  had  no  distinct 
notion,  though  his  eyes  were  open  all  the  time.  When 
the  eye  of  sense  is  open,  but  that  of  judgment  shut  by 
a  panic,  or  by  any  violent  emotion  that  engrosses  the 
mind,  we  see  things  confusedly,  and  probably  much  in 
the  same  manner  that  brutes  and  perfect  idiots  do,  and 
infants  before  the  use  of  judgment. 

There  are,  therefore,  notions  of  the  objects  of  sense 
which  are  gross  and  indistinct,  and  there  are  others  that 
are  distinct  and  scientific.      The  former  may  be  got 
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fvom  the  senses  alone,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  obtained 
without  some  degree  of  judgment. 

The  clear  and  accurate  notions  whicb  geometry  pre- 
sents to  us  of  a  point,  a  right  line,  an  angle,  a  square, 
a  circle,  of  ratios  direct  and  inverse,  and  othei-s  of  that 
kind,  can  find  no  admittance  into  a  mind  that  has  not 
some  degree  of  judgment.  They  are  not  properly  ideas 
of  the  senses,  nor  are  they  got  by  compounding  ideas 
of  the  senses;  but  by  analyzing  the, ideas  or  notions 
we  get  by  the  senses  into  their  simplest  elements,  and 
again  combining  these  elements  into  various,  accurate, 
and  elegEmt  forms,  which  the  senses  never  did  nor  can 
exhibit. 

(2.)  Ifeving  said  so  much  of  the  notions  we  get  from 
the  senses  alone  of  the  objects  of  sense,  let  us  next 
consider  what  notions  we  can  have  from  conscioumess 
{done  of  the  operations  of  our  minds. 

Mr.  Locke  very  properly  calls  consciousness  an  in- 
ternal sense.  It  gives  the  like  immediate  knowledge  of 
things  in  the  mind,  that  is,  of  our  own  thoughts  and 
feelings,  as  the  senses  give  us  of  things  external.  Tliere 
is  this  difference,  however,  that  an  external  object  may 
be  at  rest,  and  the  sense  may  be  employed  about;  it  for 
some  time.  But  the  objects  of  consciousness  are  never 
at  rest ;  the  stream  of  thought  flows  like  a  river,  with- 
out stopping  a  moment ;  the  whole  train  of  thought 
passes  in  succession  under  the  eye  of  consciousness, 
which  is  always  employed  about  the  present  But  is 
it  consciousness  that  analyzes  complex  operations,  dis- 
tinguishes their  different  ingredients,  and  combines 
them  iu  distinct  parcels  under  general  names  ?  This 
surely  is  not  the  work  of  consciousness,  nor  can  it  be 
performed  without  reflection,  recollecting  and  judging 
of  what  we  were  conscious  of  and  distinctly  remem- 
ber. This  reflection  does  not  appear  in  children.  Of 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  it  seems  to  be  of  the  latest 
growth,  whereas  consciousness  is  coeval  with  the  ear- 
liest. 

Mr.  Locke  has  restricted  the  word  reflection  to  that 
which  is  employed  about  the  operations  of  our  minds, 
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■without  any  authority,  as  I  think,  from  custom,  tho 
arbiter  of  language ;  for  surely  I  may  reflect  vipon  what 
I  have  seen  or  heard, .  as  well  as  upon  what  I  have 
thought.  The  word,  in  its  proper  and  common  mean- 
ing, is  equally  applicable, to  objects  of  sense  and  to 
objects  of  consciousness*  He  has  likewise  confounded 
reflection  with  consciousness,  and  seems  not  to  have 
been  aware  that  they  are  different  powers,  and  appear 
at  veiy  different  periods  of  life. 

(3.)  I  proposed,  in  the  third  place,  to  consider  our 
notions  of  the  relations  of  things :  and  here  I  think, 
that,  without  judgment,  we  cannot  have  any  notion  of 
relations. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  get  the  notion  of 
relations. 

The  first  is  by  comparing  the  related  objects,  when 
we  have  before  had  the  conception  of  bolh.  By  this 
comparison,  we  perceive  the  relation,  either  immedi- 
ately, or  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  That  my  foot  is 
longer  than  my  finger,  I  perceive  immediately ;  and 
that  three  is  the  half  of  sis.  This  immediate  percep- 
tion is  immediate  and  intuitive  judgment.  That  the 
angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  ti'iangle  are  equal,  I 
perceive  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  in  which  it  will  be 
acknowledged  there  is  judgment. 

Another  way  in  which  we  get  the  notion  of  relations 
{which  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Locke)  is, 
when,  by  attention  to  one  of  the  related  objects,  we 
perceive  or  judge  that  it  must,  from  its  nature,  have  a 
certain  relation  to  something  else,  which  before,  per- 
haps, we  never  thought  of;'  and  thus  our  attention  to 
one  of  the  related  objects  produces  the  notion  of  its  cor- 
relate, and  of  a  certain  relation  between  them.  Thus, 
whew  I  attend  to  color,  figure,  weight,  I  cannot  help 
judging  these  to  be  qualities  which  cannot  exist  with- 

'  Heue,  as  before,  Iteid  fti's  in  ivhat  he  says  of  reflection.  Conscious- 
ness iiniJ  reflection  cannot  ba  analyzed  into  different  jjowers.  Beflection, 
'n  Locke's  meaning  of  tlie  wovS  (and.  this  ia  the  more  oorract|,  is  only  con 

_■ J — '-^•- an  act  of  iheio'dloa  the  phenomena  of  mind,  —  i.e. 

I's,  what  is  it  but  aitenltoa  in  genendf  —  H. 
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out  a  subjecl;;  that  is, -something  which  is  colored, 
figured,  heavy.  If  I  had  not  perceived  such  thiiiga  to 
be  qualities,  I  should  never  have  had  any  notion  of 
their  subject,  or  of  their  relation  to  it.  Also,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  operations  of  thinking,  memory,  reasoning, 
we  perceive  or  judge  that  there  must  be  something 
which  thinks,  remembers,  and  reasons,  which  we  call 
the  mind.  When  we  attend  to  any  change  that  hap- 
pens in  nature,  judgment  informs  us  that  there  must  be 
a  cause  of  this  change,  which  had  power  to  produce 
it ;  and  thus  we  get  the  notions  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
of  the  relation  between  them.  When  we  attend  to  body, 
we  perceive  that  it  cannot  exist  without  space ;  hence 
we  get  the  notion  of  space  (which  is  neither  an  object 
of  sense  nor  of  consciousness),  and  of  the  relation 
which  bodies  have  to  a  certain  portion  of  unlimited 
space,  as  their  place. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  all  our  notions  of  rela- 
tion may  more  properly  be  ascribed  to  judgment  as 
their  source  and  origin,  than  to  any  other  power  of  the 
mind.  We  must  first  perceive  relations  by  our  judg- 
ment, before  we  can  conceive  them  without  judging  of 
them ;  as  we  must  first  perceive  colors  by  sight,  before 
we  can  conceive  them  without  seeing  them. 

Ill,  Lockers  Distinction  between  Knoivledge  andJudg- 
meiii  rejected.]  I  take  it  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Locke,  that  he  makes  knoivledge  and  judgw.ent  distinct 
facultieH  of  the  mind.  His  words  are  {Essaj/,  Book  IV. 
Chap.  XIV.  §§  3,  4) :  —  "  The  faculty  which  God  has 
■  given  to  man  to  supply  the  want  of  clear  and  certain 
knowledge,  where  that  cannot  be  had,  is  judgment; 
whereby  the  mind  talces  its  ideas  to  agree  or  disagree, 
or,  which  is  the  same,  any  proposition  to  be  true  or 
false,  without  perceiving  a  demonsti-ative  evidence  in 
the  proofs.  Thus,  the  mind  has  two  faculties,  conver- 
sant about  truth  and  falsehood.  JFVVsi,  Knowledge, 
whereby  it  certainly  perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  sat- 
isfied 01  the  agi-eement  or  disagreement  of  any  ideas. 
Second!)/,  Judgment-,  which  is  the  putting  id 
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or  separating  thctn  &0111  one  another  in  the  mind,  when 
their  certain  agreement  or  disagreement  is  not  per- 
ceived, but  presumed  to  be  so." 

Knowledge,  I  think,  sometimes  signifies  things  known ; 
sometimes  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  know 
them.  And  5n  like  manner  opinion  sometimes  signifies 
things  believed ;  sometimea  the  act  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  believe  them.  But  judgment,  is  the  faculty 
which  is  exercised  in  both  these  acts  of  the  mind.  In 
knowledge,  we  judge  without  doubting;  in  opinion, 
with  some  mixture  of  doubt.  But  I  loiow  no  authority, 
besides  that  of  Mr.  Locke,  for  calling  knowledge  a 
faculty,  any  more  than  for  catling  opinion  a  faculty. 
Neither  do  I  think  that  knowledge  is  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  which  Mr.  Locke  assigns  to  it;  be- 
cause the  far  greater  part  of  what  all  men  call  human 
knowledge  is  in  things  which  admit  of  neither  intuitive 
nor  demonstrative  proof, 

I  have  all  along  used  the  word  judgment  in  a  more 
extended  sense  than  Mr.  Locke  does  in  the  passage 
above  mentioned.  I  understand  by  it  tbat  operation 
of  mind  by  which  we  determine,  concerning  any  thing 
that  may  be  expressed  by  a  proposition,  whether  it  be 
true  or  false.  Every  proposition  is  either  true  or  false ; 
so  is  every  judgment.  A  proposition  may  be  simply 
conceived  without  judging  of  it.  But  when  there  is 
not  only  a  conception  of  the  proposition,  but  a  mental 
afiirmation  or  negation,  an  assent  or  dissent  of  the 
understanding,  whether  weak  or  strong,  that  is  judg- 

I  think  that,  since  the  days  of  Aistotle,  logicians, 
and  other  writers,  for  the  most  part,  have  taken  the 
word  in  this  sense,  though  it  has  other  meanings,  which 
there  is  no  danger  of  confounding  with  this.  We  may 
take  the  authority  of  Dr.  Watts,  as  a  logician,  as  a 
man  who  underetood  English,  and  who  had  a  just 
esteem  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay.  Logic,  Introduction ;  — 
"  Judgment  is  that  operation  of  the  mind,  wherein  we 
join  two  or  more  ideas  together  by  one  affirmation-or 
negation :  that  is,  we  cither  affirm  or  deny  this  to  be 
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that.  So  this  tree  is  high ;  that  horse  is  not  swift;  the 
mind  of  vKm  is  a  thitiJdng  beijig ;  mere  matter  has  no 
thought  belonging  to  it ;  ■  God  is  just ;  good  men  are 
often  miserable  in  this  world ;  a  righteous  governor  will 
make  a  difference  betwixt  the  evil  and  the  good;  which 
sentencea  are  the  effect  of  judgment,  and  are  called 
propositions."  And,  Part  II.  Chap,  II.  Sect  IX. :  — 
"  Tbe  evidence  of  sense  is,  when  we  frame  a  proposi- 
tion according  to  the  dictate  of  any  of  our  senses.  So 
we  judge,  that  grass  is  green ;  that  a  trumpet  gives  a 
pleasant  sound;  Hiat  fire  bvms  wood;  water  is  soft; 
and  iron  hard." 

In  this  meaning,  judgment  extends  to  every  Itind  of 
-evidence,  probable  or  certain,  and  to  every  degree  of 
assent  or  dissent.  It  extends  to  all  knowledge  as  well 
aa  to  all  opinion :  with  thia  difference  only,  that  in 
linovirledge  it  is  more  firm  and  steady,  like  a  house 
founded  upon  a  rock ;  in  opinion  it  stands  upon  a 
wealter  foundation,  and  is  more  liable  to  be  shaken  and 
overturned. 

These  differences  about  the  meaning  of  words  are 
not  mentioned  as  if  truth  were  on  one  side,  and  error 
on  the  other,  but  as  an  apology  for  deviating,  in  this 
instance,  from  the  phraseology  of  Mr.  Locke,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  accurate  and  distinct ;  and  because 
attention  to  the  different  meanings  that  are  put  upon 
words  by  different  authors  is  the  best  way  to  prevent 
our  mistaking  verbal  differences  for  real  difterences  of 
opinion. 


CHAP  TEE.    II. 

or    COMMON   SEHSE. 

Ifferent  Significations  of  the  Term  Sense  in  Philo- 
l  and  Popular  Language.]     The  word  sense,  in 
common  language,  seems  to  have  a  different  meaning 
30 
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from  that  which  it  has  in  the  writings  of  philosophers ; 
and  those  different  meanings  are  apt  to  be  confounded, 
and  to  occasion  embarrassment  and  error.  Not  to  go 
bade  to  ancient  philosophy  upon  this  point,  modern 
philosophers  consider  sense  as  a  power  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  judgment.  Sense  they  consider  as  the 
power  by  which  we  receive  certain  ideas  or  impressions 
from  objects;  and  judgment,  as  the  power  by  which 
we  compare  those  ideas,  and  perceive  their  necessary/ 
agreements  and  disagreements. 

The  external  senses  give  us  the  idea  of  color,  figure, 
sound,  and  other  qutJities  of  body,  primary  or  sec- 
ondary. Mr.  Locke  gave  the  name  of  internal  sense  to 
consciousness,  because  by  it  we  have  the  idesis  of 
thought,  memory,  reasoning, .  and  other  operations  of 
our  own  mmds.  Dr.  Hutcheson,  of  Glasgow,  conceiv- 
ing that  we  have  simple  and  original  ideas  which  can- 
not be  imputed  either  to  the  external  senses  or  to  con- 
sciousness, introduced  other  internal  senses  ,1  such  as 
the  sense  of  harmony,  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  moral 
sense.  Ancient  philosophers  also  spoke  of  internal 
senses,  of  which  memory  was  accounted  one. 

But  all  these  senses,  whether  external  or  interna!, 
have  been  represented  by  philosophers  as  the  means  of 
furnishing  our  minds  with  ideas,  without  including  any 
kind  of  judgment.  Dr.  Hutcheson  defines  a  sense  to 
be  "  a  determination  of  the  mind  to  receive  any  idea 
from  the  presence  of  an  object  independent  on  our  wiil," 

"  By  this  term  [sewse]  philosophers  in  general  have 
denominated  those  faculties,  in  consequence  of  which 
we  are  liable  to  feelings  relative  to  ourselves  only,  and 
from  which  they  have  not  pretended  to  dra\v  any  con- 
clusions concerning  the  nature  of  things ;  whereas  truth 
is  not  relative,  but  absolute  and  real."  —  Dr.  Priestley's 
Examination  of  Dr.  Reid,  &c.,  p.  123. 

On  the  contrary,  in  common  language,  sense  always 
implies  ^Mt^ieMi.  A  man  of  sense  is  a  man  of  judg- 
ment Good  sense  is  good  judgment.  Nonsense  is 
what  is  evidently  contrary  to  right  judgment  Com» 
mon  sense  is  that  degree  of  judgment  which  is  com- 
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moil  to  men  with  wiiom  we  can  conver.si;  and  transact 
business. 

Seeing  and  hearing  by  philosophers  are  called  senses, 
because  we  have  ideas  by  them ;  by  the  vulgar  they 
are  called  senses,  because  we  judge  by  them.  "We 
judge  of  colors  by  the  eye ;  of  sounds  by  the  ear ;  of 
beauty  and  deformity  by  taste ;  of  right  and  wrong  in 
conduct  by  our  mora!  sense  or  conscience. 

Sometimes  philosophers,  who  represent  it  as  the  sole 
province  of  sense  to  furnish  us  with  ideas,  fall  una- 
wares into  the  popular  opinion,  that  they  are  judging 
faculties.  Thus  Locke,  Book  IV.  Chap.  XL  §  2 :  — 
"  And  of  this  (that  the  quality  or  accident  of'  color 
really  exists,  and  has  a  being  without  me),  the  greatest 
assurance  I  can  possibly  have,  and  to  which  my  fac- 
ulties can  attain,  is  the  testimony  of  my  eyes,  which 
are  the  proper  and  sole  jvdges  of  this  thing." 

This  popular  meaning  of  the  word  sense  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  English  language.  The  corresponding 
words  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  I  believe  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  have  the  same  latitude.  The  Latin 
words  sentire,  sententia,  sema,"  sensm,  from  the  last  of 
which  theEnglish  word  sense  is  borrowed,  express  judg- 
ment or  opinion,  and  are  applied  indifferently  to  objects 
of  external  sense,  of  taste,  of  morals,  and  of  the  under- 
standing. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  assign  the  reason  why  a  word, 
which  is  no  term  of  art,  which  is  familiar  in  common 
conversation,  should  have  so  different  a  meaning  in 
philosophical  writings.  I  shall  only  obsei-ve,  that  the 
philosophical  meaning  corresponds  perfectly  with  the 
account  which  Mr.  Locke  and  other  modern  philoso- 
phers give  of  judgment.  For  if  the  sole  province  of 
the  senses,  external  and  internal,  be  to  furnish  the  mind 
with  the  ideas  about  which  we  judge  and  reason,  it 
seems  to  be  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  sole  prov- 


•  What  does  sensa  mean  1  Is  it  an  trratma,  or  dooa  ho  refer  to  sensn,  — 
once  only,  I  bolievo,  empiojed  by  Cicero,  and  interpreted  by  Nonius  Mar- 
cellna  aa  tpice  seativntio-  ?  —  H. 
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ince  of  judgment  should  be  to  compare  those  ideaa 
and  to  perceive  their  necessaiy  relations. 

These  two  opinions  seem  to  be  so  connected,  thai, 
one  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  other,  I  appre- 
hend, however,  that,  if  both  be  true,  there  is  no  room 
left  for  any  knowledge  or  judgment,  either  of  the  real 
existence  of  contingent  things,  or  of  their  contingent 
relations.,' 

To  return  to  the  popular  meaning  of  the  word  sense. 
I  believe  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  find  good 
authors  who  never  use  it  in  that  mfeaning,  than  to  find 
such  as  do.  We  may  take  Mr.  Pope  as  good  authority 
for  the  rneaning  of  an  English  word.  He  uses  it  often, 
and  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington  has  made 
a  litUe  descant  upon  it 

"  Oft  hriTS  jou  hinted  to  your  brotiier  peer 
A  ceilain  tmth,  which  mimj  buy  too  clear ; 
Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense, 
And  Bomething  previous  e'en  to  taste,  —  t  is  sense. 
Ciood  sense,  which  only  ia  the  giti  of  Heaven ; 
And  thoneh  no  science,  fiui'ly  worth  the  seven  ; 
A  light,  which  in  yonrself  you  must  perceive, 
Jones  and  Le  Ndtre  have  it  not  to  give." 

II.  Meanhiff  of  the  Term  Common  Sense.]  This  in- 
ward light  or  sense  is  given  by  Heaven  to  different  per- 
soris  in  different  degrees.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of 
it  which  is  necessary  to  our  being  subjects  of  law  and 
government,  capable  of  managing  our  own  afTairs,  and 
answerable  for  our  conduct  towards  others :  this  is 
called  common  sense,  because  it  is  common  to  aii  men 
whom  we  can  transact  business  with,  or  call  to  account 
for  their  conduct. 

The  laws  of  all  civilized  nations  'distinguish  those 
who  have  this  gift  of  Heaven  from  those  who  have  it 
not.  The  last  may  have  rights  which  ought  not  to  be 
violated,  but,  having  no  understanding  in  themselvt 
direct  their  actions,  the  laws  appoint  them  to  be  g 
by  the  understanding  of  others.  It  is  easily  discerned 
by  its  eftccts  in  men's  actions,  in  their  speeches,  and 
even  in  their  looks;  and  when  it  is  made  a  question, 
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whether  a  man  has  this  natural  gift  or  not,  a  judge  or 
a  jury,  upon  a  short  conversation  with  iiim,  can,  for  the 
most  part,  determine  the  question  with  gi'eat  assurance. 

The  same  degree  of  understanding  which  makes  a 
man  capable  of  acting  with  common  prudence  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  makes  him  capable  of  discovering  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false  in  matters  that  are  self-evident, 
and  which  he  distinctly  apprehends.  All  knowledge, 
and  all  science,  must  be  builfc  upon  principles  that  are 
self-evident ;  and  of  such  principles,  every  man  who 
has  common  sense  is  a  competent  judge,  when  he  con- 
ceives them  distinctly.  Hence  it  is,  that  disputes  very 
often  terminate  in  an  appeal  to  common  sense.  While 
the  parties  agree  in  the  first  principles  on  which  their 
arguments  are  grounded,  there  is  room  for  reasoning ; 
but  when  one  denies  what  to  the  other  appears  too 
evident  to  need  or  to  admit  of  proof,  reasoning  seems 
to  be  at  an  end ;  an  appeal  is  made  to  common  sense, 
and  each  party  is  left  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion. 

There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  this,  nor  any  way 
left  to  discviss  such  appeals,  unless  the  decisions  of 
common  sense  can  be  brought  into  a  code,  in  which 
all  reasonable  men  shall  acquiesce;  This,  indeed,  if  it 
were  possible,  would  be  very  desirable,  and  would  sup- 
ply a  desideratum  in  logic ;  and  why  should  it  be 
thought  impossible  that  reasonable  men  should  agree 
in  things  that  ai-e  self-evident? 

All  that  is  intended  in  this  chapter  is  to  exphiin  the 
meaning  of  common  sense,  that  it  may  not  be  treated, 
as  it  has  been  by  some,  as  a  new  principle,  or  as  a 
word  without  any  meaning.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  that'sense,  in  its  most  common,  and  therefore  its 
most  proper  meaning,  signifies  judgment,  though  phi- 
losophers often  use  it  in  another  meaning.  From  this 
it  is  natural  to  think,  that  common  sense  should  mean 
cojnmon  judgment;  and  so  it  really  does. 

What  the  precise  limits  are  which  divide  common 
judgment  from  what  is  beyond  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  what  falls  short  of  it,  on  the  other,  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine ;  and  men  may  agree  in  the  meaning 
30" 
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of  the  word  who  have  (Unerent  opinions  about  those 
iiraita,  or  who  even  never  thouglit  of  fixing  thorn.  This 
is  as  intelligible  as  that  all  Englishmen  should  mean 
the  same  thing  by  the  county  of  York,  though  perhaps 
not  a  hundredth  part  of  them  can  point  out  its  precise 
limits.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  common  sense  is  as 
unambiguous  a  word,  and  as  well  understood,  as  the 
county  of  York.  "We  find  it  in  innumerable  places  in 
good  writers  ;  we  hear  it  on  innumerable  occasions  in 
conversation  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  always 
in  the  same  meaning.  And  this  is  probably  the  reason 
why  it  is  so  seldom  defined  or  explained. 

l3r.  Johnson,  in  the  authorities  he  gives  to  show  that 
the  word  sense  signifies  imderstandinff,  soundness  of 
faculties,  strenffl/i  of  natural  reason,  quotes  Dr.  Bentley 
for  what  may  be  called  a  definition  of  common  sense, 
though .  probabiy  not  intended  for  that  purpose,  but 
mentioned  accidentally :  — - "  God  hath  endowed  man- 
kind with  power  and  abilities,  which  we  call-natural 
light  and  reason,  and  common  sense." 

It  is  true,  that  common  sense  is  a  popular,  and  i^ot 
a  scholastic  word ;  and  by  most  of  those  who  have 
ti'eated  systematicaJIy  of  the  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing, it  is  only  occasionally  mentioned,  as  it  is  by  other 
writers.  But  I  recollect  two  philosophical  writers  who 
are  exceptions  to  this  remark.  One  is  Buffier,  who 
treated  largely  of  common  sense,  as  a  principle  of 
knowledge,  above  fifty  years  ago.*    The  otlier  is  Bishop 

"  "Buffior's  Traiti  del  Premieres  Write  was  first  published  in- 1717,  his 
E/eraens  de  Mf-laphysiipie  in  1724.  If  we  excspt  IiOrd  Herljcrt'a  ti-eaiiso 
De  Verilate,  the^e  worlcs  exhibit  the  first  regular  and.  compreheiiaivQ 
attempt  to  found  philosophy  on.  certain  miniBrytraiha,  given  in  certdn 
piimar;  sentiments  or  fcoliags."  In  hia  Stqi^ementary  IHsserlaliora,  Iiote 
A,  j  e,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  auhjoins  a  succinct  exposition  of  BnfBer'a  doc- 
trine, luid  canclndca  the  article  hj  warning  his  readers  against  the  misrcp- 
resentatioBS  of  tiie  anonjmons  £nglis!i  tranalalor  of  the  treatise  on  First 
Tivllm.  '■  Not  only,"  as  be  tells  us,  "  have  Ihese  neTer  heen  exposed,  but 
Mr.  Stewart  has  b^ioyed  on  that  individual  an  adTawilJons  imponanee, 
hy  lauding  his  '  acuteness  and  intelligence,'  while  acquiescing  in  his  '  severe 
but  jast  animndversions'  on  Dr.  BeaOJe.  —  i'fcmenfs.  Part  H.  Chap.  I. 
Sect,  IIL 

"  The  translator  to  his  version,  which  appeared  in  1780,  hus  annexed  an 
elftbonito  Preface,  the  sole  object  of  which  ia  to  inveigh  ngiunst  Eoid, 
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Berkeley,  who,  I  think,  has  laid  aa  much  stress  upon 
commoa  sense,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  phi- 

Bcattie,  and  Oswald,  —  more  eapeciallj  the  last  two,  —  for  at  once  stealmg 
and  spoiling  iho  doelriiie  of  ihe  learned  Jesuit. 

"  In  regard  to  the  spoiling,  tlie  translator  is  the  only  culprit.  According 
to  him  Buffi«i's  '  conamn  sense  ia  b.  disposition  of  mind  not  nntaraJ,  but 
acquired  by  age  and  time.'  (pp.  iv,  xxxiy.)  '  Those  first  faotlis  which 
are  its  object  reqi:ure  c:spcrience  and  meditation  to  be  conceired,  and  ^b 
judgments  Hienco  derived  are  the  result  of  exercising  reason.'  (p.  v.) 
'  The  ase  of  reason  is  reasening ' ;  and  '  common  sense  is  that  degree  of  nn- 
derstaoding  in  all  tilings  to  which  the  generality  of  mankind  are  capable 
of  attaining  by  the  exeition  of  their  ration^  faculty-'  (p.  Jtvii.)  In  fact, 
Buffier'B  Jirst  truths,  on  his  translator's  showing,  are  lust  truths ;  for  when 
'  by  time  wa  arrive  at  tlie  knowledge  of  an  infinitude  of  things,  and  bj  the 
use  of  reason  (i.  e.  by  reasoning)  form  our  judgment  on  them,  those  Judg- 
menta  are  l}ieH  jvaih)  to  be  considered  as  first  trutlis' HI  (p.  sviii.)  ButTiow, 
it  will  be  asked,  does  he  give  any  color  to  so  unparalleled  a  perversion  t  . 
By  the  very  easy  process  of,  —  1°,  throwing  out  of  flcooimt,  or  perverting, 
what  his  author  does  say ;  —  2°,  mterpolalmg  what  his  author  not  on^f 
does  not  say,  but  what  is  in  the  very  teeth  of  his  assertions  ;  and  3",  by 
founding  on  these  perversions  and  interpolations  as  on  the  authentic  words 
of  Ms  author, 

"As  to  the  plagiarism,  I  may  take  this  opportnnity  of  palling  down, 
once  and  for  ever,  thia  impotation,  although  the  character  of  the  man 
might  have  well  exempted  Reid  from  all  suspicion  of  so  unwortliy  an  act. 
It  applies  only  to  the  Inquiry ;  and  thei'o  the  internal  evidence  is  almost  of 
itself  snfiidont  to  prove  that  Reid  could  not,  prior  to  that  publication,  have 
been  acquainted  with  Bofiier's  treatise.  The  strongest,  indeed  the  sole 
presumption,  arises  fi'om  the  employment,  by  both  philosophers,  of  the 
term  comntun  sense,  which,  strange  to  say,  sonnded  to  many  in  this  country 
as  singular  and  new ;  whilst  it  was  oven  commonly  believed,  that,  before 
Reid,  BufRer  was  the  first,  indeed  the  only  philosopher,  who  had  taken 
notice  of  this  principle,  as  one  of  the  genuine  sources  of  our  knowledge. 
After  the  testimonies  now  adduced,  and  lo  be  adduced,  it  would  be  flie 
apex  of  absurdity  to  presume  that  none  but  Buffler  could  have  suggested 
U>  Reid  either  the  principle  or  its  designation.  Here  are  given  fiH-ty-eigld 
authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  for  the  pliilosqphicid  employment  of  flie 
term  common  sense,  preBioaa  io  Rod,  and  from  any  of  these  Heid  may  be 
sitid  to  have  bon-owed  it  with  equal  justice  as  from  BufS^ ;  but,  taken 
together,  they  concur  in  proving  that  the  expression,  in  the  application 


ts  one  in-general  use,  and  free  as  the  air  to  all  and  each  who 
ciio&e  iiiufl  lo  employ  it.' 

"  But,  in  fact,  what  has  not  been  noticed,  we  know,  from  an  incidental 
statement  of  Beid  himself,  —  and  this,  be  it  noticed,  prior  to  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  —  that  he  only  became  acquiunted  with  the  treatise  of  BalBer 
after  the  publication  of  his  own  Inqmry.  For  in  liis  Aecimnt  of  Aristotle's 
Jjigic,  written  and  published  some  ten  vears  subsequently  to  that  woi^,  he 
says,  — '  I  have  latA  met  with  a  veiy  judicious  fl'calise  written  by  Father 
Bnlfier,' &c.,  Chap.  Vl,  Sect  II.  Compare,  also,  JnfeBecteoi  Poiuers  [the 
passage  to  winch  this  note  is  ^pendcd].  In  this  last  work,  however,  pub- 
lished after  the  ti'anslatioa  of  Boffier,  ttiougb  iitdirectiy  defending  the  less 
matnfbstiy  innocent  partners  in  the  accusation  from  the  chsar^  advanced, 
his  self-respect  provonls  him  from  saying  a  single  ivord  in  his  own  vindi- 
cation."—En. 
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him. 

Men  rarely  ask  what  common  sense  is;  becatiae 
eveiy  man  believes  himself  possessed  of  it,  and  would 
take  it  for  an  imputation  upon  his  understanding  to  be 
thought  unacquainted  with  it.  Yet  I  remember  two 
■very  eminent  authors  who  have  put  this  question ;  and 
it  is  not  improper  to  hear  their  sentiments  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  frequently  mentioned,  and  so  rarely  canvassed. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  gave  to  one 
of  his  treatises  the  title  of  Sensus  Communis;  an  Essay 
on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  'HuMor,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend;  in  which  he  puts  his  friend  in  mind  of  a  ffee 
conversation  ■with  some  of  their  friends  on  the  subjects 
of  morality  and  religion.  Amidst  the  different  opinions 
started  and  maintained  with  great  life  and  ingenuity, 
one  or  other  would  every  now  and  then  take  the  liberty 
to  appeal  to  common  sense.  Every  one  allowed  the 
appeal ;  no  one  would  offer  to  call  the  authority  of  the 
court  in  question,  till  a  gentleman,  whose  good  under- 
standing was  never  yet  brought  in  doubt,  desired  the 
company  very  gi'avely  that  they  would  tell  him  what 
common  sense  was. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  by  the  word  sense,  we  were  to  under- 
stand opinion  and  judgment,  and  by  the  word  common, 
the  generality,  or  any  considerable  part  of  manltind,  it 
would  be  hard  to  discover  where  the  subject  of  com- 
mon sense  could  He  |  for  that  which  was  aceordmg  to 
the  sense  of  one  part  of  mankind  was  ngainst  the  sense 
of  another:  and  if  the  majority  were  to  detcimme 
common  sense,  it  would  change  as  often  as  men 
changed.  That,  in  religion,  common  sense  lAas  as 
hard  to  determine  as  catholic  or  orthodox  "Whit  to 
one  was  absurdity,  to  another  was  demonstration.  In 
policy,  if  plain  British  or  Dutch  sense  were  right, 
Turkish  and  French  must  certainly  be  wrong.  And  as 
mere  nonsense  as  passive  obedience  seemed,  we  foand 
it  to  be  the  common  sense  of  a  great  party  amongst 
ourselves,  a  greater  pai'ty  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  party  in  all  the  world  besides.     As  for  morale 
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the  difference  was  still  wider ;  for  even  tbe  philosophers 
could  never  agree  in  one  and  the  same  system.  And 
some,  even  of  our  most  admired  modern  philosophers, 
had  fairly  told  us,  that  virtue  and  vice  had  no  other 
law  or  measure  than  mere  fashion  and  vogue." 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  gentleman's  speech, 
which,  I  apprehend,  explains  the  meaning  of  the  word 
perfectly,  and  contains  all  that  has  been  said,  or  can  be 
said,  against  the  authority  of  common  sense,  and  the 
propriety  of  appeals  to  it.  As  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  answer  immediately  made  to  this  speech,  we  might 
be  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  noble  author  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  the  intelligent  gentleman  whose  speech 
he  recites.  But  the  contraiy  is  manifest,  from  the  title 
of  Semus  Communis  given  to  his  Essay,  from  his  fre- 
quent use  of  the  word,  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Essay. 

The  author  appear'^  to  have  a  double  intention  in 
that  Essay,  con'e-- ponding  to  the  double  title  prefixed 
to  it.  One  intention  is,  to  justify  the  use  of  wit,  hu- 
mor, and  ridicule,  in  di^icusiing  among  friends  the 
gravest  subjects.  "  I  can  very  well  suppose,"  says  he, 
"  men  may  be  frighted  out  of  their  wits ;  but  I  have 
no  apprehension  they  should  be  laughed  out  of  them. 
I  can  hardly  imigme,  that,  in  a  pleasant  way,  they 
should  ever  be  ttlLed  out  of  their  love  for  society,  or 
reasoned  out  of  humanity  and  common  sense." 

The  other  intention,  signiiied  by  the  title  Sensus 
Communis,  is  carried  on  hand  in  hand  with  the  first, 
and  is,  to  show  that  common  sense  is  not  so  vague  and 
uncertain  a  thing  as  it  is  represented  to  be  in  the  skep- 
tical speech  before  recited.  "  I  will  try,"  says  he,  "  what 
certain  knowledge  or  assurance  of  things  may  be  re- 
covered in  that  very  way  (to  wit,  of  humor),  by  which 
all  certainty,  you  thought,  was  lost,  and  an  endless 
skepticism  introduced." 

He  gives  some  criticisms  upon  the  expression  sensus 
communis  in  Juvenal,  Horace,  and  Seneca ;  and  after 
shovring,  in  a  facetious  way,  throughout  the  treatise, 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals,  of  politics, 
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of  criticism,  and  of  every  branch  of  knowJedgc.  are  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  he  sums  up  the  whole  in 
these  words:  —  "That  some  moral  and  philosophical 
truths  there  are  so  evident  in  themselves,  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  imagine  half  mankind  run  mad,  and  joined 
precisely  in  the  same  species  of  folly,  than  to  admit 
any  thing  as  truth,  which  should  be  advanced  against 
such  natural  knowledge,  fundamental  reason,  and  com- 
mon sense."  And,  on  taking  leave,  he  adds,  — "  And 
now,  my  friend,  should  you  find  I  had  moralized  in  any 
tolerable  manner  according  to  common  sense,  and  with- 
out canting,  I  should  be  satisfied  with  my  perform- 
ance." 

Another  eminent  writer  who 'has  put  the  question 
what  c<rmmon  sense  is,  is  F^nelon,  the  famous  Arch- 
hishop  of  Cambray.  That  ingenious  and  pious  author, 
having  had  an  early  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy,  made  an  attempt  to  establish,  on 
a  sure  foundation,  the  metaphysical  arguments  which 
Descartes  had  invented  to  prove  the  being  of  the  Deity. 
For  this  purpose,  he  begins  with  the  Cartesian  doubt. 
He  proceeds  to  find  out  the  truth  of  his  own  existence, 
and  then  to  examine  wherein  the  evidence  and  certainty 
of  this  and  other  such  primary  truths  consisted.  This, 
according  to  Cartesian  principles,  he  places  in  the  clear- 
ness and  distinctness  of  the  ideas.  On  the  contrary, 
he  places  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  propositions  in 
their  being  repugnant  to  his  dear  and  distinct  ideas. 

To  illustrate  this,  he  gives  various  examples  of  ques- 
tions manifestly  absurd  and  ridiculous,  which  every 
man  of  common  understanding  would  at  first  sight 
perceive  to  be  so,  and  then  goes  on  to  this  purpose ;  — 
"  What  is  it  that  makes  these  questions  ridiculous  ? 
Wherein  does  this  ridicule  precisely  consist  1  It  will 
perhaps  be  replied,  that  it  consists  in  this,  that  they 
shock  common  sense.  But  what  is  this  same  common 
sense  ?  Is  it  not  the  Jlrsf.  tiotions  that  all  men  have 
equally  of  the  same  things  1  This  comnion  sense,  which 
is  always  and  in  aU  places  the  same ;  which  prevents 
inquiry;  which  makes  inquiry  in  some  eases  ridiculous; 
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which,  instead  of  inquiring,  makes  a  man  laugh  whether 
he  will  or  not ;  which  pats  it  out  of  a  man's  power  to 
doubt;  this  sense,  which  only  waits  to  be  consulted, — 
which  shows  itself  at  the  firat  glance,  and  immediately 
discovers  the  evidence  or  the  absurdity  of  a  question, — 
is  not  this  the  same  that  I  call  my  ideas  ? 

"  Behold,  then,  those  ideas  or  general  notions,  which 
it  is  not  in  my  power  either  to  contradict  or  examine, 
and  by  which  I  examine  and  decide  in  every  ease,  in- 
somuch that  I  laugh  instead  of  answering,  as  often  as 
any  thing  is  proposed  to  me  which  is  evidently  con- 
trary to  what  these  immutable  ideas  represent." 

I  shall  only  observe  upon  this  passage,  that  the  in- 
terpretation it  gives  of  Descartes's  criterion  of  truth, 
whether  just  or  not,  is  the  most  intelligible  and  the 
most  favorable  I  have  met  with. 

I  beg  leave  to  mention  one  passage  from  Cicero,  and 
to  add  two  or  three  from  late  writers,  which  show  that 
this  word  has  not  become  obsolete,  or  changed  its 
meaning.  De  Oratore,  Lib.  III.  50.  — "  Omnes  enim 
tacito  quodam  sensu,  sine  alia  arte  aut  ratione,  in  arti- 
bus  ac  rationibus,  recta  ac  prava  dijudicant.  Idque 
cum  faciant  in  pictmis,  et  in  signis,  et  in  aliis  operibus, 
ad  quorum  inteJligentiam  a  naturS  minus  habent  in- 
strumenti,  turn  multo  ostendunt  magis  in  verborum, 
numeronim,  vocumque  judicio;  quod  ea  sint  in  com- 
munibus  infixa  sensibm ;  neque  earum  rerum  quem- 
quara  funditus  natura  voluit  expertem." 

Hume's  Essays  and  Treatises,  Vol.  I.  p.  5. — ^"  But  a 
philosopher  who  proposes  only  to  represent  the  common 
-  sense  of  manldnd  in  more  beautiful  and  more  engaging 
colors,  if  by  accident  he  commits  a  mistake,  goes  no 
further,  but,  renewing  his  appeal  to  common-  sense  and 
the  natural  sentiments  of  the  mind,  returns  into  the 
right  path,  and  secures  himself  from  any  dangerou.'i 
illusion." 

Hume's  Inquiry  concerning'  the  Principles  of  Morals, 
p.  3,  — "  Those  who  have  refused  the  reality  of  moral 
distinctions  may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous 
disputants.     The  only  way  of  converting  an  antagonist 
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of  this  ]tiiid  is  to  leave  him  to  himaelf :  for,  finding  that 
nobody  keeps  up  the  conti'oversy  witli  him,  it  is  proba- 
ble he  will  at  last,  of  himself,  fvom  mere  weariness, 
come  over  to  the  side  of  common  sense  and  reason." 
Priestley's  Institutes,  Preliminary  Essay,  Vol.  I.  p.  27. 

—  "  Because  common  sense  is  a  sufficient  guard  against 
many  errors  in  religion,  it  seems  to  have  been  taiceii  for 
granted,  that  that  common  sense  is  a  sufficient  in- 
structor also,  whereas  in  fact,  without  positive  instruc- 
tion, men  would  naturally  have  been  mere  savages  with 
respect  to  religion ;  as,  without  similar  instruction,  they 
would  be  savages  with  respect  to  the  arts  of  life  and 
the  sciences.  Common  sense  can  only  be  compared 
to  a  judge ;  but  what  can  a  judge  do  without  evi- 
dence and  proper  materials  from  which  to  form  a  judg- 
ment?" 

Priestley's  Examination  of  D):  Reid,  &c.,  p.  127. — 
»  But  abouid  we,  out  of  complaisance,  admit  that  what 
has  hitherto  been  called  judgment  may  be  called  sense, 
it  is  making  too  free  with  the  established-  signification 
of  words  to  call  it  common  sense,  which,  in  common 
acceptation,  has  long  been  appropriated  to  a  very  differ- 
ent thing,  viz.,  to  that  capacity  for  judging  of  common 
things  that  pei-sons  of  middling  capacities  are  capable 
of."  Again,  p.  129.  —  "  I  should  therefore  expect,  that, 
if  a  man  was  so  totally  deprived  of  common  sense  as 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  txutb  from  falsehood  in 
one  case,  he  would  be  equally  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing it  in  another." 

From  this  cloud  of  testimonies,  to  which  liuiidrcds 
might  be  added,  I  apprehend  that  whatever  censure  is 
thrown  upon  those  who  have  spoken  of  common  sense 
as  a  principle  of  knowledge,  or  who  have  appealed  to  it 
in  matters  that  are  self-evident,  will  fall  light,  when 
there  are  so  many  to  share  in  it  Indeed,  the  authority 
of  this  tribunal  is  too  sacred  and  venerable,  and  has 
prescription  too  long  in  its  favor,  to  be  now  wisely 
called  in  question.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  do 
so  may  remember  the  shrewd  saying  of  Mj.  Hobbes,, 

—  "When  reason  is  against  a  man,  a  man  will  be 
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against  reason."     This  is  equally  applicable  to  common 
sense.* 


'  In  the  fifth  BfiClion  of  the  same  Disasvtation  referred  to  in  the  last  note, 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  defines  with  cienmesa  and  precision  the  various  accep- 
tations of  the  term,  common  sease,  only  two  or  tlireo  of  which  need  here  be 
uaticad-  Sometimes  "  it  denotes  Me  eonyj/ement  of  tioae  cogaUiom  or  conuic- 
tioia  ru/iicft  toe  receive  Jiom  natare  ;  which  oli  men  jrrofess  in  cummon  ;  and  Jy 
which  ihey  test  the  trutA  of  knowledge  and  the  mondity  of  actiona.  This  is  the 
uictiniug  in  wliich  the  expression  is  now  emphatically  employed  in  philoso' 
phj,  and  wHehmay  be,  tbevefocaj  called  itapAt/oaop^icai  signification.  As 
antliorities  for  its  use  in  this  relation,  Beid  has  adduced  legitimate  eseia- 
ples  from  Bantiey,  Shaftesbury,  Ffenelon,  Huffier,  and  Hume.  The  othors 
ivhich  he  quotes  fi'om  Cicero  and  Fricstter.  con  hardly  be  considered  as 
more  tiian  instances  of  the  employment  of  flie  words  ;  for  the  former,  in 
the  particuiar  passage  quoted,  does  noc  seem  to  mean  by  senaas  anmnams 
more  than  the  faculty  of  apprehending  sensible  relationi  which  all  possess ; 
und  the  latter  explicitly  states,  thnt  houses  tbc  words  in  the  meaning  which 
wB  are  hereafter  to  consider.  Mr.  Stowart,  EtoBeais,  Fart  n.  Oiap.  I. 
Sect.  IV.,  to  the  exMnples  of  Reid  adds  only  a  single,  and  that  not  an  un- 
ambiguous iosfance,  from  Bayle.  It  therefore  still  remains  to  sliow  that  in 
this  B^iticatjoti  its  employment  is  not  only  of  authorized  usage,  hut,  in 
faet,  one  long  aud  aoiversolty  established.  This  is  done  in  the  series  of 
tcstimouies  I  ^nll  adduce  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  note  [from  Heeiod 
bD  De  la  Mennius,  in  all  one  hundred  and  siz  witnesses], — piindpally,  in- 
deed, to  pravethat  tfce  dochine  of  common  eerae,  notwithstanding  many 
schismatic  oberraUons,  is  the  one  catholic  and  pereimial  philosophy,  but 
which  aiso  conoiir  iu  showii^  that  this,  too,  ia  tlie  nome  nnder  wiiicli  that 
docti'ina  has  for  two  tlionsand  years  been  most  familiarly  known,  at  least 
'  in  the  Western  world.  Of  tJiese,  tucretins,  Cicero,  Horace,  Seneca,  Ter- 
tulliaa,  Arnobius,  and  St.  Augustine  exhibit  the  eKpression  aa  rcet^ized 
in  the  language  and  philosophy  of  ancient  Rome  ;  while  some  fifty  others 
provo  its  Bcientifio  and  colloquial  usage  in  erery  conntry  of  modem  Eu- 

According  to  anotlier  acceptation  of  the  term  cumnion  sense,  "  it  denotes 
sachem  ordiaari/  coaipimei>l<ffmleUigetKe,  thai,  if  a  person  be  defieient  therein, 
Ad  it  aecoiailed  mad  or  foolish.  Ssntas  coimatinii  is  thus  used  in  Fhtedrus, 
Lib.  I.  7 ;  but  Horace,  Serm.,  Lib.  L  S,  and  Juvenal,  Sat.  Till.  73,  are 
orroneonsly,  thougli  aaii^ly,  interpreted  in  this  signiflcation.  In  modem 
Latinity  (as  in  Mdton  ChnCra  Salineaium,  Cap.  VJJI.),  and  in  most  of  the 
vulgar  languages,  the  expression  in  this  meaning  is  so  familiar,  Jhat  it 
would  ha  idle  to  adduce  examples.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Dissertations, 
&c.,  p.  387  of  the  collected  edition,  imagines.  Indeed,  that  this  is  the  only 
meaning  of  wmraott  sease  ;  and  on  this  ground  censures  Reid  for  the  adop- 
tion of  ttie  toiTO ;  and  even  Mr.  Stewart's  objections  to  it  seem  to  proceed 
on  the  supposition,  that  this  is  the  propei-  or  more  accredited  signiftcation. 
See  Hemenij,  Part  U.  Chap.  L  Sect-IL;  and  t?/«  o//fci'J,  Sect.  11.  This 
is  wrong ;  but  Beid  himself,  it  musl  be  acknowledged,  does  not  snfflciemly 
distinguish  between  this  and  the  last-mentioned  acceptation ;  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  tenor  of  his  chapter  on  Common  Sense,  bnt  eEi)eoially  from 
the  conclnding  chapter  of  Ae  Inquiry  " 

A^in,  when  common  sense  is  ased  with  emphasis  on  the  substantive  and 
not  on  the  adjective,  it  ofton,  in  popular  langrnge.  "expresses  native prm! 
31 
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III.  Relation  of  Reason  and  Common  Sense  to  eack 
other.]  It  is  absurd  to  conceive  that  there  can  be  any 
opposition  between  reason  and  common  sense.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  first-born  of  reason,  and,  as  they  are  com- 
monly joined  together  in  speech  and  in  writing,  they 
are  inseparable  in  their  nature. 

We  ascribe  to  reason  two  offices,  or  two  degrees. 
The  first  is  to  judge  of  things  self-evident ;  the  second 
to  draw  conclusions  that  are  not  self-evident  from  those 
that  are.  The  first  of  these  is  the  province,  and  the 
sole  province,  of  common  sense ;  and  therefore  it  co- 
incides with  reason  in  its  whole  extent,  and  is  only 
another  name  for  one  branch  or  one  degree  of  reasmi. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said.  Why,  then,  should  you  give  it 
a  particular  name,  since  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  only 
a  degree  of  reason  1  It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to 
this.  Why  do  you  abolish  a  name  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  language  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  has  ac- 
quired a  right  by  prescription  ?  Such  an  attempt  is 
equally  foolish  and  ineffectual.  Every  wise  man  will 
be  apt  to  think,  that  a  name  which  is  found  in  aU  lan- 
guages as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  them,  is  not  without 
some  use. 

But  there  is  an  obvious  reason  why  thia  degree  of 
reason  should  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it ;  and  that 
id,  that  in  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  no  other  degree 
of  reason  is  to  be  found.  It  is  this  degree  that  entitles 
them  to  the  denomination  of  reasouable  creatures.  It 
IS  this  degree  of  reason,  and  this  only,  that  makes  a 
man  capable  of  managing  his  own  affairs,  and  answer- 
able io\  his  conduct  towards  others.  There  is,  there- 
fore, the  best  leason  why  it  should  have  a  name  appro- 
priated to  it. 


tpeculatim  away  from  {he  affairs  of  life.  I  recollect  no  unambigaons  exam- 
ple! of  the  phrase,  in  Cbis  precise  Bcceptation,'  in  any  tuicient  author.  In 
modem  languagaa,  and  more  pa.rticnlBrlj  in  French  and  English,  it  ia  of 
ordinary  occuiTence.  Thus,  Voltairo'a  saying,  '  Le  sens  commun  n'est 
pas  si  commnn';  —  which,  I  may  notice,  was  stolen  from  Bnffier,  M&a- 
j^iquf,  4  6D."  ~  Ed. 
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These  two  degrees  of  reason  differ  in  other  respects, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  distinct 
names. 

The  first  is  pra-ely  the  gift  of  Heaven.  And  where 
Heaven  has  not  given  it,  no  education  can  supply  the 
want.  The  second  is  learned  by  practice  «nrf  rules, 
when  the  first  is  not  wanting.  A  man  who  has  com- 
mon sense  may  be  taught  to  reason.  But  if  he  has  not 
that  gift,  no  teaching  will  make  him  able  either  to 
judge  of  first  principles  or  to  reason  from  them. 

I  have  only  this  further  to  observe,  that  the  province 
of  common  sense  is  more  extensive  in  refutation  titan  in 
confirmation.  A  conclusion  drawn  by  a-  train  of  just 
reasoning  from  true  principles  cannot  possibly  contra- 
dict any  decision  of  common  sense,  because  truth  will 
always  be  consistent  with  itself.  Neither  can  siJch  a 
conclusion  receive  any  confirmation  from  common 
sense,  because  it  is  not  ■within  its  jurisdiction. 

But  it  is  possible,  that,  by  setting  out  from  false  prin- 
ciples, or  by  an  error  in  reasoning,  a  man  may  be  led 
to  a  conclusion  that  contradicts  the  decisions  of  com- 
mon sense.  In  this  case,  the  conclusion  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  common  sense,  though  the  reasoning 
on  which  it  was  grounded  be  not;  and  a  man  of  com- 
mon sense  may  fairly  reject  the  conclusion,  without 
being  able  to  show  the  error  of  the  reasoning  tJiat  led 
to  it.  Thus,  if  a  mathematician,  by  a  process  of  in- 
tricate demonstration,  in  which  some  false  step  was 
made,  should  be  brought  to  this  conclusion,  that  two 
quantities,  which  are  equal  to  a  third,  are  not  equal  to 
each  other,  a  man  of  common  sense,  without  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  judge  of  the  demonstration,  is  well  entitled 
to  reject  the  conclusion,  and  to  pronounce  it  absurd.* 

"  In  Jouffraj's  Mih-ngca  Pkilosopkiquee  thoro  is  an  article,  De  la  Philoso- 
pStfl  el  da  Sais  0»»!niin  (truiislined  by  Mr.  Ripley,  in  his  PMhsopldcaX 
ifisceBdJiies,  Vol,  L  p.  305  et  eet/.),  in  wiiich  lio  marlts  Willi  some  disiincc- 
aesB  Iheir  relation  to  each  other, 

"  Before  their  acoesMon  to  philosophy,  philosophers,  in  their  capacity  as 
men,  Imre  mthin  them  the  light  of  conicnon  sense ;  they  made  use  of  it  in 
tlieir  jndgnienta  and.  in  their  conduct ;  (aid  whstever  may  be  the  result  of 
th^  Bcientitic  labor^c,  it  is  not  fjcrccivcd  that  they  I'enounce  common  senso 
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CHAPTER    III. 

OF  FIKST  PBINCIPLES  IN  GESEKAL. 

.  I.  Nalme,  NecessUy,  and  Use  of  First  Principles.] 
One  of  the  most  important  distinctions  of  our  judg- 
ments is,  that  some  of  them  are  intuitive,  others  ground- 
ed on  moment. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  judge  as  we  will.  The 
judgment  is  carried  along  necessarily  by  the  evidence, 
real  or  seeming,  which  appears  to  us  at  the  time.  But 
in  propositions  that  are  submitted  to  our  judgment 

in  the  ordiiiaiy  affiura  of  life,  or  that  they  are  any  nioro  convoi-tod  lo  their 
own  doctrines  than  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  -Thoy  avow  in  piactiee, 
not  only  the  existence,  Imt  Iho  Enpevioriiiy,  of  the  solutions  of  common 
Bensa.  What,  then,  So  they  seek  t  Wliat  is  t!ie  pnrpoBe  of  their  endeivv- 
tmrsl     Lot  na  attempt  to  explnin  it. 

"  The  soinljons  of  common  senae  are  noi  estaliliahsd  ia  ton/  eiplieit  man- 
ner, and  in  a  potitive  Jbna,  in  Uie  human  mind.  Astc  the  llrst  man  yoti 
meet,  what  idea  he  has  formed  of  the  Good,  ov  what  he  thinks  concoming 
the  natncB  of  things ;  —  he  will  not  know  what  you  say.  If  you  attempt 
to  explain  ta  him  the  meaning  of  those  two  queatjona,  at  least  unless  you 
nse  all  the  skill  of  Soci'aCes,  ho  will  lind  it  hard  to  comprehend  you.  Bue 
undertake  to  call  in  question,  with  the  Stoics,  tliat  pleasure  is  a  good,  or  to 
deny.'with  the  spiritualists,  the  existence  of  matter;  — yon  ivill  see  Mm 
lan^  at  yonr  folly,  and  exhibit  the.most  unconquerahte  conviction  with 
regard  to  those  two  points.  It  will  be  the  same  with  aroi^  other  question. 
Commoi;  sense,  therefore,  is  an  opinion  of  undoubted  I'ealtty ;  hut  men  are 
gorerned  by  it  almost  unconsciously  ;  its  existenco  ia  m'oved  by  the  singlo 
fiict^  that  they  judge  and  act  as  if  Uiey  possessed  it.  Takeu  as  a  whole,  it 
is  obscure ;  no  one  can  give  account  of  it ;  but  when  a,  pai'dcnlar  ci\se 
occurs,  it  ia  manifested  at  once  by  a  clear  and  positive  application  ;  it  then 
returns  info  the  shade.  It  is  perceived  in  eve^  judgment,  in  eveiy  detor- 
minatioa  i  bnl^  except  in  its  application,  it  is  as  if  it  were  not :  and  it  is 
predsdj/  thia  Bbscuriti/  vildch  nuJces  tl  insa^kieatfor  linking  men,  ^flectioii 
cannot  he  satisfied  with  tbis  spedes  of  inspiration,  the  eharncterislic  of 
which  is  to  be  ignorant  of  itself,  and  lo  be  satislied  with  this  igno- 
rance. The  fli'te  of  humanity  is  not  satisfied  with  these  obscnre  glimpses, 
these  vague  pei^naaions :  it  seets  to  comprehend  what  every  body  bdieves  f 
it  wishes  to  obtain  clear  solntions  of  uie  great  questiona  that  concern 
rnan ;  and  with  it  commences  philosophy.    To  philosophize  is  to  eom- 

Srehondj  to  comprehend  is  not  l«  know,  but  to  verify  what  wa  know  he- 
ire.  How  could  we  wish  to  comprehend,  if  we  were  ignomnt  of  what 
we  wished  to  comprehend  ? " 

To  the  same  effect,  but  more  pointedly,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Note  A,  ?  3  : 
—  "  Nor  is  it  truD,  that  the  argument  fi-om  iMiimon  sense  denies  the  decision 
to  the  judgment  of  |>linf.sopbois,  nnd  accorils  it  to  tJic  verdict  of  the  yui 
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there  is  this  great  difference  ;  some  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  man  of  ripe  understanding  may  apprehend  them 
distinctly,  and  perfectly  understand  their  meaning  with- 
out finding  himself  under  any  necessity  of  believing 
them  to  be  true  or  false,  probable  or  improbable.  The 
judgment  remains  in  suspense,  until  it  ia  inclined  to 
one  side  or  another  by  reasons  or  arguments. 

But  there  are  other  propositions  which  are  no  sooner 
understood  than  they  are  believed.  The  judgment  fol- 
lows the  apprehension  of  them  necessarily,  and  both 
are  equally  the  work  of  nature,  and  the  result  of  our 
original  powers.  There  is  no  searching  for  evidence, 
no  weighing  of  arguments ;  the  proposition  is  not  de- 
duced or  inferred  from'  another ;  it  has  the  light  of  truth 

D'Alombei't  well  expresses  it,  that '  the  truth  in  metiiphysica,  like  tie  truth 
in  matfers  i^  taiiCe,  is  a,  truth  of  which  all  minds  have  llie  germ  within 
themselveaj  bo  which,  indeed,  the  greater  number  pay  >io  atceotiou,  but 
which  (hay  caa  reoagnize  the  nujmont  it  is  pointed  out  to  them.  But  if, 
in  this  sort,  we  are  ahlo  lo  undersland,  al!  are  not  able  K  iiistnicl.  "Iba 
merit  of  conveying  easily  to  others  true  and  simple  notions  is  much  greater 
than  is  commonly  Biipposed;  for  experience  proves  how  rarely  this  is  to 
be  met  with-  Sound  metaphjsiial  ideas  are  common  truths,  which  everj 
one  apprehends,  bat  which  few  have  the  talent  to  develop.  So  difScult  is 
it  on  any  subject  to'  make  our  own  what  helongs  lo  every  one.'  Mitanges, 
Tome  IV.  5  6.  Or,  to  employ  die  woi'ds  of  the  ingenious  Liditenhei^,  — 
'  Philosophy,  twist  the  matter  as  wo  may,  is  always  a  sort  of  cheroistiy 
<Seheidekun3t).  The  peasant  emplop  all  the  prmciplee  of  abstract  phi- 
losophy, only  iavelcpea,  latent,  eagatjed.,  as  the  men  of  physical  science 
express  it;  the  phtlosopliflc  exhibits  tlie  pare  principle.'  HiiOertaBsene 
Sch^^m,  Vol.  n.  p.  67. 
"■  it  mnst  be  recollected,  also,  that,  in  appealing  to  the  consciousness  of 
■  mankind  ia  general,  we  only  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  tliose  not  dis- 
qualified to  prononnce  a  decision.  '  In  saying  (to  use  tlic  words  of  Aris- 
Jotlejsimply  Mid  witiiout  qnaJiiication,  that  tttia  or  that  ie  a  Icnawn  Iruth, 
we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  m  fact  i^ecognized  by  oli,  hut  only  bjr  aach  as  are 
c/"o  somui  wndaWidinj;  jnst  as,  in  saying  absolutely  that  a  thing  is  whole- 
some, we  must  be  hefd  to  moan,  (o  such  as  are  of  a  halo  conatitotion.' 
2hp.,  14b.  VI.  Cap.  IV.  4  7.  —  We  may,  in  short,  say  of  the  true  philoso- 
phy what  Eraamna,  in  en  cpistie  to  Hutton,  said  of  Sic  Thomas  More ;  — 
'  Nemo  minus  ducitur  milgi  jiidicio  ;  sed  rursns  nemo  minus  abeat  a  sansK 
comrmmi' "    See  also  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

Compare  Beutde's  Essag  oa  the  JSilu™  and  ImmutaMlitij  of  7>alh,  Part 
I.  Chap.  11.;  Oswald's  jlppeai  to  CbiniamiSMM,  Vol.  I.  passim /Priestley's 
Examaiatioii  of  Dr.  Sadfa  Ingairq,  Sic. :  Cogan's  Ethical  Questions,  Specn- 
lation  v.;  dalluppi,  LtSerc  Filosojic&e  (ti'anslated  into  French  by  M. 
Peisae,  Lstlrea  PhUosophiqaes,  Paris,  1844),  Let,  XI.;  Bladanood'a  Mag- 
azine  for  August,  1847.  —  Bd. 
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in  itself,  and  !ias  no   occasion  to  borrow  it  from  an. 

Propositions  of  the  last  kind,  when  they  are  used  in 
matters  of  science,  have  conimonly  been  called  axioms; 
and,  on  whatever  occasion  they  ai'e  used,  are  called  Jirst 
principles,  principles  of  common  sense,  common  notions, 
self-evident  truths.  Cicero  calls  them  ntdurw  judicia, 
judicia  communibus  hominwm  sensibits  injixa.  Lord 
Shal'tesbury  exprei^es  them  by  the  words,  natural 
knmoledge,  fundamental  reason,  and  commmt  sense." 

"  For  the  nomonclatnce  of  first  principles,  see  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Hole 
A,  5  5.  His  I'emarks  on  two  or  three  of  tlie  appellayons  which  have  re- 
cently grown  into  filvor  are  hei^e  given. 

"I,  ListinctimbeUeJi,a)gaitiaiis,jiidj/nie!ils,&':. 

"  Pi'iestloy  {Examaiaiio!!,  &c.,  passim)  has  attempted  to  ridicule  Beid's 
050  of  tliB  teiins  inslind  and  inslimtive,  in  this  relation,  as  an  innovntion, 
not  only  in  philosophy,  but  in  Inngunga ;  nnd  Sir  James  Mackintosh  [IHs- 
Eerlatioiis,  p-  388)  coDsidera  the  term  instiael  not  less  improper  than  the 
term  common  se'ise.  As  to  the  iraproprie^,  thongh,  like  most  other  psy- 
chological terms,  these  are  not  unexceptionable,  tSey  are,  howeror,  less  so 
than  many,  nay,  than  most,  others.  An  inaUncl  is  an  agent  whiehperfomis 
hlindly  and  ignornntly  Bwoik  of  intelligence  and  knowledge.  The  Jctms 
iiisrincftW  Mie/i  instinctive  Judgmetii,  instinctive  co^tiaa,  are  therefore  ex- 
pressions not  ill  adapted  to  chaiacferiia  a  belief,  judgment,  cognition, 
which,  as  the  result  of  no  anterior  consciousness,  is,  like  the  products  of 
animal  insHnct,  the  intelligent  effact  of  (aa  fiir  aa  we  are  concerned)  an 
tmknown  canse.  In  like  manner,  we  can  hardly  find  more  suitable  ex- 
pressions to  indicate  IJutse  incomprehensible  Bpoutanelties  themselves,  of 
which  the  primary  faotB  of  consdonsness  are  the  manifasmtions,  than 
'  ir  inteUeetiial  instinets.    In  faet,  if  Teamn  can  justly  be  called  a  ■'' 


'  Et  qnod  nuiw;  ratio,  iinpelus  ante  fnit' 
As  to  an  innovation  cither  in  lengunge  or  philosophy,  this  objection  only 
betrays  the  ignoi'ance  of  the  ohjecior.  Mr.  Stewart  (Easai/s,  Ess.  II, 
Chap.  II.)  adduces  Boscovieh  and  D'Alembert  as  authorities  for  the  om- 
ploymont  of  the  terms  iseliiict  and  inatinetine  in  Raid's  aignifieation.  Bnt, 
before  Beid,  he  might  have  found  them  this  applied  by  Cicero,  Scaliger, 
Bacon,  Herbert,  Descartea,  Eapin,  PtBcal,  Poiret,  Barrow,  Leibnitz,  Mu- 
sffius,  Feuerlin,  Hume,  Bayer,  Eames,  Beimarns,  and  a  host  of  others ; 
while  Eubseqnent  to  the  Ii\gai!Ti  into  the  Human  Mind,  besides  Beattic,  Os- 
wald, Campbell,  Ferguson,  among  onr  Scottish  philosophers,  we  have, 
with  Hemsterhnia  in  Holland,  in  Germany  Tetens,  Jacobi,  Boulerwek, 
Neab,  lioppen,  Andllon,  and  tnaay  other  metaphysicians  who  have  adopted 
and  defended  the  expressions. 

"  2.  A  priori  tn^a,  principlts,  cogmtioiui,  noft'ons,  j«^paent3,  &c. 

"The  term  a. priori,  by  the  iiiflnence  of  Kant  and  Ins  school,  is  now  veiy 
gcnoiiilly  employed  to  chnracteriiie  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  are 
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I  hold  it  to  be  certain,  and  even  denioiisti'able,  that 
all  knowledge  got  by  reasoning  must  be  built  upon  first 
principles. 

This  is  as  certain  as  that  every  house  must  have  a 
foundation.  The  power  of  veasoning,  in  this  respect, 
resembles  the  mechanical  powers  or  engines ;  it  must 
have  a  fixed  point  to  rest  upon,  otherwise  it  spends  its 
force  in  the  air,  and  produces  no  effect. 

When  we  examine,  in  the  way  of  analysis,  the  evi- 
dence of  any  proposition,  either  we  find  it  self-evident, 

not  obtidned  a  posleriori,  —  are  not  evolved  out  of  expericnco  as  fiictitioto 
generolisalioDS ;  but  wbich  ore  native  lo,  nie  potentially  in,  the  mind  ante 
cedent  to  the  act  of  experience,  on  occasion  of  which  (as  constituting  its 
saltJEcdTe  conditiona)  they  are  first  ootaally  elieitad  into  oonsoiouaiieaa 
These,  like  many,  indeed  most  others  of  Ms  technical  eKpressiona,  fu'e  old 
woi'ds  applied  in  a  new  signification.  Prerionaly  lo  Kant,  the  terms  a 
priori  and  a  posleriori  were,  in  a  sense  wMcli  descended  from  Aristotle, 
properly  and  usually  employed,  the  former  to  denote  a  reasoning  from 
cause  to  eSbct,  ttia  latter,  a  reasoning  iiom  effect  to  cause.  The  term  a 
vriori  came,  however,  in  modem  times,  to  be  extended  to  sny  abstract 
reasoning  troni  a  given  notjon  to  the  conditions  whioh  such  noUon  in 
volved ;  hencej  for  example,  the  title  a  priori  bostowed  on  the  ontological 
and  coemologieal  avKuments  for  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  The  latter  of 
Uiese,  in  fiiet,  starts  from  experienije,  —  from  the  observed  contingency  of 
the  world,  —  in  order  to  construct  the  supposed  notion  on  which  it  founds. 
Clarke's  eosroolt^cal  demonstration,  called  a  priori,  is  therefore,  so  far, 
properiv  an  argument  a  posterien'. 
"3.  i)-anicaideni(dtridh,in-i}uxjiles,c(K/aitions,iiitlg>i>i!nlB,  &c, 
"  In  the  schools,  transeaiaentalia  and  traiuicenaena  were  convertible  ex- 
pvessions,  employed  to  mark  a  term  or  notion  which  ircmscended,  tliat  is, 
which  rose  ab  d  th  tained  under  it,  the  categories,  or  suHima 

genera,  of  An  S  sample,  is  being,  of  which  the  ton  cate- 

gories ore  on  ns     Kant,  according  to  his  wont,  twisted  these 

old  terms  int        n  ^n  fi  at  on.    First  of  all,  lie  distinguished  them 

from  each  ot  X  nde      transcendetis)  he  employed  to  denote  what 

is  wholly  boy  pe  ng  given  neither  as  an  o  posteriori  nor  a 

priori  Clemen        co"  hat,  therefore,  transcends  every  categoiy 

of  thought.     T     see    enlai       ttacaidenlalis)  he  applied  to  signify  uie  a 
priori  or  no  OB        coo-Qi  hich,  thongh  manifested  in,  as  aflbrding 

the  conditions  of,  ei.nenence,  transcend  the  sphere  of  that  contingent  or 
adventitious  knowledge  which  we  acquire  by  espErienee.  Transc^ental 
is  not,  therefore,  wliat  transcends,  but  what  in  &ct  constitutes,  q  category 
of  thought  This  term,  thongh  probably  from  another  quarter,  has  found 
favor  with  Mr,  Stewart;  who  proposes  to  exchange  the  expression  n 
ciptea  of  common  seaie,  for,  amoi^  othei-  names,  that  of  ft 
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or  it  rests  upon  one  ov  more  propositions  that  support 
it  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  propositions 
that  support  it ;  and  of  those  that  support  them,  as  far 
back  as  we  can  go.  Bat  we  cannot  go  back  in  this 
track  to  infinity.  Where,  then,  must  this  analysis 
stop  ?  It  is  evident  that  it  must  stop  only  when  we 
come  to  propositions  which  support  all  that  are  built 
upon  them,  but  are  themselves  supported  by  none,  that 
is,  to  self-evident  propositions. 

Let  us  next  consider  a  s3TitheticELl  proof  of  any  land, 
1  begin  with  the  premises,  and  pursue  a  train 

f  q  lences,  until  we  come  to  the  last  conclusion, 

o  th  to  be  proved,  Hece  we  must  tegin,  either 
w  th  s  If  vident  propositions,  or  with  such  as  have 
b  al  ady  proved.  When  the  Istst  is  the  case,  the 
p  oof  of  the  propositions  thus  assumed  is  a  part  of 
our  proof,  and  the  proof  is  deficient  without  it.  Sup- 
pose, then,  the  deficiency  supplied,  and  the  proof  com- 
pleted, is  it  not  evident  that  it  must  set  out  with  self- 
evident  propositions,  and  that  the  whole  evidence  must 
rest  upon  tbem  "i  So  that  it  appears  to  be  demonstra- 
ble, that,  without  first  principles,  analpticcU  reasoning 
could  have  no  end,  and  synthetical  reasoning  could  have 
no  beginning;  and  that  every  conclusion  got  by  reason 
ing  must  rest  with  its  whole  weight  upon  first  pinu 
pies,  as  the  building  does  upon  its  foundation 

It  would  doubtless  contribute  greatly  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  human  knowledge,  and  consequently  to  the  im- 
provement of  it,  if  the  first  principles  upon  wlitth  the 
various  parts  of  it  are  groimded  were  jiotnied  out  and 


"We  have  gi'ound  to  think  so  from  f ict&,  is  -v.  ell  as 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  Theic  aic  two  blanches 
of  human  knowledge  iu  which  thi6  method  has  btcn 
followed,  —  to  wit,  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy :  in  mathematics,  as  far  back  as  we  have  books. 
It  is  in  this  science  only,  that,  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  since  it  began  to  be  cultivated,  we  find  no 
sects,  no  contrary  systems,  and  hardly  any  disputes ; 
or,  if  there  have  been  disputes,  they  have  ended  as  soon 
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as  the  animosity  of  parties  subsided,  and  hav<;  never 
been  again  revived.  The  science,  once  firmly  estab- 
lished upon  the  foundation  of  a  few  axioms  and  defi- 
nitions, as  upon  a  rock,  has  grown  from  age  to  age,  so 
as  to  become  the  loftiest  and  the  most  solid  fabric  that 
human  reason  can  boast. 

Natural  philosophy,  till  less  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  remained  in  the  same  finctuating  state  with  the 
other  sciences.  Every  new  system  pulled  up  the  old 
by  the  roots^  The  system-bailders,  indeed,  were  always 
willing  to  accept  of  the  aid  of  first  principles,  when 
they  were  of  their  side;  but  finding  them  insufficient 
to  support  the  fabric  which  their  imagination  had 
raised,  they  were  only  brought  in  as  auxiliaries,  and  so 
intermixed  with  conjectures  and  with  lame  inductions, 
that  their  systems  were  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image, 
whose  feet  were  partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay. 

Lord  Bacon  first  delineated  the  only  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  natural  philosophy  can  be  built :  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  reduced  the  prmciples  laid  down  by 
Bacon  into  three  or  four  axioms,  whicli  he  calls  reg~ulw 
philosophcmdi.  From  these,  together  with  the  phenom- 
ena observed  by  the  senses,  which  he  likewise  lays 
down  as  first  principles,  he  deduces,  by  strict  reasoning, 
the  propositions  contained  in  the  third  book  of  his 
I^ncipia,  and  in  his  Optics;  and  by  this  means  has 
raised  a  fabric  in  those  two  branches  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, which  is  not  liable  to  be  shaken  by  doubtful  dis- 
putation, but  stands  immovable  upon  the  basis  of  self- 
evident  principles.' 

We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  reason  why 
logicians  have  been  so  unanimous  in  determining  the 
rules  of  reasoning',  from  Arist,otle  down  to  this  day, 
seems  to  be,  that  they  -were  by  that  great  genius  raised, 
in  a  scientific  manner,  from  a  few  definitions  and 
axioms.  It  may  further  be  observed,  that  when  men 
differ  about  a  deduction,  whether  it  follows  from  cer- 
tain premises,  this  I  think  is  always  owing  to  their  dif- 

*  Comparo  Slewnrt's  Elenienls,  Pnrt  II,  Cliap.  L 
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fering  about  some  first,  principle.  I  shall  explain  this 
by  an  example.  Suppose  that,  from  a  thing  having 
begun  to  exist,  one  man  infers  that  it  must  have  had  a 
cause ;  another  man  does  not  admit  the  inference. 
Here  it  is  evident  that  the  first  takes  it  for  a  self-evident 
principle,  that  every  thing  which  begins  to  exist  must 
have  a  cause.  The  other  does  not  allow  this  to  be  self- 
evident.  Let  them  settle  this  point,  and  the  dispute 
will  be  at  an  end. 

Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  in  matters  of  science,  if 
the  terms  be  properly  explained,  the  first  principles 
upon  which  the  reasoning  is  grounded  be  laid  down 
and  exposed  to  examination,  and  the  conclusions  regu- 
larly deduced  from  them,  it  might  be  expected  that  men 
of  candor  and  capacity,  who  love  truth,  and  have  pa- 
tience to  examine  things  coolly,  might  come  to  una- 
nimity with  regard  to  the  force  of  the  deductions,  and 
that  their  differences  might  be  reduced  to  those  they 
may  have  about  first  principles. 

II.  Means  of  delerminin^  what  ovght  to  be  admitted 
as  First  .Principles,]  We  are  next  to  consider  whether 
nature  has  left  lis  destitute  of  means  whereby  tlie  candid 
am,d  honest  part  of  mankind  may  be  brought  to  unanimity 
when  tliey  happen  to  differ  cdiout  first  principles. 

When  men  differ  about  things  that  are  taken  to  be 
first  principles,  or  self-evident  truths,  reasoning  seems 
to  be  at  an  end.  Each  party  appeals  to  common 
sense ;  and  if  one  man's  common  sense  gives  one  de- 
termination, another  man's  a  contrary  determination, 
there  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  no  remedy  but  to 
leave  every  man  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion.  It  is  in 
vain  to  reason  with  a  man  who  denies  the  first  princi- 
ples on  which  the  reasoning  is  grounded.  Thus,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  proof  of  a  proposition 
in  Euclid  to  a  man  who  denies  the  axioms.  Indeed, 
we  ovffht  never  to  reason  with  men  who  deny  first 
principles /rojji  obstinacy  and  iMwillingness  to  yield  to 
reason. 

But  is  it  not  possible,  that  men  who  really  love  truth, 
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and  are  open  to  conviction,  may  differ  about  first  princi- 
ples ? 

1  think  it  is  possible,  and  that  it  cannot,  without 
great  want  of  charity,  be  denied  to  be  possible. 

When  this  happens,  every  man  who  believes  that 
there  is  a  real  distinction  between  truth  and  error,  and 
that  the  faculties  which  God  has  given  us  are  not  in 
their  nature  fallacious,  must  be  convinced  that  there  is 
a  defect,  or  a  perversion  of  judgment,  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  A  man  of  candor  and  humility  will,  in  such 
a  case,  very  naturally  suspect  his  own  judgment,  so  far 
as  to  be  desirous  to  enter  into  a  serious  examination 
even  of  what  he  has  long  held  as  a  first  principle.  He 
will  think  it  not  impossible  that,  although  his  heart  be 
upright,  his  judgment  may  have  been  perverted,  by 
education,  by  authority,  by  party  zeal,  or  by  some  other 
of  the  common  causes  of  error,  from  the  influence  of 
which  neither  parts  nor  integrity  exempt  the  human 
understanding. 

In  such  a  state  of  mind,  so  amiable,  and  so  becom- 
ing every  good  man,  has  nature  left  him  destitute  of 
any  rational  means  by  which  he  may  be  enabled,  either 
to  correct  his  judgment  if  it  be  wrong,  or  to  confirm  it 
ifitberi^ht? 

I  hope  it  is  not  so.  1  hope  that,  by  the  means  which 
nature  has  furnished,  controversies  about  first  principles 
may  be  brought  to  an  issue,  and  that  the  real  lovers  of 
truth  may  come  to  unanimity  with  regard  to  them.  It 
is  true,  that,  in  other  eontrovereies,  the  process  by  which 
the  truth  of  a  proposition  is  discovered,  or  its  falsehood 
detected,  is  fay  showing  its  necessary  connection  with 
first  principles,  or  its  repugnancy  to  them.  It  is  ti'ue, 
likewise,  that,  when  the  controversy  is  whether  a  propo 
sition  be  itself  a  first  piiuciple,  this  process  cannot  be 
applied.  The  truth,  therefore,  in  controversies  of  this 
kind,  labors  under  a  peculiar  disadvantage.  But  it  has 
advantages  of  another  kind  to  compensate  this. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  in  such  controversies,  every 
man  is  a  competent  judge;  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to 
impose  upon  mankind. 
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To  judge  of  first  priiiciplea  requires  no  more  than  a 
sound  mind  free  from  prejudice,  and  a  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  question.  The  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
the  philosopher  and  the  day-laborer,  are  upon  a  level, 
and  wilt  pEiss  the  same  judgment,  when  ttiey  are  not 
misled  by  some  bias,  or  faiught  to  renounce  their  under- 
standing from  some  mistalicn  religious  principle. 

In  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  common  understand- 
ing, the  many  are  led  by  the  few,  and  willingly  yield  to 
their  authority.  But  in  matters  of  common  sense,  the 
few  must  yield  to  the  many,  when  local  and  temporary 
prejudices  are  removed.  No  man  is  now  moved  by  the 
subtile  arguments  of  Zeno  against  motion,  though  per- 
haps he  knows  not  how  to  answer  them. 

The  ancient  skeptical  system  furnishes  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  truth.  That  system,  of  which  Pyrrho 
was  reputed  the  father,  was  carried  down,  through  a 
Buecession  of  ages,  by  very  able  and  acute  philosophers, 
who  taught  men  to  believe  nothing  at  all,  and  esteemed 
it  the  highest  pitch  of  human  wisdom  to  withhold  as- 
sent from  every  proposition  whatsoever.  It  was  sup- 
ported with  very  gi'eat  subtilty  and  learning,  as  we  see 
from  the  wiitings  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  the  only  author 
of  that  sect  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  our 
age. 

Yet,  as  this  system  was  an  insult  upon  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  it  died  away  of  itself ;  and  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  revive  it.  The  modern  skep- 
ticism, I  mean  that  of  Mr.  Hume,  is  very  different  from 
the  ancient,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  allowed 
a  hearing ;  and,  when  it  has  lost  the  grace  of  novelty, 
it  will  die  away  also,  though  it  should  never  be  re- 
futed. 

Secondly,  we  may  observe,  that  opinions  which  con- 
tradict iirst  principles  are  distinguished  from  other  er- 
rors by  this,  —  that  tliey  are  not  only  false,  but  absurd; 
and,  to  discountenance  absurdity,  nature  has  given  us 
a  particular  emotion,  —  to  wit,  that  of  ridicule,  —  which 
seems  intended  for  this  very  purpose  of  putting  out  of 
countenance  what  is  absurd,  eitlier  in  opinion  or  prac- 
tice. 
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This  weapon,  when  properly  applied,  cuts  with  as 
keen  an  edge  as  argument.  Nature  has  furnished  us 
with  the  first  to  expose  absurdiW)  as  with  the  last  to 
refute  eiTor.  Both  are  well  fitted  for  their  several 
ofEcea,  and  are  equally  friendly  to  truth,  when  properly 
used.  Both  may  be  abused  to  serve  the  cause  of  error ; 
but  the  same  degree  of  judgment  which  serves  to  detect 
the  abuse  of  argument  in  false  reasoning,  serves  to  de- 
tect ttie  abase  of  ridicule  when  it  is  wrongly  directed. 
Some  have  from  nature  a  happier  talent  for  ridicule 
than  others ;  and  the  same  thing  holds  with  regard  to 
the  talent  of  reasoning.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  emotion  of  ridicule,  even  when  most  natural, 
may  be  stifled  by  an  emotion  of  a  contrary  nature,  and 
cannot  operate  till  that  is  removed.  Thus,  if  the  notion 
of  sanctity  is  annexed  to  an  object,  it  is  no  longer  a 
laughable  matter ;  and  this  visor  must  be  pulled  off  be- 
fore it  appears  ridiculous.  Hence  -we  see,  that  notions 
which  appear  most  ridiculous  to  all  who  consider  them 
coolly  and  indifferently  have  no  such  appearance  to 
those  who  never  thought  of  them  but  under  the  impres- 
sion of  religious  awe  and  diead.  And  even  where  re- 
ligion is  not  concerned,- the  novelty  of  an  opinion  to 
those  who  are  too  fond  of  novelties ;  the  gravity  and 
solemnity  with  which  it  is  introduced  ;  the  opinion  we 
have  entertained  of  the  author ;  its  apparent  connection 
with  principles  already  embraced,  or  subserviency  to 
interests  which  we  have  at  heart ;  and,  above  all,  its 
being  fixed  in  our  minds  at  that  time  of  life  when  we 
receive  implicitly  what  we  are  taught,  —  may  cover  its 
absurdity,  and  fascinate  the  understanding  for  a  time. 

But  if  ever  we  ai-e  able  to  view  it  naked,  and  stripped 
of  those  adventitious  circumstances  from  which  it  bor- 
rowed its  importance  and  authority,  the  natural  emotion 
of  ridicule  will  exert  its  force.  An  absurdity  can  be  en- 
tertained by  men  of  sense  no  longer  than  it  wears  a 
mask.  When  any  man  is  found  who  has  the  skill  or 
the  boldness  to  pull  off  the  mask,  it  can  no  longer  bear 
the  light ;  it  slinks  into  dark  corners  for  a  while,  and 
then  is  no  more  heard  of  but  as  an  object  of  ridicule. 
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Thus  I  conceive  that  first  principles,  which  are  really 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  directly  opposed  to 
absiirdities  in  opinion,  will  alwaya,  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature,  support  themselves,  and  gain 
rather  than  lose  ground  among  mankind. 

It  may  be  observed,  thirdly,  that  although  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  first  principles  to  admit  of  direct 
or  apodiciical  proof;  yei  there  are  certain  ways  'of  rea- 
soning even  about  tliem,  by  which  those  that  are  just 
a/nd  solid  may  be  confirmed,  and  t/tose  that  are  false  may 
be  detected. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  mention  some  of  the  topics 
from  which  we  may  reason  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

First.  It  is  a  good  argument  fltf"  hominem,  if  it  can 
be  shown,  that  a  first  principle  which  a  man  rejects 
stands  upon  the  same  footing  with  others  which  he 
admits ;  for,  when  this  is  the  case,  he  must  be  guilty 
of  an  inconsistency  who  holds  the  one  and  rejects  the 

Thus  the  faculties  of  consciousness,  of  memory,  of 
external  sense,  and  of  reason,  are  all  equally  the  gifts 
of  nature.  No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  receiv- 
ing the  testimony  of  one  of  them,  which  is  not  of  equal 
force  with  regard  to  the  others.  The  greatest  skeptics 
admit  the  testunony  of  consciousness,  and  allow  that 
what  it  testifies  is  to  be  held  as  a  first  principle.  If, 
therefore,  they  reject  the  immediate  testimony  of  sense, 
or  of  memory,  they  are  guilty  of  an  inconsistency. 

Secondly.  A  first  principle  may  admit  of  a  proof  ad 
absurdum. 

In  this  kind  of  proof,  which  is  very  common  in 
mathematics,  we  suppose  the  contradictory  proposition 
tobe  true.  We  trace  the  consequences  of  that  suppo- 
sition in  a  train  of  ree^oning ;  and  if  we  find  any  of  its 
necessary  consequences  to  be  manifestly  absurd,  we 
conclude  the  supposition  from  which  it  followed  to  he 
false  ;  and  therefore  its  contradictory  to  be  true.  There 
is  hardly  any  proposition,  especially  of  those  that  may 
claim  the  character  of  first  principles,  that  stands  alone 
and  unconnected.     It  draws  many  others  along  with  it 
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in  a  chain  that  cannot  be  broken.  He  that  talies  it  up 
must  bear  the  burden  of  all  its  consequeneea ;  and  if 
that  J3  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear,  he  must  not  pretend 
to  take  it  up. 

Thirdly.  I  conceive  that  the  consent  ofoffes  and  na- 
tions, of  the  leaitied  a/nd  unlearned,  ought  to  have  great 
authority  with  regard  to  first  pmiciples,  where  every 
man  is  a  competent  judge. 

Our  ordinary  conduct  in  life  is  built  upon  first  prin- 
ciples, aa  well  as  our  speculations  In  philosophy,  and 
every  motive  to  action  supposes  some  belief.  When 
we  find  a  general  agreement  among  men  in  principles 
that  coneern  human  life,  this  must  have  great  authority 
with  every  sober  mind  that  lovei?  truth.  StiU,  it  will  be 
said,  "What  has  authority  to  do  in  matters  of  opinion  1 
Is  truth  to  be  determined  by  most  yotes  ?  Or  is  au- 
thority to  be  again  raised  out  of  its  grave  to  tyrannize 
over  mankind  ? 

Authority,  though  a  veiy  tyrannical  mistress  to  pn 
vate  judgment,  may  yet,  on  some  occasions,  be  a  ubeful 
handmaid;  this  is  all  she  is  entitled  to,  and  thi?  is  ■ill 
I  plead  in  her  behalf  The  jusbee  ot  this  plea  will 
appear  by  putting  a  case  in  a  "cience,  m  -which,  of 
all  sciences,  authoiiiy  la  aclinowledged  to  hive  leist 
weight. 

Suppose  a  mathematician  has  made  a  di^covtiy  in 
that  science,  which  be  thinks  important ,  that  he  has 
put  his  demonsttation  in  just  order ,  and,  liter  eximin 
ing  it  with  an  attentive  eye,  has  found  no  fliw  in  it  I 
would  ask,  "Will  there  not  be  still  in  his  bieast  some 
diffidence,  some  jealousy  lest  the  ardor  of  invention 
may  have  made  him  overlook  some  lalse  sfcp  '  This 
mast  be  granted  He  commits  his  demonsiidtion  lo 
the  examination  of  a  mathematical  friend,  w  horn  he  ts 
teems  a  competent  judge,  and  watts  witli  impatience 
the  issue  of  his  judgment.  Here  I  would  ask  again, 
whether  the  veidict  of  his  fiiend,  according  as  it  is 
favorable  or  unfavoiable,  will  not  gieitly  inciease  oi 
diminish  his  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  Most 
certainly  it  will,  and  it  ought      II  the  judgment  ol  hia 
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friend  agree  with  his  own,  especially  if  it  be  confirmed 
by  two  or  three  able  judges,  he  lesta  seem-e  of  his  dis- 
covery without  further  examination  ;  but  if  it  be  unfa- 
vorable, he  is  brought  baolt  into  a  land  of  suspense, 
until  the  part  that  is  suspected  undergoes  a  new  aud  a 
more  rigorous  examination, 

I  hope  what  is  supposed  in  this  case  is  agreeable  to 
nature,  aiid  to  the  experience  of  candid  and  modest 
men  on  such  occasions  ;  yet  here  we  see  a  man's  judg- 
ment, even  in  a  mathematical  demonstration,  conscious 
of  some  feebleness  in  itself,  seeking  the  aid  of  authoi-ity 
to  support  it,  greatly  strengthened  by  that  authority, 
and  hardly  able  to  stand  erect  against  it,  without  some 
new  aid. 

Now,  in  a  matter  of  common  sense,  every  man  is  no 
less  a  competent  judge,  than  a  mathematician  is  in  a 
mathematical  demonstration ;  and  there  must  be  a 
great  presumption  that  the  judgment  of  mankind,  in 
such  a  matter,  is  the  natural  issue  of  those  faculties 
which  Giod,has  given  them.  Such  a  judgment  can  be 
erroneous  only  when  there  is  some  camss  of  the  ejror, 
as  general  as  the  error  is.  When  this  can  be  shown  to 
be  the  case,  I  aclaiowledge  it  ought  to  have  its  due 
weight.  But  to  suppose  a  general  deviation  from  truth 
among  mankind  in  things  self-evident,  of  which  no 
cause  can  be  assigned,  is  highly,  unreasonable. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  impossible  to  collect  the 
geneial  opimon  of  men  upon  any  pomt  whatsoever; 
and  theiefore  that  this  authoiity  can  serve  us  in  no 
itead  in  exammmg  fir^t  principles  But  I  apprehend, 
that,  m  many  ciset.  this  is  neithei  impos  ihle  nor  diffi- 
cult 

Who  can  doubt  whether  men  have  universally  be- 
lieved the  ejiistei'ce  of  a  mateiial  world  ?  Who  can 
doubt  whether  men  have  univei-sally  believed,  that  every 
change  that  happens  in  nature  must  have  a  cause?, 
Who  can  doubt  whether  men  have  universally  believed 
that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  human  conduct,  — 
some  things  that  merit  blame,  and  others  that  are  en- 
titled to  approbation  ?     The  universality  of  these  opin- 
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ioii':>,  and  of  many  such  that  might  be  named,  is  suf- 
ficiently evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  human  con- 
duct, as  far  as  our  acquaintance  reaches,  and  from  the 
history  of  al!  ages  and  nations  of  which  we  have  any 
recoids 

Theie  are  other  opinions  that  appear  to  be  universaJ, 
from  what  is  common  in  the  sti-ucture  of  ail  languages. 
Language  is  the  express  image  and  picture  of  human 
thoughts ;  and  from  the  picture  we  may  draw  some 
certain  conclusions  concerning  the  original.  We  find 
in  all  languages  the  same  parts  of  speech;  we  find 
nouns,  substantive  and  adjective ;  verbs,  active  and 
passive,  in  their  vaiious  tenses,  numbers,  and  raoods. 
Some  rules  of  syntax  are  the  same  in  all  languages.    - 

Now,  what  is  common  in  the  structure  of  languages 
indicates  a  uniformity  of  opinion  in  those  things  upon 
which  that  structure  is  grounded.  The  distinction  be- 
tween substances  and  the  qualities  belonging  to  them, 
between  thought  and  the  being  that  thinlts,  between 
thought  and  the  objects  of  thought,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  structure  of  all  languages ;  and  therefore  systems 
of  philosophy,  which  abolish  those  distinctions,  wage 
war  with  the  common  sense  of  manltind. 

We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  those  lyho  formed  lan- 
guages were  no  metaphysicians ;  but  the  first  principles 
of  all  sciences  are  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and 
lie  open  to  all  men;  and  every  man,  who  has  con- 
sidered the  sti'ucture  of  language  in  a  philosophical 
light,  will  find  infallible  proofs  that  those  who  have 
framed  it,  and  those  who  use  it  with  understanding, 
have  the  power  of  making  accurate  distinctions,  and  of 
forming  general  conceptions,  as  well  as  phiiosophei^s. 
Nature  has  given  those  powers  to  all  men,  and  they 
can  use  them  when  their  occasions  require  it ;  but  they 
leave  it  to  the  philosophers  to  give  names  to  them,  and 
to  descant  upon  their  nature.  In  like  manner,  nature 
has  given  eyes  to  all  men,  and  they  can  make  good 
use  of  them ;  but  the  structure  of  the.  eye,  and  the 
theory  of  vision,  are  the  business  of  philosophers. 

Fourthly.  Opinions  that  appear  so  early  in  the  minds 
33" 
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of  men,  that  tliey  cannot  be  the  effect  of  education,  or  of 
false  reasoning,  liave  a  good  ciaim  to  be  considered  as 
iirat  principles.  Thus  the  belief  we  have,  that  the  per- 
sons about  us  are  living  and  intelligent  beings,  is  a 
belief  for  which,  perhaps,  we  can  give  some  reason, 
when  we  are  able  to  reason;  but  we  had  this  belief 
before  we  could  reason,  and  before  we  couid  learn  it  by 
instruction.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  immediate 
effect  of  onr  constitution. 

Fifthly.  The  last  topic  I  shall  mention  is,  when  an 
opinion  is  so  necessarp  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that,  loith- 
out  the  belief  of  it,  a  mem  rmtst  be  led  into  a  thousand 
abmtdiiies  ia  practice,  such  an  opinion,  when  we  can 
give  no  other  reason  fov  it,  may  safely  be  taken  for  a 
farst  principle. 

Thu3  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that,  although 
first  principles  are  not  capable  of  direct  proof,  yet  dif- 
ferences that  may  happen  with  regard  to  them  among 
men  of  candor  are  not  without  remedy ;  that  nature  has 
not  left  us  destitute  of  means  by  which  we  may  dis- 
cover errors  of  this  liind ;  and  that  there  are  ways  of 
reasoning,  with  regard  to  first  principles,  by  which 
those  that  are  truly  such  may  be  distinguished  from 
vulgar  errors  or  prejudices.* 

"  On  ihe  mefuiB  of  disciitninKting  and  determining  first  prindplos,  which 
is  one  of  tlie  moEt  dlMcult  poinCe  in  the  philosophy  of  common  sense,  Sir 
W.  Htttnillon,  in  Koto  A,  }  4,  expreaaea  himself  wins  ;  —  "  These  charao- 
tets,  I  think,  may  ba  reduced  to  four:  —  i'',  llieir  itKompreksnaAUiU ;  2°, 
their  simpfici'^  ;  3°,  their  necessity  Had  tdisotiae  anivenaiitg ;  4°,  their  com- 
paraiive  euMfenee  and  caiairay. 

"1.  In  reference  to  the  first  Jt- a  conration  is  incomprehEnaiMe  when 
there  is  inerely  g^ven  us  in.  eonscionsnOBS  That  its  object  is  (ort  eari)  ; 
nnd  when  we  are  annblo  to  compreliend  through  a  higher  notion  or  belief, 
Wh^y  or  Mom  S  ie  (Siifn  ttm)  ■  When  wa  are  ^la  to  comprehend  why 
or  hon  a  thing  is,  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  Cliat  thing  is  not  a  primary 
iatam  of  «msciousneas,  bub  a  substiinption  under  the  cognMoa  or  belief 
which  offbi'ds  its  reason. 

"2.  As  to  the  second;  — it  is  mimifcBt,  if  n  cognition  or  belief  bo  made 
np  ot,  and  can  be  explicntod  into,  a  plurality  of  cogailaoaB  or  beliefs,  tliat, 
as  a  componnd,  it  cannot  be  original. 

"8.  Touching  tlia  third;  —  necessity  and  nnirersidity  may  be  regarded 
as  coincident;  For  when  a  belief  ia  necessary,  it  is,  a>  ipto,  nniyersal;  and 
that  a  belief  is  nnirersal  is  a  certtun  index  that  it  ranstbo  necessary.  See 
LeibniB,  Noiweuiix  Essais,  Lib.  I.  4  4.    To  prove  tlie  nocesBity,  the  uni- 
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III.  Enumeration  of  the  First  Principles  of  Contin- 
gent Ti-vihs.\  The  traths  that  fall  within  the  compass 
of  human  Itnowledge,  whether  they  be  self-evident,  or 
deduced  from  those  that  are  self-evident,  may  he  re- 
ive miiyersolity  iiiclicates 
Eutnccts  themselves  mny 
deem  that  they  follow  only  the  dictates  of  natnie.  As  St  Jerome  has  it, 
—  Dnatpiteqae  gens  hoc  legem  niitur<E  ptital,  gnod  didiclt. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  necessity  liei'e  spoken  of  ia  of  two  tinds. 
There  is  one  necessity,  when  ne  ciuinot  constrne  it  to  our  minds  as  pos- 
sible, that  llie  deliverance  of  consciousness  shonld  not  be  ti'ue.  This  log- 
ical impossibility  occurs  in  the  case  of  what  are  caUed  necesxary  truths,  — 
(r«(/is  0/ reason  or  intAligence  ;  as  in  (fte  lau)  ofmandiii),  the  baa  ufsidi^lance, 
end  stiU.  more  in  the  laws  of  idetititi/,  coittrpdidii/a,  and  exdiMed  middle. 
There  is  another  necessity,  when  it  is  not  unthinkable  that  the  deliveraJiee 
of  conscionsncss  may  possibly  be  false,  but^  at  the  same  time,  when  we 
cannot  but  iidmit  thait  this  deliverance  is  of  such  or  such  a  porport.  This 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  what  arc  called.  ctmiByeiit  truths,  or  truths  ofjact. 
Thns,  for  example,  I  can  theoreticidly  suppose  that  the  eslenial  object  I 
am  conadous  of  in  perception  runy  lie,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  mode  of 
mind  OF  self.  I  am  rumble,  however,  to  liiiak  that  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  —  that  consciousness  does  not  compel  mo  to  regard  it  —  as  s,  mode  of 
matter  or  not-self.  And  such  being  the  case,  I  eiuinot  practically  believe 
the  supposition  I  am  able  speculatively  to  maintain-  For  I  cannot  believe 
this  EQpposition  without  believing  that  the  lost  ground  of  all  belief  is  not 
to  be  felieved ;  which  is  self-contradiclory.  'Nature,'  says  Pascal,  'con- 
fontids  the  Fyi-rhoi\i3t ' ;  and,  among  similar  confessions,  those  of  Hume, 
of  IPiehte,  of  Hommel,  may  suffice  for  an  acknowledgment  of  Iho  impos 
sihility  which  the  skeptic,  the  idealist,  the  fatalist,  finds  in  ptHctically  be 
lieving  the  scheme  which  he  views  as  theoretically  demonatralsd. 

"4.  The  fourlb  and  last  character  of  our  original  beliefs  is  their  com 

rrative  etddence  and  certajt^ty.  Tliis,  along  wiQi  the  thu'd,  is  well  stated 
Aristotle,  — '  What  appears  to  all,  that  we  sfBrm  lo  be;  and  he  who 
rqects  this  belief  will  assuredly  advance  nothii^  baier  deseniinp  of  credence.' 
Ajid  ag^n  :  — '  If  we  know  and  belleva  tliroagh  certoili  ongiiuil  princi- 
ples, we  must  know  and  believe  these  with  paratnoioit  ceTtaiiilg,  for  the 
very  reason  that  we  know  and  hdievc  all  else  through  them.'  And  such 
are  the  trutlis  in  regard  to  which  the  Aphrodisian  saja,  — '  Though  some 
men  may  verbally  dissent,  all  men  ore  m  their  hearts  agreed.'  This  con- 
statutes  the  first  of  Bufficrs  essential  qualities  of  primary  truths,  which  ia, 
as  he  expresses  it,  '  to  be  so  dear,  that,  if  we  attempt  to  prove  or  to  dis- 
prove them,  this  can  be  done  only  by  propositions  which  ara  manifestly 
neither  more  esideat  nor  more  certain.  " 

Compare  Buffier's  Finl  Jhiika,  Part  I.  Chap.  VH ;  Stewart's  Ekmenia, 
Part  IL  Chap,  I ;  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Eefleelirm,  comment  on  the  eighth 
of  his  Aphsrisma  on  Spiritual  Bdiqioii ;  Jacqnes,  Sar  le  Sens  Oommiin, 
comme  PrincHJe  et  comms  Mithode  FkUosophiqve.  passim,  published  in  Meis. 
de  VAcad.  Itoyale  des  Sciences  Mor.  el  Fol,,  Tome  I.,  Savants  Etrangers ; 
Whewall's  Fhilosop!a/  of  the  Indactbie  Sciences,  Port  I.  Book  I. ;  Mill's 
Sptem  of  Logic,  Book  il.'  Chap.  V.  Most  of  these  authorities  treat  es- 
clnsivety  of  the  first  prineiples  of  neeessaiT  truths.  —  Ec. 
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duced  to  two  classes.  They  are  cither  necessary  and 
immviahle  truths,  whose  contrary  is  impossible ;  or  they 
are  contwffent  (md  mutable,  depending  iipon  some  effect 
of  will  and  power,  whicli  had  a  beginning,  and  may 
have  an  end. 

That  a  cone  is  the  third  part  of  a  cylinder  of  the 
same  base  and  the  same  altitude,  is  a  necessary  tmth, 
It  depends  not  upon  the  will  and  power  of  any  being. 
It  is  iramufably  true,  and  the  contrary  impossible.  That 
the  sun  is  the  centre,  about  which  the  earth,  and  the 
other  planets  of  our  system,  perform  their  revolutions, 
is  a  truth ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  truth.  It  depends 
upon  the  power  and  will  of  that  Being  who  made  the 
sun  and  all  the  planets,  and  who  gave  them  those 
motions  that  seerned  beat  to  him. 

As  the  minds  of  men  are  occupied  much  more  about 
truths  that  are  contingent  than  about  those  that  are 
necessary,  I  shall  first  endeavour  to  point  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  former  kind.  If  the  enumeration  should 
appear  to  some  redundant,  to  others  deficient,  and  to 
others  both  ;  if  things  which  I  conceive  to  be  fii'st  prin- 
ciples should  to  others  appear  to  be  vulgar  errors,  or  to 
be  truths  which  derive  their  evidence  from  other  truths, 
and  therefore  not  fiist  principles ;  in. these  things  every 
man  must  judge  for  himself, 

1.  First,  then,  I  hold,  as  a  first  principle,  the  existence 
of  every  thing  of  which  I  am  conscious. 

Consciousness  is  an  operation  of  the  understanding 
of  its  own  kind,  and  cannot  be  logically  defined.  The 
objects  of  it  are  our  present  pains,  our  pleasures,  our 
hopes,  our  feai-s,  our  desires,  our  doubts,  our  thoughts 
of  every  kind ;  in  a  word,  all  the  passions,  and  all  tlie 
actions  and  operations  of  our  own  minds,  while  they 
are  present.  We  may  remember  them  when  they, are 
past ;  but  we  are  conscious  of  them  only  while  they 
are  present. 

When  a  man  is  conscious  of  pain,  he  is  certain  of 
its  existence ;  when  he  is  conscious  that  he  doubts,  or 
believes,  he  is  certain  of  the  existence  of  those  oper- 
ations.    But  the  irresistible  conviction  he  has  of  the 
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reality  of  tliose  operations  is  not  the  effect  of  reason- 
ing; it  is  immediate  and  intuitive.  The  existence, 
therefore,  of  those  passions  and  operations  of  ouv 
minds,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  a  first  principle, 
which  Nature  requires  us  to  believe  upon  ber  authority. 

If  I  am  asked  to  prove  that  I  cannot  be  deceived  by 
consciousness,  —  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a  fallacious 
sense,  —  I  can  find  no  proof.  I  cannot  find  any  ante- 
cedent truth  from  which  it  is  deduced,  or  upon  which 
its  evidence  depends.  It  seems  to  disdain  any  such 
derived  authority,  and  to  claim  my  assent  in  its  own 
right.  If  any  man  could  be  found  so  frantic  as  to 
deny  that  he  thinks,  while  he  is  conscious  of  it,  I  may 
wonder,  I  may  laugh,  or  I  may  pity  him,  but  I  cannot 
reason  the  matter  with  him.  We  have  no  common 
principles  from  which  we  may  reason,  and  therefore 
can  never  join  issue  in  an  argument. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  only  principle  of  common  sense 
that  has  never  directly  been  called  in  question.*  It . 
seems  to  be  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  to 
retain  its  authority  with  the  greatest  skeptics.  Mr. 
Hume,  after  annihilating  body  and  mind,  time  and 
space,  action  and  causation,  and  even  his  own  mind, 
acknowledges  the  reality  of  the  thoughts,  sensations, 
and  passions  of  which  he  is  conscious. 

No  phUoBopher  has  attempted  by  any  hypothesis  to 
account  for  this  consciousness  of  onr  own  thoughts, 
and  the  certain  knowledge  of  their  real  existence  which 
accompanies  it.  By  this  they  seem  to  acknowledge, 
that  this  at  least  is  an  original  power  of  the  mind ;  a 
powPT  by  which  we  not  only  have  ideas,  but  original 
judgments,  and  the  Itnowledge  of  real  existence, 

I  cannot  reconcile  this  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
opei'ations  of  our  own  minds  with  Mr,  Loclie's  theory, 
that  all  knowledge  consists  in  perceiving  the  agi-eement 
and  disagreement  of  ideas.     What  are  the  ideas,  from 

*  It  conid  not  possibly  be  called  in  qnestion.  For,  in  doabting  the  fnct 
of  bis  «onBcioameBe,  the  skep^c  must  at  least  iiffirm  tbe  fa£t  of  liis  donbC; 
but  io  affirm  a.  doubt  ia  to  aflirm  the  aaisciouanees  of  it :  the  Soiiht  wonlii, 
thoi'efore,  be  self-coiitradictoiy,  —  i.'  a,  dtiniliilate  itself.  —  H. 
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whose  compafison  the  knowledge  of  our  own  thoughts 
results?  Or  what  are  the  agreements  or  disagree- 
ments which  convince  a  man  that  he  is  in  pain  when 
he  feels  it.* 

2.  Another  first  principle,  I  think,  is,  that  (he  thoughts 
of  which  I  am  conscious  are  the  thoughts  of  a  beiit^ 
which  I  call  myself,  my  mind,  my  person. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  wiiich  we  are  con- 
scious are  continually  changing,  and  the  thought  of  this 
moment  is  not  the  thought  of  the  last ;  but  some- 
thing which  I  call  myself  TettasSas  under  this  change  of 
thought.  This  self  has  the  same  relation  to  all  the  siie- 
cessive  thoughts  I  am  conscious  of;  they  are  all  my 
thoughts ;  and  every  thought  which  is  not  my  thought 
must  be  the  thought  of  some  other  person. 

If  any  man  asks  a  proof  of  this,  I  confess  I  can  give 
nooe  ;  there  is  an  evidence  in  the  proposition  itself 
which  I  am  unable  to  resist.  Shall  I  think,  that 
thought  can  stand  by  itself  without'  a  thinking  being  ? 
or  that  ideas  can  feel  pleasure  or  pain  ?  My  nature 
dictates  to  me  that  it  is  impossible.  And  that  nature 
has  dictated  the  same  to  all  men  appeal's  from  the 
structuie  of  all  languages :  for  in  all  languages  men 
have  expressed  thinking,  reasoning,  willing,  loving,, 
hating,  by  personal  verbs,  which  from  their  nature  re- 
quire a  person  who  thinks,  reasons,  wills,  loves,  or 
hates.  From  which  it  appears,  that  men  have  been 
taught  by  nature  to  believe  that  thought  requires  a 
thinker,  reason  a  reasoner,  and  love  a  lover.f 

*  See  M.  Cousin's  criticism  on  Locke's  thuory  of  Itnowleflgo,  showing 
its  inadequamr  in  respect  to  all  immediate  or  ullJTnate  cognitions,  and  all 
cognitions  of  real  existences  of  whatever  land.  Elements  of  Ps/chBlogy, 
Chap.  VIII.  and  IX.  — Ed. 

t  This  is  precisely  what  Descai'Ms  intended  hy  hia  ceiebi^itod  enlhy- 
mem,  Chgilo,  ergo  sam,  —  so  often  objected  to  by  Bcld  and  others,  nnd  so 
feoblj-  arid  hositatingly  defended  by  Stewart,  Essat/s,  Baa.  L  Chap.  I.  M. 
Cousin,  in  his  Fragiaentii  PhUosophapies,  3d  ed.,  Tomq  L  p.  S34  e<  seq.,  lias 
est  the  questiou  in  its  true  light :  ~  "  Before  Spinoza  and  Beid,  Gossendl 
had  attncked  the  enthymom  of  Descailea.  'The  proposition,  I  rfsnjfc, 
(Sere/bre  I  am,  supposes,'  says  Gassenfli,  '  this  laajor,  —  ITiat  alacli  thinke 
exists;  and  oonasqnantly  involves  a  hewing  of  the  tmestion.'  To  Uiis 
Descartes  replies: — 'I  do  not  heg  the  question,  for  I  do  not  snpposs 
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Here  we  must  leave  Mr.  Hume,  who  conceives  it  to 
be  a  vulgar  eri'or,  that,  besides  the  thoughts  we  arc  con- 
scious ol,  there  is  a  mind  which  is  the  subject  of  those 
thoughts.  If  the  mind  be  any  thing  else  than  impres- 
sions and  ideas,  it  mtist  be  a  word  without  a  meaning. 
The  mind,  therefore,  according  to  this  philosopher,  is  a 
word  which  signifies  a  bundle  of  perceptions ;  or,  when 
he  defines  it  more  accurately,  "  it  is  that  succession  of 
related  ideas  and  impressions,  of  which  we  have  an  in- 
timate memory  and  consciousness." 

any  tnajor.  I  mainCniii  that  the  proposition,  I  iAtni,  tliere/ore  I  Eii'st, 
is  a  peicicalar  tcatli  nhich  ja  incrodnced  into  the  mind  without  recourae  M 
any  more  genentl  truth,  and  indcpeodenlJ]'  of  any  lo^cal  dednclJon.  It  is 
not  a,  prejndicct,  bat  a  naturcd  judgment,  which  at  once  and  irresistibly 
strikes  tJie  inlfilligenco.'  '  The  notion  of  exiatance,'  saja  ho,in  reply  to 
the  objections, '  ia  a  primitire  notion,  not  obtnined  by  any  syllogism,  but 
evident  in  itself;  and  the  mind  discoreiB  It  by  intoidon.'  Eeaaoning  doea 
not  logicaUy  dcdnco  existence  iixim  thoagbt ;  but  the  mind  cannot  ttiiiik 
-without  knowing  itself,  bocanse  being  is  given  in'  and  nnder  thonght :  — 
CkK/ilo,  ergo  emit.  The  neitaintj  of  thinking  docs  not  go  before  the  certain- 
ty of  existence ;  the  former  contains  and  doveiops  the  latter;,  (hey  arc  two 
conMmporaneonfl  verities  blended  in  one  fundamental  verity.  The  funda- 
mencaJ.  complex  verity  ia  the  sole  prindplo  of  the  Cartc^an  philosophy." 

But  Eeid  would  still  object,  "  Why  not  bsgia  with  some  fact  of  the  aonsoB, 
as  well  as  ^th  some  fact  of  consciousness,  inoemiich  as  both  rest  on  the 
same  evidence?"  —  They  do  not  rest  on  the  same . evidence  i  for,  as  has 
bean  repeatedly  intimated  before,  doubting  the  consciousness  is  the  anlu 
doabt  which  is  absolutely  self-contradictory,  which  annihilates  itself,  and 
which,  therefore,  not  only  cannot  be  defendrf,  but  cannot  be  entertained. 
Descartes,  following  a  method  of  the  merits  of  which  we  do  not  now  speak, 
■was  in  qnest  of  some  fact  or  principle  which  he  conld  not  possibly  doubt 
oven  in  specnlation,  and  such  a  laet  or  principle  he  found  in  the  testimony 
of  consdousness  alone.  This,  therefoi-o,  he  not  only  made  his  point  of  de- 
parture, but  the  point  d^appui  of  his  whole  System,  profeaauig  to  accept 
nothing  but  the.  facts  of  consciousness  and  what  these  facts  cither  contain 
or  pveanppoae.  In  the  same  spirit  one  of  the  early  English  followers  of 
DeacBTles  wrote  :  —  "If  we  reflect  bat  upon  our  own  souls,  how  manifest!  i- 
do  the  specks  [notions]  of  reason,  fi-e^lom,  percepHoii,  and  tlie  like,  offer 
themselves  to  us,  whereby  we  may  know  a  thousand  times  more  distinctly 
what  our  souls  are  than  what  our  bodies  are.  Bor  the  former  we  know  by 
an  immediate'  converse  ivith  ourselves,  and  a  distinct  setise  of  their  opera- 
tions i  whereas  all  onr  knowledge  of  iba  body  is  little  better  than  merely 
historical,  which  we  gather  np  by  scraps  and  piecemeal  from  more  doubt- 
ful and  uncertain  experiments  which  we  moke  of  them :  bnt  the  notions 
which  we  have  of  a  mind,  i.  e.  something  within  us  that  thinks,  apprehends, 
and  discouiises,  are  so  clear,  and  distinct  &om  all  llior'  ~ 
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I  am,  therefore,  that  succession  of  related  ideas  and 
impressions  of  which  I  have  the  intimate  memory  and 
consciousness.  But  who  is  the  Jthat  bas  this  memory 
and  consciousness  of  a  succession  of  ideas  and  impres- 
sions ?  Why,  it  is  nothing  but  that  succession  itself. 
Hence  I  learn,  that  this  suecesaion  of  ideas  and  impres- 
sions intimately  remembers,  and  is  conscious  of  itself. 
I  would  wish  to  be  further  instructed,  whether  the  im- 
pressions remember  and  are  conscious  of  the  ideas,  or 
the  ideas  remember  and  are  conscious  of  the  impres- 
sions, or  if  both  remember  and  are  conscious  of  both  ? 
and  whether  the  ideas  remember  those  that  come  after 
them,  as  well  as  those  that  were  before  them  ?  These 
are  questions  naturally  arising  from  this  system,  that 
have  not  yet  been  explained. 

This,  however,  is  dear,  that  this  succession  of  ideas 
and  impressions  not  only  remembers  and  is  conscious, 
but  that  it  judges,  reasons,  affirms,  denies  ;  nay,  that  it 
eats  and  drinks,  and  is  sometimes  meiTy  and  some- 
times sad.  If  these  things  can  be  ascribed  to  a  succes- 
sion of  ideas  and  impressions,  in  a  consistency  with 
common  sense,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  what  is 
nonsense. 

The  scholastic  philosophers  have  been  wittily  ridi- 
culed, by  representing  them  as  disputing  upon  this 
question, -—iVMm  chivusra  bombinans  in  vacuo  possU 
comedere  secundas  intentiones  ?  And  I  beheve  the  wit 
of  man  cannot  invent  a  more  ridiculous  question.  But, 
if  Mr.  Hume's  philosophy  be  admitted,  this  question 
deserves  to  be  treated  more  gravely ;  for  if,  as  we  learn 
from  this  philosophy,  a  succession  of  ideas  and  impres- 
sions may  eat,  and  drink,  and  be  merry,  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  a  chimera,  which,  if  not  the  same,  is  oi  kin 
to  an  idea,  may  not  chew  the  cud  upon  that  kind  of 
food  which  the  schoolmen  call  secotid  intentions* 


*  All  this  criticism  of  Hume  proceeds  on  the  erroneons  hypothesis  tliat 

■was  a  dogmatist.    He  was  a  skeptic, — that  ia,  he  acceptoJ  we  principles 

aaaertcd  by  the  prevalent  di^matism ;  and  only  showed  tliataiich  and  Each 

..._i ..|  (jjjgg  principles,  ineritahle.    The  absnrdinr  w ' 
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3.  Another  first  principle  I  take  to  be,  thiit  tlwse 
thi'^s  did  really  happen  which  I  distinctly  remember. 

This  has  one  of  the  isrtrest  mavks  of  a  first  principle ; 
for  no  man  ever  pretended  to  prove  it,  and  yet  no  man 
in  his  wits  calls  it  in  question.  The  testimony  of 
memory,  like  that  of  consciousness,  is  immediate ;  i*; 
claims  our  assent  upon  its  own  authority.'- 

Suppose  that  a  learned  counsel,  in  defence  of  a  client 
against  the  concurring  testimony  of  witnesses  of  credit, 
should  insist  upon  a  new  topic  to  invalidate  the  testi- 
mony. "  Admitting,"  says  he,  "  the  integrity  of  the 
witnesses,  and  that  they  distinctly  remember  what  they 
have  given  in  evidence,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
prisoner  is  guilty.  It  has  never  been  proved  that  the 
most  distinct  memory  may  not  be  fallacious.  Show 
me  any  necessary  connection  between  that  act  of  the 
mind  which  we  call  memory,  and  the  past  existence  of 
the  event  remembered.  No  man  has  ever  offered  a 
shadow  of  argument  to  prove  such  a  connection ;  yet 
this  is  one  link  of  the  chain  of  proof  against  the 
prisoner ;  and  if  it  have  no  strengt.h,  the  whole  proof 
falls  to  the  ground.  Until  this,  therefore,  be  made  evi- 
dent, until  it  can  be  proved,  that  we  may  safely  rest 
upon  the  testimony  of  meraoiy  for  the  truth  of  past 
events,  no  judge  or  jury  can  justly  taice  away  the  life 
of  a  citizen  upon  so  doubtful  a  point," 

I  believe  we  may  take  it  for  gi'anted,  that  this  argu- 
ment from  a  learned  counsel  would  have  no  other  effect 
upon  the  judge  or  jury,  than  to  convince  them  that  he 
was  disordered  in  his  judgment.  Counsel  is  allowed 
to  plead  every  thing  for  a  client  that  is  fit  to  persuade 
or  to  move ;  yet  I  believe  no  counsel  ever  had  the  bold- 
ness to  plead  this  topic.  And  for  what  reason  ?  For 
no  other  reason,  surely,  but  because  it  is  absm'd.  Now, 
what  is  absurd  at  the  bar  is  so  in  the  philosopher's 

*  Thaiteuniof  memory  dews  «ot  stand  upon  the  same  groand  as  the 
(Situm  of  simple  conscionsnEss.  In  so  fiu'  as  memory  is  conscionsness,  it 
cannot  be  denied.  We  oiinnot,  withont  contrailietion,  deny  the  fact  of 
memory  as  a  present  conscioasness  ;  but  we  may,  wifJiout  contradiction, 
suppose  tLit  Ihn  past  given  lliereiu  U  only  an  illusion  of  tiie  pi'escat.  ~  IT 
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chair.  What  would  be  ridiculous,  if  delivercd  to  a  jury 
of  honest,  sensible  citizens,  is  no  leas  so  when  delivered 
gravely  in  a  philosophical  dissertation. 

4.  Another  first  principle  is  ow  own  personal  identity 
and  coniirmed  existence,  as  far  back  as  we  remember  any 
thing  distinetly. 

This  we  know  immediately,  and  not  by  reasoning. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  part  of  the  testimony  of  mom- 
ory.  Every  thing  we  remember  has  such  a  relation  to 
ourselves,  as  to  imply  necessarily  our  existence  at  the 
time  remembered.  And  there  cannot  be  a  more  palpa- 
ble absurdity  than  that  aauan  should  remember  what 
happened  before  he  existed.  He  must  therefore  have 
existed  as  far  back  as  he  remembers,  any  thing  dis- 
tinctly, if  his  memory  be  not-  fallacious.  This  princi- 
ple, therefore,  is  so  connected,  with  the  last  mentioned, 
that  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  both  ought  not  to  be 
included  in  one.  Let  every  one  judge  of  this  as  he 
sees  reason.  The  proper  notion  of  identity,  and  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Locke  on  this  subject,  have  been  con- 
sidered before  under  the  head  of  Memory. 

5.  Another  first  principle,  I  think,  is,  that  we  have 
some  degree  of  power  over  our  actions,  and  the  deter- 
minations of  our  will. 

All  power  mu.st  be  derived  from  the  Fonntain  of 
power  and  of  every  good  gift.  Upon  his  good  pleasure 
its  continuance  depends,  and  it  is  always  subject  to  his 
control.  Beings  to  whom  God  has  given  any  degree 
of  power,  and  understanding  to  direct  them  to  the 
proper  use  of  it,  must  be  accountable  to  their  Maker. 
But  those  who  are  intrusted  with  no  power  can  have 
no  account  to  malie ;  for  all  good  conduct  consists  in 
the  right  use  of  power  ;  all  bad  conduct  in  the  abuse  of 
it.  To  call  to  account  a  being  who  never  was  intrusted 
with  any  degree  of  power,  is  an  absurdity  no  less  than 
it  would  be  to  call  to  an  account  an  inanimate  being. 
We  are  sure,  therefore,  if  we  have  any  account  to  raalte 
to  the  Author  of  our  being,  that  we  must  have  some 
degree  of  power,  which,  as  far  as  it  is  properly  used, 
entitles  "us  (o  hia  approbation;  and,  w^hen  abused,  ren- 
ders us  obno>:iott^  !o  his  displeasure. 
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ft  is  not  easy  to  say  in  wliat  way  we  first  get  the 
t^.-ion  or  idea  of  power.  It  is  neither  an  object  of  sense 
nor  of  consciousness.  We  see  events,  one  succeeding 
another ;  but  we  see  not  the  power  by  which  they  are 
produced.  We  are  conscious  of  the  operations  of  our 
minds ;  but  power  is  not  an  operation  of  mind.  If  we 
had  no  notions  but  such  as  are  furnished  by  the  exter- 
nal senses  and  by  consciousness,  it  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible that  we  should  ever  have  any  conception  of  power. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Hume,  who  has  reasoned  the  most 
accurately  upon  this  hypothesis,  denies  that  we  have 
any  idea  of  power,  and  clearly  refutes  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Locke  of  the  origin  of  this  idea. 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  reason  from  an  hypothesis  against 
a  fact,  the  truth  of  which  every  man  may  see  by  attend- 
ing to  his  own  thoughts.  It  is  evident,  that  ait  men, 
very  early  in  life,  not  only  have  an  idea  of  power,  but 
a  conviction  that  they  have  some  degree  of  it  in  them- 
selves ;  for  this  conviction  is  necessarily  implied  in 
many  operations  of  mind,  which  are  familiar  to  eveiy 
man,  and  without  which  no  man  can  act  the  part  of  a 
reasonable  being. 

First,  It  is  implied  in  every  act  of  volition.  "  Voli- 
tion, it  is  plain,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "is  an  act  of  the 
mind,  knowingly  exerting  that  dominion  which  it  takes 
itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  employing  it 
in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any  particular  action."  Ev- 
ery volition  therefore  implies  a  conviction  of  power  to 
do  the  action  willed,  A  man  may  desire  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  moon,  or  to  the  planet  Jnpitcr ;  but  nothing 
bat  insanity  could  make  him  will  to  do  so.  And  if 
even  insanity  produced  this  effect,  it  must  be  by  making 
him  think  it  to  be  in  his  power. 

Secondly.  This  conviction  is  implied  in  all  delibera- 
tion; for  no  man  in  his  wits  deliberates  whether  he 
shall  do  what  he  believes  not  to  be  in  his  power. 

Thirdly.  The  same  conviction  is  implied  in  every  res- 
olution or  purpose  formed  in  consequence  of  deliberation. 
A  man  may  as  well  form  a  resolution  to  pull  the  moon 
oat  of  her  sphere,  as  to  do  the  most  insignificant  action 
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which  lie  believes  not  to  be  in  his  power.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  every  promise  or  contract  wherein 
a  man  plights  his  faith  ;  ior  he  in  not  an  honest  man 
who  promises  what  he  does  not  believe  he  has  power  to 
perform- 
As  these  operations  imply  a  belief  of  some  degree  of 
power  in  ourselves,  so  there  are  others  equally  common 
and  familiar,  which  imply  a  like  belief  with  regard  to 
others.  When  we  impute  to  a  man  any  action  or 
omission,  as  a  ground  of  approbation  or  of  blame,  we 
must  believe  he  had  power  to  clo  otherwise.  The 
same  is  implied  in  all  advice,  exhortation,  command, 
and  rebuke,  and  in  every  case  in  which  we  rely  upon 
hia  fidelity  in  performing  any  engagement,  or  executing 
any  trust. 

It  is  not  more  evident  that  mankind  have  a  convic- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  than  that  they 
have  the  conviction  of  some  degree  of  power  in  them- 
selves, and  in  others,  every  one  over  his  own  actions, 
and  the  determinations  of  his  will,  —  a  conviction  so 
early,  so  general,  and  so  interwoven  with  the  whole  of 
human  conduct,  that  it  mu§t  be  the  natural  effect  of 
our  constitution,  and  intended  by  the  Author  of  our  be- 
ing to  guide  our  actions.  It  resembles  our  conviction 
of  the  existence  of  a  material  world  in  this  respect  also, 
that  even  those  who  reject  it  in  speculation  find  them- 
selves mider  a  necessity  of  being  governed  by  it  in 
their  practice ;  and  thus  it  will  always  happen  when 
philosophy  contradicts  first  principles.* 

6.  Another  first  principle  is,  that  the  nahvral  faculties, 
by  which  we  distinguish  truth  from  error,  are  not  falla- 
cious. 

If  any  man  should  demand  a  proof  of  this,  it  is  im- 
possible to  satisfy  him.  For  suppose  it  should  be 
mathematically  demonstrated,  this  would  signify  noth- 
ing in  this  case ;  because,  to  judge  ol'  a  demonstration, 

•  This  suiyect  is  discussed  by  Reid  more  at  lengtli  in  his  Eascm  on  tRe 
Active  Powers  of  Man,  Ess.  I,  See  also  Stewart's  Philosophy  qftliB  Active 
OBrfMoraiPoMJers,  Walber'scdition.Book  II.  Chap.TI.;  Voasm's EUihenis 
""     '  ■        Chap.  IV. ;  and  Koiven's  Tjoa/eil  Lecliires,  Loct.  IV.  —  Eo. 
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a  man  must  trust  his  faculties,  and  take  it>r  granted 
the  very  thing  in  question.  If  a  man's  honesty  were 
called  in  question,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  refer  it  to 
the  loan's  own  word  whether  he  be  honest  or  not.  The 
same  absurdity  there  is  in  attempting  to  prove,  by  any 
kind  of  reasoning,  probable  or  demonstrative,  that  our 
reason  is  not  fallacions,  since  the" very  point  in  question 
is  whether  reasoning  may  be  trusted. 

Descartes  certainly  made  a  false  step  in  this  matter ; 
for  having  suggested  this  doubt  among  others,  —  that 
whatever  evidence  he  might  have  from  his  conscious- 
ness, his  senses,  his  memory,  or  his  reason,  yet  possibly 
some  malignant  being  had  given  him  those  faculties  on 
purpose  to  impose  upon  him  ;  and,  therefore,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  trusted  without  a  proper  voucher,  —  to 
remove  this  doubt  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  being  of 
a  Deity  who  is  no  deceiver :  whence  he  concludes,  that 
the  faculties  he  had  given  him  are  true  and  worthy  to 
be  trusted. 

It  is  strange  that  so  acute  a  reasoner  did  not  per- 
ceive, that  in  this  reasoning  there  is  evidently  a  begging 
of  the  question.  For  if  onr  faculties  be  fallacious,  why 
may  they  not  deceive  us  in  this  reasoning  as  well  as  in 
others  ?  And  if  they  are  to  be  trusted  in  this  instance 
without  a  voucher,  why  not  in  others  ?  Every  kind  of 
reasoning  for  the  veracity  of  oui  faculties  amounts  to 
no  more  than  taking  their  own  testimony  for  their  ve- 
racity, and  this  we  must  do  implicitly,  until  God  give 
us  new  faculties  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  old ;  and 
the  reason  why  Descartes  satisfied  himself  with  so  weak 
an  argument  for  the  truth  of  his  faculties  most  probably 
was,  that  he  never  seriously  doubted  of  it. 

If  any  tnith  can  be  said  to  be  prior  to  all  others  in 
the  order  of  nature,  this  seems  to  have  the  best  claim  ; 
because  in  every  instance  of  assent,  whether  upon  in- 
tuitive, demonstrative,  or  probable  evidence,  the  ti-uth 
of  our  faculties  is  taken  for  granted,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
one  of  the  premises  on  which  our  assent  is  grounded.* 

of  tho  veracity  of  the  primary  date 
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How,  then,  come  we  to  be  assured  of  this  fundanjen-- 
tal  truth  on  which  all  others  rest?  Pevhapa  evidence, 
as  in  many  other  respects  it  resembles  light,  so  in  this 
also,  —  that  as  light,  which  is  the  discoverer  of  all  visi- 
ble objects,  discovers  itself  at  the  same  time,  so  evi- 
dence, which  is  the  voucher  for  all  truth,  vouches  for 
itself  at  the  same  time.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that 
such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  that  evi- 
dence discerned  by  us  forces  a  corresponding  degree  of 
assent.  And  a  man  who  perfectly  understood  a  just 
syllogism,  without  believing  that  the  conclusion  follows 
from  the  premises,  would  be  a  greater  monster  than  a 
man  born  without  hands  or  feet. 

We  are  born  under  a  necessity  of  trusting  to  our  rea- 
soning and  judging  powers ;  and  a  real  belief  of  their 
being  fallacions  cannot  be  maintained  for  any  consider- 
able time  by  the  greatest  skeptic,  because  it  is  doing 
violence  to  our  constitution.  It  is  like  a  man's  walk- 
ing upon  his  hands,  a  feat  which  some  men  upon  occa- 
sion can  exhibit ;  but  no  man  ever  taade  a  long  journey 
in  this  manner.  Cease  to  admire  his  dexterity,  and  he 
will,  like  other  men,  betake  himself  to  his  legs. 

We  may  here  take  notice  of  a  property  of  the  princi- 
ple under  consideration,  that  seems  to  be  common  to  it 
with  many  other  first  principles,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  found  in  any  principle  that  is  built  solely  upon  rea- 
soning ;  and  that  is,  that  in  most  men  it  produces  its 
eifect  wiiliovi  ever  being  Mended  to,  or  made  cm  ot^ecl 
of  thought.  No  man  ever  thinks  of  this  principle,  unless 
when  he  considers  the  grounds  of  skepticism ;  yet  it  in- 
variably governs  his.  opinions.  When  a  man  in  the 
common  course  of  life  gives  credit  to  the  testimony  of 
his  senses,  his  memory,  or  his  reason,  he  does  not  put 
the  question  to  himself,  whether  these  faculties„may  de- 
ceive him;  yet  the  trust  he  reposes  in  them  supposes 
an  inward  conviction,  that,  in  that  instance  at  least, 
they  do  not  deceive  him. 

of  consciousness.  Tliis  can  only  be  rebotted  by  showing  th:tt  these  fnota 
are  contnidictoiy.  Skeplidsm  atteropM  to  sliow  this  on  t!io  principled 
which  dogainlisM  posliilntes.  —  H. 
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It  is  another  property  of  this  and  of  many  first  priii- 
eiples,  that  they  force  assent  in  particular  instances  more 
powerjiilly.  than  when  Hiey  are  turned  into  a  general  prop- 
osition. Many  skeptics  have  denied  every  general  prin- 
ciple of  science,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  existence  of  otir 
present  thoughts ;  yet  these  men  reason,  and  refute,  and 
prove,  they  assent  and  dissent  in  particular  cases.  They 
use  reasoning  to  overturn  all  reasoning,  and  judge  that 
they  ought  to  have  no  judgment,  and  see  cleau-ly  that 
they  are  blind.  Many  have  in  general  maintained  that 
the  senses  are  fallacious,  yet  there  never  -vvas  found  a 
man  so  skeptical  as  not  to  trust  his  senses  in  particular 
instances,  when  his  safety  required  it ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  of  those  who  have  professed  skepticism,  that 
their  skepticism  lies  in  generals,  while  in  particulars 
they  are  no  less  dogmatical  than  others." 

7,  Another  first  principle  I  talte  to  be,  that  certain 
features  of  the  countenance,  sounds  of  the  voice,  and  ges- 
tures of  the  body,  indicate  certain  thoughts  arid  disposi- 
tions of  mind. 

That  many  operations  of  the  mind  have  their  natural 
signs  in  the  countenance,  voice,  and  gesture,  I  suppose 
every  man  wUl  admit.  Omnis  enim  moius  animt,  says 
Cicero,  swMm  qaemdam  habet  a  naturd  vultum,  et  vocem, 
et  gestum.  The  only  question  is,  whether  we  under- 
stand the  signification  of  those  signs  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  by  a  kind  of  natural  perception 
similar  to  the  perceptions  of  sense ;  or  whether  we  grad- 
ually learn  the  signification  of  such  signs  from  expe- 
rience, as  we  learn  that  smoke  is  a  sign  of  fire,  or  that 
the  freezing  of  water  is  a  sign  of  cold.  I  take  the  first 
to  be  the  truth. 

It  seems  to  me  incredible,  that  the  notions  men  have 
of  the  expression  of  featurcB,  voice,  and  gesture  are  en- 
tirely the  fruit  of  experience.  Children,  almost  as  soon 
as  born,  may  be  frighted  and  thi-own  into  fits  by  a 
threatening  or  angiy  tone  of  voice.    I  knew  a  man  who 
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could  make  an  infant  cry,  by  whistling  a  melancholy 
tune  in  the  same  or  in  the  next  room  ;  and  again,  by 
altering  his  key,  and  the  strain  of  his  mnsic,  could  raaJie 
the  child  leap  and  dance  for  joy. 

It  is  not  by  experience  surely  that  we  learn  the  ex- 
pressiott  of  mnsic ;  for  its  operation  is  commonly  strong- 
est the  first  time  we  hear  it.  ■  One  air  expresses  mirth 
and  festivity ;  so  that,  when  we  hear  it,  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty we  can  forbear  to  dance.  Another  is  son-owful 
and  solemn.  One  inspires  with  tenderness  and  love ; 
another  with  rage  and  fury. 

"  Hear  how  TiniotJioua'  varied  lays  surprise. 
And  bid  ^tecnate  passions  all  and  rise ; 
Wiiile,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Lybian  Jove 
Now  boms  with,  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love. 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fiiry  glow, 
Now  sighs  steal  or'  — '  ' >------  ^-  ji-— 


The  countenance  and  gesture  have  an  expression  no 
less  stcong  and  natural  than  the  voice.  The  first  time 
one  sees  a  stem  and  fierce  look,  a  contracted  brow,  and 
a  menacing  posture,  he  coneiudes  that  the  person  is  in- 
flamed with  anger.  Shall  we  say,  that,  previous  to  ex- 
perience, the  most  hostile  countenance  has  as  agreeable 
an  appearance  as  the  most  gentle  and  benign  ?  This 
surely  would  contradict  all  experience ;  for  we  know 
that  an  angry  countenance  will  fright  a  child  in  the 
cradle.  Who  has  not  observed,  that  children,  very 
early,  are  able  to  distinguish  what  is  said  to  them  in 
jest  from  what  is  said  in  earnest,  by  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  and  the  features  of  the  face  1  They  judge  by 
these  natural  signs,  even  when  they  seem  to  contradict 
the  artificiaL 

If  it  were  by  experience  that  we  learn  the  meaning 
of  features,  and  sound,  and  gesture,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  recollect  the  time  when  we  first 
leaint  those  lessons,  or  at  least  some  of  such  a  multi- 
tude. Those  who  give  attention  to  the  operations  of 
children  can  easily  discover  the  tame  when  they  have 
their  earliest  notices  from  experience,  —  such  as  that 
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flame  will  bum,  or  that  knives  will  cut.  But  no  man 
ia  able  to  recollect  in  himself,  or  to  observe  in  others, 
the  time  when  the  expression  of  the  face,  voice,  and 
gesture  was  learned. 

Nay,  I  apprehend  that  it  is  impossible  that  this 
should  be  learned  from  experience.  When  we  see  the 
sign,  and  see  the  thing  signified  always  conjoined  with 
it,  experience  may  be  the  instructor,  and  teach  us  how 
that  sign  is  to  be  interpreted.  But  how  shall  expe- 
rience instruct  us  when  we  see  the  sign  only, — when 
the  thing  signified  is  invisible  1  Now  this  is  the  case 
here ;  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
the  mind  itself,  are  invisible,  and  therefore  their  connec- 
tion with  any  sensible  sign  cannot  be  iirst  discovered 
by  experience ;  there  must  be  some  earlier  source  of  this 
knowledge. 

Nature  seems  to  have  given  to  men  a  faculty  or 
sense  by  which  this  connection  is  perceived.  And  the 
operation  of  this  sense  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  the 
external  senses.  When  I  grasp  an  ivory  ball  in  my 
hand,  I  feel  a  certain  sensation  of  touch.  In  the  sensa- 
tion there  is  nothing  external,  nothing  corporeal.  The 
sensation  is  neither  round  nor  hard ;  it  is  an  act  or  feel- 
ing of  the  mind,  from  which  I  cannot,  by  reasoning,  in- 
fer the  existence  of  any  body.  But,  by  the  constitution 
of  my  nature,  the  sensation  carries  along  with  it  the 
conception  and  belief  of  a  round,  hard  body  really  exist- 
ing in  my  hand.  In  like  manner,  when  I  see  the  fea- 
tures of  an  expressive  face,  I  see  only  figure  and  color 
variously  modified.  But  by  the  constitution  of  my  na- 
ture, the  visible  object  brings  along  with  it  the  concep- 
tion and  belief  of  a  certain  passion  or  sentiment  in  the 
mind  of  the  person.  In  the  former  case,  a  sensation  of 
touch  is  the  sign,  and  the  hardness  and  roundness  of 
the  body  I  grasp  is  signified  by  that  sensation.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  features  of  the  person  are  the  sign,  and 
thepassion  or  sentiment  is  signified  by  it. 

The  power  of  natural  signs,  to  signify  the  sentiments 
and  passions  of  the  mind,  is  seen  in  the  signs  of  dumb 
persons,  who  can  make  themselves  to  be  understood  in 
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a  considerable  degree,  even  by  those  who  arc  wholly  in- 
experienced in  that  language. 

It  is  seen  in  the  traffic  which  has  been  frequently 
carried  on  between  people  that  have  no  common  ac- 
quired layiguage.  They  can  bay  and  sell,  and  ask  and 
refuse,  and  show  a  friendly  or  hostile^  disposition  by 
natural  signs. 

It  was  seen  stiU  more  in  the  actors  among  the  an- 
cients, who  performed  the  gesticulation  upon  the  stage, 
while  others  recited  the  words.  To  such  a  pitch  was 
this  art  carried,  that  wc  are  told  Cicero  and  Kascius 
used  to  contend  whether  the  orator  could  express  any 
thing  by  words  which  the  actor  could  not  express  in 
dumb  show  by  gesticulation ;  and  whether  the  same 
sentence  or  thought  could  not  be  acted  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  ways  in  which  the  orator  could  express  it  in 
words. 

But  the  most  surprising  exhibition  of  this  kind  was 
that  of  the^amioJWMwes  among  the  Romans,  who  acted 
plays,  or  scenes  of  plays,  without  any  recitation,  and 
yet  could  be  perfectly  understood.  And  here  it  deserves 
our  notice,  that,  although  it  required  much  study  and 
practice  in  the  pantomimes  to  excel  in  their  art,  yet  it 
required  neither  study  nor  practice  in  the  spectators  to 
understand  them.  It  was  a  natural  language,  and 
therefore  understood  by  all  men,  whether  Eomans, 
Greeks,  or  barbarians,  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 
Lucian  relates,  that  a  king,  whose  dominions  bordered 
upon  the  Euxine  Sea,  happening  to  be  at  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  and  having  seen  a  pantomime  act,  beg- 
ged him  of  Nero,  that  "he  might  use  him  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  all  the  nations  in  his  neighbourhood. 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  I  am  obliged  to  employ  I  don't  know 
how  many  interpreters,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  neighbours  who  speak  many  languages,  and 
do  not  understand  mine ;  but  this  fellow  will  make 
them  all  understand  hirn." 

For  these  reasons,  I  conceive,  it  must  be  granted,  not 
only  that  there  is  a  connection  established  by  nature 
between  certain  signs  in  the  countenance,  voice,  and 
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gesture,  and  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  raind ; 
but  also,  that,  by  our  conatitution,  we  understand  the 
meaning  of  those  signs,  and  from  the  sign  conclude  the 
existence  of  the  thing  signified.* 

8.  Another  first  principle  appears  to  me  to  be,  that 
there  is  a  certain  regard  due  to  human  testimony  in  mat- 
ters, of  fact,  and  even  to  human  aidliority  in  matters  of 
opinion. 

Before  we  are  capable  of  reasoning  about  testimony 
or  authority,  there  are  many  things  which  it  concerns 
us  to  know,  for  which  we  can  have  no  other  evidence. 
The  wise  Author  of  nature  has  planted  in  the  human 
mind  a  propensity  to  rely  upon  this  evidence  before  we 
can  give  a.  reason  for  doing  so.  This,  indeed,  puts  our 
Judgment  almost  entirely  in  the  power  of  those  who 
are  about  us  in  the  fii^st  period  of  life;  but  this  is 
necessary  both  to  our  preservation  and  to  our  improve- 
ment. If  children  were  so  framed,  as  to  pay  no  regard 
.  to  testimony  or  to  authority,  they  must,  in  the  literal 
sense,  "  perish  for  lack  of  kno  jvledge."  It  is  not  more 
necessary  that  they  should  be  fed  before  they  can  feed 
themselves,  than  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  many 
things  before  they  can  discover  them  hy  their  own 
judgment. 

But  when  our  faculties  ripen,  we  find  reason  to  check 
that  propensity  to  yield  to  testimony  and  to  authority, 
which  was  so  necessary  and  so  natural  in  the  first  pe- 
riod of  life,  "We  learn  to  reason  about  the  regard  due 
to  them,  and  see  it  to  be  a  childish  weakness  to  lay 
more  stress  upon  them  than  reason  justifies.  Yet,  I 
believe,  to  the  end  of  life,  most  men  are  more  apt  to  go 
into  this  extreme  than  into  the  contrary ;  and  the  natu- 
ral propensity  still  retains  some  force. 

The  natural  principles,  by  which  our  judgments  and 
opinions  are  regulated  before -we  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  seem  to  be  no  less  necessary  to  such  a  being  as 


*  Compare  Condillae,  Easai  sur  POngine  dea  Qnainissaaais  Samaines,  II' 
Pavtio  (iraiislatod  by  Nugent,  An  Essay  on  ilie  Ormin  of  Hunum  Kiioid 
edge).    Uphato'fl  Meiilal  Philasopliy,  Appendix,  to  Vol.  11.  Chap.  I.  —  Ed 
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man,  ihnii  tho&e  nitural  in  hutts  which  the  Author  of 
nature  h  in  given  us  to  leguldtL  our  ictioiis  during  that 
period  ' 

9.  The  list  principle  ol  contingent  truths  I  mention 
is,  that  m  the  phenomena  of  nntuie  what  is  to  be  will 
prohabJy  be  like  to  what  has  been  in  similar  drcum- 
stances 

"We  mutt  ha^e  this  conviction  as  soon  as  we  are 
capable  ot  learning  my  thing  from  experience;  for  all 
experience  it  grounded  upon  a  belief  that  the  future 
will  be  hi  e  the  past  Tike  away  this  principle,  and 
the  expeiience  ot  a  hundred  yeaia  msikes  us  no  wiser 
with  regard  to  ■w  hat  is  to  oorae 

Thig  IS  one  of  those  principles,  which,  when  we  grow 
up  and  observe  the  cour&e  of  nature,  we  can  confirm 
by  reasoning.  We  perceive  that  natui-e  is  governed  by 
fixed  laws,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  so,  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  prudence  in  human  conduct ;  there 
would  be  no  fitness  in  any  means  to  promote  an  end; 
and  what,  on  one  occasion,  promoted  it,  might  as  prob- 
ably, on  another  occasion,  obstmct  it.  But  the  prin- 
ciple is  necessary  for  us  before  we  are  able  to  discover 
it  by  rea.9oning,  and  therefore  is  made  a  part  of  our 
constitution,  and  produces  its  effects  before  the  use  of 
reason. 

This  principle  remains  in  ail  its  force  when  we  come 
to  the  use  of  reason  ;  but  we  learn  to  be  more  cautious 
in  the  application  of  it.  We  observe  more  cai'efuUy 
the  circumstances  on  which  the  past  event  depended, 
and  learn  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  were 
accidentally  conjoined  with  it.  In  order  to  this,  a  num- 
ber of  experiments,  varied  in  their  cu-cumstances,  is 
often  necessary.  Sometimes  a  single  experiment  is 
fcjiought  sufficient  to  establish  a  general  conclusion. 
Thus,  when  it  was  once  found  that,  in  a  certain  degree 
of  cold,  quicksilver  became  a  hard  and  malleable  metal, 


*  See  more  on  this  topic  in  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  Pai't  I. 
Sect.  I.,  and  Chalmera's  Evidences  of  the  Christian  BeBetalion,  Boole  I. 
Chap.  III.  — Ed. 
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there  was  good  reason  to  thinli,  that  the  same  degree 
of  cold  ■would  always  produce  this  effect  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

I  need  hardly  mention,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  nat- 
ural philosophy  is  built  upon  this  principle,  and,  if  it 
be  talteij  away,  must  tumble  down  to  the  foundation. 
Therefore  the  great  Newton  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
or  as  one  of  his  laws  of  philosophizing,  in  these  words : 
—  Effectwmi  natwralium  ejusdem  generis  easdem  esse 
causas.  This  is  what  every  man  assents  to  as  soon  as 
he  understands  it,  and  no  man  asks  a  reason  for  it.  It 
has  therefore  the  most  genuine  marks  of  a  first  prin- 
ciple. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  although  all  our  expecta- 
tion of  what  is  to  happen  in  the  course  of  nature  is 
derived  from  the  belief^  of  this  principle,  yet  no  man 
thinlts  of  aslfing  what  is  the  ground  of  this  belief.  Mr. 
Hume,  I  think,  was  the  first*  who  put  this  question; 
and  he  has  shown  clearly  and  invincibly,  that  it  is 
neither  grounded  upon  reasoning,  nor  has  that  kind  of 
intuitive  evidence  which  mathematical  axioms  have. 
It  is  not  a  necessary  truth. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  upon  his  own 
principles.  It  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  examine 
the  account  he  has  given  of  this  universal  belief  of 
mankind ;  because,  whether  his  account  of  it  be  just  or 
not  (and  I  think  it  is  not),  yet,  as  this  belief  is  univra- 
sal  among  mankind,  and  is  not  grounded  upon  any 
antecedent  reasoning,  but  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  itself,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  first  prin- 
ciple, in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  that  word.f 

IV,  First  PHnciples  of  Necessa/ry  Truths.]  About 
most  of  the  first  principles  of  necessas-y  truths  there  has 

*  Humo  WRS  not  the  first :  bat  on  the  vaciona  opiuious  touching  Iho 
gnmnd  of  one  expectancy,  I  caanot  tonch.  —  H. 

t  Compare  Stetian's  Elaaeata,  "Sextl.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  E,  ani  Essays, 
Ess.  II.  Chap.  ILj  Brown's  Philosophy  of  Vte  Mind,  Leot  "VX,  and  Qmse 
and  E_ffkt,  Purls  III.  and  IV. ;  and  Bailey,  On  the  Pvrsait  of  TValk,  Essar 
TIT — J.  S.  Mill  eontonds  for  the  enipiiical  origin  of  this  principle,  Ssstem 
of  iftj-iV,  Book  III   Cli.np.  III.  nnd  XXI.  —  Eu. 
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been  no  dispute,  and  therefore  it  is  the  less  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  them.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  divide 
them  into  different  classes  ;  to  mention  some  by  way 
of  specimen,  in  each  class ;  and  to  make  some  remarks 
on  those  of  which  the  truth  has  been  called  in  question, 
They  may,  I  think,  most  properly  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  sciences  to  which  they  belong. 

1.  There  are  some  first  principles  that  may  be  called 
grammatical ;  such  as,  that  everp  adjective  in  a  sentence 
must  belor^  to  some  substantive  expressed  or  understood; 
that  every  complete  sentence  must  have  a  verb. 

Those  who  have  attended  to  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage, and  formed  distinct  notions  of  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  various  parts  of  speech,  perceive,  without 
reasoning,, that  these,  and  many  other  such  principles, 
are  necessarily  true. 

2.  There  are  logical  axiorias ;  such  as,  that  amy  con- 
texlwre  of  words,  which  does  not  make  a  proposition,  is 
neither  true  nor  false  ;  that  every  proposition  is  either 
true  or  false  ;  that  no  proposition  can  be  both  true  and 
false  at  the  same  time  ;  that  reasoning'  in  a  circle  proves 
noUting  ;  that  whatever  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  a  genus, 
■may  truly  be  affirmed  of  all  the  species  and  all  the  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  that  genus. 

3.  Every  one  knows  there  are  mathematical  axioms. 
Mathematicians  have,  from  the  day  of  Euclid  very 
wisely  laid  down  the  axioms  or  first  punciples  on  which 
they  reason.  And  the  effect  which  this  appears  to  have 
had  upon  the  stability  and  happy  progress  of  this  sci- 
ence gives  no  small  encouragement  to  attempt  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  other  sciences  in  a  similar  manner, 
as  far  as  we  are  able.* 

Mr.  Hume  has  discovered,  as  he  apprehends,  a  weak 
side,  even  in  mathematical  axioms  ;  and  thinks  that  it 
is  not  stiictly  true,  for  instance,  that  two  right  lines  can 
cut  one  another  in  one  point  only.     The  principle  he 

*  On  mathoniatieal  axioms,  soo  SMwtirt'8  Ekmente,  Pavt  II.  Chap.  I, 
45  1,  2;  Wliewell'a  Phi/osoptv  ofths  IndiKlhv  SciCTces,  Book  II.  Cliap.  V.  ■ 
Mftfs  SffiUeiii  of  Loglo,  Book'll.  Ch«|>,  V.  mid  VI,  — E» 
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j  from  is,  that  cvei^  simple  idcn  is  a  copy  of  a 
preceding  impression  ;  and  therefore,  in  its  precision 
and  accuracy,  can  never  go  beyond  its  original.  From 
which  he  reasons  in  this  manner :  —  No  man  ever  saw 
or  felt  a  line  so  straight,  that  it  might  not  cut  another, 
equally  sti'aighfc,  in  two  or  more  points.  Therefore 
there  can  be  no  idea  of  such  a  tine.  The  ideas  that 
are  most  essential  to  geometry,  such  as  those  of  equal- 
ity, of  a  straight  line,  and  of  a  square  suriacc,  are  far, 
he  says,  from  being  distinct  and  determinate  ;  and  the 
definitions  destroy  the  pretended  demonstrations.  Thus, 
mathematical  demonstration  is  found  to  be  a  rope  of 
sand. 

I  agree  with  this  acute  author,  that,  if  w^e  could  form 
no  notion  of  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  more  accurate 
than  those  we  see  and  handle,  there  could  be  no  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  But  every  man  that  has  under- 
standing, by  analyzing,  by  abstracting,  and  compound- 
ing the  rude  materials  exhibited  by  his.  senses,  can 
fabricate,  in  his  own  mind,  those  elegant  and  accurate 
forms  of  mathematical  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids.  If  a 
man  finds  himself  incapable  of  forming  a  precise. and 
determinate  notion  of  the  figure  which  mathematicians 
call  a  cube,  he  not  only  is  no  mathematician,  but  is 
incapable  of  being  one.  But  if  he  has  a  precise  and 
determinate, notion  of  that  figure,  he  must  perceive. that 
it  is  terminated  by  six  mathematical  surfaces,  perfectly 
square,  and  perfectly  equal.  He  must  perceive  that 
these  surfaces  are  terminated  bj  twelve  mathematical 
lines,  perfectly  straight,  and  perfectly  equal,  and  that 
those  lines  are  terminated  by  eight  mathematical  points. 

When  a  man  is  conscious  of  having  these  concep- 
tions distinct  and  determinate,  as  every  mathematician 
is,  it  is  in  vain  to  bring  metaphysical  arguments  to 
convince  him  that  they  are  not  distinct.  You  may  as 
well  bring  argnments  to  convince  a  man  racked  with 
pain  that  he  feels  no  pain.  Every  theory  that  is  in- 
consistent with  our  having  accurate  notions  of  mathe- 
matical lines,  surfaces,  and  solids,  must  be  false. 

4.  I  think  there  are  axioms,  even  in  matters  of  taste. 
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Notwithstanding  ttie  variety  foi^nd  among  men,  in 
taste,  there  are,  I  apprehend,  some  common  principles, 
even  in  matters  of  this  kind.  I  never  heard  of  any 
man  who  thought  it  a  beauty  in  a  human  face  to  want 
a  nose,  or  an  eye,  or  to  have  the  mouth  on,  one  side. 
How  many  ages  have  passed  since  the  days  of  Homer,? 
Yet,  in  this. long  tract  of  ages,  there  never  was  found  a 
man  who  took  Thersites  for  a  beauty. 

The  Fine  Arts  are  very  properly  called  the  Arts  of 
Taste,  because  the  principles  of  both  are  the  same; 
and  in  the  fine  arts,  we  find  no  less  agreement  among 
those  who  practise  them  than  among  other  artists.  No 
work  of  taste  can  h'e  either  relished  or  understood  by 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  the  princi- 
ples of  taste.  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  had  the  same  taste ;  and  all  men  who  have 
been  acquainted  with  their  writings,  and  agree  in  the 
admiration  of  them,  ra.ust  have  the  same  taste.  The 
fundamental  rules  of  poetry  and  music  and  painting, 
and  dramatic  action  and  eloquence,  have  been  always 
the  same,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  variety  we  find  among  men  in  matters  of  taste 
is  easily  accounted  for,  consistently  with  what  we  have 
advanced.  There  is  a  taste  that  is  acquired,  and  a 
taste  that  is  naiwraL  This  holds  with  respect  both  to 
the  external  sense  of  taste  and  the  internal.  Habit 
and  fashion  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  both. 

Of  tastes  that  are  natural,  there  are  some  that  may 
be  called  rational,  other?  that  are  Jiierely  animal.  Chil- 
dren are  delighted  ^vith  brilliant  and  gaudy  colors,  with 
romping  and  noisy  mii'th,  with  feats  of  agility,  strength, 
or  cunning;  and  savages  have  much  the  same  taste  as 
children.  But  there  are  tastes  that  are  more  intellec- 
tual. It  is  the  dictate  of  our  rational  nature,  that  love 
and  admiration  are  misplaced  when  there  is  no  intrinsic 
worth  in  the  object.  In  those  operations  of  taste  which 
are  rational,  we  judge  of  the  real  worth  and  excellence 
of  the  object,  and  our  love  or  admiration  is  guided  by 
that  judgment.  In  such  operations  there  is  judgment 
as  well  as  feeling,  and  the  feeling  depends  upon  the 
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judgraunt  wc  form  of  the  object-  I  tlo  not  maintain 
that  taste,  so  far  as  it  ia  acquired,  or  so  far  as  it  is 
merely  animal,  can  be  reduced  to  principles.  But  as 
far  as  it  is  founded  on  judgment,  it  certainly  may. 
The  virtues,  the  graces,  the  musfes,  have  a  beauty  that 
is  intiinsio.  It  lies  not  in  the  feelings  of  the  spectator, 
but  in  the  real  excellence  of  the  object.  If  we  do  not 
perceive  their  beauty,  it  is  owing  to  the  defect  or  to  the 
perversion  of  our  faculties. 

And  as  there  ia  an  original  beauty  in  certain  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities,  so  there  is  a  borrowed  and 
deriwet?  beauty  in  the  natural  signs  and  expressions  of 
such  qualities.  The  features  of  the  human  face,  the 
modulations  of  the  voice,  and  the  proportions,  attitudes, 
and  gestures  of  the  body,  are  aU  natural  expressions  of 
good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  person,  and  derive  a 
beauty  or  a  deformity  from  the  qualities  which  they 
express.  Works  of  art  express  some  quality  of  the 
artist,  and  often  derive  an  additional  beauty  from  their 
utility  or  fitness  for  their  end.  Of  such  things  there 
are  some  that  ought  to  please,  and  others  that  ought 
to  displease.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  owing  to  some  de- 
fect in  the  spectator.  But  what  has  real  excellence 
will  always  pleaBe  those  who  have  a  correct  judgment 
and  a  sound  heart. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  is, 
that,  setting  aside  the  tastes  which  men  acquire  by 
habit  and  lashion,  there  is  a  natural  taste,  which  is 
partly  animal  and  partly  rational.  With  regard  to  the 
iii-st,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  the  Author  of  nature,  for 
wise  reasons,  has  formed  us  so  as  to  receive  pleasure 
from  the  contemplation  of  certain  objects,  and  disgust 
from  others,  before  we  are  capable  of  perceiving  any 
real  excellence  in  one,  or  defect  in  the  other.  But  that 
taste  which  we  may  call  rational,  is  that  part  of  our 
constitution  by  which  we  are  made  to  receive  pleasure 
from  the  contemplation  of  what  we  conceive  to  be 
excellent  in  its  kind,  the  pleasure  being  annexed  to 
this  judgment,  and  regulated  by*  it  This  taste  may  be 
true  or  false,  according  as  it  is  founded  on  a  tjue  or 
34' 
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false  judgment.     And  if  it  may  be  tmc  or  Mse,  U 
must  have  first  principles.* 

5.  There  are  also  iiist  principles  iu  morals.  That  an 
imjust  action  has  mwe  demerit  t/um  an  ungenerous  one ; 
thai;  a,  generous  action  has  more  merit  than  a  merely  just 
one ;  "that  no  man  ought  to  be.  blamed  for  what  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  hinder;  that  we  ought  not  to  do  to 
others  what  we  would  think  unjust  or  unfair  to  be  done 
to  us  in  like  circumstances :  these  are  moral  axioms, 
and  many  others  might  be  named  which  appear  to  me 
to  have  no  less  evidence  than  those  of  mathematics. 

Some  perhaps  may  think,  that  our  determinations, 
either  in  matters  of  taste  or  in  morals,  ought  not  to  be 
accounted  necessary  truths :  that  they  are  grounded 
upon  the  constitution  of  that  faculty  Which  we  call 
taste,  and  of  tJiat  which  we  call  the  moral  sense  or 
conscience ;  which  faculties ,  might  have  been  so  con- 
stituted as  to  have  given  determinations  different,  or 
even  contrary,  to  those  they  now  give :  that,  as  there  is 
nothing  sweet  or  bitter  in  itself,  but  according  as  it 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  external  sense  called  taste, 
so  there  is  nothing  beautiful  or  ugly  in  itself,  but  ac- 
cording as  it  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  internal 
sense,  which  we  also  call  taste;  and  nothing  morally 
good  or  ill  in  itself,  but  according  as  it  agrees  or  disa- 
grees with  our  moral  sense. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  system,  with  regard  to  mortils  and 
taste,  which  has  been  supported  in  modern  times  by 
great  authorities.  And  if  this  system  be  true,  the  con- 
sequence must  be,  that  there  can  be  no  principles,  either 
of  taste  or  of  morals,  that  are  necessary  truths.  For, 
according  to  this  system,  all  our  determinations,  both 
with  regard  to  matters  of  taste  and  with  regard  to 
morals,  are  reduced  to  matters  of  fact,  —  to  such,  I 
mean,  as  these,  that  by  our  constitution  we  have  on 

*  Compara  liames's  Eleieents  of  Oritidsm,  Ch^.  XXT.;  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolda's  Ksmiirscs,  Disc.  VII. ;  SdiBburgh  BeBiev!,  Yol.  SVIII.  p-  43 
et  seg. ;  Ckxuiii  Sw  le  Fondant  des  Idles  Absolaes,  Lemons  XIX.  et  XX. 
{Consm'a  Chaptoi'8  on  Beauty  liavB  been  D'anslnled  by  J.  C.  Daniel.  2Se 
Philosopiy  of  the  Beatdiful.)  —  Ed. 
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such  occasions  certain  agreeable  feelings,  and  on  otlier 
occasions  certain  disagreeable  feelings. 

Bat  I  cannot  help  being  of  a  contrary  opinion,  being 
persuaded  that  a  man  who  determined  that  polite  be- 
haviour has  greai  deforaiity,  and  that  there  is  a  great 
beauty  in  rudeness  and  iU-breeding,  would /w^e  wrong, 
whatever  his  feelings  were.  In  like  manner,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  a  man  who  determined  that  there  is 
more  moral  worth  in  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  injustice, 
than  in  generosity,  justice,  prudence,  and  temperance, 
would  judge  wrong,  whatever  his  constitution  was. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  judgment  in  our  deter- 
minations of  taste  and  of  morals,  it  must  be  granted 
that  what  is  true  or  false  in  morals,  or  in  matters  of 
taste,  is  necessarily  so.  -For  this  reason,  I  have  ranked 
the  first  principles  of  morals  and  of  taste  under  the 
class  of  necessary  truths.* 

6.  The  last  class  of  first  principles  I  shall  mention, 
we  may  call  metaphysicaL 

I  shall  pai-ticularly  consider  three  of  these,  becar^e 
they  have  been  called  in  question  by  iVIr.  Hume. 

(1.)  The  Jirst  is,  that  the  qualities  which  ive  perceive 
hy  our  senses  must  have  a  subject,  which  we  call  body, 
artd  that  the  thoughts  we  are  conscious  of  must  have  a 
subject,  which  lee  call  mind. 

It  is  not  more  evident  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
than  it  is  that  figure  cannot  exist,  unless  there  be  some- 
thing that  is  figured,  nor  motion  without  something 
that  is  moved.  I  not  only  perceive  figure  and  motion, 
but  I  perceive  them  to  be  qualities :  tliey  have  a  neces- 
sary relation  to  something  in  which  they  exist  as  their 
subject.  The  difficulty  which  some  philosophers  have 
found  in  admitting  this,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  theory 
of  ideas.  A  subject  of  the  sensible  qualities  which  we 
perceive  by  our  senses,  is  not  an  idea  either  of  sensation 
or  of  consciousness ;  therefore,  say  they,  we  have  no 


'  Compnre,  Bentham'a  Princic/es  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  Chitp.  H. ; 
Jouffi'oy's  Introdiidion  to  Etliks,Ijict.  XS. ;  Whewelt's  Lectures  on  i^sJe- 
viatic  Mn-^h),  Loct.  II.  and  III.  —  Eo. 
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such  idea.  Or,  in  ibe  style  of  Mr.  Hume,  From  what 
impression  is  the  idea  of  substance  derived  1  It  is  not 
a  copy  of  any  impression ; 'therefore  there  is  no  such 
idea. 

Tho  distinction  between  sensible  qualities  and  the 
substance  to  which  they  belong,  and  between  thought 
and  the  mind  that  thinks,  is  not  the  invention  of  phi- 
losophers ;  it  is  found  in  the  sti-ucture  of  all  languages, 
and  therefore  must  be  common  to  all  men  who  speak 
with  understanding.  And  I  believe  no  man,  however 
skeptical  he  may  be  in  speculation,  can  talk  on  the 
common  affairs  of  life  for  ha!f  an  hour,  without  saying 
things  that  imply  his  belief  of  the  reality  of  these  dis- 
tinctions. 

Mr.  Locke  acknowledges,  "  That  we  cannot  conceive 
how  simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  should  subsist 
alone^  and  therefore  we  suppose  them  to  exist  in,  and 
to  be  supported  by,  some  common  subject."  In  his 
Essay,  indeed.  Some  of  his  expressions  seem  to  leave 
it  dubious  whether  this  belief  that  sensible  qualities 
must  have  a  subject  be  a  true  judgment,  or  a  vulgar 
prejudice.  But  in  his  iirst  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, he  removes  this  doubt,  and  quotes  many  pas- 
sages of  his  Essay,  to  show  that  he  neither  denied  nor 
doubted  of  the  existence  of  substances,  both  thinking 
and  material;  and  that  he  believed  their  existence  on 
the  same  ground  the  Bishop  did,  to  wit,  "  on  the  repug- 
nancy to  our  conceptions,  that  modes  and  accidents 
should  subsist  by  themselves."  He  offers  no  proof  of 
this  repugnancy ;  nor,  I  think,  can  any  proof  of  it  be 
given,  because  it  is  a  first  principle. 

It  were  to  be  wished  tliat  Mr.  Locite,  who  inquired 
so  accurately  and  laudably  into  the  origin,  certainty, 
and  extent  of  human  knowledge,  had  turned  his  atten- 
tion more  particularly  to  the  origin  of  these  two  opin- 
ions which  he  firmly  believed ;  to  wit,  that  sensible 
qualities  must  have  a  subject  which  we  call  body,  and 
that  thought  must  liave  a  subject  which  we  call  inind. 
A  due  attention  to  these  two  opinions,  which  govern 
the  belief  of  all  men,  even  of  skeptics  in  the  practice 
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of  life,  would  probably  have  led  him  to  perceive,  that 
sensation  and  consciouKness  are  not  the  onli/  sources 
of  hiimaQ  knowledge';  and  that  there  are  principles 
of  belief  in  human  nature,  of  which  we  can  give  no 
other  account  but  that  thei/  necexsarily  result  from  the 
constUuium  of  our  faculties ;  and  that,  if  it  were  in  our 
power  to  throw  off  their  influence  upon  our  practice 
and  conduct,  we  could  neither  speak  nor  act  like  rea- 
sonable men,* 

(3.)  The  second  metaphysical  principle  I  mention  is, 
that  whatever  begins  to  exist  must  Have  a  cause  which 
produced  iL 

With  regard  to  this  point,  we  must  hold  one  of  these 
three  things ;  either  that  it  is  an  opinion  for  which  we 
have  no  evidence,  and  which  men  have  foolishly  taken 
up.without  ground ;  or  that  it  is  capable  of  direct  proof 
by  argument ;  or  that  it  is  self-evident,  a-nd  needs  no 
proof,  but  ought  to  be  received  as,  an  axiom  which  can- 
not by  reasonable  men  be  called  in  question. 

The  first  of  these  suppositions  would  put  an  end  to 
all  philosophy,  to  all  religion,  to  all  reasoning  that 
would  carry  us  beyond  the  objects  of  sense,  and  to  ail 
prudence  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

As  to  the  second  supposition,  that  this  principle  may 
be  proved  by  direct  reasoning,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  find 
the  proof  extremely  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossi- 
ble. 

I  Icnow  only  of  three  or  four  arguments  that  have 
been  urged  by  philosophers,  in  the  way  of  abstract  rea- 
soning, to  prove  that  things  which  begin  to  exist  must 
have  a  cause. 

One  is  offered  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  another  by  Br.  Sam- 
uel Clarke,  another  by  Mr.  Locke.  Mr.  Hume,  in  his 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  Boolt  I.  Part  III.  Sect.  III., 
has  examined  them  all ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  has  shown 
that  they  take  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved;  a 


inali/sis.  Chap.  XL  — -Ed. 
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kind  of  false  reasoning  which  men  are  apt  to  fali  iiitc 
when  "they  attempt  to  prove  what  is  self-evident. 

It  has  been  thought,  that,  although  this  principle 
does  not  admit  of  proof  from  abstract  reasoning,  it 
may  be  proved  from  experience,  and  may  be  justly 
drawn  by  induction  from  inxiaiices  that  fait  within  our 


I  conceive  this  method  of  proof  would  leave  us  in 
great  uncertainty,  for  these  three  reasons :  — 

First.  Because  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  not 
a  contingent  but  a  necessary  proposition.  It  is  not, 
that  things  which  begin  to  exist  commonly  have  a 
cause,  or  even  that  they  always  in  fact  have  a  cause; 
but  that  they  must  have  a  danse,  and  cannot  begin  to 
exist  without  a  cause.  .  Propositions  of  this  kind,  from 
their  nature,  are  incapable  of  proof  by  induction.  Ex- 
perience informs  us  only  of  what  is  or  has  been,  not  of 
what  mvst  be;  and  the  conclusion  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  premises.  For  this  reason,  n.o  mathe- 
matical proposition  can  be  proved  by  induction.  Though 
it  should  be  found  by  experience  in  a  thousand  cases 
that  the  area  of  a  plane  triangle  is  equal  to  the  rec- 
tangle under  the  altitude  and  half  the  base,  this  would 
not  prove  that  it  must  be  so  in  all  eases,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise ;  which  is  what  the  mathematician  afiirms. 
In  like  manner,  though  we  had  the  most  ample  experi- 
.  mental  proof  that  things  which  have  begun  to  exist 
had  a  cause,  this  would  not  prove  that  they  must  have 
a  cause.  Experience  may  show  us  what  is  the  estab- 
lished course  of  nature,  but  can  never  show  what  con- 
nections of  things  are  in  their  nature  necessary. 

Secondty.  General  maxims,  grounded  on  expei-ience, 
have  only  a  degree  of  probability  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  our  experience,  and  ought  always  to  be  un- 
derstood so  as  to  leave  room  for  exceptions,  if  future 
experience  shall  discover  any  such.  The  law  of  gravi- 
tation has  as  full  a  proof  from  experience  and  induction 
as  any  principle  can  be  supposed  to  have.  Yet  if  any 
philosopher  should,  by  clear  experiment,,  show  Tnat 
there  is  a  kind  of  matter  in  some  bodies  which  does 
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not  gravitate,  tlie  law  of  gravitation  ought  to  be  limited 
by  tliat  exception.  Now  it  is  evident  that  men  have 
never  considered  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  causea 
aa  a  frnth  of  this- kind,  which  may  admit  of  limitation 
or  exception ;  and  therefore  it  haa  not  been  received 
upon  tliia  kind  of  evidence. 

Thirdly.  I  do  not  see  that  experience  could  satisfy 
US  that  every  change  in  nature  actually  has  a  cause. 
In  the  far  greater  part  of  the  changes  in  nature  that  fall 
within  our  observation,  the  causes  are  unknot/m,  and 
therefore,  from  experience,  we  cannot  know  whether 
they  have  causes  or  not.  Causation  is  not  an  object 
of  sense.  The  only  ejtpevience  we  can  have  of  it  is  in 
the  consciousness  we  have  of  exerting  some  power  in 
ordering  our  thoughts  and  actions.*  But  this  experi- 
ence is  swreiy  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  a  general 
conclusion,  that  all" things  that  have  had  or  shall  have 
a  beginning  must  have  a  cause..  For  these  reasons, 
this  principle  cannot  be  drawn  from  experience,  any 
more  than  from  abstract  reasoning. 

Thfe  third  supposition  is,  that  it  is  to  be  admitted  as 
a  first  or  self-evident  principle.  Two  reasons  may  be 
urged  for  this. 

First.  The  universal  consent  of  mankind,  not  of  phi- 
losopbera  only,  but  of  the  rude  and  unlearned  vulgar. 

Mr.  Hume,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  that  ever 
expressed  any  doubt  of  this  principle.f  And  when  we 
consider  that  he  has  rejected  every  principle  of  human 
knowledge,  excepting  that  of  consciousness,  and  has 
not  even  spared  the  axioms  of  mathematics,  his  au- 
thority is  of  small  weight. 

Setting  aside  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hume,  what  has 
philosophy  been  employed  in,  since  men  first  began  to 

*  Pi'om  this  consciousness,  many  pJitlosophers  have,  after  Locke,  en- 
deavonfed  to  deduce  our  whole  notion  of  ixm>tdity.  The  ablest  develop- 
ment of  this  tlieovy  is  that  of  M.  Mfune  de  Biraii  \Examfn  iks  laqons  -}e 
PhSosoplae  de  M.  Lca-omigaihTe,  {  8,  and  Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  PMlaao- 
giijufl  (&  Leibrntz]  j  tiie  atilest  refntation  of  it,  that  of  his  friend  and  editor, 
M.  Consin  [in  liis  Pi'eface  to  the  fourth  volume  of  (Eavres  de  Mmiie  dt 
Biran,  and  in  Sfcmenis  of  Psythdoipj,  Chap.  IV.] .  —  H. 

I  Hume  WHS  not  the  first.  —  H. 
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philosophise,  but  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
things  ?  This  it  has  always  professed,  when  we  trace 
it  to  its  cradle.  It  never  entered  into  any  man's 
thought,  before  the  philosopher  we  have  mentioned,  to 
put  the  previous  question,  whether  things  liave  a  cause 
or  not.  Had  it  been  thought  possible  that  they  might 
not,  it  may  be  presumed,  that,  in  the  variety  of  absurd 
and  conti'adictory  causes  assigned,  some  one  would 
have  had  recourse' to  this  hypothesis. 

They  could  conceive  the  world  to  arise  from  an  egg, 
—  from  a  struggle  between  iove  and  strife,  between 
moisture  and  drought,  between  heat  and  cold ;  but  they 
never  supposed  that  it  had  no  cause.  "We  ]>now  not 
any  atheistic  sect  that  ever  had  recourse  to  this  topic, 
though  by  it  they  might  have  evaded  every  argument 
that  could  be  brought  against  them,  and  answered  all 
objections  to  their  system.  But  rather  than  adopt  such 
an  absurdity,  they  contrived  some  imaginary  cause  — 
such  as  chance,  a  concourse  of  atoms,  or  necessity  —  as 
the  cause  of  the  universe. 

The  accounts  which  philosophers  have  given  of  par- 
ticular phenomena,  as  well  as  of  the  universe  in  general, 
proceed  upon  the  sarhe  principle.  That  every  phe- 
nomenon must  have  a  cause,  was  always  taken  for 
granted.  JV»/  turpius  physic-o,  says  Cicero,  quam  fieri 
sine  causa  quieguam  dicere.  Though  an  Academic,  he 
was  dogmatical  in  this.  And  Plato,  the  father  of  the 
Academy,  was  no  less  so.  naiii-i  y&p  oSuwmw  x»/jie  k'twv 
yeveaiv  exAv  ("  It  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should 
have  its  origin  without  a  cause"). —  TimtBus. 

Secondly.  Another  reason  why  I  conceive  this  to  be 
a  first  principle  is,  that  mankind  not  only  assent  to  it 
in  speculation,  but  that  the  practice  of  life  is  gromided 
upon  it  in  the  most  important  matters,  even  in  cases 
where  experience  leaves  us  doubtful ;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  act  with  common  prudence  if  we  set  it  aside. 

In  great  families  there  are  so  many  bad  things  done 
by  a  certain  personage  called  Nobody,  that  it  is  prover- 
bial^ that  there  is  a  Nobody  about  every  house  who 
does  a  great  deal  of  mischief;  and  even  where  there  is 
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the  exactest  insjjectioii  and  goveriirnetit,  many  events 
wiJl  happen  of  which  no  other  author  can  be  found  :  so 
that,  if  we  trust  merely  to  experience  in  this  matter, 
Nobody  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  active  person,  and 
to  have  no  inconsiderable  shai-e  in  the  management  of 
affairs.  But  whatever  countenance  this  system  may 
have  from  experience,  it  is  too  shocking  to  common 
sense  to  impose  upon  the  most  ignorant.  A  child 
knows,  that,  when  his  top  or  any  of  his  playthings  are 
taken  away,  it  must  be  done  by  somebody.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  done 
by  some  invisible  being,  bat  that  it  should  be  done  by 
nobody  he  cannot  believe. 

Suppose  a  man's  house  to  be  broken  open,  his  money 
and  jewels  taken  away.  Such  things  have  happened 
times  innumerable  without  -any  apparent  cause ;  and 
were  he  only  to  reason  from  experience  in  such  a  case, 
how  must  he  behave?  He  must  put  in  one  scale  the 
instances  wherein  a  cause  was  found  of  such  an  event, 
and  in  the  other  scale  the  instances  where  no  cause 
was  found,  and  the  preponderant  scale  must  determine 
whether  it  be  most  probable  that  there  was  a  cause  of 
this  event,  or  that  there  was  none.  Would  any  man  of 
common  understanding  have  recourse  to  such  an  expe- 
dient to  direct  his  judgment? 

Suppose  a  man  to  be  found  dead  on  the  highway, 
his  skull  fractured,  his  body  pierced  with  deadly  wounds, 
his  watch  and  money  carried  off".  The  coroner's  jury 
sits  upon  the  body,  and  the  question  is  put,  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  man's  death, — was  it  accident,  oicfelo 
de  se,  or  murder  by  persons  unknown  ?  Let  us  supjpose 
an  adept  in  Mr,  Hume's  philosophy  to  make  one  of  the 
jury,  and  that  he  insists  upon  the  previous  question, — 
whether  there  was  any  cause  of  the  event,  or  whether 
it  happened  without  a  cause. 

Surely,  upon  Mi',  Hume's  principles,  a  great  deal 
might  be  said  upon  this  point ;  and,  if  the  matter  is  to 
be  determined  by  past  experience,  it  is  dubious  on 
which  side  the  weight  of  argument  might  stand.  But 
we  may  ventm-e  to  say,  that,  if  Mr,  Hume  had  been  of 
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such-  a  jury,  he  woukl  have  laid  aside  his  philosophical 
principles,  and  acted  according  to  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon prudence.* 

(3.)  The  third  and  last  metaphysical  principle  I  men- 
tion, which  is  opposed  by  the  same  author,, is,  that  de- 
sign and  inlell^ence  in  the  came  map  be  inferred,  vnUi 
certainty,  from  marks  or  signs  of  them  in  the  effect. 

Intelligence,  design,  and  skill  are  not  objects  of  the 
external  senses,  nor  can  we  be  conscious  of  them  in  any 
person  but  ourselves.  Even  in  oui-selves,  we  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  the  natural  or 
acquired  talents  we  possess.  We  are  conscious  only 
of  the  operations  of  mind  in  which  they  are  exerted. 
Indeed,  a  man  comes  to  know  his  own  mental  abilities, 
just  as  he  knows  another  man's,  by  the  effects  they 
produce,  when  there  is  occasion  to  put  them  to  exer- 
cise. 

A  man's  wisdom  is  known  to  us  only  by  the  signs  of 
it  in  his  conduct ;  his  eloque'nce,  by  the  signs  of  it  in 
his  speech.  In  the  same  manner  we  judge  of  his  vir- 
tue, of  Ifis  fortitude,  and  of  all  his  talents  and  qualities 
of  mind.  Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  judge  of 
men's  talents  with  as  little  doubt  or  hesitation  as  we 
judge  of  the  immediate  objects  of  sense.  One  person, 
we  are  sure,  is  a  perfect  idiot;  another,  who  feigns 
idiotisni  to  screen  himself  from,  punishment,  is  found 
upon  ti'ial  to  have  the  understanding  of  a  man,  and  to 
be  accountable  for  his  conduct.  We  perceive  one  man 
to  be  open,  another  cunning ;  one  to  be  ignorant,  an- 
other very  knowing ;  one  to  be  slow  of  understanding, 
another  quick.     Every  man  forms  such  judgments  of 

"  Aa  bas  been,  inymnted  more  tlian  once,  Mr.  Hume  did  not  lay  down 
his  coBclnsiona  as  true,  as  somolUing  lo  be  believed,  —  for  he  was  a  sk^tie, 
and  not  a  betiener, — but  aa  (bllo^Ftng  inevltablj  &om  llie  assumptions  of  the 
dogiaaiiats.  Ic  is  the  triumph  of  skepticism  to  ahow  thai  specalatioa  and 
pmetiix  ace  irreconcilable. 

On  the  principie  of  causaliiy,  consult  Hutton's  Lwesl^atioit  of  the  Princi- 
pfe»  ofKrmaUdge,  Part  II,  Sect.  Vt ;  Scott's  Inquiry  into  Via  Limiti  and 
Peauiar  (Mectt  ^Plo/ikai  and  Metaphysical  Sdence,  Chap,  III.  Sect.  L; 
CodKiti'a  Elimentt  of  Pij/dtdogy,  CBiap-lV.;  Whewell's  Phitmopky  of  the 
1,1'liicliBe  Sr.iaieet,  Part  I.  Book  IIL  Chap.  L-IV. ;  Mill's  ^stem  ofXoaic, 
Book  llL  Cliup.  XXI. ;  Bon-cii-e  Loiodl  Zecium,  Loct.  lY.  and  YL— Ed. 
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those  he  conveTses  with  ;  and  the  common  affairs  of 
life  depend  upon  such  judgments.  We  can  as  little 
avoid  them  as  we  can  avoid  seeing  what  is  before  our 
eyea. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  it  is  no  Jess  a  part  of  the 
human  constitution  to  judge  o£  men's  characters,  and 
of  theiv  intellectual  powers,  from  the  signs  of  tbein  in 
their  actions  and  discourse,  than  to  judge  of  corporeal 
objects  by  our  senses;  that  such  judgments  are  com- 
mon to  tiie  whole  human  race  that  are  endowed  with 
understanding ;  and  that  they  are,  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  conduct  of  life. 

Now,  every  judgment  of  this  kind  we  form  is  only  a 
particular  application  of  the  general  principle,  that  in- 
telligence, wisdom,  and  other  mental  qualities  in  the 
cause,  may  be  inferred  from  their  marks  or  signs  in  the 
effect.  The  actions  and  discourses  of  men  are  effects, 
of  which  the  actors  and  speakers  are  the  causes.  The 
effects  are  perceived  by  our  senses  ;  but  the  causes  are 
behind  the  scene.  We  Only  conclade  their  existence 
and  their  degrees  from  our  observation  of  the  efieciH, 
From  wise  conduct  we  infer  wisdom  in  the  cause ; 
from  brave  actions  we  infer  courage;  and  so  in  other 
cases. 

This  inference  is  made  with  perfect  security  by  all 
men.  We  cannot  avoid  it ;  it  is  necessary  in  the  or- 
dinary conduct  of  life ;  it  has  therefore  the  strongest 
marks  of  being  a  first  principle. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  tha,t  this  principle  may  be 
learned  either  by  reasoning,  or  by  experience,  and  there- 
fore that  there  is  no  ground  to  think  it  a  first  principle. 

If  it  can  be  shown  to  be  got  by  reasoning;  by  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  governed  byi^  I  shall 
very  readily  acknowledge  that  it  ought  not  to  be  es- 
teemed a  first  principle.  But  I  apprehend  the  contraiy 
appears  from  veiy  convincing  arguments. 

Mrst.  The  principle  is  too  imiversal  to  be  the  effect 
of  reasoning.  It  is  common  to  philosophers  and  to  the 
vulgar ;  to  the  learned  and  to  the  most  illiterate ;  to 
the  civilized  and  to  the  savage :  and  of  those  who  are 
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governed  by  it,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  give  a  rea- 
son for  it. 

Secondly.  "We  find  philosophers,  ancient  and  modern, 
who  can  reason  excellently  on  subjects  that  admit  of 
reasoning,  when  they  have  occasion  to  defend  this  prin- 
ciple, not  offering  reasons  for  it,  or  any  medium  of  proof, 
but  appealing  to  the  common  sense  of  manldnd ;  men- 
tioning particular  instances,  to  ruEike  the  absurdity  of 
the  contrary  opinion  more  apparent,  and  sometimes 
using  the  weapons  of  wit  and  ridicide,  which  are  very 
proper  weapons  for  refuting  absurdities,  but  altogether 
improper  in  points  that  are  to  be  determined  by  rea- 
soning, 

To  confirm  this  observation,  I  shall  quote  two  au- 
thors, an  ancient  and  a  modem,  who  have  more  ex- 
pressly undertalten  the  defence  of  this  principle  than 
any  others  I  remember  to  have  met  with,  and  whose 
good  sense  and  ability  to  reason,  where  reasoning  is 
proper,  will  not  be  doubted. 

The  first  is  Cicero,  whose  words,  Lib.  I.  Cap,  33,  De 
IHvinatione,  may  be  thus  translated :  —  "  Can  any  thing 
done  by  chance  have  all  the  marks  of  design  ?  Four 
dice  may,  by  chance,  turn  up  four  aces ;  but  do  you 
think  that  four  hundj-ed  dice,  thrown  by  chance,  will 
turn  up  four  hundred  aces  ?  Colors  thrown  upon  can- 
vas without  design  may  have  some  similitude  to  a  hu- 
man face ;  but  do  you  think  they  might  make  as  beau- 
tiful a  picture  as  that  of  the  Coan  Venus?  A  hog 
turning  up  the  ground  with  his  nose  may  malte  some- 
thing of  the  form  of  the  letter  A ;  but  do  you  think  that 
a  hog  might  describe  on  the  gi'ound  the  '  Andromache' 
of  Ennius?  Carneades  imagined,  that  in  the  stone 
quarries  at  Chios  he  found,  in  a  stone  that  was  spht,  a 
representation  of  the  head  of  a  little  Pan,  or  sylvan 
deity.  I  believe  he  might  find  a  figure  not  unlike ;  but 
surely  not  such  a  one  as  you  would,  say  had  been 
formed  by  an  excellent  sculptor  like  Scopas.  For  so, 
verily,  the  case  is,  that  chance  never  perfectly  imitates 
design."  -  Thus -Cicero.* 

*  See  also  his  De  Niilimi  Deanm,  Lib.  II.  Cap.  37  —  H. 
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Now,  in  all  this  discourse,  I  see  very  good  sense,  and 
what  is  apt  to  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind ;  but 
I  see  not  in  the  whole  a  single  step  of  reasoning.  It  is 
barely  an  appeal  to  every  man's  common  SMise. 

Let  us  nest  see  how  the  same  point  is  handled  by 
the  excellent  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Works,  Vol,  I.  Ser- 
mon I.  —  "  For  I  appeal  to  any  man  of  reason,  whether 
any  thing  can  be  more  unreasonable,  than  obstinately 
to  impute  an  effect  to  chance  which  carries  on  the  face 
of  it  all  the  arguments  and  characters  of  design  ?  Was 
ever  any  considerable  work,  in  which  there  was  required 
a  great  variety  of  parts,  and  an  orderly  and  regulai  ad- 
justment of  these  parts,  done  by  chance  ?  "Will  chance 
fit  means  to  ends,  and  that  in  ten  thousand  instances, 
and  not  fail  in  any  one?  How  often  might  a  man, 
after  he  had  jumbled  a  set  of  letters  in  a  bag,  fling 
them  out  upon  the  ground  before  they  would  fall  into 
an  exact  poem,  yea,  or  so  much  as  make  a  good  dis- 
course in  prose  ?  And  may  not  a  little  boolt  be  as 
easily  luade  as  this  great  volume  of  the  world?  How 
long  might  a  man  sprinkle  colors  upon  canvas  with  a 
careless  hand  before  they  would  malce  the  exact  picture 
of  a  man  ?  And  is  a  man  easier  made  by'chance  than 
his  picture  ?  How  long  might  twenty  thousand  blind 
men,  which  should  be  sent  out  from  the  remote  parts  of 
England,  wander  up  and  down  before  they  would  all 
meet  upon  Salisbury  plains,  and  fall  into  rank  and  file 
in  the  exact  order  of  an  army  ?  And  yet  this  is  much 
more  easy  to  be  imagined  than  how  the  innumerable 
blind  parts  of  the  matter  should  rendezvous  themselves 
into  a  world.  A  man  that  sees  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel  at  "Westminster  might  with  as  good  reason 
maintain  (yea,  and  much  better,  considering  the  vast 
difference  between  that  little  structure  and  the  huge 
fabric  of  the  world),  that  it  was  never  contrived  or  built 
by  any  man,  but  that  the  stones  did  by  chance  grow 
into  those  curious  figures  into  which  we  see  them  to 
have  been  cut  and  graven ;  and  that  upon  a  time  (as 
tales  usually  begin),  the  materials  of  that  building,  tho 
stone,  mortar,  timber,  iron,  lead,  and  glass,  happily  met 
35" 
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together,  and  very  fortunately  ranged  themselves  into 
that  delicate  order  in  which  we  see  them  now  so  close 
compacted,  that  it  must  be  a  very  great  chance  that 
pavt-s  them  again.  What  would  the  world  think  of  a 
man  that  should  advance  such  an  opinion  as  this,  and 
write  a  book  for  it  ?  If  they  would  do  him  right,  they 
ought  to  look  upon  him  as  mad," 

In  this  passage,  the  excellent  author  takes  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  proper  method  of  refuting  an  absurd- 
ityi  hy  exposing  it  in  diflfereiit  lights,  in  which  every 
man  of  common  understanding  perceives  it  to  be  ridic- 
ulous. And  although  there  is  much  good  sense,  as  well 
as  wit,  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  I  cannot  find  one 
medium  of  proof  in  the  whole. 

I  have  met  with  one  or  two  respectable  authors  who 
draw  an  argument  from  the  doctrine  of  chances,  to 
show  how  improbable  it  is  that  a  regular  aiTangement 
of  parts  should  be  the  effect  of  chance,  or  that  it  should 
not  be  the  effect  of  design.  I  do  not  object  to  this 
reasoning ;  but  I  would  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of 
chances  is  a  branch  of  mathematics  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old,  while  the  conclusion  in  question  has 
been  held  by  all  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought,  that  men  were  origi- 
nally led  to  this  conclusion  by  that  reasoning.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  first  principle  upon 
which  all  the  mathematical  reasoning  about  chances 
is  grounded  is  more  self-evident  than  this  conclusion 
drawn  from  it,  or  whether  it  is  not  a  paxtieular  instance 
of  that  general  conclusion. 

"We  are  next  to  consider  whether  we  may  not  learn 
from  experience,  that  effects  which  have  ail  the  marks 
arid  tokens  of  design  must  proceed  from  a  designing 
cause. 

I  apprehend  that  we  cannot  learn  this  truth  from  ex- 
perience, for  two  reasons. 

First.  Because  it  is  a  necessary/  truth,  not  a.  contin- 
gent one.  It  agrees  with  the  experience  of  mankind 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  the  area  of  a 
triangle  is  equal  to  half  the  rectangle  under  its  base 
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and  perpendicular.  It  agrees  no  less  witli  experience, 
that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west.  So 
far  as  experience  goes,  these  tniths  are  upon  an  equal 
footing.  But  every  man  perceives  this  distinction  be- 
tween them,  that  the  first  is  a  necessary  truth,  and  that 
il  is  impossible  it  should  not  be  true;  biit  the  last  is 
not  necessary,  but  contingent,  depending  upon  the  will 
of  Him  who  made  the  world.  As  we  cannot  learn 
from  experience  that  twice  three  must  necessarily  make 
six,  so  neither  can  we  learn  from  experience  that  certain 
effects  must  proceed  from  a  designing  and  inteiligent 
cause.  Experience  informs  us  only  of  "what  lias  been, 
but  never  of  what  musi  be. 

Secondly.  It  may  be  observed,  that  experience  can 
show  a  connection  between  a  sign,  and  the  thing  signi- 
fied by  it,  in  those  cases  only,  where  both  the  sign  wad 
ike  iltvng  signified  are  perceived,  and  have  always  been 
perceived  in  conjunction..  But  if  there  be  any  case 
where  the  sigTt  only  is  perceived,  experience  can  never 
show  its  connection  with  the  thing  signified.  Thus, 
for  example,  thought  is  a  sign  of  a  thinking  principle 
or  mind.  But  how  do  we  Itnow  that  thought  cannot 
be  without  a  mind?  If  any  man  should  say  that  he 
knows  this  by  experience,  he  deceives  himself.  It  is 
impossible  he  can  have  any  experience  of  this ;  because, 
though  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  thought  in  ourselves  by  consciousness,  yet 
we  have  no  immediate  knowledge  of  a  mind.  The 
mind  is  not  an  immediate  object  either  of  sense  or  of 
consciousness.  We  may  therefore  justly  conclude,  that 
the  necessary  connection  between  thought  and  a  mind, 
or  thinking  being,  is  not  learned  from  experience. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  connec- 
tion between  a  work  excellently  fitted  for  some  pur- 
pose, and  design  in  the  author  or  cause  of  that  work. 
One  of  these  —  to  wit,  the  work  —  may  be  an  imme- 
diate object  of  perception.  But  the  design  and  purpose 
of  the  author  cannot  be  an  immediate  object  of  per- 
ception ;  and  therefore  experience  can  never  inform  us 
of  any  connection  between  the  one  and  the  other,  far 
less  of  a  necessary  connection. 
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Thua  i  think  it  appears,  that  the  principle  we.  have 
been  considering — to  wit,  that,  from  certain  signs  or 
indications  in  the  effect,  we  may  infer  that  there  must 
have  been  intelligence,  wisdom,  or  other  inteilectaai  or 
moral  qualities  in  the  cause  —  is  a  principle 'which  we 
set  neither  by  reasoning  nor  by  experience ;  and  there- 
lore,  if  it  be  a  ti'ue  principle,  it  must  be  a  first  princi- 
ple. There  is  in  the  human  understanding  a  light,  by 
which  we  see  immediately  the  evidence  of  it,  when 
there  is  occasion  to  apply  it. 

Of-  how  great  importance  this  principle  is  in  com- 
mon life,  we  have  already  observed-  And  I  need 
hardly  mention  its  importance  in  natural  theology. 
The  clear  marks  and  signatures  of  wisdom,  power,  and 
goodness,  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
world,  is,  of  all  arguments  that  have  been  advanced 
for  the  being  and  providence  of  the  Deity,  that  which 
all  ages  has  made  the  strongest  impression  upon 
f  1  d  a  d  tliinking  ralnds  ;  an  argument  which  has 
tl  [  ec  1  ar  advantage,  that  it  gathers  stiength  as 
hunan  1  owiedge  advances,  and  is  more  convincing  at 
p  ese  t  than  it  was  some  centuries  ago.  King  Alphonso 
m  ght  say  that  he  could  contrive  a  better  planetary 
system  than  that  which  astronomers  held  in  his  day." 
That  system  was  not  the  work  of  God,  but  the  fiction 
of  men.  But  since  the  true  system  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  has  been  discovered,  no  man,  however 
atheistically  disposed,  has  pretended  to  show  how  a 
better  could  be  contrived, 

When  we  attend  to  the  marks  of  good  contrivance 
which  appear  in  the  works  of  God,  every  discovery  we 
make  in  the  constitution  of  the  material  or  intellectual 
system  becomes  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  great  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world.     And  a  man  who  is  pos- 


*  Alplionso  X.  of  Castile.    He  ilonrislied  in.  tlio  tJiirteenth  eentnty,  — 
.  __.. .--T J  .,. ^gp_    ^^  ]j;m  ^g  owe  the  Alphonsine 


Tables.    Hia  saying  •wan  not  so  pions  Hnd  philosopliical  iis  Eeid  st 
bat  tliot,  "  had  ho  Iwcn  present  micli  God  ii.t  tho  ccention,  he  could  have 
Buppliod  some  nseful  hinis  towtuils  tlie  better  ordering  of  tho  imivorse." 
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Bessed  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  philosophy  will  think  it 
impiety  to  contaminate  the  Divine  worJimansliip,  by 
mixing  it  with  those  fictions  of  human  fancy  called 
theories  and  hypotheses,  which  will  always  bear  the 
signatures  of  human  folly,  no  less  than  the  other  bestrs 
those  of  Divine  wisdom. 

I  Itnow  of  no  person  who  ever  called  in  question  the 
principle  now  under  our  consideration,  wlien  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  actioiis  and  discourses  of  men :  for  this 
would  be  to  deny  that  we  have  any  means  of  discern- 
ing a  wise  man  from  an  idiot,  or  a  man  that  is  illiter- 
ate in  the  highest  degree  from  a  msm  of  knowledge 
and  learning,  which  no  man  has  had  the  effrontery  to 
do.  But,  in  all  ages,  those  who  have  been  unfriendly 
to  the  principles  of  religion  have  made  attempts  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  argument  for  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  which  is  founded  on  this  prin- 
ciple. That  argument  has  got  the  name  of  the  Argu- 
ment from,  Final  Causes;  and,  as  the  meaning  of  this 
name  is  well  understood,  we  shall  use  it. 

The  argument  from  final  causes,  when  redaced  to  a 
syllogism,  has  these  two  premises  :  —  First,  that  design 
and  inteliig-eTice  in  the  cause  may,  until  certainty,  be  in- 
ferred from  marks  or  signs  of  them  in  the  effect.  This 
is  the  principle  we  have  been  considering,  and  we  may 
call  it  the  major  proposition  of  the  argument.  The 
second,  which  we  call  the  minor  proposition,  is,  that 
there  are  in  fact  the  clearest  inarks  of  design  and  ivis- 
dom  in  the  works  of  nature.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the 
works  of  nature  are  the  effects  of  a  wise  and  iiUeUigent 
cause.  One  must  either  assent  to  the  conclusion,  or 
deny  one  or  other  of  the  premises. 

Those  among  the  ancients  who  denied  a  God  or  a 
providence  seem  to  me  to  have  yielded  the  major  prop- 
osition, and  to  have  denied  the  minor ;  conceiving  that 
there  are  not  in  the  constitution  of  things  such  marlts 
of  wise  contrivance  as  are  sufficient  to  put  the  conclu- 
sion beyond  doubt.  This,  I  think,  we  may  iearn  from 
the  reasoning  of  Cotta  the  Academic,  in  the  third  book 
of  Cicero,  Of  the  Natv/re  of  the  Gods. 
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The  gradual  advancement  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature  has  put  this  opinion  quite  out  of  countenance. 
When  the  structure  of  the  human  body  was  much  leas 
known  than  it  is  now,  the  famous  Galen  saw  such 
evident  marks  of  wise  contrivance  in  it,  that,  though 
he  had  been  educated  an  Epicurean,  he  renounced  that 
system,  and  wrote  his  book  Of  the  Use  of  the  Paris  of 
tiie  Human  Body,  on  purpose  to  convince  others  of 
what  appeared  so  clear  to  himself,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible that  such  admirable  contrivance  should  be  the 
effect  of  chance.  Those,  therefore,  of  later  times,  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  this  argument  from  final  causes, 
have  quitted  the  stronghold  of  the  ancient  atheists, 
which  had  become  untenable,  and  have  chosen  rather 
to  make  a  defence  against  the  major  proposition. 

Descartes  seems  to  have  led  the  way  in  this,  though 
he  was  no  atheist.  But,  having  invented  some  new 
arguments  for  the  being  of  God,  he  was  perhaps  led  to 
disparage  those  that  had  been  used  before,  that  he 
might  bring  more  credit  to  his  own.'     Or  perhaps  he 


*  The  following  snccinct  statement  of  DescorKa's  proofs  of  a  Deify  is 
translated  from,  the  Dictioimaire  des  Scknixa  Pliiloaophiq'ies,  Art  Zfeu. 

"  The  ontokgical  proo/^  as  it  is  called  bj  Kant,  has  for  its  pvinciple  Ihe 
idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  being  It  was  first  adduced  in  the  Pnilogiam 
of  St.  Ansolm,  the  avgnment  of  which,  ori^nnlly  conceived  nnder  tlie 
form  of  a  prayer,  may  Be  stated  liina  ;  —  All  men  have  the  idea  of  Giod,  — 
even  those  who  deny  it;  for  they  cannot  deny  that  of  which  they  bare  no 
idea.  The  idea  of  God  is  the.  idea  of  a  being  absolutely  peifect,  one 
whom  wo  cannoli  imagine  to  have  a  superior.  Now  the  idea  of  such  a 
being  necessarily  inipliea  existence;  otherwise  we  might  imagine  another 
being,  who,  by  the  superaddi^on  of  existenee  to  the  perfection  of  the  flrat^ 
would  thereby  escel  Mm ;  that  is  to  say,  e:xcel  one  who,  by  supposition,  is 
absolutely  poieet.  Conseq^nently,  we  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  Giod 
without  being  constrained  to  believe  fliat  he  exists.  DescartijB,  evidenUy 
without  any  aciiuainlance  with  liia  predecessor  of  the  eleventh  century, 
iell  on  the  same  pi-oof ;  bat,  by  the  manner  u>  which  ho  developed  it,  he 
hRS  made  it  more  le^lJmato,  and  saved  it,  in  advance,  from  the  tbimidsble 
objection  of  Kant  In  fiict,  the  philosopher  of  the  Middle  Age,  and,  fol- 
lowing in  the  same  steps,  Cudwoilh  and  Leibnitz,  confined  themselves 
wholly  to  the  idea  of  perfection,  thinking  to  make  the  notion  of  existence 
come  ont  of  that  alone  by  way  of  dedncdon  and  analysis ;  but  they  did 
not  show  how  this  idea  is  indisaolubly  connected  with  experience,  or  the 
perception  of  reaHty,  that  is  ia  say,  of  iiicts,  and  imposed  on  our  mind  aa 
the  condition  even  of  reality  and  of  facta,  as  a  necessary  and  irresistible 
bolirf,  and  not  as  a  pare  conception,  or  a  snpposlrion  invented  at  pleasure 
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was  ofi'ended  with  the  Peripatetics,  because  tliey  often 
mixed  final  causes  with  physical,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  nature. 


bescnrtes  ascends  to  the  beUef  in  a  lieing  absolutelj  perfect.  The  lattcf 
belief  is  not  deduced  from  the  foiiuer ;  it  is  ^ven  us,  it  is  i^possd  npon  an, 
immediately'  ami  at  the  same  time  with  the  Tormer.  The  CuiTte^ian  aigu- 
nient  nnder  its  first  form,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  Discoarae  de  la  Methode, 
miiy  he  expreaseil  thna :  —  As  soon  as  I  perceive  myself,  an  imperfect 
being,  to  exist,  I  have  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Deing,  and  am  nnder  the  neces- 
sity of  admitting  thac  this  idea  has  been  imparted  to  me  bj  a  being  who  is 
iictnally  perfbeC,  who  really  possesses  all  the  perfections  of  wliieh  I  haye 
some  idea,  —  that  is  U>  say,  who  is  God,  In  another  place  (3'  Mediialion) 
Descartes  has  combined  the  idea  of  perfoction  with  me  principle  of  cau- 
sality;— 1  do  not  exist  by  myself ;  for  if  I  wei-e  the.eansa  of  my  own  ex- 
istence I  should  have  given  myself  all  the  perfections  of  which  I  have  an 
idea.  I  exist  (hen  by  another,  and  this  being  'by  whom  I  exist  is  all- 
perfect  ;  otherwise  I  should  be  able  to  apply  to  liun  the  same  reasoning 
which  I  have  just  applied  to  myself.  It  is  the  argomont  of  St.  Anselm, 
and  not  that  of  IDescnrtes,  which  Leibnitz  lias  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
regular  syllD^m,  and  whioh  Ims  since  been  attacked  by  Kant,  in  his  Critic 
of  Fare  Seaeon.  The  syllogism  of  Leibnitz  is  as  follows :  —  A  being  fiaia 
vikoee  essence  lue  can  eandtide  exiitenix,  exists  in  fad,  if  it  is  possible.  This 
proiHJsition,  BS  it  is  an  identical  axiom,  needs  oo  proof.  Jvoui  God  is  sack 
a  being  that  we  can  infer  from  his  essence  lik  existence.  Tliis,  also,  as  it  is 
the  definition  of  Gorf,  sKoidB  in  no  need  of  proo&.  Tierefore,  if  God  is 
possible,  Godexists.  —  Nbiaieaia;  Essais,  Liv.  IV.  J  7.  Here,  howevar,  it 
IS  proper  to  remark  that  what  Leibnits  thought  to  add  to  the  PTOshoiam 
hM,  been  added  before  by  Cudworih,  using  nearly  the  same  woi'ds. — Jiitel- 
laiaal  Ssslem,  Chap.  V.  Sect  L,  HarrisoirB  editj  Vol.  HI.  p.  39. 

"Another  proof,  wholly  due  to  Descartes  (Discours  de  la  Mithode,  i' 
Partie,  and  3°  Miditalion),  is  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  idea  of  the  in- 
flnite.  It  has  received  from  t!ie  author  of  tlie  Miditations  tlio  same  form 
88  the  preceding,  wi^  which  it  is  blended.  It  is  presented  to  as,  therefore, 
as  an  immediate  or  first  principle  of  reason,  of  which  wo  liave  cognizance 
as  soon  as  wearrivo  at  conadousness  of  ourselves,  and  which  we  can  no 
more  call  into  doubt  than  our  own  existence.  At  the  same  time,  says 
Descartes,  that  I  perceive  myself  as  a  finite  being,  I  bavo  the  idea  of  an 
infinite  being.  This  idea,  from  which  I  cannot  withdraw  myself,  and 
which  is  derived  from  no  other  idea,  comes  to  me  ndther  from  myself  nor 
froin  any  other  ilnite  being ;  for  how  could  the  finite  produce  the  idea  of 
the  infinite  1  Therefora  it  has  been  imparted  to  me  by  a  being  really  in- 
finite. Hence  we  see  that  the  InSnite,  such  as  Descartes  conceives  it,  is 
not  an  abstract  notion,  applicable  indiscriminately  to  all  tbings ;  it  is  the 
veiT  priniuple  of  onr  ideas,  —  tbiit  is  10  say,  of  reason  and  of  thought." 

See  the  same  ailicle  for  a  statement  of  three  other  forms  of  tne  metti- 
ph/sical  argnment  for  the  Divine  existence.-  This  argument  Is  not  in  favor 
.tmong  English  theologians  genornllyj  but  those  who  liave  adopted  it  are 
among  the  most  diatinguished,  —  such  as  Honry  More,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  Bishop  Bntbir.  The  popular  objectiona  chiefly  insisted  on  at 
the  piwjsat  day  ni'c  not  new.    See  also  L.  I".  Ancillon,  Judicium  de  Jadiciii 
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He  maintained,  therefore,  tliat  physical  causes  only 
should  be  assigned  for  phenomena ;  that  the  philoso- 
pher has  nothing  to  do  with  final  causes ;  and  that  it 
is  presumption  in  us  to  pretend  to  determine  for  what 
end  any  work  of  nature  is  framed.  Some  of  those 
who  were  great  admirers  of  Descartes,  and  followed 
him  in  many  points,  differed  from  him  in  this,  particu- 
larly Dr.  Henry  More  and  the  pious  Archbishop  F6ne- 
lon :  but  others,  after  the  example  of  Descartes,  have 
shown  a  contempt  of  all  reasoning  from  final  causes. 
Among  these,  I  think,  we  may  reckon  Maupertuis  and 
BufTon.  But  the  most  direct  attack  has  been  made 
upon  this  principle  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  puts  an  argu- 
ment in  the  roouth  of  an  Epicurean,  on  which  he  seems 
to  lay  great  stress. 

The  argument  is,  that  the  universe  is  a  singular 
efl'ect,  and  therefore  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  from 
it,  whether  it  may  have  been  made  by  wisdom  or  not. 
If  I  understand  the  force  of  this  argument,  it  amounts 
to  this,  —  that  if  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
worlds  produced,  some  by  wisdom  and  others  wUhout  it, 
and  had  observed  that  such  a  world  as  this  which  we 
inhabit  was  always  the  effect  of  wisdom,  we  might 
then,  from  past  experience,  conclude  that  this  world 
was  made  by  wisdom ;  but  having  no  such  experience, 
we  have  no  means  of  forming  any  conclusion  about  it. 

That  this  is  the  strength  of  the  argument  appears, 
because,  if  the  marks  of  wisdom  seen  in  one  w^orld  be 
no  evidence  of  wisdom,  the  like  marks  seen  in  ten 
thousand  will  give  as  little  evidence,  unless,  in  time 
past,  we  perceived  wisdom  itself  conjoined  with  the 
tokens  of  it ;  and,  from  their  perceived  conjunction 
in  time  past,  conclude,  that  although,  in  the  present 
world,  we  see  only  one  of  the  two,  the  other  must  ac- 
company it, 

ei'mo  Argamentum  Cartesima  pro  Eiislentia  Dei;  Boucliittfi,  Histoire  des 
Preaves  de  FExialenee  (fo  Dieu,  published  in  Memmres  de  PAtxalemie  Ba/iale 
dea  Sdences  Morales  ^  PdiSgiKs,  Tome  I.,  Savants  Etrangers ;  Ccombie's 
Nataral  Thedogg,  Chap.  I.;  Turton'B  Natwcd  Theology  amsidered  tnUli  Ref- 
erence to  Loi^  Broagham's  Diseoarseon  i/ial  Subfecl,  Sect  V.  —  Ed. 
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"Whence  it  appears,  that  this  reasoning  of  Mr.  Hume 
is  built  on  the  supposition,  that  our  inferring  design 
from  the  strongest  marlis  of  it  is  entirely  owing  to  our 
past  experience  of  having  always  found  these  two  things 
conjoined.  But  I  hope  I  have  made  it  evident  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  And  indeed  it  is  evident,  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  reasoning,  we  can  have  no  evidence  of  mind 
or  design  in  any  of  our  fellow-men. 

How  do  I  know  that  any  man  of  my  acquaintance 
has  understanding?  I  never  saw  hi.'s  understanding. 
I  see  only  certain  effects,  which  my  judgment  leads  me 
to  conclude  to  be  marks  and  tokens  of  it, 

But,  says  the  skeptical  philosopher,  you  can  conclude 
nothing  from  these  tokens,  unless  past  experience  has 
infornried  you  that  such  tokens  are  always  joined  with 
understanding.  Alas !  Sir,  it  is  impossible  I  can  ever 
have  this  experience.  The  understanding  of  another 
man  is  no  immediate  object  of  sigW,  or  of  any  other 
faculty  which  God  has  given  me  \  and  unless  I  can 
conclude  its  existence  from  tokens  that  are  visible,  I 
have  no  evidence  that  there  is  understanding  in  any 
■man. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  man  who  maintains  that 
there  is  no  force  in  the  argument  from  final  causes, 
must,  if  he  will  be  consistent,  see  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  intelligent  being  but  himself.* 

'  CQInp^u«^CBllt'3  CFilic  of  Fate  Bsason,  Third  Division  of  the  Second 
Boot  of  Transcendental  Dialectic;  Iiord  Broagham's  l>iieo«rse  on  Natund 
TBaJoi™,  Part  L ;  Baden  Powell's  CormectioR  of  Natural  and  Divine  Ti-ath, 
Sect.  In.,  IV.;  Whewell'BPAifosop/ii/o/'(S«/n(iiKft'ueaMCTeea,PartI.  Book 
IX.  Chap.  VI.;  Hume's  Dialogues  amceraing  Natural  Edigion;  Irons's 
WMe  Doctrine  ofFinal  CJiuses;  Bowen's  Zoi^i  Xeeiifr«B,  Leet,  tSl  See, 
also,  the  wocfes  by  Bouehitlfi,  Crombie,  and  Turton,  referred  to  in  tlie  last 
notc-Ep. 
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ESSAY  VII. 

OF     REASONING. 


CHAPTBU    I. 

or  EEASONING  IN  GENERAL,  .AND  OF  DEMONS TKATIOH. 

I.  Of  Reasoning  in  General,  as  distinguished  from 
■Judgment]  The  power  of  reasoning  is  very  nearly  al- 
lied to  that  oi judging;  and  it  is  of  little  consequence 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life  to  distinguish  them  nicely. 
On  this  account,  the  same  name  is  often  given  to  both. 
We  include  both  under  the  name  of  reason*  -   The  as- 

"  "Eeason  (Xdyos.  ratio,  raison,  Ternuuft)  is  a  vorj  vague,  vadllaiing,  and 
equivocal  word.  Tlirowing  asicle  rarions  accidentitl  aignifications  which  it 
has  obtained  in  pm-dcnliu:  languages,  as  in  Qreek  denoting  not  only  iho 
ratio,  but  the  oraltb,  of  the  Latins ;  throwing  aside  its  employment,  in  most 
langnases,  for  cawse,  motive,  argument,  principle  of  probation,  or  middk  lenn 
of  a  sguogism,  and  considering  it  only  as  a  philosophical  irord  denoting  a 
feeulty,  or  complement  of  faeultiea;  —  in  this  relation  it  is  found  omplojed 
in  the  Allowing  meanings,  not  only  by  dtfi^rent  indivMnals,  but  frequently, 
to  a  greater  or  less  est«nt,  by  the  same  philosopher. 

"Eha9,both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  been  very  commonly  em- 
ployed, lilie  vnrkrslanding  and  intellecl,  to  denote  our  intelligent  nature  in 
genera]  (Xoyixdv  itepos)  i  and  this  usually  aa  distii^ished  from  the  lowei' 
cogiiidre  faculties,  as  sense,  imagination,  memory, — btit  alwaj^,  and  em- 
phatically, 83  in  contraal  to  Che  Kelings  and  desires.  In  this  signification, 
la  follow  the  Aristotelie  division,  it  comprehends,  —  1°,  conception,  or  simple 
oppr^atsion  (Iwtuo,  roijiTfr  r&v  aSiaipsrai',  conceplaa,  coniKpdo,  ajyireliensio 
Simplex,  das  Bogreiibn); — 2°,  tb^compositise  and.  divisive  pToceis,a£in»atioa 
and  negation,  judgment  CoTfpflfim  koI  Sialpeais,airoij)aBO-is,Judiciaiu) ;  —  3", 
reasoning  or  the  disearsivefacalt^  (Sidyoia,  Xoyos,  Xcryitr/ioi,  ri  iruXXoyi- 
CttrScd,  discarsus,  ratiodtiatio)  ;  — 4",  intellect  or  intelligence  proper,  ci^er  as 
tlie  intuiljon,  or  as  the  plam,  of  principles  or  self-evident  truths  (poi's,  in- 
teUeeim,  ini^igentia,  mens). 

"It  his  not  unfreqaently  been  employed  to  comprehend  the  tliird  and 
fnaik  of  the  special  functions  above  cnimierated,  —  to  vrit,  the  diamietie 
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sent  we  give  to  a  proposition  is  called  judgment,  wheth- 
er the  proposition  be  self-evident,  or  derive  its  evi- 
dence by  reasoning  from  other  propositions.  Yet  there 
is  a  distinction  between  reasoning  and  judging.  Rea- 
soning is  the  process  by  ivldch  we  pass  from,  one  judg- 
ment to  another  which  is  the  consequence  of  it.     Aecord- 


and  noetic.  In  this  meaning  it  is  taken  by  Eoid  in  liis  loler  woilts-  Thus, 
in  the  Intdteclaal  Powers,  he  alates  that  reason,  la  its  first  offlee  oc  dcgieo 
(tite  noe^c),  is  identical  with  commoit  sense,  —  in  its  second  (the  dinnoetic), 

"It  has  very  generally,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  philosophy,  been 
omployedfor  die  third  of  the  abore  special  fiinctiDna ; — Xiyot  and  Xoynrfuiv, 
nOio  lutd  mlocinatio,  rtason  and  <Kaaonii>i/,  beuig  l^ns  componnded. 

"In  the  ancient  syslfinia  it  was  yary  rarely  nsed  exclusivclj  for  thoybioSl 
ipediil  function,  the  noetic,  in  contrast  to  uie  dianotUe.  Aiistotlo,  indeed 
(Eih.  Nie,,  Lib.  VI,  c.  12 ;  Eth.  End.,  Lib.  V.  e.  8),  csjiressly  says  that 
reoaon  is  not  the  faculty  of  princmlcs,  that  faculty  heing^  wteUigence  proper. 
Bocthins  (_De  Qms.  Phil.,  Lib.  V.  Pr.  S )  slatesi  dial  Teaaon  ot  dismirsive  in-, 
tdleet  belongs  to  mivn,  trbile  itOdlinertcs  or  tTituitive  inl^lect  is  tlio  exclnsive 
attribute  of  Divinity ;  while  PorphyiT  somewhorB  says  that '  we  have  intel- 
ligence in  common  with  the  gods,  and  reason  in  common  with  the  brntes.' 
Sometimes,  iiowever,  it  was  apparently  bo  employed.  'J'hns  St.  Augustine 
seems  to  view  reaami  ss  tlie  facnlly  of  intuitiyc  tinllis,  and  as  opposed  lo 
reasoning  {De  Qiiaiil.  An,,  4  B3;  DeZiaraort.  An.,  §}  1, 10).  This,  however, 
is  almost  a  singalar  exception. 

"  In  modern  timoa,  though  we  frequently  meet  with  reason,  ns  a  general 
&culty,  distingaished  from  reosonitig,  as  a  particnlar,  yet,  until  Kant,  I  am 
not  aware  that  reason  { T'ernu^)  was  over  oidnBivcly,  or  oven  emphatically, 
nsed  in  a  eignification  corresponding  to  the  noeliB  fkcul^,  in  its  strict  and 
special  meaning,  and  apposed  to  aaSerstanding  ^Verslaad)  viewed  as  com- 
prehending the  other  functions  of  thonght, — unless  Cmsius  ( Ifej,  &e,, 
\  B2etseq^  maybe  reg^'dcd  as  Kant's  foreiimner  in  this  innovation.  In- 
deed, the  Vemun/l  of  Kant,  in  its  special  signilicBtion  (for  ho  also  uses  it 
for  reason  in  the  first  or  moi'e  general  moaning,  as  indeed  nothing  can  be 
more  vague  and  various  tlian  his  employment  of  file  word),  eaniiot  withont 
considerable  qualification  be  considered  analogous  to  povs,  far  less  to  com- 
mon tense;  fluragh  his  usurpation  of  the  term  for  the  fuadty  of  ininclples 
probably  determined  Jacobi  (who  bad  ori^nally,  like  philosophers  in  gen- 
ei'al,  confounded  Vemunfl  with  Verstaiid,  reason  witli  masoning)  to  appro- 
priate the  term  rouon  to  what  he  had  St  first  opposed  to  it,  undci'  the  name 
o£Mi^(Caauhe). 

"  Knnf  a  abusive  employment  of  She  term  reason,  for  the  faculty  of  the 
Uncondidoned,  determined  also  its  adoption,  under  tiie  same  signification, 
in  the  philosophy  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel ;  though  toBt,  iateUecttts, 
inffZJi^enfiu,  which  had  been  applied  by  the  Platonists  in  a  similar  eense, 
were  ("through  Verstaad,  by  which  they  had  been  always  lendered  into 
German)  tlie  only  words  flmtable  to  express  that  cognition  of  tlio  Absolnto, 
in  which  subject  and  object,  knowledge  and  existence,  God  and  man,  are 
supposed  to  lie  identified  " 

Abridged  from  Sir  W.  nniiiilf oil's  Note  A,  j  J5,~En. 
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iiigly,  our  judgments  are  distjnguished  into  intuUwe, 
which  are  not  grounded  upon  any  preceding  judgment, 
and  discursive,  which  are  deduced  (ram  some  preceding 
judgment  by  reasoning. 

In  all  reasoning,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  proposi- 
tion inferred,  and  one  or  more  from  which  it  is  inferred. 
And  this  power  of  inferring,  or  drawing  a. conclusion,  is 
only  another  name  for  reasoning;  the  proposition  in- 
ferred being  called  the  conclusion,  and  the  proposition 
or  propositions  from  which  it  is  inferred,  the  premises. 

Reasoning  may  consist  of  many  steps ;  the  first  con- 
clusion being  a  premise  to  a  second,  that  to  ^  third, 
and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  the  last  conclusion.  A  pro- 
cess consisting  of  many  steps'  of  this  kind  is  so  easily 
distinguished  from  judgment,  that  it  is  never  called  by 
that  name.  But  when  there  is  only  a  single  step  to  the 
Conclusion,  the  distinction  is  iess  obvious,  and  the  pro- 
cess is  sometimes  called  judgment,  sometimes  reason- 


It  is  not  strange,  that,  in  common  discourse,  judg- 
ment and  reasoning  should  not  be  very  nicely  distin- 
guished, since  they  are  in  some  cases  confounded  even 
by  logicians.  We  are  taught  in  logic,  that  judgment 
is  expressed  by  one  proposition,  but  that  reasoning  re- 
quires two  or  three.  But  so  various  are  the  modes  of 
speech,  that  what  in  onfi  mode  is  expressed  by  two  or 
three  propositions  may  in  another  mode  be  expressed 
by  one.  Thus  I  may  say,  God  is  good;  therefore  good 
men  shall  be  happy.  This  is  reasoning,  of  that  kind 
which  logicians  call  an  enthymem,  consisting  of  an  an- 
tecedent proposition,  and  a  conclusion  drawn  from  it. 
But  this  reasoning  may  be  expressed  by  one  proposi- 
tion, thus:  Because  God  is  good,  good  men  shall  be 
happy.  This  is  what  they  call  a  causal  proposiliort,  and 
therefore  expresses  judgment ;  yet  the  enthymem,  which 
is  reasoning,  expresses  no  more. 

Reasoning,  as  well  as  judgment,  must  be  true  or 
false  ;  both  are  gi-ounded  upon  evidence  which  may  be 
probable  or  demonstrative,  and  both  arc  accompanied 
with  assent  or  belief. 
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The  power  of  reasoning  is  jastly  accounted  one  of 
the  prerogatives  of  human  nature  ;  because  by  it  many 
important  troths  have  been  and  may  he  discovered, 
which  without  it  wouid  be  beyond  our  reach ;  yet  it 
Beems  to  be  only  a  kind  of  cmtch  to  a  limited  under 
standing.  We  can  conceive  an  understanding,  superior 
to  human,  to  which  that  truth  appears  intuitively  which 
we  can  only  discover  by  reasoning.  For  this  cause, 
though  we  must  ascribe  judgment  to  the  Almighty, 
we  do  not  ascribe  reasoning  to  him,  because  it  implies 
some  defect  or  limitation  of  understanding.  Even 
among  men,  to  use  reasoning  in  things  that  are  self- 
evident  is  trifling ;  like  a  man  going  upon  crutches 
when  he  can  walk  upon  his  legs. 

What  reasoning  is  can  be  underatood  only  by  a  man 
who  has  reasoned,  and  who  is  capable  of  reliecting 
upon  this  operation  of  his  own  mind.  We  can  define., 
it  only  by  synonymous  words  or  phrases,  such  as  infer' 
ring,  drawing  a  conclusion,  and  the  like.  The  very  no- 
tion of  reasoning,  therefore,  can  enter  into  the  mind  by 
no  other  channel  than  that  of  reflecting  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  reasoning  in  our  own  ininds ;  and  the  notions 
of  premises  and  conclusion,  of  a  syllogism  and  all  its 
constituent  parts,  of  an  enthymem,  sorites,  demonstra- 
tion, paralogism,  and  many  others,  have  the  same  ori- 
gin. 

The  exercise  of  reasoning  on  various  subjects,  not 
only  strengthens  the  faculty,  but  furnishes  the  mind 
with  a  store  of  materials.  Every  train  of  reasoning 
which  is  familiar  becomes  a  beaten  track  in  the  way  to 
many  othei's.  It  removes  many  obstacles  which  lay  in 
our  way,  and  smooths  many  roads  which  we  may  have 
occasion  to  travel  in  future  disquisitions.  When  men 
of  equal  natural  parts  apply  their  reasoning  power  to 
any  subject,  the  man'who  has  reasoned  much  on  the 
same  or  on  similar  subjects  has  a  like  advantage  over 
him  who  has  not,  as  the  mechanic  who  has  store  ol 
tools  for  his  work  has  over  him  who  has  his  tools  to 
make,  or  even  to  invent. 

In  a  ti'ain  of  reasoning,  the  evidence  of  every  step, 
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where  nothing  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader  or 
hearer,  must  be  immediately/  discernible  to  every  man  of 
ripe  understanding  lolto  lias  a  distinct  comprehension  of 
the  premises  and  conclusion,  and  who  compares  them  to- 
gether. To  be  able  to  comprehend,  in  one  view,  a  com- 
bination of  steps  of  this  kind,  is  more  difficult,  and 
seems  to  require  a  superior  natural  ability.  In  all,  it 
may  be  much  improve-d  by  habit. 

But  the  highest  talent  in  reasoning  is  the  invention  of 
proofs ;  by  which,  truths  remote  from  the  premises  are 
brought  to  light.  In  all  works  of  understanding,  inven- 
tion has  the  highest  praise ;  it  requires  an  extensive 
view  of  what  relates  to  the  subject,  and  a  quickness  in 
discerning  those  aiiinities  and  relations  which  may  be 
subservient  to  the  purpose. 

In  all  invention  there  must  be  some  end  in  view :  and 
.  sagacity  in  finding  out  the  road  that  leads  to  this  end 
is,  I  think,  what  we  call  invention.  In  this  chiefly,  as  I 
apprehend,  and  in  clear  and  distinct  conceptions,  con- 
sists that  superiority  of  iinderstanding  which  we  call 
g-enivs. 

In  every  chain  of  reasoning,  the  evidence  of  the  last 
conclusion  can  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  wealcest 
linJi.  of  the  chain,  whatever  may  be  the  strength  of  the 
rest. 

II.  Of  Demonstrative  Reasoning .]  The  most  remark- 
able distinction  of  reasonings  is,  that  some  are  probable, 
others  demonstrative. 

In  eveiy  step  of  demonstrative  reasoning,  the  infer- 
ence is  necessary^  and  we  perceive  it  to  be  impossible 
that  the  conclusion  should  not  follow  from  the  premises. 
In  probable  reasoning,  the  connection  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion  is  not  necessary,  nor  do  we 
perceive  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  first  should  be  true 
while  the  last  is  false. 

Hence  demonstrative  reasoning  has  no  degrees,  nor 
can  one  demonstration  be  stronger  than  auotiier,  though, 
in  relation  to  our  faculties,  one  may  be  more  easily 
comprehended   than   another.      Every    demonstration 
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gives  equal  strength  to  the  conclusion,  and  Icavea  m> 
possibility  of  its  being  false. 

It  was,  I  think,  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancients,  that 
demonstrative  reasoning  can  be  applied  only  to  truths 
that  are  necessary,  and  not  to  those  that  are  contin- 
gent. In  this,  I  believe,  they  judged  right.  Of  all 
created  things,  the  existence,  the  attributes,  and  conse- 
quently the  relations  resulting  from  those  attributes,  are 
contingent.  They  depend  upon  the  will  and  power  of 
him  who  made  them.  These  are  maUers  of  fact,  and 
admit  not  of  demonstration. 

The  field  of  demonstrative  reasoning,  therefore,  ia 
the  various  relations  of  things  abslraci,  thai  is,  of  things 
which  we  conceive,  without  regard  to  their  existence. 
Of  these,  as  they  are  conceived  by  the  mind,  and  are 
nothing  but  what  they  are  conceived  to  be,  we  may 
have  a  clear  and  adequate  comprehension.  Their  re- 
lations and  attributes  are  necessary  and  immutable. 
They  are  the  things  to  which  the  Pytbagoreaiis  and 
Platonists  gave  the  name  of  ideas.  I  would  beg  leave 
to  borrow  thig  meaning  of  the  word  idea  from  those 
ancient  philosophers,  and  then  I  must  agree  with  them, 
that  ideas  ai-e  the  only  objects  about  which  we  can 
reason  demonstratively. 

There  are  many  even  of  our  ideas  about  which  we  can 
carry  on  no  considerable  train  of  reasoning.  Though 
they  be  ever  so  well  defined  and  perfectly  comprehend- 
ed, yet  their  agreements  and  disagreements  are  few, 
and  these  are  discerned  at  once.  We  may  go  a  step 
or  two  in  forming  a  conclusion  with  regard  to  such  ob- 
jects, but  can  go  no  farther.  There  are  others,  about 
which  we  may,  by  a  long  train  of  demonstrative  reason- 
ing, arrive  at  conclusions  veiy  remote  and  unexpected. 

The  reasonings  I  have  met  with  that  can  be  called 
strictly  demonstrative  may,  I,  think,  be  reduced  to  two 
classes.  They  are  either  metapkyxical,  or  they  are  maih- 
ematicoL 

In  metaphysical  reasoning,  the  process  is  always 
short.  The  conclusion  is  but  a  step-  or  two,  seldom 
more,  from  the  first  principle  or  axiom  on  which  it  is 
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grounded,  and  the  different  eoiicIuBions  depend  not  one 
upon  another. 

It  is  othei-wise  in  mathematical  reasoning.  Here  the 
field  has  no  limits-  One  proposition  leads  on  to  another, 
that  to  a  third,  and  so  on  without  end. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  why  demonstrative  reasoning 
has  so  wide  a  field  in  mathematics,  while,  in  other 
abstract  subjects,  it  is  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits,  I  conceive  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  nature  of 
gtmntity,  the  object  of  mathematics. 

Every  quantity,  as  it  has  magnitude,  and  is  divisible! 
into  parts  without  end,  so,  in  respect  of  its  magnitude, 
it  has  a  certain  ratio  to  every  quantity  of  the  kind. 
The  ratios  of  quantities  are  innumerable,  such  as,  a 
half,  a  third,  a  tenth,  double,  triple.  All  the  powers  of 
number  are  insufficient  to  express  the  variety  of  ratios. 
For  there  are  innumerable  ratios  which  cannot  be  per- 
fectly expressed  by  mirabei's,  such  as  the  ratio  of  the 
side  to  the  diagonal  of  a  square,  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  to  the  diameter.  Of  this  infinite  variety  of 
ratios,  every  one  may  be  clearly  conceived,  and  dis- 
tinctly expressed,  so.  as  to  be  m  no  danger  of  beir^  mis- 
taken for  amj  other.  Extended  quantities,  such  as 
lines,  surfaces,  solids,  besides  the  variety  of  relations 
'they  have  in  respect  of  magnitude,  have  no  less  variety 
in  respect  of  fgvre;  and  every  mathematical  figui-e 
may  be  accurately  defined,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  others. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  other  objects  of  ab- 
stract reasoning.  Some  of  them  have  various  degrees ; 
but  these  are  not  capable  of  measure,  nor  can  Uiey  be  said 
to  have  an.  assignable  ratio  to  odiers  of  the  kind.  They 
are  either  simple,  or  compounded  of  a  few  indivisible 
parts  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, can  touch  only  in  few  points.  But  mathematical 
quantities,  being  made  up  of  parts  without  number,  can 
touch  in  innumerable  points,  and  be  compared  in  innu- 
merable different  ways. 

There  have  been  attempts  made  to  measure  the  merit 
of  actions  by  the  ratios  of  the  affections  and  principloa 
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of  action  irom  which  they  proceed.  This  may,  per- 
haps, in  the  way  of  analogy,  serve  to  illustrate  what 
was  before  known  ;,  but  I  do  not  think  any  truth  can 
be  discovered  in  this  way.  There  are,  no  doubt,  de- 
grees of  benevolence,  self-love,  and  other  affections ; 
but  when  we  apply  ratios  to  them,  I  apprehend  we 
have  no  distinct  meaning.* 

Some  demonstrations  are  called  direct,  others  indirect. 
The  first  kind  leads  dircctiy  to  the  conclusion  to  be 
proved.  Of  the  indirect,  some  are  called  demonstra- 
tions ad  absv/rdum.  In  these  the  proposition  contradic- 
tory to  that  which  is  to  be  proved  is  demonstrated  to 
be  false,  or  to  lead  to  an  absurdity ;  whence  it  follows, 
that  its  contradictory,  that  is,  the  proposition  to  be 
proved,  is  true.  This  inference  is  grounded  upon  an 
axiom  in  logic,  that,  of  two  contradictory  propositions, 
if  one  be  false,  the  other  must  be  true.f 

•  Mr.  J.  S.  Mm,  in  liis  ingenions  chaptei',  Of  Demonstnuion  and  Neces- 
san/  TrtOht,  says:  —  "The  opinion  of  Dugiifd  Stewart  respecting  tlie 
fonndations  of  geomotrj  ia,  I  coneeivo,  snbslimtially  correct ;  ~  thai  it  is 
built  upon  tiypotheses;  tbat  it  owes  to  this  alone  the  peculiar  certainty 
supposed  to  diaiingvush  it ;  and  that  in  aoj  science  whatever,  ijy  reasoning 
fi-om  a  set  of  hypotheses,  we  may  obtain  a  body  of  condnsiona  as  certfun 
aa  those  of  geometry,  that  if,  as  stiictly  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesos, 
and  as  irreEislibly  compelling  assent  on  amditioa  that  those  hypotheses  are 
tiTio."  He  allows,  however,  that  the  opponents  of  Stewiui:  have  greatly 
the  advantage  of  him  on  anodier  important  point  in  tlie  theoty  of  geomet- 
rical reasoning,  —  the  necessity  of  admitting  bs  first  principles  axioms  aa 
well  as  defiaitions.  "  The  axiottis,"  ha  says,  "  as  well  those  which  are  in- 
demonstrable aa  those  which  admit  of  being  demonstrated,  ditFer  from  that 
other  class  of  fnndamenlal  primdples  which  arc  involved  in  the  deEnitions, 
in  this,  that  they  are  trne  without  ouy  mixture  of  hypothcsia."  "  It  ro- 
mnina  to  inquire,  what  is  the  ground  of  Our  belief  in  asioms  t  — what  la 
the  oviiieuce  on  which  they  rest  1  I  answer,  they  arc  experimental  truths ; 
generaJizBtions  from  observation.  The  pwiposition,  Tiuo  sliwglii  lines  ant- 
not  inclose  a  space,  —  or,  in  other  words,  Two  straight  lines  vihidi  have  once 
met  do  no(  nwef  again,  biii  caidin-aeto  diveme, — is  an  induction  from  the  evi- 
dence of  our  aeuscs."  According  to  tSAl,  therefore,  nil  truths,  including 
mathemalieal  truth,  are  dther  empWcal  or  hjyotheticaL 

Por  a  brilliant  polemic  on  this  whole  aubject,  see  Stewart,  EUraet^ 
Part  II.  Ohap.  IV.  1  Whewell's  MeAndail  Eudid,  to  wMeh  are  added.  He- 
marJcs  on  Mathematical  Reasoning,  and  his  FhUosophi  of  the  TndiidiBe  Sci- 
eaees,  Part  I.  Book  11. ;  Edinbim/h  Keoiein,  Vol.  LSViI.  p.  SI  et  sea.; 
QuarUrlv  Revieio,  Vol.  LXVUr.  p.  177  et  seq.;  Mill's  Zogie,  Book  II. 
Chap.  V,  VI.  —  Ed. 

t  This  is  called  the  prwdple  of  the  excluded  middle,  —  viz.  between  two 
contradictories,  —  H. 

The  Uxexdiisi  nisrf/i  roads  thus:  —"Either  a  given  judgment  must  be 
true  of  any  snbjnct,  or  ils  commdirtoiy ;  tlicre  is  no  middle  coiirEc."~ED. 
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Another  liind  of  indirect  demonstration  proceeds  by 
enumerating  all  the  suppositions  that  can  possibly  be 
made  concerning  the  proposition  to  be  proved,  and  then 
demonstrating  that  all  of  them,  excepting  that  which  is 
to  be  proved,  are  false ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  ex- 
cepted supposition  is  true.  Thus  one  line  is  proved  to 
be  equal  to  another,  by  proving  first  that  it  cannot  be 
greater,  and  then  that  it  cannot  be  less  :  for  it  must  be 
either  greater,  or  less,  or  equal ;  and  two  of  these  sup- 
positions being  demonstrated  to  be  false,  the  third  must 
be  true. 

All  these  kinds  of  demonstration  are  used  in  mathe- 
matics, and  perhaps  some  others.  They  have  all  equal 
strength.  The  dh-ect  demonstration  is  preferred  where 
it  can  be  had,  for  this  reason  only,  as  I  apprehend,  that 
it  is  the  shortest  road  to  the  conclusion.  The  nature 
of  the  evidence  and  its  strength  are  the  same  in  all : 
only  we  are  conducted  to  it  by  different  roads. 

Ill,  How  far  Mm-alily  is  capable  of  DemonStralion.] 
What  has  been  said  of  demonstrative  reasoning  may 
help  us  to  judge  of  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  advanced 
in  several  places  of  his  Essay ;  —  to  wit,  "  that  moraliiy 
is  capable  of  demonstration  as  weJl  as  mathematics." 

In  Boole  Hi.  Chap.  XI.,  having  observed  that,  mixed 
modes,  especially  those  belonging  to  morality,  being 
such  combinations  of  ideas  as  the  mind  puts  together 
of  its  own  choice  tht  signification  of  their  nimes  may 
be  perfectly  and  exactly  defined,  he  adds  ^16: — ■ 
"  Upon  thi?  giound  it  i^  thit  I  in  bold  to  think,  that 
morality  is  capable  of  demon'- tiation  a^i  well  as  mathe- 
matics =ince  the  pieciae  real  essence  of  the  things 
moral  words  ^tarid  toi  may  be  perfectly  known  and  so 
tlic  congrnity  oi  incongruity  of  the  things  themselves 
be  certainly  discovered,  in  which  consists  perfect  knowl- 
edge. Nor  let  any  one  object,  that  the  names  of  sub- 
stances are  often  to  be  iiia(!e  use  of  in  morality,  as  well 
as  those  of  modes,  from  which  wiSl  arise  obscurity;  for, 
as  to  substances,  when  concerned  in  moral  discourses, 
their  divers  natures  are  not  so  much  inquired  into  aa 
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supposed :  v.  g.,  when  we  say  that  man  is  subject  to 
law,  we  mean  nothing  by  man  but  a  corporeal  rational 
creature;  what  the  real  essence  or  other  qualities  of 
that  creature  are,  in  this  case,  ia  no  way  considered." 

Again,  in  Book  IV.  Chap.  III.  |  IS :  —  "  The  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  whose  workmanship  we  are,  and  the 
idea  of  ourselves,  being  such  as  are  clear  in  us,  would, 
I  suppose,  if  duly  considered  and  pursued,  afford  such 
foundation  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  action,  as  might 
place  morality  among  the  sciences  capable  of  demon- 
stration. The  relation  of  other  modes  may  certainly 
be  perceived,  aa  well  as  those  of  number  and  exten- 
sion ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  they  should  not  be  capable 
of  demonstration,  if  due  methods  were  thought  on  to 
examine  or  pursue  their  agreement  or  disagreement." 

He  afterwards  gives  as  instances  two  propositions,  as 
morEil  propositions  of  which  we  may  be  as  certain  as 
of  any  in  mathematics  ;  and  considers  at  large  what 
may  have  given  the  advantage  to  the  ideas  of  quantity, 
and  made  them  be  thought  more  capable  of  certainty 
and  demonsh'ation. 

Some  of  his  learned  correspondents,  particularly  his 
friend  Mr.  Molyneux,  urged  and  importuned  him  to 
compose  a  system  of  morals  according  to  the  idea  he 
had  advanced  in  his  Essay ;  and,  in  his  answer  to  these 
solicitations,  he  only  pleads  other  occupations,  without 
suggesting  any  change  of  his  opinion,  or  any  great  dif- 
ficulty in  the  execution  of  what  was  desired, 

Those  philosophers  who  thinit  that  onr  determina- 
tions in  morals  are  not  real  judgments,  that  right  and 
wrong  in  human  conduct  are  only  certain  feelings  or 
sensations  in  the  person  who  contemplates  the  action, 
must  reject  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  without  examination. 
For  if  the  principles  of  morals  be  not  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment, but  of  feeling  only,  there  can  be  no  demonstra- 
tion of  them ;  nor  can  any  other  reason  be  given  for 
them,  but  that  men  are  so  constituted  by  the  Author  of 
their  being,  as  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  actions 
we  call  virtuous,  and  with  disgust  those  we  call  vicious. 
But' if  our  determinations  in  morality  be  real  judg- 
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ments,  and,  like  all  other  judgments,  be  either  lrv£  or 
false,  it  is  not  uijiniportant  to  understand  upon  what 
kind  of  evidence  those  judgments  rest. 

The  argument  offered  by  Mr.  Locke,  to  show  that 
morality  is  capable  of  demonstj'ation,  is,  that  "  the  pre- 
cise real  essence  of  the  things  moral  words  stand  for 
may  be  perfectly  known,  and  so  the  congniity  or  incon- 
gruity of  the  things  themselves  be  certainly  discovered, 
in  which  consists  perfect  knowledge."  The  field  of 
demonstration  is  the  various  relations  of  things  con- 
ceived abstractly,  of  which  we  may  have  perfect  and 
adequate  conceptions;  and  Mr.  Locke,  taking  all  the 
things  which  moral  words  stand  for  to  be  of  this  kind, 
concluded  that  morahty  is  as  capable  of  demonstration 
as  mathematics. 

Now  I  acknowledge  that  the  names  of  the  virtues 
and  vices,  of  right  and  obligation,  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty, stand  for  things  abstract,  which  may  be  accurately 
defined,  or,  at  least,  conceived  as  distinctly  and  ade- 
quately as  mathematical  quantities.  And  thence,  in- 
deed, it  follows,  that  their  mutual  relations  may  be 
perceived  aa  clearly  and  certainly  as  mathematical 
truths.  Of  this  Mr.  Locke  gives  two  pertinent  exam- 
ples :  the  first,  "  Where  there  is  no  property,  there  is  no 
injustice,  is,"  says  he,  "  a  proposition  as  certain  as  any 
demonstration  in  Euclid."  When  injustice  is  defined 
to  be  a  violation  of  property,  it  is  as  necessary  a  truth, 
that  there  can  be  no  injustice  where  there  is  no  prop, 
erty,  as  that  you  cannot  take  from  a  man  that  which 
he  has  not.  The  second  example  is,  that  "no  govern- 
ment allows  absolute  liberty."  This  is  a  truth  no  less 
certain  and  necessary.  But  such  abstract  truths  I 
would  call  metaphysical  rather  than  moral.  We  give 
the  name  of  mathematical  to  truths  that  express  the 
relations  of  quantities  considered  abstractly;  al!  other 
abstract  truths  may  be  called  metaphysical.  But  if 
those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Locke  are  to  be  called  moral 
truths,  I  agree  with  him  that  there  are  many  such  that 
are  necessarily  tme,  and  that  have  all  the  evidence  that 
mathematical  truths  can  have. 
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It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  was 
before  observed,  the  relations  of  things  abstract,  per- 
ceivable by  us,  excepting  those  of  mathematical  quanti- 
ties, are  few,  and  for  the  most  part  immediately  dis- 
cerned, so  as  not  to  require  that  train  of  reasoning 
which  we  call  demonstration.  Their  evidence  resem- 
bles more  that  of  mathematical  axioms  than  mathe- 
matical propositions.  This  appeals  in  the  two  proposi- 
tions given  as  examples  by  Mr.  Locke.  The  first 
follows  immediately  from  the  definition  of  injustice ; 
the  seconel,  from  the  definition  of  government.  Their 
evidence  may  more  properly  be  called  intuitive  than 
demonstrative.  And  this  I  apprehend  to  be  the  case, 
or  nearly  the  case,  with  all  abstract  truths  that  are  not 
mathematical,  for  the  reason  given  above. 

The  propositions  which  I  think  are  properly  called 
moral,  are  those  that  affirm  some  moral  obligation  to 
be,  or  not  to  be,  incumbent  on  one  or  more  individual 
pei'sons.  To  such  propositions  Mr.  Locke's  reasoning 
does  not  apply,  because  the  subjects  of  the  proposition 
EU'e  not  things  whose  real  essence  may  be  perfectly 
known.  They  are  the  creatures  of  God ;  their  obliga- 
tion results  from  the  constitution  which  God  has  given 
them,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  placed 
them.  That  an  individual  has  such  a  constitution,  and 
is  placed  in  such  circumstances,  is  not  an  abstract  and 
necessary,  but  a  contingent  truth.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  demonstrative  evi- 
dence, which  belongs  only  to  necessary  truths. 

If  a  man  had  not  the  faculty  given  him  by  God  of 
perceiving  certain  things  in  conduct  to  -be  right,  and 
others  to  be  wrong,  and  of  perceiving  his  obligation  to 
do  what  is  right,  and  not  to  do  what  is  wrong,  he  would 
not  be  a  moral  and  accountable  being.  '  If  a  man  be 
endowed  with  such  a  faculty,  there  must  be  some 
things  which,  by  this  faculty,  are  immediately  discerned 
to  be  right,  and  others  to  be  wi-ong ;  and  therefore  there 
must  be  in  morals,  as  in  other  sciences,  first  principles, 
which  do  not  derive  their  evidence  from  any  antecedent 
principles,  but  may  be  said  to  be  intuitively  discerned. 
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Moral  truths,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  —  to  wit,  such  as  are  self-evident  to  every  man 
whose  understanding  and  moral  faculty  are  ripe,  and 
such  as  are  deduced  by  reasoning  from  those  that  are 
self-evident  If  the  first  be  not  discerned  without  rea- 
soning, the  last  never  can  be  by  any  reasoning.  If  any 
man  could  say  ■with  sincerity,  that  he  is  conscious  of 
no  obligation  to  consult  his  own  present  and  future 
happiness ;  to  be  faithful  to  his  engagements ;  to  obey 
his  Maker ;  to  injure  no  man ;  I  know  not  what  rea- 
soning, either  probable  or  demonstrative,  I  could  use  to 
convince  him  of  any  moral  duty.  As  you  cannot  rea- 
son in  mathematics  with  a  man  who  denies  the  axioms, 
as  little  can  you  reason  with  a  rnan  in  morals  who 
denies  the  first  principles  of  morals.  The  man  who 
does  not,  by  the  light  of  his  own  mind,  perceive  some 
things  in  conduct  to  be  right,  and  others  to  be  wi^ong, 
is  as  incapable  of  reasoning  about  morals  as  a  blind 
man  ia  about  colors. 

Every  man  knows  certainly,  that  what  he  approves 
in  other  men  he  ought  to  do  in  like  circumstances,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  do  what  he  condemns  in  other 
men.  Every  man  knows  that  he  ought,  with  candor, 
to  use  the  best  means  of  knowing  his  duty.  To  every 
man  who  has  a  conscience,  these  things  ai-e  self-evi- 
dent- They  are  immediate  dictates  of  our  moral  fac- 
ulty, which  is  a  part  of  the  human  constitution ;  and 
every  man  condemns  himself,  whether  he  will  or  not, 
when  he  knowingly  acts  contrary  to  them. 

Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  every  man  of  common 
understanding  knows  certainly,  and  without  reasoning, 
the  ultimate  ends  he  ought  to  pursue,  and  that  reason- 
ing is  necessary  only  to  discover  the  most  proper  means 
of  attaining  them ;  and  in  this,  indeed,  a  good  man 
may  often  be  in  doubt  Thus,  a  magistrate  kno^vs 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  promote  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity which  has  intrusted  him  with  authority ;  and  to 
offer  to  prove  this  to  him  by  reasoning  would  be  to 
alfront  him.  But  whether  such  a  scheme  of  conduct 
iu  his  oliicc,  oi-  another,  may  best  serve  that  end,  he 
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may  in  many  cases  be  dotibtrul.  I  believe,  in  sack 
cases,  ho  can  veiy  rarely  have  d&monstrative  evidence. 
His  conscience  determines  the  end  he  ought  to  pursue, 
and  he  has  intuitive  evidence  that  his  end  is  good ;  bat 
prudence  must,  determine  Ihe  means  of  attaining  that 
end ;  and  prudence  can  very  mrely  use  demonsteative 
reasoning,  Isut  must  rest  in  what  appears  most  probable. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Locke,  that  propo- 
sitions expressing  the  congruities  and  incongruities  of 
things  abstract,  which  moral  words  stand  for,  may  have 
all  tiie  evidence  of  mathematical  irut/ts.  But  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  things  which  moral  Words  stand  for.  It  is 
common  to  abstract  proposilions  of  every' kind.  For 
instance :  —  You  cannot  take  from  a  man  wlmt  he  kas 
not ;  A  man  cannot  be  bound  and  perfectly  free  at  the 
same  time.  I  think  no  man  will  call  these  moral  truths, 
but  they  are  necessary  truths,  and  as  evident  as  any  iii 
mathematics.  Indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  two  which  Mr,  Locke  gives  as  instaaees  of  moral 
propositions  capable  of  demonstration.  Of  such  ab- 
stract propositions,  however,  I  think  it  may  more  prop- 
erly be  said  that  they  have  the  evidence  of  mathematical 
axioms,  than  that  they  are  capable  of  demonstration. 

There  are  propositions  of  another  kind,  which  alone 
deserve  the  name  of  moral  propositions.  They  are 
such  as  affirm  something  to  be  the  duty  of  persoiis  that 
really  exist.  These  are  not  abstract  propositions;  and 
therefore  Mr.  Locke's  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  them. 
The  truth  of  all  such  propositions  depends  upon  the 
constitution  and  circuraatances  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  applied. 

Of  such  propositions,  there  are. some  that  are  self- 
evident  to  every  man  that  has  a  conscience ;  and  these 
are  the  principles  from  which  all  moral  reasoning  must 
be  drawn.  ■  They  may  be  called  the  axioms  of  morals. 
But  our  reasoning  from  these  axioms  to  any  duty  that 
is  not'  self-evident,  can  very  rarely  be  demonstrative. 
Nor  is  this  any  detriment  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  be- 
cause to  act  against  what  appears  most  probable  in  a 
matter  of  duty  is  as  real  a  trespass  against  the  first 
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principles  of  moralily,  as  to  act  against  demonstration , 
and  because  lie  who  has  but  one  talent  in  reasoning, 
and  makes  the  proper  use  of  it,  shaU  be  accepted,  as 
well  aa  he  to  whom  God  has  given  ten. 


CHAPTER    II. 

or   PROBABLE    Ii]i; ASONING. 

L  Distinction  between  Probable  and  Hemonslraltve 
Reasonirig.]  The  field  of  demonstration,  as  has  been 
observed,  is  necessary  truth ;  the  field  of  probable  rea- 
soning is  contingent  tr,uth,  —  not  what  necessarily  must 
be  at  all  times,  but  what  is,  or  was,  or  shall  be. 

No  contingent  teuth  is  capable  of  strict  deinonstra- 
iio'n ;  but  necessary  ti-uths  may  sometimes  have  proba- 
ble evidence.  Dr.  "Wallis  discovered  many  important 
mathematical  truths,  by  that  bind  of  induction  which 
draws  a  general  conclusion  from  particular  premises. 
This  is  not  strict  demonstration,  but;  in  some  cases, 
gives  as  full  conviction  as  demonstration  itself;  and  a 
man  may  be  certain  that  a  truth  is  demonstrable  before 
it  ever  has  been  demonstrated.  In  other  cases,  a  mathe- 
matical proposition  may  have  such  probable  evidence 
from  induction  or  analogy,  as  encourages  the  mathe- 
matician to  investigate  lis  demonstration.  But  still 
the  reasoning  proper  to  mathematical  and  other  neces- 
sary truths  is  demonstration ;  and  that  which  is  proper 
to  contingent  truths  is  probable  reasoning. 

These  two  kinds  of  reasoning  differ  in  other  respects. 
In  demonstrative  reasoning,  .one  argument  is  as  good 
as  a  thousand.  One  demonstration  may  be  more  ele- 
gant than  another;  it  may  be  more  easily  compre- 
hended, or  it  may  be  more  subservient  to  some  purpose 
beyond  the  present.  On  any  of  these  accounts,  it  may 
deserve  a  preference :  but  then  it  is  sufficient  by  iteelf ; 
it  needs  no  aid  from  another ;  it  can  receive  none.     To 
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add  more  demonstTations  oF  the  same  conclusion  would 
be  a  Mnd  of  tautology  in  reasoning;  because  one  dem- 
onstration, clearly  comprehended,  givea  all  the  evidence 
wc  are  capable  of  receiving. 

The  strength  of  probable  reasoning,  for  the  most  part, 
depends,  npt  upon  any  one  argument,  but  upon  many, 
which  unite  their  force,  and  lead  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Any  one  of  them  by  itself  would  be  insufficient 
to  convince ;  but  the  whole  taken  together  may  have  a 
force  that  is  irresistible,  so  that  to  desire  more  evidence 
would  be  absurd.  Would  any  man  seeic  new  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  there  were  such  persons  as  ICing 
Charles  the  First,  or  Oliver  Ci-omwell  ?  Such  evidence 
may  be  compared  to  a  rope  made  up  of  many  slender 
filaments  twisted  together..  The  rope  has  strength 
more  than  sufficient  to  bear  the  stress  laid  upon  it, 
though  no  one  of  the  filaments  of  which  it  is  composed 
would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  tliat  it  is  unreasonable 
to  require  demonstration  for  things  which  do  not  admit 
of  it.  It  is  no  less  unreasonable  to  require  reasoning 
of  any  kind  for  things  which  are  known  without  rea- 
soning. All  reasoning  rmist  be  grounded  ttpon  truths 
which  are  known  wWioul  reasoning.  In  every  branch 
of  real  knowledge  there  must  be  first  principles  whose 
truth  is  known  intuitively,  without  reasoning,  either 
probable  or  demonstrative.  They  are  not  grounded  on 
reasoning,  but  all  reasoning  is  grounded  on  them.  It 
has  been  shown,  that  there  are  first  principles  of  neces- 
sary truths,  and  first  principles  of  contingent  truths, 
Demonstrative  reasoning  is  grounded  upon  the  former, 
and  probable  reasoning  upon  the  latter. 

That  we  may  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  ambiguity 
of  words,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  popular 
meaning  of  probable  evidence,  which  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  philosophical  meaning  above  ex- 
plained. In  common  language,  probable  evidence  is 
considered  as  an  inferior  degree  of  evidence,  «nd  is  op- 
posed to  certainty;  so  that  what  is  certain  is  more  than 
probable,  and  what  is  only  probable  js  not  certain 
37* 
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Philosophers  consider  probable  evidence,  not  aa  a  de- 
gree, but  as  a  species  of  evidence  which  is  opposed,  not 
to  certainty,  but  to  anotlier  species  of  evidence  called 
demonstroMon. 

Demonstrative  evidence  has  no  degrees ;  but  prob- 
able evidence,  taken  in  the  philosophical  sense,  has  all 
degrees,  from  the  very  least  to  the  greatest,  which  we 
call  certainty.  That  there  is  such  a  city  as  Rome,  I 
am  as  certain  as  of  any  proposition  in  Euclid ;  but  the 
evidence  is  not  demonstrative,  but  of  that  kind  wrhich 
philosophers  call  probable.  Yet,  in  common  language, 
it  would  sound  oddly  to  say,  M  is  probable  there  is  such 
«  cUy  as  Borne,  because  it  would  imply  some  degi-ee  of 
doubt  or  uncertainty. 

Taking  probable  evidence,  therefore,  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense,  as  it  is  opposed  to  demonstrative,  it 
may  have  any  degree  of  evidence,  from  the  least  to  the 


I  think,  in  most  cases,  we  measure  the  degrees  of 
evidence  by  the  effect  they  have  upon  a  sound  under- 
standing, when  comprehended  clearly,  and  without 
prejudice.  Every  degree  of  evidence  perceived  by  the 
mind  produces  a  proportioned  degi-ee  of  assent  or 
belief.  The  judgment  may  be  in  perfect  suspense  be- 
tween two  contradictory  opinions,  when  there  is  no 
evidence  for  either,  or  equal  evidence  for  both.  The 
least  preponderaney  on  one  side  inclines  the  judgment 
in  proportion.  ■  Belief  is  mixed  with  doubt,  more  or 
less,  until  we  come  to  the  highest  degree  of  evidence, 
wheu  all  doubt  vanishes,  and  the  belief  is  firm  and  im- 
movable. This  degree  of  evidence,  the  highest  the 
human  faculties  can  attain,  we  call  certainty. 

11.  Different  Kinds  of  Probable  Evidence.]  Probable 
evidence  not  only  differs  in  kind  from  demonstrative, 
but  is  itself  of  diflerent  kinds.  The  chief  of  these  I 
shall  mention,  without  pretending  to  make  a  complete 
enumeration. 

1.  The  first  kind  is  that  of  hutnan  testimony,  upon 
which  the  greatest  part  of  human  knowledge  is  built 
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The  faith  of  history  depends  upon  it,  as  well  aa  the 
judgment  of  solemn  tribunals  with  regard  to  men's  ac- 
quired rights,  and  with  regard  to  their  guilt  or  inno- 
cence when  they  are  charged  with  crimes.  A  great 
pai-t  of  the  business  of  the  judge,  of  counsel  at  the  bar, 
of  the  historian,  the  critic,  and  the  antiquarian,  is  to 
canvass  and  weigh  this  kind  of  evidence ;  and  no  man 
can  act  with  common  prudence,  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life,  who  has  not  some  competent  judgment 
of  it 

The  belief  we  give  to  testimony,  in  many  cases,  is 
not  solely  grounded  upon  the  veracity  of  the  testifier. 
In  a  single  testimony,  we  consider  the  motives  a  man 
might  have  to  falsify.  If  there  be  no  appearance  of  any 
such  motive,  much  more  if  there  be  motives  on  the 
other  side,  his  testimony  has  weight  independent  of  his 
moral  character.  If  the  testimony  be  circumstantial, 
we  consider  how  far  the  circumstances  agi-ee  together, 
and  with  things  that  are  known.  It  is  so  very  difficult 
to  fabricate  a  story,  which  cannot  be  detected  by  a  ju- 
dicious examination  of  the  circumstances,  that  it  ac- 
quires evidence  by  being  able  to  bear  such  a  trial. 
There  is  an  art  in  detecting  false  evidence  in  judicial 
proceedings,  well  known  to  able  judges  and  barristers  ; 
so  that  I  believe  few  false  witnesses  leave  the  bar  with- 
out suspicion  of  theii  guilt. 

When  there  is  an  agreement  of  many  witnesses,  in  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances,  without  the  possibility 
of  a  previous  concert,  the  evidence  may  be  equal  to  that 
of  demonstration.* 

2.  A  second  kind  of  probable  evidence  is  the  author- 
itij  of  those  who  are  good  judges  of  the  paint  in  question. 
The  supreme  court  of  judicature  of  the  British  nation 
is  often  determined  by  the  opinion  of  lawyers  in  a  point 
of  law,  of  physicians  in  a  point  of  medicine,  and  of 

"  See  Babhage'n  Ninilt  Bridgewater  Treatise,  HoW  E,  On  Rtme's  Ar^a- 
wCTii  against  Slirades ;  in  irliioh  it  is  demonBtrnted  maAematicallj  that "  it 
is  ahuays  possible  to  assign  a  number  of  iiidopendent  mUiesses,  the  im- 
pTObahility  of  the  f.ilsehood  of  whose  cDBCHJTuio  testimony  shall  he  greater 
than  iJie  iinprohnbility  of  (he  dileEetl  miracle.''— Ed. 
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other  artists  in  what  relates  to  their  several  professions. 
And,  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  we  frequently  rely 
upon  the  judgment  of  others,  in  points  of  which  we  arc 
not  proper  judges  ourselves. 

3.  A  thiril  kind  of  probable  evidence  is  that  by  which 
■we  recognize  the  identity  of  things,  and  persons  of  our 
acquaintance.  That  two  swords,  two  horses,  or  two 
persona  may  be  so  perfectly  alike,  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable by  those  to  whom  they  are  best  known,  can- 
not be  shown  to  be  impossible.  But  we  learn  either 
from  nature,  or  from  experience,  that  it  never  happens ; 
or  so  very  rarely,  that  a  person  or  thing  well  known  to 
us  is  immediately  recognized  without  any  doubt,  .when 
we  perceive  the  marks  or  signs  by  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  distinguish.it  from  Eilt  other  individuals 
of  the  kind. 

This  evidence  we  rely  upon  in  the  most  important 
affairs  of  life,  and  by  this  evidence  the  identity  both  of 
things  and  of  persona  is  determined  in  courts  of  judica- 
ture. 

4.  A  fourth  kind  of  probable  evidence  is  that  which 
we  have  of  men's  future  actions  and  conduct,  from  the 
general  jtrinciples  of  action  in  man,  or  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  imUviduals. 

Notwithstanding  the  folly  and  vice  that  are  to  be 
found  among  men,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  prudence 
and  probity  which  we  rely  upon  in  every  man  that  is 
not  insane.  If  it  were  not  so,  no  man  would  be  safe  in 
the  company  of  another,  and  there  could  be  no  society 
among  mankind.  If  men  were  as  much  disposed  to 
hurt  as  to  do  good,  to  lie  as  to  speak  truth,  they  could 
not  live  together :  they  would  keep  at  as  great  a  dis- 
tance from  one  another  as  possible,  and  the  race  would 
soon  perish.  We  expect  that  men  will  take  some  care 
of  themselves,  of  their  family,  friends,  and  i'eputation ; 
that  they  will  not  injure  others  without  some  tempta- 
tion ;  that  they  will  have  some  gratitude  for  good 
offices,  and  some  resentment  of  injuries. 

Such  maxims  with  regard  to  human  eonduct  are  the 
foundation  of  all  political  reasoning,  and  of  ( 
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prudence  in  the  conduct  of  life,  Hardiy  can  a  man 
form  any  project  in  public  or  in  private  life,  which  does 
not  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  other  naen,  as  -well  as 
his  own,  and  which  does  not  go  upon  the  supposition, 
that  men  will  act  such  a  part  in  such  circumstances. 
This  evidence  may  be  probable  in  a  very  high  degi'ee, 
but  can  never  be  demonstrative.  The  best  concerted 
project  may  fail,  and  wise  counsels  may  be  frustrated, 
because  some  individual  acted  a  part  which  it  would 
liave  been  against  all  reason  to  expect, 

5.  Another  kind  of  probable  evidence,  the  counter- 
part of  the  last,  is  that  hi/  loMch  we  colled  men's  charac- 
ters and  designs  from  their  actions,  speech,  and  other  ex- 
ternal signs. 

We  see  not  men's  hearts,  nor  the  principles  by  which 
they  are  actuated ;  but  there  are  external  signs  of  their 
principles  and  dispositions,  which,  though  not  certain, 
niay  sometimes  be  more  trusted  than  their  professions  ; 
and  it  is  from  external  signs  that  we  must  draw  all  the 
knowledge  we  can  attain  of  men's  characters. 

6.  The  next  Idnd  of  probable  evidence  I  mention 
is  that  which  mathematicians  call  the  prohabiUty  of 
chances. 

We  attribute  some  events  to  chance,  because  we 
know  only  tlie  remote  cause  which  must  produce  some 
one  event  of  a  number ;  but  know  not  the  more  imme- 
diate cause  which  determines  a  particular  event  of  that 
number,  in  preference  to  the  others.  I  think  all  the 
chances  about  which  we  reason  in  rnathematics,  are  of 
this  kind.  Thus,  in  throwing  a  just  die  upon  a  table, 
we  say  it  is  an  equal  chance  which  of  the  six  sides  shall 
be  turned  up  ;  because  neither  the  person  who  throws, 
nor  the  by-stariders,  know  the  precise  measure  of  force 
and  .direction  necessary  to  turn  up  any  one  side  rather 
than  another.  There  are  here,  therefore,  six  events,  one 
of  which  must  happen ;  and  as  all  are  supposed  to  have 
equal  probability,  the  probability  of  any  one  side  being 
turned  up  —  the  ace,  for  instance  —  is  as  one  to  the  re- 
maining number,  five."  The  probability  of  turning  up 
two  aces  with  two  dice  is  as  one  to  thirty-iive ;  because 
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here  there  arc  thivty-six;  events,  cabh  of  whicli  has  equal 
probability. 

Upon  such  principles  as  these,  the  doctrine  of  chancea 
has  furnished  a  field  of  demonstrative  reasoning  of  great 
extent,  although  the  events  about  which  this  reasoning 
is  employed  be  not  necessary,  but  contingent,  and  be 
not  certain,  but  probable.  This  may  seem  to  contra- 
dict a  principle  before  advanced,  that  contingent  truths 
are  not  capable  of  demonstration ;  but  it  does  n'ot :  for 
in  the  mathematical  reasonings  about  chance,  the  con- 
.  elusion  demonstrated  is  not  that  such  an  event  shall 
happen,  but  that  the  probability  of  its  happening  bears 
such  a  ratio  to  the  probability/  of  its  failing-;  and  this 
conclusion  is  necessary  upon  the  suppositions  on  which 
it  is  grounded. 

7.  The  last  Jcind  of  probable  evidence  I  shall  men- 
tion is  that  by  which  tite  known  laws  of  nature  have  been 
discovered,  and  the  effects  which  have  been  produced  by 
them  infoTTMr  ages,  or  which  may  be  expected  in  time  to 
come. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  by  which  the  Su- 
preme Being  governs  the  world.  We  deduce  them 
only  from  i'acts.that  fall  within  om'  own  observation,  or 
are  properly  attested  by  those  who  have  observed  them. 

The  knowledge  of  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  is 
necessary  to  all  men  in  the  conduct  of  life.  These  are 
soon  discovered,  even  by  savages.  They  know  that 
fire  burns,  that  water  drowns,  that  bodies  gravitate  to- 
wards the  earth.  They  know  that  day  and  night,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  regularly  succeed  each  other.  As  far 
back  as  their  experience  and  information  reach,  they 
know  that  these  have  happened  regularly ;  and,  upon 
this  ground,  they  are  led,  by  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  to  expect  that  they  will  happen  in  time  to  come, 
in  like  circumstances. 

The  knowledge  which  the  philosopher  attains  of  the 
laws  of  nature  differs  from  that  of  the  vulgar,  not  in  the 
first  principles  on  which  it  is  grounded,  but  in  its  extent 
and  accuracy.  He  collects  with  care  the  phenomena 
that  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  compares  them 
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with  thosii  tliiit  seem  to  contradict  or  to  limit  it.  He 
observes  the  circumstaiieea  on  which  every  phenome- 
non depends,  and  distinguishes  them  caiefully  from 
those  that  are  accidentally  conjoined  with  it.  He  puts 
natural  bodies  in  various  situations,  and  applies  them 
to  one  another  in  various  ways,  on  purpose  to  observe 
the  effect ;  and  thus  acquires  from  his  senses  a  more 
ex'tensive  knowledge  of  the  course  of  nature  in  a  short 
time,  than  coiild  be  collected  by  casual  observation  in 
many  ages. 

But  what  is  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches  ? 
It  is,  that,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  observe,  such 
things  have  always  happened  in  such  circumstances, 
and  such  bodies  have  always  been  found  to  have  such 
properties.  These  are  matters  of  fact,  attested  by  sense, 
memory,  and  testimony,  just  as  the  few  facts  which  the 
vulgar  Imow  are  attested  to  them. 

And  what  concliisions  does  the  philosopher  draw^ 
from  the  facts  he  has  collected?  They  are,  that  like 
events  have  happened  in  former  times  in  like  circum- 
stances, and  will  happen  in  time  to  eome;  and  these 
conclusions  are  built  on  the  very  same  ground  on  which 
the  simple  rustic  concludes  that  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow. 

Facts  reduced  to  genera!  rules,  and  the  consequences 
of  those  general  rules,  are  all  that  we  really  know  of  the 
material  world.  And  the  evidence  that  such  general 
rules  have  no  exceptions,  as  well  as  the  evidence  that 
they  will  be  the  same  in  time  to  come  as  they  have 
been  in  time  past,  can  never  be  demonstrative.  It  is 
only  that  species  of  evidence  which  philosophers  call 
probable.  General  rules  may  have  exceptions  or  lim- 
itations which  no  man  ever  had  occasion  to  observe. 
The  laws  of  nature  may  be  changed  by  Him  who  es- 
tablished them.  But  we  are  led  by  our  constitution  to 
rely  upon  their  continuance  with  as  little  doubt  as  if  it 
was  demonstrable." 
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CHAPTER.    III. 

OF  MK,  HUME'S  SKEPTICISM  WITH  REGARD  TO  REASON. 

I,  He  reduces  all  Knowledge,  to  Probability.]  In  the 
Idealise  of  Human  Nature,  Book  I.  Part  I v.  Sect.  I., 
the  author  undertakes  to  prove  two  points:  —  First, 
that  all  that  is  called  human  knowledge  (meaning 
demonstrative  knowledge)  is  only  probability ;  and 
secondly,  that  this  probability,  when  duly  examined, 
evanishes  by  degrees,  and  leaves  at  last  no  evidence  at 
all :  so  that,  in  the  issue,  there  is  no  ground  to  believe 

probable  reaaooing  belongs,  not  mark  llio  disdnction  bBtween  inductive  and 
deductive  reasoning.  To  supplytbis  defect  I  copy  a  passagu  from  Jouffroy 
{Tntroductioa  to  £fiii:s,  Lect.IX.),  one  of  tbe  most  iaithful  of  Eeid's  fot- 
Jowore:  — 

"  This  is  the  process  ot reasoning  by  induction: — when  several  particular 
cases,  which  axe  anaiogons,  bftve  been  aacerlaineii  by  obserrarion,  and 
stored  Tip  in  the  memory,  reason  applies  Co  this  seiles  of  analogous  obsei'- 
vations  the  a  priori  prindple,  that  tbe  laws  of  natara  are  constant ;  and,  at 
once,  what  was  tme  through  observation  in  only  twenty,  thirty,  oi  forty 
observed  eases,  becomes,  by  the  application  of  this  principle,  a  general 
lav),  es  true  of  other  eases  not  observed  as  of  tlioso  winch  observation  has 
Hscertsined.  From  the  results  of  observation,  and  solely  by  the  applica^on 
to  those  results  of  a  conception  of  reason,  the  mind  arrives  at  a  conse- 
qnencc  tliat  tmnscends  tliem.  Such  is  the  method  of  reasoning  by  induc- 
tion. Its  diaracteristic  is,  that  it  proceeds  fi-om  ceitain  resalts,  communi- 
cated 1^  ohsorvstion,  to  a  general  prindple,  within  which  iJiey  are  in- 
cluded. 

"  The  process  of  reasoiang  bi/  dedvctioa  is  as  follows ;  —  A  truth  of  any 
kind,  parUeoIar,  genera!,  or  universal,  being  made  known,  reason  deduces 
from  It  whatever  oUler  truths  it  includes.  Sometimes  the  deduceiou  is 
complete,  in  which  case  reason  only  presents  the  wiiolo  truth  under  two 
different  aspects ;  at  other  times  the  deduction  is  impeifect,  and  then  rea- 
son passes  from  the  whole  to  a  part  But  in  either  case,  if  we  compare  to- 
gether the  resalts  of  our  reasonm^  and  tlie  premises  from  which  we  drew 
thero,wes!udlttlwaysiind  that  these  resolla,  and  a  ]iart  or  the  whole  of  the 
promises,  are  peifectly  equi^'alent.  This  is  the  special  charaetoristio  of  do- 
dactive  reasoning." 

The  following  admirable  paasago  on  the  verification  of  inductiotis  is  from 
tha  Cb'arlerls  Seaiem,  Vol.  LXVIII.  p.  233 :  — 

"  It  is  of  great  moment  to  distingnish  the  characters  of  a  sound  induction. 
One  of  them  is  its  ready  idraitifleation  with  oar  concepdohs  of  facts,  so  as  to 
raakeitaelf  anartof  them,  lo  ingraft  itself  into  language,  and  by  no  subse- 
quent effort  ot  the  mind  to  ho  got  rid  of    Tlie  leading  term  of  a  true  theory 
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aiiy  one  proposition  ralher  tliaii  ita  contrary,  and  "  all 
those  are  certainly  fools  ■who  reason,  or  believe  any 
thing." 

To  pretend  to  prove  by  reasoning  that  there  is  no 
force  in  reason,  does  indeed  look  like  a  philosophical 
delirium.  It  is  like  a  man's  pretending  to  see  clearly 
that  he  himself  and  all  other  men  are  blind. 

Still,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire,  whether,  as 
the  author  thinks,  this  state  of  mind  was  produced  by 
a  just  application  of  the  rules  of  logic,  or,  as  others  may 
be  apt  to  think,  by  the  misapplication  and  abuse  of  them. 

First,  Because  we  sxq  fallible,  the  author  infers  that 
all  knowledge  degenerates  into  probability. 

That  man,  and  probably  every  created  being,  is  faili- 


oiieo  prononncoii,  we  cannot  fell  back,  even  in  tlionglit,  to  Iliat  helplesa 
state  of  doubt  and  bewilderment  in  which  we  gazed  on  the  facts  before, 
'i'ho  (jBnei'al  proposirion  13  more  thnn  a  anm  of  the  particulara.  Onr  dots 
■xce  filled  in  and  connected  bj  on  ideal  ontline,  whicb.  wo  pursue  even  bo- 
yond  thdr  iimils,  assign  it  a  name,  and  speak  of  it  as  a  thing.  In  all  our 
praposiUons,  this  nem  iMay  is  refeired  to,  the  elementa  of  which  it  is  fbnncd 
^"0  forgotten ;  and  thus  we  arrive  at  an  induc^ve  ^rmufa,  —  a  general, 
]icrbnps  a  nturersal,  proposition. 

"  Another  character  of  sound  Inductions  is,  that  tbey  enoMe  us  to  predid. 
We  feol  secure  Ihat  our  rule  is  based  upon  the  realises  of  natnrsi  when  it 
stands  ua  in  the  stead  of  more  experience ;  when  it  embodies  facts,  as  nn 
experience  wider  than  our  own  would  do,  and  in  a  way  that  our  or<lina.ry 
oxpeiienee  would  never  reaeh;  wben  it  will  bear,  not  sti'css,  but  torture, 
and  gives  true  results  in  cases  studiously  different  fcotn  those  whicli  led  to 
tbe  (UseoTory.  The  theories  of  !Hewton  and  rcesnel  are  fall  of  saeh  cases. 
In  tlie  latter,. indeed  [the  theory  of  polarisation],  this  test  is  carried  tosueh 
an  extreme,  that  theory  has  nctaally  remanded  back  «xpertin«it  to  read  hev 
lesson  anew,  wid  convicted  her  of  blindness  and  error.  It  bus  informed 
bei'  of  &et8  so  strange  aa  to  appear  to  her  impossible,  and  showed  her  all 
tlio  singularicies  she  would  observe  in  critical  cases  she  never  dreamed  of 

"Another  character,  which  is  exemplified  only  in  the  greatest  theories, 
is  tbe  eaimUence  of  indiiclioia,  where  many  and  widely  difrerent  lines  of  ex- 
perience spring  together  into  one  tbeoij  which  expliuns  them  all,  and  that 
in  a  move  simple  manner  than  seemed  to  be  requu'ed  for  cither  separately. 
Thus,  in  the  infinitely  varied  phonomentt  of  physical  astronomy,  wlien  id! 
arc  discussed  and  all  explain^,  ^e  bear  froox  all  quarters  the  consentane- 
oMs  echoes- of  but  one  word,-— jTrauitolion." 

For  recent  authorilieB  oB  the  sntgectk  of  induction,  see  Baden  Poivell's 
Coiiiieetion  of  Naiiatd and Dimne  7\iith,  Sect  I.;  Whewell's  PlokiaoiJmof 
t!ie  Indaciive  Scieaixa,  Boolts  I.,  XL,  and  XHL;  Mill's  LmIc,  i^ook  ni.; 
Wbcwell,  On  ladaclioit  jcllh  Special  itf/erettoe  to  Mr.  MQFs  Si/sleiii  of  Logx. 
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blc,  and  that  a  fallible  being  cannot  have  that  perfect 
comprehension  and  assurance  of  truth  which  an  infalli- 
ble being  has,  I  think  ought  to  be  granted.  It  becomes 
a  fallible  being  to  be  modest,  open  to  new  light,  and 
sensible  that,  by  some  false  bias,  or  by  rtish  judging,  he 
may  be  misled.  If  this  be  called  a  degree  of  skepticism, 
I  cannot  help  approving  of  it,  being  persuaded  that  the 
man  who  maltes  the  best  use  he  can  of  the  faculties 
which  God  has  given  him,  without  thinlcing  them  more 
perfect  than  they  really  are,  may  have  all  the  belief  that 
is  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  ail  that  is  neces- 
sary to  his  acceptance  with  his  Maimer. 

It  is  granted,  then,  that  human  judgments  ought  al- 
ways to  be  formed  with  a  humble  sense  of  our  fallibility 
in  judging.  This  is  all  that  can  be.infeiTed  by  the  rules 
of  logic  from  our  being  fallible.  And  if  this  be  ail  that 
is  meant  by  our  irnowledge  degenerating  into  probabil- 
ity, I  know  no  person  of  a  different  opinion.  But  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  author  here  uses  the  word 
probability  in  a  sense  for  which  I  know  no  authority 
but  his  own.  Philosophers  understand  probability  as 
opposed  to  demonstration;  the  vulgar  as  opposed  to  cer- 
tainty; but  this  author  understands  it  as  opposed  to 
infallibility,  which  no  man  claims. 

One  who  believes  himself  to  be  fallible  may  still  hold 
it  to  be  certain  that  two  and  two  make  foui^  and  that 
two  contradictory  propositions  cannot  both  be  true.  Ho 
may  believe  some  things  to  be  probable  only,  and  other 
things  to  be  demons^able,  without  making  any  pre- 
tence to  infallibility. 

If  we  use  words  in  their  proper  meaning,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  demonstration  should  degenerate  into  proba- 
bility from  the  imperfection  of  our  i'aculties.  Our  judg- 
ment cannot  change  the  nature  of  the  things  about 
which  we  judge.-  "What  is  really  demonstration  will 
still  be  so,  whatever  judgment  we,  form  concerning  it. 
It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that,  when  we  mistake 
that  for  demonstration  which  really  is  not,  the  conse- 
quence of  this  mistake  is,  not  that  demonstration  de- 
generates into  probability,  buit  that  what  we  took  to  be 
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demonstration  is  no  proof  at  ail ;  for  one  false  step  in  a 
demonstration  destroys  tlie  whole,  but  cannot  turn  it 
i  iito  another  kind  of  proof. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  this  first  conclusion  of  our  au- 
thor, that  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment  turns  all 
knowledge  into  probabilityj  if  understood  literally,  ia 
absurd ;  but  if  it  be  only  a  figure  of  speech,  and  means 
no  more  than  that,  in  all  our  judgments,  we  ought  to 
be  sensible  of  our  fallibility,  and  ought  to  hold  our 
opinions  with  that  modesty  tHat  becomes  fallible  crea- 
tures, which  I  take  to  be  what  the  author  meant,  this,  I 
think,  nobody  denies,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  laborious  proof  of  it, 

II.  And  all  Probability  to  Nothinj^.\  The  second  point 
which  he  attempts  to  prove  is,  that  this  probability, 
when  duly  examined,  suffers  a  continual  diminulion,  and 
at  last  a  total  extinction. 

The  obvious  consequence  of  this  is,  that  no  fallible 
being  can  have  good  reason  to  believe  any  thing  at  all. 
But  let  us  hear  the  proof. 

"  In  every  judgment,  we  ought  to  correct  the  first 
judgment  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  object,  by  an- 
other judgment  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  under- 
standing. Beside  the  original  uncertainty  inherent  in 
the  subject,  there  arises  another,  derived  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  faculty  which  judges.  Having  adjusted 
these  two  uncertainties  together,  we  Are  obliged,  by  our 
reason,  to  add  a  new  uncertainty,  derived  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  error  in  the  estimation  we  make  of  the  truth 
and  fidelity  of  our  faculties.  This  is  a  doubt  of  which, 
if  we  would  closely  pursue  our  reasoning,  we  cannot 
avoid  giving  a  decision.  But  this  deeieion,  though  it 
■ihould  be  I'avorable  to  our  preceding  judgment,  being 
founded  only  on  probability,  must  wealten  still  further 
our  first  evidence.  The  third  uncertainty  must  in  like 
manner  be  criticized  by  a  fourth,  and  so  on  without 
end. 

"  Now,  as  every  one  of  these  uncertainties  takes  away 
a  part  of  the  original  evidence,  it  must  at  last  be  re- 
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duced  to  nothing.  Let  our  first  belief  be  ever  so  strong, 
it  must  infallibly  perish  by  passing  through  so  many 
examinations,  each  of  which  carries  off  somewhat  of  its 
force  and  vigor.  No  finite  object  can  subsist  under  a 
decrease  repeated  in  infimtu-m." 

This  is  the  author's  Achillean  argument  against  the 
evidence  of  reason,  from  which  he  concludes,  that  a  man 
who  would  govern  his  belief  by  reason  must  believe 
nothing  at  all,  and  that  belief  is  an  act,  not  of  the  cogi- 
tative, but  of  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature.  If  there 
be  any  such  thing  as  motion,  said  an  ancient  skeptic, 
the  swift-footed  Achilles  could  never  overtake  an  old 
man  in  a  journey.  For,  suppose  the  old  man  to  set 
out  a  thousand  paces  before  Achilles,  and  that,  while 
Achilles  has  travelled  the  thousand  paces,  the  old  man 
haa  got  five  hundred  ;  when  Achilles  has  gone  the  five 
hundred,  the  old  man  has  gone  two  hundred  and  fifty ; 
and  when  Achilles  has  gone  the  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
the  old  man  is  still  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  before 
him.  Repeat  these  estimations  in  injinitutii,  and  you 
will  still  find  the  old  man  foremost ;  therefore  Achilles 
can.  never  overtake  him  ;  therefore  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  motion. 

The  reasoning  of  the  modern  skeptic  against  reason 
is  equally  ingenious,  and  equally  convincing.  Indeed, 
they  have  a  great 'similarity.  If  we  trace  the  journey 
of  Achilles  two  thousand  paces,  we  shall  find  the  very 
point  where  the  old  man  is  overtaken  :  but  this  short 
journey,  by  dividing  it  into  an  infinite  number  of  stages, 
with  corresponding  estimations,  is  made  to  appear  infi- 
nite. In  like  manner,  our  author,  subjecting  every  judg- 
ment to  an  infinite  namber  of  successive  probable  esti- 
mations, reduces  the  evidence  to  nothing. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  argument  of  the  modern 
skeptic.  I  examine  the  proof  of  a  theorem  of  Euclid. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  strict  demonstration.  But  I 
may  have  overlooked  some  fallacy ;  therefore  I  examine 
it  again  and  again,  but  can  find  no  flaw  in  it.  I  find 
all  that  have  examined  it  agree  with  me.  I  have  now 
that  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  I 
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and  all  men  call  clemonstiatiorij  and  that  belief  of  it 
which  we  call  certainty.. 

Here  my  skeptical  friend  interposes,  and  assiires  me, 
that  the  rules  of  logic  reduce  this  demonstration  to  no 
evidence  a);  all.  I  am  willing  to  hear  what  step  in  it 
he  thinks  fallacious,  and  why.  He  makes  no  objection 
to  any  part  of  the  demonstration,  but  pleads  my  falli- 
bility in  judging.  I  have  made  the  proper  allowance 
for  this  already,  by  being  open  to  conviction.  "  But," 
says  he,  "  there  are  two  uncertainties,  the  first  inherent 
in  the  subject,  which  I  have  Eilready  shown  to  have 
only  probable  evidence ;  the  second  arising  from  the 
weakness  of  the  faculty  that  judges."  I  answer,  it  is 
the  weakness  of  the  faculty  only  that  reduces  this  dem- 
onstration to  what  you  call  probability.  You  must 
not,  therefore,  make  it  a  second  uncertainty ;  for  it  is 
the  same  with  the  fii'at.  To  take  credit  twice  in  an  ac- 
count for  the  same  article  is  not  agreeable  to  the  rules 
of  logic  Hitherto,  therefore,  there  is  but  one  uncer- 
tainty,—  to  wit,  my  fallibility  in  judging. 

"  But,"  says  my  friend,  "  you  are  obliged  by  reason 
to  add  a  new  uncertainty,  derived  from  the  possibUity  of 
en-or  in  the  estimation  you  make  of  the  truth  and  fidelity 
of-y  facuW  s"  I  answer  — This  esti  nation  is  am 
bigu  ly  P  d  t  may  tl  n  nn  tntn 
of  my  1    hi  t  by  tl      n    appl   at  d    1 

ofnyflt  tnyn         a        tnt  fuy 

liabl  t  by  y  f    ult       t    b    tr 

and  f   thf  1      h  1    th  y  m  v  b    i  1  d  falla     u 

then     1  wh      appl   d        tl     b    t  n  n  I 

shall  d     th        tnt  a  1     1  tl 

If  th  fi  t  b  tl  t  ati  m  t,  t  t  th  t 
reajj       dt^u.  fllbl  ti         t  y! 

with  us,  in  all  our  judgments,  a  &en=e  of  our  fallibility. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  we  are  in  greater  danger  of  erring 
in  some  eases,  and  less  in  others  ;  and  that  this  danger 
of  erring  may,  according  to  the  cncumstances  of  the 
case,  admit  of  an  estimation,  which  we  ought  likewise 
to  carry  along  with  us  in  every  judgment  we  form. 

After  repeated  examination  of  a  proposition  of  Eu- 
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did,  I  judge  it  to  be  strictly  demonstrated ;  this  ia  my 
first  judgment.  But  as  I  am  liable  to  err  from  various 
causes,  I  consider  how  far  I  may  have  been  misled  by 
any  of  these  causes  in  this  judgment  My  decision 
upon  this  second  point  is  favorable  to  my  first  judgment, 
and  therefore,  as  I  apprehend,  must  strengthen  it.  To 
say,  that  this  decision,  because  it  is  only  probable,  must 
weaken  the  first  evidence,  seems  to  me  contrary  to  all 
rules  of  logic,  and  to  common  sense.  The  first  judg- 
ment may  be  compared  to  the  testimony  of  a  credible 
witness ;  the  second,  after  a  scrutiny  into  the  character 
of  the  witness,  wipes  off  every  objection  that  can  be 
made  to  it,  and  therefore  surely  must  confirm,  and  not 
weaken,  his  testimony. 

But  let;  us  suppose,  that,  in  another  case,  I  examine 
my  first  judgment  upon  some  point,  and  find,  that  it 
was  attended  with  unfavoiable  circumstances.  What, 
in  reason,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  logic,  ought  to 
be  the  effect  of  this  discoveiy  ? 

The  effect  suiely  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  to  make 
me  less  confident  in  my  fiist  judgment,  until  I  examine 
the  point  anew  in  more  favorable  circumstances.  If  it 
be  a  matter  of  importance,  I  return  to  weigh  the  evi- 
dence of  my  first  judgment.  If  it  was  precipitate  be- 
fore, it  must  now  be  defiberate  in  every  point.  If  at 
first  I  was  in  passion,  I  must  now  be  cool.  If  I  had  an 
interest  in  "the  decision,  I  must  place  the  interest  on  the 
other  side. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  review  of  the  subject  may  con- 
fimi  my  first  judgment,  notwithstanding  the  suspicious 
circumstances  that  attended  it.  Though  the  judge  was 
biased  or  corrupted,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  sentence 
was  unjust.  The  rectitude  of  the  decision  does  not  de- 
pend upon  tbe  character  of  the  judge,  but  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.  From  that  only  it  must  be  determined 
whether  the  decision  be  just.  The  circumstances  that 
rendered  it  suspicious  are  mere  presumptions,  which 
have  no  force  against  direct  evidence. 

Thus,  I  have  considered  the  effect  of  this  estimation 
of  our  Hableness  to  eiT  in  our  first  judgment,  and  .have 
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allowed  to  it  all  the  effect  that  teasoii  and  the  rules  of 
logic  permit.  In  tiie  ease  I  first  supposed,  and  in  every 
case  where  we  can  diacovev  no  canse  of  error,  it  affords 
a  presumption  irt/ttrOr  of  the  first  judgment.  In  other 
cases,  it  may  afford  a  presumption  against  it.  But  the 
rules  of  logic  require  that  we  should  not  judge  by  pre- 
sumptions where  we  have  direct  evidence.  The  elfect 
of  an  unfavorable  presumption  should  only  be,  to  make 
us  examine  the  evidence  with  the  greater  care. 

The  skeptic  urges,  in  the  last  place,  that  this  estima- 
tion must  be  subjected  to  another  estimation,  that  to 
another,  and  so  on  in  injinituvi ;  and  as  every  new  esti- 
mation takes  away  from  the  evidence  of  the  first  judg- 
ment, it  must  at  last  be  totally  annihilated. 

I  answer,  jff)*s(,  it  has  been  shown  above,  that  the  first 
estimation,  supposing  it  unfavorable,  can  only  afford  a 
presumption  against  the  first  judgment ;  the  second, 
upon  the  same  supposition,  wHi  be  only  the  presump- 
tion of  a  presumption ;  and  the  third,  the  presumption 
that  there  is  a  presumption  of  a  presumption.  This  in- 
finite series  of  presumptions  resembles  an  infinite  series 
of  quantities  decreasing  in  geometrical  proportion,  which 
amounts  only  to  a  finite  sum.  The  infinite  series  of 
stages  of  Achilles's  journey  after  the  old  man  amounts 
only  to  two  thousand  paces  ;  nor  can  this  infinite  series 
of  presumptions  outweigh  one  solid  argument  in  favor 
of  the  first  judgment,  supposing  them  all  to  be  unfavor- 
able to  it. 

Secondly,  I  have  shown,  that  the  estimation  of  our 
first  judgment  may  strengthen  it ;  and  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  all  the  subsequent  estimations.  It  would, 
therefore,  he  as  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  first 
judgment  will  be  brought  to  infallible  certainty  when 
this  series  of  estimations  is  wholly  in  its  favor,  as  that 
its  evidence  will  be  brought  to  nothing  by  such  a  series 
supposed  to  be  wholiy  unfavorable  to  it.  But,  in  reality, 
one  serious  and  cool  reexamination  of  the  evidence  by 
which  our  first  judgment  is  supported  has,  and,  in  rea- 
son, ought  to  have,  more  force  to  strengthen  or  weaken 
it,  than  an  infinite  series  of  such  estimations  as  our  au- 
thor requires. 
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Thirdly,  I  know  no  leasoii  nor  rule  in  logic  that  re- 
quire**  that  such  a  •tents  oj  esltmattons  should  follow 
every  particular  judgment 

The  author's  leasoning  suppose-f,  that  a  man,  when 
he  forms  his  first  judgmentT  conceives  him'^elf  to  be 
iiifalhble,  that  bv  a  second  and  lubicqaent  judgmtnt, 
he  discover  that  he  is  not  infallible ,  and  that  by  a 
third  judgment,  subsequent  to  the  second,  he  estimates 
his  liableness  to  err  in  such  a  case  as  the  present. 

Tf  the  man  proceed  in  this  order,  I  gi'ant  that  his  sec- 
ond judgment  wiU,  with  good  reason,  bring  down  the 
first  from  supposed  infallibility  to  fallibility ;  and  that 
his  third  judgment  will,  in  some  degree,  either  strength- 
en or  weaken  the  first,  as  it  is  corrected  by  the  second. 
But  every  man  of  understanding  proceeds  in  a  contrary 
order.  When  about  to  judge  in  any  particular  point, 
he  knows  already  that  he  is  not  infallible.  He  knows 
what  are  the  cases  in  which  he  is  most  or  least  liable 
to  err.  The  conviction  of  these  things  is  always  pres- 
ent to  his  mind,  and  influences  the  degree  of  his  assent 
in  his  first  judgment,  as  far  as  to  him  appears  reason- 
able. If  he  should  afterwards  find  reason  to  suspect 
his  first  judgment,  and  desires  to  have  ail  the  satisfac- 
tion his  faculties  can  give,  reason  will  direct  him  not  to 
form  such  a  series  of  estimations  upon  estimations  as 
this  author  requires,  but  to  examine  the  evidence  of  his 
first  judgment  carefully  and  coolly;  and  this  review 
may  very  reasonably,  according  to  its  result,  either 
strengthen  or  weaken,  or  totally  overturn,  his  first  judg- 
ment. 

This  infinite  series  of  estimations,  therefore,  is  not  the 
method  that  reason  directs  in  order  to  form  our  judg- 
ment in  any  case.  It  is  introduced  without  necessity, 
without  any  use  but  to  puzzle  the  understanding,  and 
to  make  us  think,  that  to  judge,  even  in  the  simplest 
and  plainest  cases,  is  a  matter  of  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty and  endless  labor ;  just  as  the  ancient  skeptic,  to 
make  a  journey  of  two  thousand  paces  appear  e 
divided  it  into  an  infinite  number  of  stages. 

But  we  observed,  that  the  estimation  which  t 
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thor  requires  may  admit  of  another  meaning,  which, 
indeed,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  expression,  but  incon- 
sistent with  what  he  advanced  before. 

By  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  estimation  of  the 
truth  and  fidelity  of  our  faculties,  may  be  meant,  that 
it-e  -may  err  by  esteeming  our  faculties  true  and  faith- 
ful^ while,  in  fact,  they  may  be  false  and  fallacious, 
even  when  used  according  to  the  rules  of  reason  and 
logic. 

If  this  he  meant,  I  answer,  first,  that  the  truth  and 
fidelity  of  our  faculty  of  judging  are,  and  must  be, 
taken  for  granted  in  every  judgment  and  in  every  esti- 
mation. 

If  the  skeptic  can  seriously  doubt  of  the  truth  and 
fidelity  of  his  faculty  of  judging  when  properly  used, 
and  suspend  his  judgment  upon  that  point  till  he  finds 
proof,  his  skepticism  admits  of  no  cure  by  reasoning, 
and  he  must  even  continue  in  it  until  he  have  new 
faculties  given  him,  which  shall  have  authority  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  old.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  an 
endless  succession  of  doubts  upon  this  subject,  for  the 
first  puts  an  end  to  all  judgment  and  reasoning,  and  to 
the  possibihty  of  conviction  by  that  means.  The  skep- 
tic has  here  got  possession  of  a  stronghold  which  is 
impregnable  to  reasoning,  and  we  must  leave  him  in 
j)ossession  of  it,  till  nature,  by  other  means,  makes  him 
give  it  up. 

Secondly,  I  observe,  that  this  ground  of  sJiepticism, 
from  the  supposed  infidelity  of  our  faculties,  contra- 
dicts what  the  author  before  advanced  in  this  very 
argument,  to  wit,  that  "  the  rules  of  the  demonstrative 
sciences  are  cei'tain  and  infaUible,  and  that  truth  is  the 
natural  effect  of  reason,  and  that  error  arises  from  the 
irruption  of  other  causes," 

But  perhaps  he  made  these  concessions  unwarily. 
He  is  therefore  at  liberty  to  retract  them,  and  to  rest 
his  skepticism  upon  this  sole  foundation,  titat  no  rea- 
soning' COM  prove  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  our  faculties. 
Here  he  stands  upon  firm  ground  :  for  it  is  evident,  that 
every  argument  offered  to  prove  the  truth  and  fidelity 
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of  our  faculties  takes  for  granted  the  tbiii<!;  in  question, 
and  is  therefore  iliat  kind  of  sopbism  which  logicians 
call  petitio  piincipii. 

All  we  -would  ask  of  this  kind  of  skeptic  is,  that  he 
would  be  uniform  and  consistent,  and  that  his  practice 
in  life  do  not  belie  his  profession  of  sitepticism  with 
regard  to  the  fidelity  of  bis  faculties :  for  the  want  of 
faith,  as  well  as  faith  itself,  is  best  shown  by  works.  If 
a  skeptic  avoid  the  fire  as  much  as  those  who  believe  it 
dangerous  to  go  into  it,  we  can  hardly  avoid  thinking 
his  skepticism  to  be  feigned,  and  not  real. 

Our  author,  indeed,  was  aware,  that  neither  his  skep- 
ticism, nor  that  of  any  other  person,  was  able  to  en- 
dure this  trial,  and  therefore  enters  a  caveat  against  it. 
"  Neither  I,"  says  he,  "  nor  any  other  person,  was  ever 
sincerely  and  constantly  of  that  opinion.  Nature,  by 
an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  necessity,  has  deter- 
mined us  to  judge,  as  well  as  to  breathe  and  feel." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  see  only  two  conclusions  that  can 
be  fairly  drawn  from  this  profound  and  inti'icate  rea- 
soning against  reason.  The  first  is,  that  we  are  fallible 
in  all  oui  judgments  and  in  all  our  reasonings.  The 
second,  that  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  our  faculties  can 
never  be  proved  by  reasoning ;  and  therefore  our  trust 
in  them  cannot  be  founded  on  reasoning.  If  the  last 
be  what  the  author  calls  his  hypothesis,  I  subscribe  to 
it,  and  tbink  it  not  an  hypothesis,  but  a  manifest  truth ; 
though  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  improperly  expressed 
by  saying  that  belief  is  more  properly  an  act  of  the 
sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature.* 

•  On  the  general  Subject  of  skepticism,  see  Kchte's  Destination  of  Man; 
io-aHi-oj's  Introduction  to  Eihio!.  Lectures  VIII.-X.;  Andllon,  Essaisur 
la  Sdmne  et  sar  la  Foi  Fhilo.-iophiqite;  Javnry,  De  la  Certitude.  —  Ed. 
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OF   TASTE. 


CHAP  TEH    I. 

or    TASTE   IN    GENERAL. 

That  power  of  the  mind  by  which  w<j  aie  capable 
of  discerning  and  relishing  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
whatever  is  excellent  in  the  fine  arts,  is  called  taste. 

In  treating  of  this  as  an  intellectual  power  of  the 
mind,  I  intend  only  io  make  some  observations,  first 
on  its  nature,  and  then  on  its  objects. 

1.  In  the  external  sense  of  taste,  we  are  led  by  reason 
and  reflection  to  distinguish  between  the  agreeable  sen- 
sation we  fee!,  and  the  quality  in  the  object  which  oc- 
casions it.  Both  have  the  same  name,  and  on  that 
account  are  apt  to  be  confounded  by  the  vulgar,  and 
even  by  philosophers.  The  sensation  I  feel  when  I 
taste  any  sapid  body  is  in  my  mind  ;  but  there  is  a  real 
quality  in  the  body  which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensa- 
tion. These  two  things  have  the  same  name  in  lan- 
guage, not  from  any  similitude  in  their  nature,  but  btv 
cauae  the  one  is  the  sign  of  the,  other,  antt  because 
there  is  little  occasion  in  common  life  to  distinguish 
them.  This  was  fully  explained  in  treating  of  the  Sec- 
ondary Q.ualities  of  Bodies.  The  reason  of  taking 
notice  of  it  now  is,  that  the  internal  power  of  taste 
bears  a  great  analogy  in  this  respect  to  the  external. 

"When  a  beautiful  object  is  before  us,  we  may  distin- 
guish the  agreeable  emotion  it  produces  in  us  from  the 
quality  of  the  object  which  causea  that  emotion.   "When 
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I  bear  an  air  i«  music  that  pleases  rac,  1  say  if.  is  Hue, 
it  is  excellent.  This  excellence  is  not  in  me ;  it  is  in 
the  music.  But  the  pleasure  it  gives  is  not  in  the 
music ;  it  is  in  me.  Perhaps  I  cannot  say  what  it  is  in 
the  tune  that  pleases  my  ear,  as  I  cannot  say  what  it 
is  in  a  sapid  body  that  pleases  my  palate ;  but  there  is 
a  quality  in  the  sapid  body  which  pleases  my  palate, 
and  I  call  it  a  delicious  taste ;  and  there  is  a  quality  in 
the  tune  that  pleases  my  taste,  and  I  call  it  a  fine  or  an 
excellent  air. 

But  though  some  of  the  qualities  that  please  a  good 
taste  resemble  the  secondary  qualities  of  body,  and 
therefore  may  be  called  occult  qualities,  as  we  only  feel 
their  efiect,  and  have  no  more  knowledge  of  the  cause 
than  that  it  is  something  which  is  adapted  by  nature  to 
produce  that  effect,  this  is  not  always  the  ease.  Our 
judgment  of  beduty  is,  in  many  cases,  more  enlight- 
ened. A  worJi  of  art  may  appear  beautiful  to  the  m,ost 
ignorant,  even  to  a  child.  It  pleases,  but  he  knpwa 
not  why.  To  one  who  underetands  it  perl'ectly,  and 
perceives  how  every  part  is  fitted  with  exact  judgment 
to  its  end,  the  beauty  is  not  mysterious ;  it  is  perfectly 
comprehended ;  and  he  knows  wherein  it  consists,  as 
well  as  how  it  affects  him. 

3.  "We  may  observe,  that-,  though  all  the  tastes  we 
perceive  by  the  palate  are  either  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able, or  indifferent;  yet  among  those  that  are  agree- 
able there  is  a  great  diversity,  not  in  degree  only,  but 
in  kind.  And  as  we  have  not  generical  names  for  all 
the  different  kinds  of  taste,  we  distinguish  them  by  the 
bodies  in  which  they  are  found.  In  like  manner,  all 
the  objects  of  our  internal  taste  are  either  beautiful,  or 
disagreeable,  or  indifferent;  yet  of  beauty  there  is  a 
great  diversity,  not  only  of  degree,  but  of  kind:  the 
beauty  of  a  demonstration,  the  beauty  of  a  poem,  the 
beauty  of  a  palace,  the  beauty  of  a  piece  of  music,  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  woman,  and  many  more  that  might 
be  named,  are  different  Idnds  of  beauty ;  and  we  have 
no  names  to  distinguish  them,  but  the  names  of  the 
difterent  objects  to  which  they  belong. 
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As  there  is  such  diversity  in  the  kifids  of  beauty  as 
weli  as  ill  the  degrees,  we  need  not  think  it  strange 
that  philosophers  have  gone  into  different  systems  in 
analyzing  it,  and  enumerating  its  simple  ingredients. 
They  have  made  many  just  observations  on  the  snb- 
ject ;  but,  from  the  love  of  simplicity,  have  reduced  it 
to  fewer  principles  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
permit,  having  had  in  their  eye  some  particular  kinds 
of  beauty,  while  they  overlooked  others. 

There  are  moral  beauties  as  well  as  natural ;  beauties 
in  the  objects  of  sense,  and  in  intellectual  objects;  in 
the  works  of  men,  and  in  the  works  of  God ;  in  things 
inanimate,  in  brute  animals,  and  in  rational  beings ;  in 
the  constitution  of  the  body  of  man,  and  in  the  consti- 
tution of  his  mind.  There  is  no  real  excellence  which 
has  not  its  beauty  to  a  discerning  eye,  when  placed  in 
a  proper  point  of  view ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  enumer- 
ate the  ingredients  of  beauty  as  the  ingi-edients  of  real 
excellence. 

3.  Those  who  conceive  that  there  is  no  standard  in 
nature  by  which  taste  may  be  regulated,  and  that  the 
common  proverb,  that  lliere  ought  to  be  no  dispute  about 
taste,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  utmost  latitude,  go  upon 
slender  and  insufficient  ground.  The  same  arguments 
might  be  used  with  equal  force  against  any  standard 
of  truth.  Whole  nations  by  the  force  of  prejudice  are 
brought  to  believe  the  grossest  absurdities;  and  why 
should  it  be  thought  that  the  taste  is  less  capable  of 
being  perverted  than  the  judgment  ?  It  must  indeed- 
be  acknowledged,  that  men  differ  more  in  the  faculty 
of  taste  than  in  what  we  commonly  call  judgment ; 
and  therefore  it  may  be  expected  that  they  should  be 
more  liable  to  have  their  taste  corrupted  in  matters  of 
beauty  and  deformity,  than  their  judgment  in  matters 
of  truth  and  error. 

If  we  make  due  allowance  for  this,  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  variety  of  taste,  though 
there  be  in  nature  a  standard  of  true  beauty,  and  con- 
sequently of  good  taste,  as  it  is  to  account  for  the  va- 
riety and  contrariety  of  opinions,  though  there  be  in 
39 
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nature  a  standard  of  truth,  and  contiequently  of  right 
judgment. 

4.  Nay,  if  we  speak  accurately  and  strictly,  we  shall 
find  that,  in  evert/  operation  of  taste,  there  u  judgment 


When  a  man  pronounces  a  poemor  a  palace  to  be 
beautiful,  he  affirms  something  of  that  poem  or  that 
palace;  and  every  affirmation  or  denial  expresses  judg- 
ment.  For  we  cannot  better  define  judgment,  than  by 
saying  that  it  is  an  affirmation  or  denial  of  one  thing 
concerning  another.  I  had  occasion  to  show,  when 
treating  of  judgment,  that  it  is  implied  in  every  per- 
ception of  onr  external  senses.  There  is  an  immediate 
conviction  and  belief  of  the  existence  of  the  quality 
perceived,  whether  it  be  color,  or  sound,  or  figure  ;  and 
the  same  thing  holds  in  the  perception  of  beauty  or 
deformity. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  perception  of  beauty  is  merely 
a  feeling  in  the  mind  that  perceives,  without  any  belief 
of  excellence  iii  the  object,  the  necessary  consequence 
of  this  opinion  is,  that  when  I  say  VirgU's  Geovgics  is 
a  beautiful  poem,  I  mean  not  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
poem,  but  only  something  concerning  myself  and  my 
feelings.  Why  should  I  use  a  langiiage  that  expresses 
the  contrary  of  what  I  mean  ?  My  language,  accord-, 
ing  to  the  necessary  rules  of  construction,  can  bear  no 
other  meaning  but  this,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
poem,  and  not  in  me,  which  I  call  beauty.  Even  those 
who  hold  beauty  to  be  merely  a  feeling  in  the  person 
that  perceives  it,  iind  themselves  under  a  necessity  of 
expressing  themselves  as  if  beauty  were  solely  a  qual- 
ity of  the  object,  and  not  of  the  percipient. 

Our  judgment  of  beauty  is  not,  indeed,  a  dry  and 
unaffecting  judgment,  like  that  of  a  mathematical -or 
metaphysical  truth.  By  the  constitution  of  our  nature, 
it  is  accompanied  with  an  agreeable  feeling  or  emotion, 
for  which  we  have  no  other  name  but  the  sense  of 
beauty.  This  sense  of  beauty,  like  the  perceptions  of 
om-  other  senses,  implies  not  only  a  feeling,  but  an 
opinion  of  some,  quality  in  the  object  which  occasions 
that  feeliiig. 
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In  objects  that  please  the  taste,  we  always  judge  that 
t.here  is  some  real  excellence,  some  superiority  to  those 
that  do  not  please.  In  some  cases,  that  superior  excel- 
lence is  distinctly  perceived,  and  can  be  pointed  out; 
in  other  cases,  we  have  only  a  general  notion  of  some 
excellence  which  we  cannot  describe.  Beauties  of  the 
foiiuer  liind  may  be  compared  to  the  primary  qualities 
perceived  by  the  external  senses;  those  of  the  latter 
land,  to  the  secondary. 

5.  Beauty  or  deformity  in  an  object  results  from  its 
nature  or  s^cture.  To  perceive  the  beauty,  therefore, 
we  must  perceive  the  nature  or  structure  from  which  it 
results.  In  this  the  internal  sense  differs  from  the  ex- 
ternal. Our  external  senses  may  discover  qualities 
which  do  not  depend  upon  any  antecedent  perception. 
Thus  I  can  hear  the  sound  of  a  bell,  though  I  never 
perceived  any  thing  else  belonging  to  it.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  perceive  the  beauty  of  an  object  without 
perceivit]g  the  object,  or  at  least  conceiving  it.  On  this 
account.  Dr.  Hutcheson  called  the  senses  of  beauty  and 
harmony  rejUx  at  setondaiy  senses ;  because  the  beauf  y 
cannot  be  perceived  unless  the  object  be  perceived  by 
some  other  power  of  the  mind  Thus  the  sense  of 
harmony  and  melody  m  ■sounda  suppose^  the  external 
sense  of  hearing,  and  is  a  kind  of  secondary  to  it.  A 
man  born  deaf  may  be  a  good  judge  of  beauties  of 
another  hind,  but  can  have  no  notion  of  melody  or  har- 
mony. The  like  may  be  said  of  beauties  in  coloring 
and  in  figure,  which  can  never  be  perceived  without  tlie 
senses  by  which  color  and  figure  are  perceived. 


CHAPTEE    II. 

or    THE    OBJECTS    OF   TASTE. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  analysis  of  the  objects' of  taste  is 
like  applying  the  anatomical  knife  to  a  fine  .face.     The 
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design  of  the  philosopher,  as  well  as  of  the  anatomist, 
is,  not  to  gi'atify  taste,  but  to  improve  knowledge.  The 
leader  ought  to  be  aware  of  this,  that  he  may  not 
entertain  an  expectation  in  which  he  will  be  disap- 
pointed. 

By  the  objects  of  taste,  I  mean  those  qualities  or  at- 
tributes of  things,  which  are  by  nature  adapted  to  please 
a  good  taste.  Mr.  Addison,  and  Dr.  Akenside  after 
him,  have  reduced  them  to  three,  to  wit,  noveUtf,  gi'and- 
eur,  and  beauty.  This  division  is  sut^cient  for  ail  I 
intend  to  say  upon  the  snbject,  and  therefore  I  shall 
adopt  it;  —  observing  only,  that  beauty  xa  often  taken 
in  80  extensive  a  sense  as  to  comprehend  all  the  objects 
of  taste  ;  yet  all  the  authors  I  have  met  with,  who  have 
given  a  division  of  the  objects  of  taste,  malie  beauty 
one  species.  I  take  the  reason  of  this  to  be,  that  we 
have   specific  names  for   some   of  the  qualities  that 

f>lease  the  taste,  but  not  for  all ;  and  therefore  all  those 
all  under  the  general  name  of  beauty  for  which  there 
is  no  specific  name  in  the  division. 

I.  First  Object  of  Taste.  —  Novelty.]  Novelty  is  not 
properly  a  quality  of  the  thing  to  which  we  attribute 
it,  tar  less  is  it  a  sensation  in  the  mind  to  which  it  is 
new :  it  is  o  relation  which  the  thing  has  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  tite  person.  What  is  new  to  one  man  may  not 
be  so  to  another;  what  is  new  this  moment  may  be 
familiar  to  the  same  person  some  time  hence.  "When 
an  object  is  first  brought  to  our  knowledge,  it  is  new, 
whether  it  be  agreeable  or  not.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
with  regard  to  novelty  (whatever  may  be  said  of  other 
objects  of  taste),  that  it  is  not  merely  a  sensation  in 
the  mind  of  him  to  whom  the  thing  is  new ;  it  is  a  real 
relation  which  the  thing  has  to  his  knowledge  at  that 
time. 

But  we  are  so  constituted,  that  what  is  new  to  us 
commonly  gives  pleasure  upon  that  account,  if  it  be 
not  in  itself  disagreeable.  It  rouses  our  attention^  and 
occasions  an  agi'eeable  exertion  of  our  faculties. 

We  can  perhaps  conceive  a  being  so  made,  that  his 
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happiness  consists  in  a  ooiitinuance  of  the  aanie  nii- 
varied  sensations  or  feelings,  without  any  active  exer- 
tion on  his  part  Whether  this  be  possible  or  not,  it  ia 
evident  that  man  is  not  snch  a  being.  His  good  con- 
sists in  the  vigoraus  exertion  of  his  active  and  intel- 
lective powers  upon  theiv  proper  objects ;  he  is  made 
foractioii  and  progress,  and  cannot  be  happy  without 
it ;  his  enjoyments  seem  to  be  given  by  nature,  not  so 
much  for  their  own  sake,  as  to  encourage  the  exercise 
of  his  various  powers.  That  tranquillity  of  soul  in 
w^hich  some  place  human  happiness  is  not  a  dead  rest, 
but  a  regular  progressive  motion. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  man  by  the  appointment 
of  nature.  This  constitution  is  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
imperfection  of  our  nature ;  but  it  is  wisely  adapted  to 
our  state,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  stationary,  but 
progressive.  The  eye  is  not  satiaffid  with  seeing,  nor 
the  ear  with  hearing;  something  is  always  wanted. 
Desire  and  hope  never  cease,  but  remain  to  spur  us  on 
to  something  yet  to  be  acquired ;  and,  if  they  could 
cease,  human  happiness  must  end  with  them.  That 
our  desire  and  hope  be  properly  directed,  is  our  part ; 
that  they  can  never  be  extinguished,  is  the  work  of 
nature. 

But  the  pleasure  derived  from  new  objects,  in  many 
cases,  is  not  owing  solely  or  chiefly  to  their  being  new, 
but  to  some  other  circumstance  that  gives  them  value. 
The-  new  fashion  in  dress,  furniture,  equipage,  and 
other  accommodations  of  life,  gives  pleasure,  not  so 
much,  as. I  apprehend,  because  it  is  new,  as  because  it 
is  a  sign  of  rank,  and  distinguishes  a  man  from  the 
vulgar. 

In  some  things  novelty  is  due,  and"  the  want  of  it  a 
real  imperfection.  Thus,  if  an  author  adds  to  the 
number  of  books  with  which  the  public  is  already 
overloaded,  we  expect  from  him  something  new;  and 
if  he  says  nothing  but  what  has  been  said  before,  in  as 
agreeabie  a  manner,  we  are  justly  disgusted. 

"When  novelty  is  altogether  separated  from  the  con- 
ception of  worth  and  utility,  it  makes  but  a  slight  im- 
39* 
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pression  «poii  a  truly  correct  taste.  Every  discovery 
in  nature,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  sciences,  has  a  real 
vEil«e,  and  gives  a  rational  pleasure  to  a  good  taste. 
But  things  that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
novelty  ace  fit  only  to  entertain  children,  or  those  who 
are  distressed  from  a  vacuity  of  thought.  This  qual- 
ity of  objects  may  therefore  be  compared  to  the  cipher 
in  arithmetic,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  aig- 
i>ificant  figures,  but,  when  put  by  itself,  signifies  noth- 
ing at  all. 

II.  Second  Object  of  Taste.  —  Grandeur.]  Wc  are 
next  to  consider  what  gramdemr  in  objects  is.  To  me 
it  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  such  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence, in  one  kind  or  another,  as  merits  our  admiration. 

There  are  some  attributes  of  mind  which  have  a  real, 
and  intrinsic  excellence,  compared  with  their  contrEiries, 
and  which,  in  every  degree,  are  the  natural  objects  oi' 
esteem,  but  in  an  imcommon  degree  are  objects  of  ad- 
miration. We  put  a  value  upon  them  because  they 
are  intrinsically  valuable  and  excellent. 

The  spirit  of  modern  philosophy  would  indeed  lead 
us  to  thinit,  that  the  worth  and  value  we  put  upon 
things  is  only  a  sensation  in  our  minds,  and  not  any 
thing  inherent  in  the  object ;  and  that  we  might  have 
been  so  constituted  as  to  put  the  highest  value  upon 
the  things  which  we  now  despise,  and  to  despise  the 
qualities  which  we  now  highly  esteem.  But  if  we 
hearken  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  we  must  be 
convinced  that  there  is  real  excellence  in  some  things, 
whatever  our  feelings  or  our  constitution  be.  It  de- 
pends, no  doubt,  upon  our  constitution,  whether  we  do 
or  do  not  perceive  excellence  where  it  really  is ;  but 
the  object  has  its  excellence  from  its  own  constitution, 
and  not  from  ours. 

The  common  judgment  of  mankind  in  this  matter 
sufficiently  appears  in  the  language  of  all  nations,  which 
uniformly  ascribes  excellence,  grandeur,  and  beauty  to 
the  object,  and  not  to  the  mind  that  perceives  it  And 
I  believe  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  we  shall  find 
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the  common  judgment  of  manltind  and  iiuc  philoso- 
phy not  to  be  at  variance. 

Is  not  power  in  its  nature  more  excellent  than  weak- 
ness, knowledge  than  ignorance,  wisdom  than  folly, 
fortitude  than  pusillanimity  ?  la  there  no  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence in  self-command,  in  generosity,  in  public  spirit  1 
la  not  iriendship  a  better  affection  of  mind  than  hatred, 
—  a  noble  emulation,  than  envy?  Let  ua  suppose,  if 
possible,  a  being  so  constituted  as  to  have  a  high  re- 
spect for  ignorance,  weakness,  and  folly;  to  venerate 
cowardice,  malice,  and  envy,  and  to  hold  the  contrary 
qnalitiea  in  contempt ;  to  have  an  esteem  for  lying  and 
falsehood,  and  to  love  most 'those  who  impose  upon 
him,  and  use  him  worst.  Could  we  believe  such  a 
constitution  to  be  any  thing  else  than  madness  and 
delirium  ?  It  is  impossible.  We  can  as  easily  con- 
ceive a  constitution  by  which  one  should  perceive  two 
and  three  to  make  fifteen,  or  a  part  to  be  greater  than 
the  whole. 

Every  one  who  attends  to  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind  will  find  it  to  be  certainly  trfle,  as  it  is  the  com- 
mon belief  of  mankind,  that  esteem  is  led  by  opinion, 
and  that  every  person  draws  our  esteem  as  far  only  as 
he  appears,  either  to  reason  or  fancy,  to  be  amiable  and 
worthy. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  real  intrinsic  excellence  in  some 
qualities  of  mind, —  eis  in  power,  knowledge,  wisdom, 
virtue,  magnanimity.  These  in  every  degree  merit 
esteem ;  but  in  an  uncommon  degree  they  merit  admi- 
ration ;  and  that  which  merits  admiration  we  call  grand. 

In  the  contemplation  of  uncommon  excellence  the 
mind  feels  a  noble  enthusiasm,  which  disposes  it  to  the 
imitation  of  what  it  admires.  When  we  contemplate 
the  character  of.  Cato,  his  greatness  of  soul,  his  supe- 
riority to  pleasure,  to  toil,  and  to  danger,  his  ardent 
zeal  ibr  the  liberty  of  his  country,  —  when  we  see  him 
standing  unmoved  in  misfortunes,  the  last  pillar  of  the 
liberty  of  Rome,  and  falling  nobly  in  his  country's  ruin, 
— who  would  not  wish  to  be  Cato,  rather  than  Csesar 
in  ail  iiis  triumph  ?     Such  a  spectacle  of  a  great  soul 
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struggling  with  misfortune,  Seneca  thought  not  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  Jupiter  himself.  Ecce  spec 
iaculum  Deo  dignvm,  ad  quod  respiciat  Jupiter  mo  operi 
intentus,  vir  fortis  cum  mala  fortuna  compositus. 

As  the  Deity  is,  of  all  objects  of  thought,  the  most 
grand,  the  descriptions  given  in  Holy  "Writ  of  his  attri- 
butes and  works,  even  when  clothed  in  simple  expres- 
sion, are  acknowledged  to  be  sublime.  The  expression 
of  Moses,  "  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light ;  and 
there  was  light,"  *  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Lon- 
gipus,  a  heathen  critic,  as  an  example  of  the  sublime. 

Hitherto  we  have  found  grandeur  only  in  qualities  of 
mind;  but  it  may  be  asked,  Is  there  no  real  grandeur 
in  material  objects  ? 

It  will  perhaps  appear  extravagant  to  deny  that  there 
is ;  yet  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  whether  all  the 
grandeur  we  ascribe  to  objects  of  sense  be  not  derived 
from  something  intellectual,  of  which  they  are  the 
effects  or  signs,  or  to  which  they  bear  some  relation  or 
analogy.  Besides  the  relations  of  effect  and  cause,  of 
sign  and  thing  signified,  there  are  innumerable  simili- 
tudes and  analogies  between  things  of  very  different 
nature,  which  lead  us  to  connect  them  in  our  imagina- 
tion, and  to  ascribe  to  the  one  what  properly  belongs 
to  the  other.  Every  metaphor  in  language  is  an  in- 
stance of  this ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  a  very 
great  part  of  language  which  we  now  account  proper 
was  originally  metaphorical ;  for  the  metaphorical 
meaning  becomes  the  proper  as  soon  as  it  becomes  the 
most  usual;  much  more,  when  that  which  was  at  first 
the  proper  meaning  falls  into  disuse. 

Thus  the  names  of  grand  and  sublime,  as  well  as 
their  opposites,  mean  and  hw,  are  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  dimensions  of  body ;  yet  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  many  things  are  truly  grand  and  sublime, 
to  which  we  cannot  ascribe  the  dimensions  of  height 
and  extension.  Some  analogy  there  is,  without  doubt, 
between  greatness  of  dimension,  which  is  an  object  of 

•  Better  translated,  "Be  thevo  light;  and  light  there  was  "  — H. 
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e  t  n  nse,  and  that  grandeur  which  is  an  object  ol 
ta  te  O  aecotmt  of  this  analogy,  the  last  borrows  its 
n  me  f  m  the  first;  and  the  name  being  common 
1  ad  to  conceive  that  there  is  something  common  in 
th  natu  of  the  things.  But  we  shall  find  many  qual- 
ities of  mind  denoted  by  names  taken  from  some  qual- 
ity of  body  to  ■which  they  have  some  analogy,  without 
any  thing  common  in  their  nature. 

Sweetness  and  austerity,  simplicity  and  dupHcity, 
rectitude  and  crookedness,  are  names  common  to  cer- 
tain qualities  of  mind,  and  to  qualities  of  body  to  which 
they  have  some  analogy ;  yet  he  would  err  greatly  who 
ascribed  to  a  body  that  sweetness  or  that  simplicity 
which  are  the  qualities  of  mind.  In  like  manner,  great- 
ness and  meanness  are  names  common  to  qualities' 
perceived  by  the  external  sense,  and  to  qualities  per- 
ceived by  taste ;  yet  he  may  be  in  an  error,  who  ascribes 
to  the  objects  of  sense  that  greatness  or  that  meanness 
which  is  only  an  object  of  taste- 
As  intellectual  objects  are  made  more  level  to  our 
apprehension  by  ^ving  them  a  visible  form,  bo  the  ob- 
jects of  sense  are  digniiied  and  made  more  august  by 
ascribing  to  them  inteDectual  qualities  which  have 
some  analogy  to  those  they  really  possess.  The  sea 
rages,  the  sky  lowers,  the  meadows  smile,  the  rivulets 
inurmur,  the  breezes  whisper,  the  soil  is  grateful  or  un- 
grateful,—  such  expressions  are  so  familiar  in  common 
language,  that  they  are  scarcely  accounted  poetical  or 
figurative ;  but  they  give  a  kind  of  dignity  to  inanimate 
objects,  and  make  our  conception  of.  them  more  agree- 
When  we  consider  matter  as  an  inert,  extended,  di- 
visible, and  movable  substance,  there  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing in  these  qualities  which  w^e  can  call  grand ;  and 
when  wc  ascribe  grandeur  to  any  portion  of  matter, 
however  modified,  may  it  not  borrow  this  qaality  from 
something  intellectual,  of  which  it  is  the  effect,  or  sign, 
or  instrument,  or  to  which  it  bears  some  analogy  ?  or  it 
may  be  because  it  produces  in  the  mind  an  emotion 
that  has  some  resemblance  to  that  admiration  which 
truly  grand  objects  raise. 
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A  very  elegant  wrilcr  on  t!i«  sublime  n.nil  beautiful 
[Burke]  makes  every  thing  gi-aiid  or  sublime,  that  is 
terrible.  Might  he  not  be  led  to  this  by  the  similarity 
between  dread  and  admvraiion  ?  Both  are  grave  and 
solemn  passions ;  both  make  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  mind  ;  and  both  are  very  infectious.  But  they 
differ  specifically,  in  this  respect,  that  admiration  sup- 
poses some  uncommon  excellence  in  Us  object,  which 
dread  does  not.  "We  may  admire  what  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  dread ;  and  we  may  dread  what  we  do  not  ad- 
mire. In  dread  there  is  nothing  of  that  enthusiasm 
which  naturally  accompanies  admiration,  and  is  a  qhief 
ingredient  of  the  emotion  raised  by  what  is  truly  grand 
or  sublime. 

Upon  tlie  whole,  I  humbly  apprehend  that  true  grand- 
eur is  such  a  degree  of  excellence  as  is  fit  to  i-aise  an 
enthusiastieal  admu'ation ;  that  this  grandeur  is  found 
originally  and  properly  in  qualities  of  mind ;  that  it  is 
discerned  in  objects  of  sense  only  by  reflection,  as  the 
light  we  perceive  in  the  moon  and  planets  is  truly  the 
light  of  the  sun ;  and  that  those  who  look  for  grandeur 
in  mere  matter  seek  the  living  among  the  dead. 

If  this  be  a  mistake,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  granted 
that  the  grandeur  which  we  perceive  in  qualities  of 
mind  ought  to  have  a  different  name  from  that  which 
belongs  properly  to  the  objects  of  sense,  as  they  are  very 
different  in  their  nature,  and  produce  very  different  emo- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  spectator. 

III.  TItird  Object  of  Taste.  — Beauty.]  All  the  ob- 
jects w£  call  bea/iitiful  agree  in  two  things,  which  seem 
to  concur  in  our  sense  of  beauty.  Mrst,  when  they  are 
perceived,  or  even  ■  imagined,  they  produce  a  certain 
agreeable  emotion  or  feeling  in  the  mind ;  and  secondly, 
tMs  agreeable  emotion  is  accompanied  with  an  opioion 
or  bebef  of  their  having  some  perfection  or  excellence 
belonging  to  them. 

1.  Whether  the  pleaswre  me  feel  in  contemplating 
beautiful  objects  may  have .  any  necessary  connection 
■with  the  belief  of  their  excellence,  cr  whether  that  pleaa- 
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«re  be  conjoined  with  this  belief  by  the  good  pleasure 
only  of  our  Maker,  I  will  not  determine.  The  reader 
may  see  Dr.  Price's  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  which 
meiit  coneideration,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Revieto 
of  the  Questions  conccminff  Morals.  At  aw  rate,  the 
pleasure  exists.  "  There  is  nothing,"  says  Mr,  AdfKson, 
"  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  sool  than 
beauty,  which  imraechately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction 
and  complacence  tlu'ough  the  imagination,  and  gives  a 
finishing  to  any  thing  that  is  great  and  uncommon. 
The  very  first  cuscovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  an 
inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight 
through  all  its  faculties," 

As  we  ascribe  beauty,  not  only  to  person3,'but  to  in- 
animate things,  we  give  the  name  of  love  or  liking;  to 
the  emotion  which  beauty,  in  both  these  kinds  ot  ob- 
jects, produces.  It  is  evident,  however,  tliat  HMng  to  a 
pei-son  is  a  very  different  affection  of  mind  from  liking 
(o  an  inanimate  thing.  The  first  always  implies  benev- 
olence ;  but  what  is  inanimate  cannot  be  the  object  of 
benevolence.  Still,  the  two  affections,  however  differ- 
ent, have  a  resemb^nce  in  some  respects ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  that  resemblance,  have  the  same  name :  and 
perhaps  beauty,  in  these  two  different  kinds  of  objects, 
though  it  has  one  name,  may  be  a^  different  in  its  na- 
ture as  the  emotions  which  it  produces  in  us. 

2.  Besides  the  agreeable  emotion  which  beautiful  ob- 
jects produce  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  they  produce 
also  an  opinion  or  judgment  of  some  perfection  or  excel- 
lence in  the  object. 

The  feeling  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  mind,  and  so  also  is 
the  judgment  w^e  form  of  the  object:  but  this  judgment, 
like  all  others,  must  be  true  or  false.  If  it  be  a  true 
judgment,  there  is  some  real  excellence  in  the  object. 
And  the  use  of  all  languages  shows,  that  the  name  of 
beauty  belongs  to  this  excellence  of  tlie  object,  and  not 
to  the  feelings  of  the  spectator. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  not  only  that  the  beau- 
ties we  see  in  nature  are  red,  and  not  fanciful,  but  that 
there  are  thousands  which  our  faculties  aie  too  dull  to 
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perceive.  The  man  who  is  skilled  in  painting  or  statuary 
sees  more  of  the  beauty  of  a  fine  picture  or  statue  than 
a  common  spectator.  The  same  thing  holds  in  all  the 
fine  arts.  The  roost  perfect  works  of  art  have  a  beauty 
that  strikes  even  the  rude  and  ignorant;  but  they  see 
only  a  small  part  of  that  beauty  which  is  seen  in  such 
works  by  those  who  understand  them  perfectly,  and  ceui 
produce  them.  This  may  be  applied  with  no  leas  jus- 
tice to  the  works  of  nature.  They  have  a  beauty  that 
strikes  even  the  ignorant  and  inattentive.  But  the 
more  we  discover  of  their  structure,  of  their  mutual  re- 
lations, and  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed, 
the  greater  beauty,  and  the  more  delightful  marks  of 
art,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  we  discern.  Superior  be- 
ings may  sec  more  than  we ;  but  He  only  who  made 
them,  and  upon  a  review  pronounced  them  all  to  be 
"  very  good,"  can  see  all  their  beauty. 

Our  determinations  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  ob- 
jects may,  I  think,  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds ;  the 
first  we  may  call  imUnciive,  the  other  rational. 

(1.)  Some  objects  strike  us  at  once,  and  appear  beau- 
tiful at  first  sight,  without  any  reflection,  without  our 
being  able  to  say  why  we  call  them  beautiful,  or  being 
able  to  specify  any  perfection  which  justifies  our  judg- 
ment Something  of  this  kind  there  seems  to  be  in 
brute  animals,  and  iii  children  before  the  use  of  reason ; 
nor  does  it  end  with  infancy,  but  continues  through 
life.  In  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  of  butterflies,  in  the 
colors  and  form  of  flowers,  of  shells,  and  of  many  other 
objects,  we  perceive  a  beauty  that  delights ;  but  cannot 
say  what  it  is  in  the  object  that  should  produce  that 
emotion. 

The  beauty  of  the  object  may,  in  such  cases,  be 
called  an  occult  quality.  We  know  well  how  it  affects 
our  senses  ;  but  what  it  is  in  itself  we  know  not.  But 
this,  as  well  as  other  occult  qualities,  is  a  proper  subject 
of  philosophical  disquisition ;  and,  by  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  objects  to  which  nature  has  given  this 
amiable  quality,  we  may  perhaps  discover  some  real 
excellence  in  the  object,  or  at  least  some  valuable  pur- 
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pOfC  that  is  served  by  the  effect  which  it  produces 
upon  us. 

This  instinctive  sense  of  beauty,  in  different  species 
of  aiiimals,  may  differ  as  much  as  the  external  sense  of 
taste,  and  in  each  species  be  adapted  to  its  manner  of 
life.  By  this,  perhaps,  the  various  tribes  are  led  to  as- 
sociate with  their  kind,  to  dwell  among  certain  objects 
rather  thin  others,  and  to  construct  their-  habitation  in 
a  particular  manner.  There  seem  likewise  to  be  varie- 
ties in  the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  by  which  they  are  directed  in  the  choice 
of  a  mate,  and  in  the  love  and  care  of  their  offspring. 
"  We  see,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  "  that  every  different  spe- 
cies of  sensible  creatures  has  its  different  notions  of 
beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most  affected  with  the 
beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  nowhere  more  re- 
markable than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  propor- 
tion, where  we  often  see  the  mate  determined  in  his 
courtship  by  the  single  grain  or  tincture  of  a  feather, 
and  nevei-  discovering  any  chaiTns  but  in  the  color  of  its 
own  species." 

"  Sdt  thalamo  eervaro  firlem,  sanetasqne  YEretur 
Connubii  legos ;  non  iilum  in  pectore  candor 
SoUimtat  Diveii^  ;  neqns  pravum  accendit  amorem 
SplemUiIa  lani^,  vel  honesta  iu  rertico  crista ; 
Parpnreiisve  nitor  pennarmn  ;  asC  ^mina  Iat6 
S'teminea  cxplorat  caaCas,  maculasqne  reqairiC 
C<miatas,  paribnsqne  interlita  coi-pora  guttia ; 
m  moeret,  piotia  Bylvam  dreum  undique  monslris 
Confusam  aspieereB  vnlgo,  partusqne  biformes, 
Bt  getius  ambiguom,  et  venci'k  monumenta  nefandffi. 

!tunc  loGiKla  in  rogco  se  oblsctat  nigra  marito ; 
TTinp  eodom  lasdva  petit  pMlomelacanornni, 
Agnoadtqne  pares  aonitna ;  hino  nootua  tetram 
Caiiitiem  alarani,  ot  glancos  miratur  occUob. 
Kempe  Btbi  semper  constat^  cresciCque  quotannis 
Lndda  progenies,  caatDs  confesaa  pnrenlas : 
Vece  novo  oxultat,  plumaeque  decora  juventua 
Explicat  ad  solem,  patriisque  coloribua  ardet" 

As   far   as   our  deteiminations  of  the  comp^ative 

beauty  of  objects  are  instinctive,  they  aie  no  subject  of 
reasoning  or  of  criticism ;  they  are  purely  the  giit  of 
nature,  and  we  have  no  standard  by  which  they  may 
be  measiired. 

40 
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(2.)  But  there  are  judgments  of  beauty  that  may  be 
called  rational,  being  grounded  on  some  agreeable  qual- 
ity of  the  object  which  is  distinctly  conceived,  and  may 
be  specified. 

This  distinction  between  a  rational  judgment  of 
beauty  and  that  which  is  instinctive,  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  instance.  In  a  heap  of  pebbles,  one  that  is  re- 
markable for  briltiancy  of  color  and  regularity  of  fignre 
will  be  picked  out  of  the  heap  by  a  child.  He  perceives 
a  beauty  in  it,  puts  a  value  upon  it,  and  is  fond  of  the 
property  of  it  For  this  preference  no  reason  can  be 
given,  but  that  children  are,  by  their  constitution,  fond 
of  brilliant  colors,  and  of  regular  figures.  Suppose, 
again,  that  an  expertmechanic  views  a  well-constructed 
machine.  He  sees  all  its  parts  to  be  made  of  the  fittest 
materials,  and  of  the  most  proper  form ;  nothing  supei- 
fluous,  nothing  deficient ;  every  part  adapted  to  its  use, 
and  the  whole  fitted  in  the  most  perfect  manner  to  the 
end  for  which  it  is  intended.  He  pronounces  it  to  be  a 
beautiful  machine.  He  views  it  with  the  same  agi-ee- 
able  emotion  as  the  child  viewed  the  pebble ;  but  he 
can  give  a  reason  for  his  judgment,  and  point  oui; 
the  particular  perfections  of  the  object  on  which  it  is 
grounded. 

Although  the  instinctive  and  the  rational  sense  of 
beauty  may  be  perfectly  distinguished  in  speculation, 
yet,  in  passing  judgment  upon  particular  objects,  they 
are  often  so  mixed  and  confounded,  that  it  is  dilficult 
to  assign  to  each  its  own  province.  Nay,  it  may  often 
happen,  that  a  judgment  of  the  beauty  of  an  object, 
which  was  at  first  merely  instinctive,  shall  afterwards 
become  rational,  when  we  discover  some  latent  peiiec- 
tion  of  which  that  beauty  in  the  object  is  a  sign. 

As  the  sense  of  beauty  may  be  distinguished  into  in- 
stinctive and  rational ;  so,  I  tbink,  beauty  iteelf  may  be 
distinguished  into  original  and  derived. 

The  attributes  of  body  we  ascribe  to  mind,  and.  the 
attributes  of  mind  to  material  objects.  To  inanimate 
things  we  ascribe  life,  and  even  intellectual  and  moral 
quahties.     And  although  the  qualities  that  are  thus 
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nade  ccimmon  belong  to  one  of  the  subjects  iii  the 
proper  sense,  and  to  the  other  metaphorically,  these 
different  senses  are  often  so  mixed  in  our  imagination, 
as  to  produce  the  same  sentiment  with  regard  tii  both. 
It  is  therefore  natural,  and  agreeable  to  the  ulrain  of 
human  sentiments  and  of  human  language,  that  in 
many  cases  the  beauty  which  originally  and  properly  is 
in  the  thing  signified,  should  be  transferred  to  the  sign  ; 
that  which  is  in  the  cause,  to  the  effect ;  that  which  is 
in  the  end,  to  the  means;  and  that  which  is  in  the 
agent,  to  the  instrument. 

If  what  was  just  said  of  the  distinction  between  the 
grandeur  which  we  ascribe  to  qualities  of  mind,  and 
that  which  we  ascribe  to  material  objects,  be  well 
founded,  this  distinction  of  the  beauty  of  objects  wUl 
easily  be  admitted  as  perfectly  analogous  to  it.  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  illustrate  it  by  an  example. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  exterior  of  a  man  more  lovely 
and  more  attractive  than  perfect  good  breeding.  But 
what  is  this  good  breeding  ?  It  consists  of  all  the  ex- 
ternal signs  of  due  respect  to  our  superiors,  condescen- 
sion to  our  inferiors,  politeness  to  all  with  whom  we 
converse  or  have  to  do,  joined  in  the  fair  sex  with  that 
delicacy  of  outward  behaviour  which  becomes  them. 
And  how  comes  it  to  have  such  charms  in  the  eyes  of 
all  mankind  ?  For  this  reason  oidy,  as  I  apprehend, 
that  it  is  a  natm'al  sign  of  that  temper,  and  those  allec- 
tions  and  sentiments  with  regard  to  others,  and  with  re- 
gard to  ourselves,  which  are  in  themselves  truly  amiable 
and  beautiful.  This  is  the  original,  of  which  good 
breeding  is  the  picture ;  and  it  is  the  beauty  of  the 
original  that  is  reflected  to  our  sense  by  the  picture. 
The  beauty  of  good  breeding,  therefore,  is  not  originally 
ill  the  external  behaviour  in  which  it  consists,  but  is 
derived  from  the  qualities  of  mind  which  it  expresses. 
And  though  there  may  be  good  breeding  without  the 
amiable  qualities  of  mind,  its  beauty  is  still  derived 
from  what  it  naturally  expresses. 

Having  explained  these  distinctions  of  our  seme  of 
bemUy  into  imtinclive  and  rational,  and  of  beauty  itself 
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into  ori^nal  and  derived,  I  would  now  proceed  to  give 
a  general  view  of  those  qualities  in  objects  to  which 
we  may  justly  and  rationally  ascribe  beauty,  whether 
original  or  derived. 

But  here  some  embarrassment  arises  from  the  vague 
meaning  of  the  word  beavt}j,  which  I  had  occasion  be- 
fore to  observe.  Sometimes  it  is  extended,  so  as  to 
include  every  thing  that  pleases  a  good  taste,  and  so 
comprehends  grandeur  and  novelty,  as  well  as  what  in 
a  more  restricted  sense  is  called  beauty.  At  other 
times,  it  is  even  by  good  ■writers  confined  to  the  objects 
of  sight,  when  they  are  either  seen,  or  remembered,  or 
imagined.  Yet  it  is  admitted  by  all  men,  that  there 
are  beauties  in  music ;  that  there  is  beauty  as  well  as 
sublimity  in  composition,  both  in  verse  and  in  prose ; 
that  there  is  beauty  in  characters,  in  affections,  and  in 
actions.  These  are  not  objects  of  sight;  and  a  man 
may  be  a  good  judge  of  beauty  of  various  kinds,  who 
has  not  the  faculty  of  sight. 

To  give  a  determinate  meaning  to  a  word  so  va- 
riously extended  and  restricted,  I  know  no  better  way 
than  what  is  suggested  by  the  common  division  of  the 
objects  of  taste  into  novelty,  grandew,  and  beauty. 
Novelty,  it  is  plain,  is  no  quality  of  the  new  object,  but 
merely  a  relation  which  it  has  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
person  to  whom  it-  is  new.  Therefore,  if  this  general 
division  be  just,  every  quality  in  an  object  that  pleases 
a  good  taste  must,  in  one  degree  or  another,  have 
either  grandeur  or  beauty.  It  may  stil!  be  difficult  to 
fix  the  precise  limit  betwixt  grandeur  and  beauty;  but 
they  must  together  comprehend  every  thing  fitted  by 
its  nature  to  please  a  good  taste,  —  that  is,  every  real 
perfection  and  excellence  in  the  objects  we  contem- 
plate. 

In  a  poem,  in  a  picture,  in  a  piece  of  music,  it  is  real 
excellence  that  pleases  a  good  taste.  In  a  person,  every 
perfection  of  the  mind,  moral  or  intellectual,  and  every 
perfection  of  the  body,  gives  pleasure  to  the  spectator 
as  well  asto  the  owner,  when  there  is  no  envy  or  ma- 
lignity to  destroy  that  pleasure.     It  is  therefore  in  the 
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scale  of  perfection  and  real  excellence  that  we  must 
look  for  what  is  either  grand  or  beautiful  in  objects. 
What  is  the  proper  object  of  admiration  ia  grand,  and 
what  is  the  proper  object  of  love  and  esteem  is  beauii/uL 

This,  I  think,  is  the  only  notion  of  beauty  that  corre- 
sponds with  the  division  «)f  the  objects  of  taste  which 
has  been  generally  received  by  philosophers.  And  this 
connection  of  beauty  with  rcEil  perfection  was  a  capital 
doctrine  of  the  Socratic  school.  It  "is  often  ascribed 
to  Socrates  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato  and  of  Xeno- 
phou. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual perfections  of  mind,  and  in  its  active  powci-s, 
that  beauty  originally  dwells ;  and  that  from  this,  as 
the  fountain,  all  the  beauty  which  we  perceive  in  the 
insible  world  is  derived. 

This,  I  think,  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers before  named ;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  Dr.  Akenside  among  the  moderns. 


Of  beautsoos  anil  sublime.    Hete  hand  in  iLitnd 
Sit  paramonnC  the  graces.    Here  enthroned, 
Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  aivs, 
Invites  the  sOul  to  never-fading  joy." 

But  neither  mind,  nor  any  of  its  qualities  or  powers,  is 
an  immediate  object  of  perception  to  man.  We  are, 
indeed,  immediately  conscious  of  the  operations  of  our 
own  mind ;  and  every  degree  of  perfection  in  them 
gives  the  purest  pleasure,  with  a  proportional  degree 
of  self-esteem,  so  flattering  to  self-love,  that  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  keep  it  within  just  bounds,  so  that  we 
may  not  think  of  ourselves  above  what  we  ought  to 
think. 

Other  minds  we  perceive  only  through  the  medium 
of  material  objects,  on  which  their  signatures  are  im- 
pressed. It  is  through  this  medium  that  we  perceive 
life,  activity,  wisdom,  and  every  moral  and  intellectual 
quality  in  other  beings.  The  signs  of  tho^  qualities 
are  immediately  perceived  by  the  senses  ;  by  them  the 
40* 
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qualities  themselves  aTe  reflected  to  ouv  undcrstandiHg, 
and  we  are  very  apt  to  attribute  to  the  sign  the  beauty 
or  the  grandeur  which  is  properly  and  originally  in  the 
things  signified. 

Thus  the  beaiiiiea  of  miad,  though  invisible  in  them- 
selves, are  perceived  in  the  objects  of  sense,  oti  which 
their  image  is  impressed. 

If  we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  the  qualities  in 
sensible  objects  to  which  we  ascribe  beauty,  I  appre- 
hend we  shall  find  in  all  of  them  some  relation  to  mind, 
and  the  greatest  in  those  that  are  most  beautiful. 

The  qualities  of  inanimate  matter,  in  which  we  per- 
ceive beauty,  ai^e  sound,  color,  form,  and  moHon;  the 
first  an  object  of  bearvng;,  the  other  three  of  sight; 
which  we  may  consider  in  order. 

1.  In  a  single  note,  sounded  by  a  very  fine  voice, 
there  is  a.  beauty  which  we  do  not  perceive  in  the  same 
note,  sounded  by  a  bad  voice,  or  an  imperfect  instru- 
ment. I  need  not  atterript  to  enumerate  the  perfections 
in  a  single  note  which  give  beauty  to  it.  Some  of 
them  have  names  in  the  science  of  music,  and  there 
perhaps  are  others  which  have  no  names.  But  I  think 
it  will  be  allowed,  that  every  quality  which  gives  beauty 
to  a  single  note  is  a  sign  of  some  perfection,  either  in 
the  organ,  whether  it  be  the  human  voice  or  an  instru- 
ment, or  in  the  execution.  The  beauty  of  the  sound 
is  both  the  sign  and  the  effect  of  this  perfection ;  and 
the  perfection  of  the  cause  is  the  only  reason  we  can 
assign  for  the  beauty  of  the  effect. 

In  a  composition  of  sounds,  ora  piece  of  music,  the 
beauty  is  either  in  the  harmo-ny,  the  ijielody,  or  the  ex- 
pression. The  beauty  of  expression  must  be  derived 
either  from  the  beanty  of  the  thing  expressed,  or  from 
the  art  and  skill  employed  in  expressing  it  properly.   . 

In  harmony,  the  very  names  of  concord  and  discord 
are  metaphorical,  and  suppose  some  analogy  between 
the  relations  of  sound,  to  which  they  are  figuratively 
applied,  and  the  relations  of  minds  and  afiiections  which 
they  originally  and  properly  signify.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge  by  my  ear,  when  two  or  more  persons  of  a  good 
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voice  and  ear  converse  togetlier  in  amity  and  friend- 
ship, the  tones  of  thek  different  voices  are  concordant, 
but  become  discordant  when  they  give  vent  to  angry 
passions',  so  that,  without  hearing  what  is  said,  one 
may  know  by  the  tones  of  the  diflerenfc  voices  whether 
they  quarrel  or  converse  amicably.  This,  indeed,  is 
not  so  easily  perceived  in  those  who  have  been  taught, 
by  good  breeding,  to  suppress  angry  tones  of  voice, 
even  when  they  are  angry,  as  in  the  lowest  ranks,  who 
express  their  angry  passions  without  any  restraint. 

"When  discord  arises  occasionally  in  conversation,  but 
soon  terminates  in  perfect  amity,  we  receive  more 
pleasure  than  from  perfect  unanimity.  In  lilce  manner, 
in  the  harmony  of  music,  discordant  sounds  are  occa- 
sionally introduced,  but  it  is  always  in  order  to  give  a 
relish  to  the  most  perfect  concord  that  follows. 

"Whether  these  analogies  between  the  harmony  of  a 
piece  of  music  and  harmony  in  the  intercourse  of  minds 
be  merely  fanciful,  or  have  any  real  foundation  in  fact, 
I  submit  to  those  who  have  a  nicer  ear,  and  have  ap- 
plied it  to  observations  of  this  kind.  If  they  have 
any  just  foundation,  as  they  seem  to  me  to  have,  they 
serve  to  account  for  the  metaphorical  application  of 
the  names  of  concord  and  discord  to  the  relations  of 
sounds ;  to  account  for  the  pleasure  we  have  from  har- 
mony in  music ;  and  to  show  that  the  beauty  of  har- 
mony is  derived  from  the  relation  it  has  to  agreeable 
affections  of  wiind. 

With  regard  to  melody,  I  leave  it  to  the  adepts  in 
the  science  of  music  to  determine  whether  music,  com- 
posed according  to  the  established  rales  of  harmony 
and  melody,  can  be  altogether  void  of  expression ;  and 
whether  music  that  has  no  expression  can  have  any 
beauty.  To  me  it  seems,  that  every  strain  In  melody 
that  is  agreeable  is  an  imitation  of  the  tones  of  the 
human  voice  in  the  expression  of  some  sentiment  or 
passion,  or  an  imitation  of  some  other  object  in  nature ; 
and  that  music,  as  well  as  poetry,  is  an  imitative  art 

3.  The  sense  of  beauty  in  tlie  colors  and  in  the  mo- 
tions of  inanimate  objects  is,  I  believe,  in  some  cases, 
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instinctive.  We  see  that  children  and  savages  are 
pleased  with  brilliant  colors  and  sprightly  motions.  In 
persons  of  an  improved  and  rational  taste,  there  are 
many  sources  ftom  which  colors  and  motions  may  de- 
rive their  beauty.  They,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  ob- 
jects, admit  of  regularity  and  variety.  The  motions 
produced  by  machinery  indicate  the  perfection  or  im- 
perfection of  the  mechanism,  and  may  be  better  or 
worse  adapted  to  their  end,  and  from  that  derive  their 
beauty  or  deformity. 

The  colors  of  natursil  objects  are  commonly  signs  of 
some  good  or  bad  quality  in  the  object ;  or  they  may 
suggest  to  the  imagination  something  agi'ccabie  or  dis- 
agreeable, A  number  of  clouds  of  different  and  ever- 
clianging  hue,  seen  on  the  ground  of  a  serene  azure 
sky  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  present  to  the  eye  of 
every  man  a  glorious  spectacle.  It  is  hard  to  say, 
whether  we  should  call  it  grand  or  beautiful.  It  is 
both  in  a  high  degree.  Clouds  towering  above  clouds, 
variously  tinged,  according  as  they  approach  nearer  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  enlarge  our  conceptions  of 
the  regions  above  us.  They  give  us  a  view  of  the  fur- 
niture of  those  regions,  which,  in  an  unclouded  air, 
seem  to  be  a  perfect  void ;  but  are  now  seen  to  contain 
the  stores  of  wind  and  rain,  bound  up  for  the  present, 
but  to  be  poured  down  upon  the  earth  in  due  season. 
Even  the  simple  rustic  does  not  look  upon  this  beauti- 
ful sky  merely  as  a  show  to  please  the  eye,  but  as  a 
happy  omen  of  fine  weather  to  come, 

3.  If  we  consider,  in  the  last  place,  the  beauty  of 
form  or  Jig'ure  in  inanimate  objects,  this,  according  to 
Dr.  Hutcheson,  results  from  regularity,  mixed  with  va- 
riety. Here  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  regularity,  in 
all  cases,  expresses  design  and  art :  for  nothing  regular 
■was  ever  the  work  of  chance ;  and  where  regularity  is 
joined  with  variety,  it  expresses  design  more  strongly. 
Besides,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  regular  figures 
are  more  easily  and  more  perfectly  comprehended  by 
the  mind  than  the  irregular,  of  which  we  can  never  form 
an  adequate  conception. 
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Although  straight  lines  and  plane  surfaces  have  a 
beauty  from  their  regularity,  they  admit  of  no  variety, 
and  therefore  are  beauties  of  the  lovi^est  order.  Curve 
lines  and  surfaces  admit  of  infijiite  variety,  joined  with 
every  degree  of  regularity;  and  therefore,  in  many 
cases,  excel  in  beauty  those  that  are  straight. 

But  the  beauty  arising-from  regularity  and  variety 
must  always  yield  to  that  which  arises  from  the  fitness 
of  the  form  for  the  end  intended.  In  every  thing  made 
for  an  end,  the  form  must  be  adapted  to  that  end ;  and 
every  thing  in  the  form  that  suits  the  end  is  a  beauty ; 
every  thing  that  unfits  it  for  its  end  is  a  deformity. 
The  forms  of  a  pillar,  of  a  sword,  and  of  a  balance, 
are  very  diffei-ent.  Each  may  have  great  beauty ;  but 
that  beauty  is  derived  from  the  fitness  of  the  form  and 
of  the  matter  for  the  purpose  intended. 

The  beauties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  inanimate  matter,  in  any  form  which 
huriian  art  can  give  it.  The  beauties  of  the  field,  of 
the  forest,  and  of  the  flower-garden,  strilce  a  child  long 
before  he  can  reason.  He  is  delighted  with  what  he 
sees ;  but  he  knows  not  why.  This  is  instinct,  but  it 
is  not  confined  to  childhood ;  it  continues  through  all 
the  stages  of  life.  It  leads  the  florist,  the  botanist,  the 
philosopher,  to  examine  and  compare  th6  objects  which 
nature,  by  this  powerful  instinct,  recommends  to  his 
attention.  By  degrees  he  becomes  a  critic  in  beauties 
of  this  kind,  and  can  give  a  reason  why  he  .prefers  one 
to  another.  In  every  species  he  sees  the  greatest  beauty 
in  the  plants  or  flowers  that  are  most  perfect  in  their 
kind,  which  have  neither  suffered  from  unkindly  soil 
nor  inclement  weather ;  which  have  not  been  robbed  of 
their  nourishment  by  other  plants,  nor  hurt  by  any 
accident.  "When  he  cxainines  the  internal  structure  of 
those  productions  of  nature,  and  traces  them  from  their 
embryo  state  in  the  seed  to  their  maturity,  he  sees  a 
thousand  beautiful  contrivances  of  nature,  which  feast 
his  understanding  more  than  their  external  form  de- 
lighted his  eye. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  we  perceive  still  greater  beau- 
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ties  than  in  the  vegetable.  Here  we  observe  life,  and 
sense,  and  activity,  various  instincts  and  aft'ections,  and 
in  many  eases  great  sagacity.  These  are  attributes  of 
mind,  and  have  an  original  beanty.  As  we  allow  to 
brute  animals  a  thinking  principle  or  mind,  though  far 
inferior  to  that  which  is  in  man,  and  as,  in  many  of 
their  intellectual  and  active  powei-s,  they  very  much 
resemble  the  human  species,  their  actions,  their  mo- 
tions, and  even  their  looks,  derive  a  beauty  from  the 
powers  of  thought  which  they  express.  There  is  a 
wonderful  variety  in  their  manner  of  life;  and  we  find 
the  powers  they  possess,  their  outward  form,  and  their 
inward  structure,  exactly  adapted  to  it.  In  every  spe- 
cies, the  more  perfectly  any  individual  is  fitted  for  its 
end  and  manner  of  life,  the  greater  is  its  beauty. 

But  of  all  the  objects  of  sense,  the  most  striking  and 
attractive  beauty  is  perceived  in  the  human  species,  and 
particularly  in  woman.  Milton  represents  Satan  him- 
self, in  surveying  the  furniture  of  this  globe,  as  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  first  happy  pair. 

"  Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tnll, 
Godlike  erecl !  with  native  honor  clad 
Id  naked  majeatf ,  seemed  loi'da  uf  nlL 
And  worthy  seemed,  for  in  their  looks  divine, 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker,  shone 
Tniai,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severs  and  pure ; 
Severe,  hut  in  tra^  filial  freedom  pltiecd. 
Whence  true  aut[ioriC;f  in  man ;  ttiongh  both 
Not  equal,  as  their  sex  not  equal,  scorned; 
For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed, 
Por  softness  she,  and  sv     


In  this  well-known  passage  of  Milton,  we  see  that 
this  great  poet  derives  the  beanty  of  the  first  pair  in 
paradise  from  those  expressions  of  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  which  appeared  in  their  outward  form  and  de- 
meanour. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  the  expression  of  a 
fine  countenance  may  be  unnaturally  disjoined  from 
the  amiable  qualities  which  it  naturally  expresses :  but 
we  presume  the  contrary  till  we  have  clear  evidence  ; 
and  even  then  we  pay  homage  to  the  expression,  as  we 
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do  to  the  throne  when  it  happens  to  be  unworthily 
filled.* 

"  Of  later  worka  on  the  philosophy  of  tasto,  the  following  are  among 
the  moat  important:  —  Kant,  Kritik  det  Urtlieiiskraft  unit  BeoliocMwDgea 
ol/cr  das  Ge/iiW  ifes  Schanea  unci  £rhabenen  (translated  int«  IFroncU  by  J. 
Bami,  CVilioiie  da  Jugement,  &c.) ;  ScMeiermaelier,  Vorlesatigen  Dber  die 
jEstttetik;  Weisse,  ^stem  der .^Islh^k  nfe  WissensAajl  von  derides  der 
SchOnheit ;  H^;el,  Cows  iTEstJieliqm  amd^e  et  irodait  de  I'AUemand,  par 
M.  B^nard;  Jouliitiy,  Gown  ^^lietiaue ;  Alison's  Esaws  oa  the  NtiUtee 
and  Prindiika  of  Taste  ;  Stewart's  Phuos^iical  Essays,  Kirtll. ;  Kn^ht'a 
AnaiytiixU  Ingvirg  into  the  Princif^  of  Taste;  Schiller's  Esthetic  Letters, 
Essays,  &c.,  translated  bj  J.  Weiss ;  Daniel'a  Platosophi/  of  the  Betadijid, 
from  the  Freach  of  Cousin.  —  Ed. 
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SJR  W.  HAMILTON'S  DOCTRINE  OF  COMMON  SENSE  AHD 
THEORY  OE  PERCEPTION.  —  KATURAI.  BEAUSM.  — 
PRESENTATIVE    KNOWUiDGE.* 

OUB  cognitions,  it  is  evident,  are  not  all  at  second  hand. 
Consequents  cannot,  by  an  infinite  regress,  be  evolved  out  of 
lintecedenls,  which  are  themselves  only  consequents.  Demon- 
slration,  if  proof  be  possible,  behooves  to  repose  at  Isist  on 
propositions,  which,  carrying  their  own  evidaace,  necessitate 
tlieir  own  admission ;  and  which  being,  as  primary,  inexplica- 
ble, as  inexplicable,  iEComprehensible,  must  consequently  mani- 
fest themselves  less  in  the  character  of  cognitions  than  of  facts, 
of  whbh  consciousness  assures  us  under  the  simple  form  of 
feeling  or.  belief. 

Without  at  present  attempting  to  detpvmine  the  character, 
number,  and  relations  —  waiving,  in  short,  all  attempt  at  an 
articulate  analysis  and  cJassifieation  —^  of  the  primary  elements 
of  cognition,  as  carrying  us  into  a  discussion  beyond  our  limits, 
and  not  of  indispensable  importance  for  the  end  we  have  in 
vlew;t  it  is  sufficient  lo  have  it  conceded,  in  general,  Ihat  such 


it  is  hoped,  a  faittiful  sketdt  of  his  doctrine  on  Bomo  of  the  cardinal  jiomls 
in  his  Bjstein ;  lint  justice  to  the  author  —  one  of  tlie  most  aenta  piiiloso- 
phers  of  the  present  i^,  and  one  of  the  most  omditc  philosophers  of  any 
aee  —  requires  that  they  should  be  read  and  studied  in  the  oonneelion  in 
whieb  they  stand.  Here,  ns  isewh  th  f  eticcs  of  the  author  to  his 
n  Notes  an  retted,  thong'li  b  t  a    malt  proportion,  numerically  con- 
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elements  there  are  ;  and  this  concession  of  their  c 
supposed,  I  shall  proceed  to  hazard  some  observations,  princi- 
pally in  regard  to  their  authority  as  warrants  and  criteria  of 
truth.  Nor  can  this  assumption  of  the  existence  of  some  origi- 
nal bases  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  itself  be  refused  by  any. 
For  even  those  philosophers  who  profess  to  derive  all  our 
"  knowledge  from  experience,  and  who  admit  no  universal  truths 
of  intelligence  but  such  as  are  generalized  from  individual 
traths  of  fact,  —  even  these  philosophers  are  forced  virtually  to 
acknowledge,  at  the  root  of  the  several  acts  of  observation  from 
which  their  generalization  starts,  some  law  or  principle  to  which 
they  can  appeal  as  guaranteeing  the  procedure,  should  the 
validity  of  these  primordial  acts  themselves  he  called  in  ques- 
tion. This  acknowledgment  is,  among  others,  made  even  by 
Locke  ;  and  on  such  fundamental  guarantee  of  induction  he 
even  bestows  the  name  of  Common  Sense. 

Limiting,  therefore,  our  consideration  to  the  question  of  au- 
thority, how,  it  is  asked,  do  these  primary  propositions,  these 
cognitions  at  first  liand,  these  fundamental  facts,  feelings,  be- 
liefs, certify  us  of  their  own  veracity .'  To  this  the  only  pos- 
sible answer  is,  that,  as  elements  of  our  mental  constitution,  as 
the  essential  conditions  of  our  knowledge,  fhey  must  by  us  be 

one  in.  which  much  remains  to  bo  accoroplishod.  Piincipios  of  cogniiion, 
Vhidi  now  etand  b&  ultimate,  may,  I  tliink,  be  reduceil  to  simpuor  ele- 
ments ;  and  Eome,  which  are  now  viewed  as  direct  and  positive,  maj  be 
shown  to  be  tn«re\j  indirect  and  negatif o ;  tlieii-  cogcnc}'  ilependins;,  not 
on  the  immediate  necessitj  of  thinking  them,  —  for  ifcaniod  uncoodition- 
ally  ont  thoy  are  thamaelvos  ineogitable,  —  bat  in  the  impossibility  of 
thinking  something  to  wMoh  they  are  directi/  opposed,  and  from  whicli 
they  are  the  immemato  recoila.  .&ji  expositioa  of  the  axiom,  —  that  posi- 
tive tliougbt  lies  in  the  limitation  oe  conditioning  of  one,  or  other  of  two 
opposite' ex Ireniae,  neither  of  which,  as  nnconditioncd,  can  be  realized  to 
the  mind  as  possible,  and  yet  of  whiob,  as  contradictories,  one  or  other 
mnst,  by  the  fnndnmentol  laws  oT  thought;  be  recognised  aa  necessmy;  — 
the  oxposi^oTi  of  this  great  but  nnenounced  axiom  would  show  that  somo 
of  the  most  iilnstnous  principles  are  only  its  subordinate  mbdificadDns,  as 
applied  to  certain  primary  nniions,  intuitions,  dntn,  fpnns,  or  calcgorios  of 
inlelli^nce,  aa  Existence,  Quantity  (protcnsive.  Time;  extensive,  Space ; 
intensive,  Dejn'eG),  Qnalilv,  &c.  Such  modifications,  for  example,  are  the 
priiidples  of  Cause  and  EtFect,  Substance  and  Phenomenon,  Sic 

I  may  here  also  observe,  that,  though  ike  primajy  Iruty  offatt  and  the 
primarji  iralia  of  intelligBi\ce  (the  amtirigwt  and  ntcessaiy  ttutlis  of  Reid) 
form,  two  very  distinct  diisses  of  the  original  beliela  or  mtuidons  of  con- 
sciousness, tliero  appears  no  aufficient  ground  to  regard  their  sources  as 
diSei'cnt,  and  thererore  to  be  distinguisbed  by  diOercnt  names.  In  this  I 
regret  tlint  T  nm  nnp')le  to  agi'eo  with  Mr.  Slowmt.  Sec  his  Ehmeals, 
Vol  II.  CIlHp   1..  ali,l  hi..;  A.r,.,mt.  of  R(M,  Scrt  II  ,  near  tliO  cud. 
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accepted  as  true.  To  suppose  their  falsehood  is  to  suppose 
that  we  are  created  capable  of  intelligence  in  order  to  be  made 
the  victims  of  delusioa ;  that  God  is  a  deceiver,  and  the  root 
of  our  nature  a  lie.  But  such  a  supposition,  if  gratuitous,  ia 
manifeally  illegitimate.  For,  on  the  contrary,  the  data  of  our 
original  consciousness  must,  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  inslanee, 
be  presumed  true.  It  is  only  if  proved  false,  that  their  authority 
can,  in  consequence  of  that  proof,  he,  in  the  second  instance, 
disallowed. 

Speaking,  therefore,  generally,  fj)  argue  from  common  sense 
is  simply  to  show,  that  the  denial  of  a  given  proposition  would 
involve  ibe  denial  of  some  original  datum  of  consciousness.  In 
this  case,  as  every  original  datum  of  consciousness  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed true,  the  proposition  in  qtiesiion,  as  dependent  on  such 
a  principle,  must  be  admitted. 

This  being  understood,  the  following  propositions  are  either 
self-evident,  or  admit  of  easy  proof:  — 

1  The  end  of  philosophy  is  tiuth ,  and  consciousness  is  the 
mstiument  and  ciitenon  ot  its  acquisition  In  other  words, 
philoBophy  IS  the  development  and  application  of  th*"  consti- 
tutne  and  noimal  trudis  which  consciousness  immediately  le- 

^  Philosophy  IS  thus  wholly  dependent  upon  conwiouincss  , 
thf  poi'Jibility  of  the  fnimei  'lupposmg  the  triftwoithme'is  of  the 

3.  Consciousness  is  to  be  presumed  trustworthy,  until  proved 
mendacious. 

4.  The  mendacity  of  consciousness  is  proved,  if  its  data,  im- 
mediately in  themselves,  or  mediately  in  their  necessary  conse- 
quences, heshown  to  stand  in  mutual  contradiction. 

5.  The  immediate  or  mediate  repugnance  of  any  two  of  its 
data  being  established,  the  presumption  in  favor  of  the  general 
veracity  of  consciousness  is  abolished,  or  rather  reversed.  For 
while,  on  the  one  band,  all  that  is  not  contradictory  is  not  there- 
fore true;  on  the  other,  a  positive  proof  of  falsehood,  in  one 
instance,  establishes  a  presumption  of  probable  falsehood  in 
all ;  for  the  maxim,  "  Falsus  in  una,  falsus  in  omnibus"  must 
determine  the  credibility  of  consciousness,  as  the  credibility  of 
every  other  witness. 

6. 'No  attempt  to  show  that  the  data  of  consciousness  are 
(either  in  themselves  or  in  their  necessary  consequences)  mu- 
tually contradictory  has  yet  succeeded  ;  and  the  presumption  m 
favor  of  the  truth  of  consciousness  and  the  possibility  of  phi- 
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losophy  has,  tlierefore,  never  teen  redargued.  In  other  vfoiUp, 
aa  original,  universal,  dogmatic  subversion  of  laioivledge  iias 
hitherto  been  found  impossible. 

7,  No  philosopher  has  ever  formally  denied  the  truth  or  tiis- 
claimed  the  authority  of  consciousness ;  but  few  or  none  huve 
been  content  implicitly  to  accept  and  consistently  to  follow  out 
its  dictates.  Insfead  of  humbly  resorting  to  consciousness,  to 
draw  from  thence  his  doctrines  and  their  proof,  each  dogmatic 
speculator  looked  only  into  consciousness,  there  to  discover  his 
preadopted  opinions.  In  philosophy,  men  have  abused  the  code 
of  natural,  as,  in  theology,  the  code  of  positive,  revelation ;  and 
the  epigraph  of  a  great  Protestant  divine  on  the  book  of  Scrip- 
ture is  certainly  not  less  applicable  to  the  book  of  c 


8.  The  first  and  mos^  obtrusive  consequence  of  this  procedure 
has  been,  the  multiplication  of  philosophical  systems  in  every 
conceivable  aberration  from  the  unity  of  truth. 

9.  The  second,  but  less  obvious,  consequence  has  been,  the 
virtual  surrender,  by  each  several  system,  of  the  possibility  of 
philosophy  in  general.  Far,  as  the  possibility  of  philosophy 
supposes  the  absolute  truth  of  consciousness,  every  system 
which  proceeded  on  the  hypothesis,  that  even  a  single  deliver- 
ance of  consciousness  is  untrue,  did,  however  it  might  eschew 
the  overt  declaratioc,  thereby  invalidate  the  general  credibility 
of  consciousness,  and  supply  to  the  skeptic  the  premises  he 
required  to  subvert  philosophy,  in  so  fjr  as  that  sjstem  repie- 
sented  it 

10.  And  yet,  although  the  past  history  of  philosophy  has,  la 
a  great  measure,  been  only  a  history  of  variation  and  error 
{variasse  erroris  est)  yet  the  ca  oe  of  th  s  va  at  on  being 
known,  we  obtain  a  val  d  gio  nd  of  hope  tor  tie  destiny  of 
philosophy  in  future.  Because  s  ce  pi  losophy  las-  hitlieito 
been  inconsistent  with  self  only  n  be  g  u  cons  e  vith  the 
dictates  of  our  natural  bel  eft  ■ — ■ 

"For  Truth  a  ca  ho     n      N       e  o       — 

it  follows,  that  philosopl  y  has  <■     p  y  to  ret     it    n  t   -al  con- 
;o  return  to  un  ty  a  id  tr  ith 
— o  ;his,  we  have  only  to  ■attend  to  the  three  following 
IS  or  precautions  -  — 
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1",  That  wc  omit  notliiag,  not  either  an  original  datum  of 
consciousness,  or  the  legitimate  consequence  of  such  a  datum  ; 

2°,  That  we  embrace  all  the  original  data  of  consciousness, 
and  edt  their  legitimate  conseciuences ;  and, 

3°,  That  we  exhibit  each  of  these  in  its  individual  integrity, 
neither  distorted  nor  mutilated,  and  in  its  relative  place,  whether 
of  preeminenco  or  subordination. 

Nor  can  it  be  contended  that  consciousness  has  spoken  in  so 
feeble  or  ambiguous  a  voice,  that  philosophera  have  misappre- 
hended or  misunderstood  her  enouncementa.  On  the  contrary, 
thev  have  been  usually  agreed  about  the  fact  and  purport  of  flie 
deliverance,  differing  only  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  might 
evade  or  qualify  its  acceptance. 

This  I  shall  illustrate  by  a  memorable  example,  —  by  one  in 
reference  to  the  very  cardinal  point  of  philosophy.  In  the  act 
of  sensible  perception,  I  am  conscious  of  two  things;  —  of  my- 
self as  the  perceiving  subject.,  and  of  an  external  reality-,  in 
relation  with  my  sense,  a&  the  oijeft  percewed.  Of  the  exist- 
ence of  both  these  things  I  am  convinced  ;  because  I  am  con- 
scious of  knowing  each  of  them,  not  mediately  in  something 
else,  as  represented,  but  immediately  in  itself,  as  enisling.  Of 
their  mutual  independence  I  am  no  leas  convinced ;  because 
each  is  apprehended  equally,  and  at  once,  in  the  same  indivisi- 
ble energy,  the  one  not  preceding  or  determining,  the  other 
not  following  or  determined  ;  and  because  each  is  apprehended 
out  of,  and  in  direct  contrast  to,  the  other. 

Such  is  the  fact  of  perception,  as  given  in  consciousness,  and 
as  it  affords  to  mankind  in  general  tb^  conjunct  assurance  diey 
possess  of  their  osvn  existence,  and  of  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world.  Nor  are  the  contents  of  the  deliverance,  con- 
sidered as  a  phenomenon,  denied  by  those  who  still  hesitate  to 
admit  the  truth  of  its  testimony. 

The  contents  of  the  fad  of  perception,  as  given  in  con- 
sciousness, being  thus  established,  what  are  the  consequences 
to  philosophy,  according  as  tlie  truth  of  its  testimony  (1.)  is,  or 
(U.)  is  not,  admitted  7 

I.  On  the  former  alternative,  the  veracity  of  consciousness, 
in  the  fact  of  perception,  being  unconditionally  acknowledged, 
we  have  established  at  once,  without  hypothesis  or  demonstra- 
tion, the  reality  of  mind  and  the  reality  of  matter ;  while  no 
concession  is  yielded  to  the  skeptic,  through  which  he  may  sub- 
vert philosophy  in  manifesting  its  self-contradiction.     The  one 
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legitimate  doctrine,  ihus  possible,  may  be  cailoJ  Natural  lleah 
ism  or  Natural  Dualism. 

IL  On  the  latti^  alteraafive,  _;Jue  great  variations  fi-om  truth 
and  nature  may  be  conceived,  —  and  all  of  these  have  actually 
found  their  advocates,  —  according  as  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness, in  the  fact  of  perception,  (A.)  is  wholly,  or  (B.)  is 
partially,  rejected. 

A.  If  wholly  rejected,  that  is,  if  nothing  but  the  phenomenal 
reality  of  the  fact  itself  be  allowed,  the  result  is  Nikilism.  This 
may  oe  conceived  either  as  a  dogmatical  or  as  a  skeptical  opin- 
ion ;  and  Hume  and  Fichte  have  competently  shown,  that,  if 
the  truth  of  consciousness  be  not  uncoEditionally  recognized, 
Nihilism  is  the  conclusion  in  which  our  speculation,  if  consist- 
ent with  itself,  must  end. 

B.  On  the  other  hand,  if  parliaUy  rejected,  four  schemes 
emerge,  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  fact  is  tampered 

i.  If  the  veracity  of  consciousness  be  allowed  to  the  equi- 
poise of  the  subject  and  object  in  the  act,  but  disallowed  to  the 
reality  of  their  antithesis,  the  system  of  Aisolule  Identity 
(whereof  Pantheism  is  the  corollary)  arises,  which  reduces 
mind  and  matter  to  phenomenal  modifications  of  the  same  com- 
mon substance. 

ii,,  iii.  Again,  if  the  testimony  of  consciousness  be  refused 
to  the  equal  originality  and  reciprocal  independence  of  the  sub- 
ject and  object  in  perception,  two  unitarian  schemes  are  deter- 
mined, according  as  the  one  or  as  the  other  of  these  correlatives 
is  supposed  the  prior  and  genetic.  Is  the  object  educed  from 
the  subject?  Idealism;  is  the  subject  educed  from  the  object? 
Materialism',  is  the  result. 

iv.  Finally,  if  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  an  external  world  existing  be  rejected,  with  the  Idealist, 
but,  with  the  Eealist,  the  existmice  of  that  world  be  affirmed  ; 
we  liave  a  scheme  which,  as  it  by  many  various  hypotheses 
endeavours,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  give  up  the  reality  of  an 
unknown  material  universe,  and,  on  tlie  other,  to  explain  the 
ideal  illusion  of  its  cognition,  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of' 
Cosmothetic  Idealism,  Hypothetical  Realism,  or  Hypothetical 
Dualism.  This  last,  though  the  most  vacillating,  inconsequent, 
and  self-contradictory  of  all  systems,  is  the  one  which,  as  less 
obnoxious  in  its  acknowledged  consequences  (being  a  kind  of 
compromise  between  speculation  and  common  sense),  has 
found  favor  with  the  immense  majority  of  philosophers. 
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From  iho  rejection  of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  this  ex- 
ample of  perception,  we  have  thus,  in  the  first  place,  multi- 
plicity, speculative  variation,  error;  in  the  second,  systems 
practically  dangerous ;  and,  in  the  third,  the  incompetence  of 
an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  by  any  of  these 
systems  against  the  conclusions  of  others. 

Now,  there  are  only  two  of  the  preceding  theories  of  pereep- 
tion,  with  one  or  other  of  which  Eeid's  doctrine  can  possibly  ho 
identified.  He  ia  a  Dualist ;  —  and  the  only  doubt  is,  whether 
he  be  a  Natwal  Realist,  or  a  HypoUietical  Realist,  under  the 
finer  form  of  Egoistical  Representaiionism. 

The  cause  why  Eeid  lefi  the  character  of  his  doctrine  am- 
biguous on  this  the  very  cardinal  point  of  bis  philosophy,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  following  circumstances  :  — 

1°,  That,  in  general,  (although  the  same  may  b«  said  of  all 
other  philosophers,)  he  never  discriminated,  either  speculatively 
or  lustorically,  the  three  theories  of  Real  Presentationism,  of 
Egoistical,  and  of  Non-Egoistical,  Representationism, 

^2°,  That,  in  pai-ticular,  he  never  clearly  distinguished  the  first 
and  second  of  these,  as  not  only  difierent,  hut  contrasted,  theo- 

3°,  That,  while  right  in  regarding  philosophers,  in  genera!,  as 
Cosmothetic  Idealists,  he  erroneously  supposed  that  they  were 
all,  or  nearly  ail,  Non-Egoistical  Kepresentationists.     And,  — 

4°,  That  he  viewed  the  theory  of  Non-Egoistical  Represen- 
tationism as  that  form  alone  of  Cosmothetic  Idealism  which, 
when  carried  to  its  legitimate  issue,  ended  in  Absolute  Idealism ; 
whereas  the  other  form  of  CosmoUietic' Idealism,  the  theory  of 
Egoistical  Eepresentationism,  whether  speculatively  or  Jiislori- 
cally  considered,  is,  with  at  least  equal  rigor,  to  be  developed 
into  the  same  result. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown  considers  Eeid  to  be,  like  himself,  a 
Cosmothetic  Idealist,  under  the  ffner  form  of  Egoistical  Kepre- 
sentatioaism ;  but  without  assigning  any  reason  for  ibis  belief, 
except  one  which,  as  I  liave  elsewhere  shown,  is  altogether 
nugatory.*     For  my  own  part,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that, 

"  Edijibiirgh  Remeu),  Voi.  LII.  pp.  173-175.  In  saying,  howorer,  on 
that  occasion,  that  Dr.  Brown  was  guilty  of  "a  r^varsal  of  the  raol'and 
even  wtambigwouB  import "  of  Raid's  doctrine  of  pereeption,  I  feel  called 
npon  to  admit  that  ttio  latter  epiChcC  is  too  stixing  ■■,  —  for,  on  gronnds 
totailj  different  from  the  antenaile  one  of  Brown,  I  am  now  about  tfl 
slioiv  that  Keid's  docliiiiG  on  this  point  is  douljtfnl.    This  admission  does 
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as  the  great  end,  tho  governing  principle,  of  Eeid's  doctrine 
was  to  reconcile  philosophy  with  the  necessary  coavictions  of 
mankind,  he  intended  a  doctrine  of  ■aalural,  consequently  a 
doctrine  of  presentalive,  realism ;  and  that  he  would  have  at 
once  surrendered,  as  erroneous,  every  statement  which  was 
found  at  variance  with  such  a  doctrine. 


The  distinction  of  immediate  and  mediate  cogiiition  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  estahlish ;  for  it  is  one  without  which 
the  whole  philosophy  of  knowledge  must  remain  involved  in 
amhiguities.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  various,  vacil- 
lating, and  contradictory,  thaji  the  employment  of  the  all-impor- 
tant terms  object  and  objective,  in  contrast  to  subject  and  suhjec- 
tive,  in  the  writings  of  Kant ,'  —  though  the  same  is  true  of  thrae 
of  other  recent  philosophers.  This  arose  from  the  want  of  a  pre- 
liminary determination  of  the  various,  and  even  opposite,  mean- 
ings of  which  these  terms  are  susceptible,  —  a  selection  of  the 
one  proper  meaning,  —  and  a  ngoroug  adherence  to  the  mean- 
ing thus  preferred.  But,  m  particular,  the  doctrine  of  Natural 
Realism  cannot,  without  this  distinction,  be  adequately  under- 
stood, developed,  and  discnminated  Reid,  accordingly,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  it,  has  not  only  finled  in  giving  to 
his  philosophy  its  precise  and  appropiiate  expression,  he  has 
failed  even  m  withdrawing  it  from  equivocation  and  confusion ; 
—  insomuch,  that  it  even  remains  a  question,  whethei  his  doc- 
trine be  one  of.  Natural  Kealism  at  all.  The  following  is  a 
more  articulate  development  of  this  important  distmctLon  than 
that  which  I  gave  some  ten  years  ago ;  and  since,  by  morf  than 
one  philosopher,  adopted.* 

1.  A  thing  is  known  immediately  or  proaAmalely,  ■when  we 
cognize  it  in  itself;  mediately  or  remotely,  when  we  cogmze  it 
in  or  through  something  numerically  different  from  tlselj.  Im- 
mediate cognition,  thus  the  knowledge  of  a  thmg  in  itself,  in- 
volves the  fuct  of  its  existence ;  mediate  cognition,  thus  the 
knowledge  of  a  thing  in  or  tlirough  something  not  itself,  involves 
only  the  possibility  of  its  existence. 

2.  An  immediate  cognition,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  known  is 

not,  however,  imply  that  Biwvn  is  not,  from  first  to  last,  —  is  not  in, one 
und  ijl  of  hia  Btrictnros  on  Eoid's  doctiine  of  pore«ption,  as  thore  sliown,  — 
wholly  in  error. 

*  Sea  Edinbarffh  Resku!,  Vol.  Ln.  p.  166  et  seq. 
the  Edinburgh  Eeoieia,  Vol.  HI.  p.  200  ei  seq.;  T 
pldqaes,  p.  75  et  seq. 
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to  observation,  may  be  called  a  presentatir:&, 
S  the  thing  presented  is,  as  it  were,  viewed  by 
the  mind  face  to  face,  may  be  called  an  intuitive,  cognition. — 
A  mediate  cognition,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  known  is  keld  up 
or  mirrored  to  the  mind  in  a  vicarious  represenlation,  may  be 
called  a  representative  *  cognition. 

8.  A  thing  known  is  called  an  ohject  of  knowledge. 

4.  In  a  presentative  or  immediate  cognition  there  is  one  sole 
ohject ;  the  thing  (immediately)  known  and  the  thing  existing 
being  one  and  the  same.  —  Iq  a  representative  or  mediate  cog- 
nition there  may  be  discriminated  two  ohjucts ;  the  thing  (imme- 
diately) known  and  the  thing  existing  being  numerically  dif- 
ferent. 

5.  A  thing  known  in  itself  is  the  (sole)  presentative  or  in- 
tuitive object  of  knowledge,  or  the  (sole)  object  of  a  presenta- 
tive or  intuitive  knowledge.  —  A  thing  known  in  and  throttgit 
something  else  is  the  primary,  mediate,  remote,  real,  ecdstent, 
or  represented  ohject  of  (mediate)  knowledge, — objedum  quod ; 
and  a  thing  through  which  something  else  is  known  is  the  sec- 
ondary, immediate,  proximate,  idealfi  vicarious,  or  representa- 
tive object  of  (mediate)  knowledge,  —  ohjeclum  quo,  or  per  quod. 
The  former  may  likewise  be  styled  ohjeclum  entitativtim. 

6.  The  Ego  as  the  subject  of  thought  and  knowledge  is  now 
commonly  styled  by  philosophers  simply  the  Subject;  and 
Subjective  is  a  familiar  expression  for  what  pertains  to  the  mind 
or  ihinlting  principle.  In  contiust  and  correlation  to  these,  the 
terms  Object  and  Objective  are,  in  like  manner,  now  in  general 
use  to  denote  the  Non-Ego,  its  affections  and  properties,  —  and 
in  general  the  Keally  existent  as  opposed  to  the  ideally  known. 
These  expressions,  more  especially  Object  and  Objective,  are 
ambiguous ;  for  though  the  Non-Ego  may  be  the  more  frequent 

•  The  term  Eepresentalioa  1  employ  alwnya  strictly,  as  in  contrast  to 
Presentation,  and  tlieiefora  with  esclnsive  reference  to  individual  objects, 
and  not  in  riie  vt^ne  generality  of  Beprisenlatio  or  VoraleUuTig  in  tiie  Lcib- 
nitaian  and  Bnbsequent  pliilosoplics  of  Germany,  wliere  it  is  used  for  any 
cognitive  act,  considered,  not  in  relation  to  what  Itnows,  but  to  what  is 
known;  that  is,  as  ttie  genus,  including  under  it  Intuitions,  Pei'ceptions, 
SenaaUons,  Conceptions,  Notions,  Ttionghta  proper,  &c.,  ns  Epecies- 

t  I  eschew,  in  general,  the  employment  of  the  words  Idea  and  Ideal,  — 
they  are  so  vagae  and  various  in  meaning.  (See  Hote  G.)  Bnt  tliey  can- 
not Edways  be  ayoided,  as  the  conjugates  of  the  indispensable  term  Ideal- 
iam.  Nor  is  there,  as  I  use  them,  any  danger  trom  their  ambigaity ;  for  I 
alw^  manifestly  employ  them  simply  for  Edbjective  {what  is  in  or  of  the 
mind),  in  contrnst  to  objective  (what  is  out  of,  or  external  to,  the  mind). 
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and  obtrusive  object  of  cognition,  still  a  mode  of  mind  consti- 
tutes an  object  of  thought  and  knowledge,  no  less  than  a  mode 
of  matter.  Without,  therefore,  disturbing  the  preeeding  no- 
menclature, which  is  not  only  ratiiied,  but  convenient,  I  would 
propose  that,  when  we  wish  to  be  precise,  or  where  any  am- 
biguity is  to  be  dreaded,  we  should  employ,  —  on  the  one  hand, 
either  the  terms  suhject-ohject,  or  sttbjeciive  object  (and  this  we 
could  again  distinguish  as  absolute  or  as  relative),  —  on  the 
other,  either  object-object,  or  oljective  oijecl. 

1.  If  the  representative  object  be  supposed  (according  to  one 
theory)  a  mode  of  the  conscious  mind  or  self,  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  Egoistical;  if  it  be  supposed  (according  to 
another)  something  numerically  dilTerent  from  the  conscious 
mind  or  self,  it  may  be  distinguished  as  Non- Egoistical.  The 
former  theory  supposes  two  things  numerically  different;  — 
1°,  the  object  represented ;  2°,  the  representing  and  cognizant 
mind  :  the  latter  three ;  —  1°,  the  object  represented  ;  2°,  the 
object  representing ;  3°,  the  cognizant  mind.  Compared  merely 
with  each  other,  the  former,  as  simpler,  may,  Jy  contrast  to 
the  latter,  be  considered,  but  still  inaccurately,  as  an  imme- 
diate cognition.  The  latter  of  these,  as  limited  in  lis  applica- 
tion to  certain  faculties,  and  now  in  fact  wholly  exploded,  may 
be  thrown  out  of  account. 

8.  Escternal  Perception,  or  Perception  simply,  is  the  faculty 
presentative  or  intuitive  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Non-Ego  or 
Matter,  —  if  there  be  any  intuitive  apprehension  allowed  of  the 
Non-Ego  at  all.  Internal  Perception  or  Self- Consciousness  is 
the  faculty  presentalive  or  intuilive  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
£go  or  Mind. 

9.  Imaginaiion  or  Phantasy,  in  its  most  extensive  meaning, 
is  the  faculty  representative  of  the  phenomena  both  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  worlds. 

10.  A  representation  considered  as  an  object  is  logically,  not 
ready,  different  from  a  representation  considered  as  an  act. 
Here  object  and  act  are  merely  the  same  indivisible  mode  of 
mind  viewed  in  two  different  relations.  Considered  by  refer- 
ence to  a  (mediate)  object  represented,  it  is  a  representative 
object ;  considered  by  reference  to  the  mind  representing  and 
contemplating  the  representation,  it  is  a  representative  act.  A 
representative  object,  being  viewed  as  posterior  in  the  order  of 
nature,  but  not  of  time,  to  the  representative  act,  is  viewed  as 
a  product ;  and  the  representative  act  being  viewed  as  prior  in 
the  order  of  nature,  tliough  not  of  time,  to  the  representative 
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object,  is  viewed  as  a  producing  process.     Tlie  same  m^iy  be 
said  of  Image  and  Imagination. 

11.  A  thijng  to  be  known  in  itself  iaaa\,  be  known  as  actually 
existing ;  and  it  cannot  be  known  as  actually  existing  unless  it 
be  known  as  existing  in  ils  When  and  ifs  Where.  Biit  tbe 
When  and  Where  of  an  object  aro  immedialely  cognizable  by 
the  subject  onl^  if  the  When  benoio  (i.  e.  at  the  same  momevit 
with  tlie  cognitive  act),  and  the  Where  be  here  (i.  e.  within 
the  sphere  of  the  cognitive  faculty) ;  therefore  a  presentative 
or  intuitive  knowledge  is  only  competent  of  an  object  present 
to  the  mind,  both  in  lime  and  in  space. 

12.  E  converso,  —  whatever  is  known,  but  not  as  tuMally 
existing  now  and  Iterej'm  known  not  in  itself,  as  the  presentative 
object  of  an  intuitive,  but  only  as  the  remote  object  of  a  repre- 
sentative, cognition. 

13.  A  representative  object,  considered  irrespectively  of  what 
it  represents,  and  simply  as  a  mode  of  the  conscious  subject,  ia 
iin  intuitive  or  presentative  object.  For  it  is  known  in  itself,  as 
a  mental  mode,  actually  existing  now  and  here. 

14.  Consciousness  is  a  knowledge  solely  of  lahal  is  now  and 
here  present  to  the  mind.  It  is  tliereforo  only  intuitive,  and  ils 
objects  exclusively  presentative.  Again,  Consclousnesa  ja  a 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  noio  and  here  present  to  the  mind  : 
every  immediate  object  of  cognition  is  thus  an  object  of  con- 
sciousness, and  every  intuitive  cognition  itself,  simply  a  special 
form  of  consciousness. 

15.  Consciottsne ss  comprehends  every  cognitive  act ;  in  otlier 
words,  whatever  we  are  not  conscious  of,  that  we  do  not  know. 
But  consciousness  is  an  immediate  cognition.  Therefore  all 
our  mediate  cognitions  are  contained  in  our  immediate. 

16.  The  actual  modifications,  the  present  acts  and  affections, 
of  the  Ego  are  objects  of  immediate  cognition,  as  themselves 
objects  of  consciousness.  (Pr.  14.)  The  past  and  possible 
modifications  of  the  Ego  are  objects  of  mediate  cognition,  as 
represented  to  consciousness  in  a  present  or  actual  modification. 

17.  The  Primary  QualUie.'i  of  matter  or  body,  now  and  Sere,- 
that  is,  in  proximate  relation  to  our  organs,  are  objects  of  imme- 
diate cognition  to  the  Natural  Realists ;  of  mediate,  to  the  Cos- 
molhetic  Idealists  :  the  former,  on  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness, asserting  to  mind  the  capability  of  intuitively  peixieiviBg 
what  is  not  itself ;  the  latter  denying  this  capability,  but  assert- 
ing to  tlic  mind  the  power  of  representing,  and  truly  represent- 
Hig,  what  it  does  not  know.     To  (he  Absolute  Idealists  matter 
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lias  no  existence  as  an  object  of  cognition,  cither  immediate  or 
mediate. 

18.  The  Secondarp  Qualities  of  body  now  and  here,  as  only 
present  affections  of  the  conscious  subject,  determined  by  an 
unknown  external  cause,  are,  on  every  theory,  now  allowed  to 
be  objects  of  immediate  cognition.     (Pr.  16.) 

19.  As  not  nojo  preseaf  in  time,  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  past  is  impossible.  The  past  is  ODly  mediately  cognizable 
in  and  through  a  present  modification  relative  to,  and  represent- 
ative of,  it,  as  having  been.  To  apeak  of  an  immediate  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  involves  a  contradiction  in  adjeclo.  For  to 
know  the  past  immediately,  it  must  be  known  in  itself;  —  and 
to  be  known  in  itself,  it  must  be  known  as  now  enisling.  But 
the  past  is  just  a  negation  of  the  now-existent ;  its  very  notion, 
therefore,  excludes  the  possibility  of  its  being  immediately 
known,  —  So  much  for  Memory,  or  EecoUective  Imagination. 

20.  Itt  like  manner,  supposing  that  a  knowledge  of  the  future 
were  competent,  this  can  only  be  conceived  possible  in  and 
through  a  now  present  represeafation  ;  that  is,  only  as  a  medi- 
ate cognition.  For,  as  not  yet  existent,  the  future  cannot  be 
known  in  itself,  or  as  flci«a%  existent.  As  not  here  present, 
an  immediate  knowledge  of  an  object  distant  in  space  is  like- 
wise impossible.*  For,  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  organs 
and  faculties,  it  cannot  be  known  by  them  in  itself;  it  can  only, 
therefore,  if  known  at  all,  be  known  through  something  differ- 
ent from  itself,  that  is,  mediately,  ui  a  reproductive  or  a  con- 
stcuotive  act  of  imagination. 

31.  A  possible  object  — an  ens  rationis —  is  a  mere  fabri- 
cation of  the  mind  itself;  it  exists  only  ideally  in  and  through 
an  act  of  imagination^  said  has  only  a  logical  existence,  apart 
from  that  act  with  which  it  is  realty  identical.  (Pr.  10.)  It  is 
therefore  an  intuitive  object  in  itself;,  but  in  so  far  as  not  involv- 
ing a  contradiction,  it  is  conceived  as  prefiguring  something 
which  may  possibly  exist  somewhere  and  some-when,  —  tliis 
something,  too,  being  constructed  out  of  elements  which  had 
been  previously  given  in  Presentation,  —  it  is  Representative. 
See  Note  C,  ^  1. 
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